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*  It  ii  an  extraor^nar;  fact  that  in  (h«  late  war  iritb  Cbina  tb«  Japanese,  BiDgte-handed, 
OTcrawed  tbe  EoKana,  a  hostile  nation  ot  at  leaat  eight  million  people,  drove  erery  CU- 
ncae  Midler  out  of  the  ooontry,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interfereDce  of  three  powerful 
European  natims,  would  hare  held  the  Rt^ent's  Sword,  and  would  have  supported  the 
joong  Koreaa  ptrtf  in  )U  patriotio  efforts  to  r^^erate  that  poor  oauntry.  That  the 
Konaus  oonld  not  make  the  faintest  stand  agaiost  the  Japaneae,  though  aided  by  Chinese 
■mdee,  leadi  one  to  wonder  what  manner  of  people  are  the  Koreans,  and  thi«  U  107  reasoi 
for  pabHfhhig  tbe  following  memoranda,  diBJoioied  and  fragmenlar;  aa  they  aie. 
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Family  Bblations. — The  relationa  between  the  father  and 
son  are  very  strict,  as  between  the  king  and  the  subject  If  the 
son  enters  the  room  where  the  father  is  sitting,  he  must  meekly 
stand  with  hands  together  until  invited  by  his  father  to  be  seated ; 
in  Bitting,  he  must  lean  forward  in  a  humble  attitude ;  he  can  not 
rise  again  without  permission.  He  sweeps  his  father's  room, 
makes  his  bed,  and  rises  early  to  perform  these  menial  serv- 
ices ;  he  often  gets  up  at  midnight  in  solicitude  for  his  parent's 
comfort.  Filial  love  prompts  these  attentions,  for  fear  the  serv- 
ants may  grumble  and  complain  and  thus  bring  disquiet  to  the 
parent.  In  summer  the  son  fans  his  father  and  attends  minutely 
to  every  want ;  this  same  attention  and  respect  are  shown  to  his 
father's  friends.  Seasonal  changes  of  clothing  are  not  made  until 
the  parent's  consent  is  given.  It  is  considered  exceedingly  im- 
proper to  cough,  sneeze,  eructate,  or  spit  before  old  men.  Boy- 
hood continues  until  the  fifteenth  year,  or  until  marriage ;  up  to 
this  time  the  hair  hangs  behind  iu  a  long  queue;  when  manhood 
is  assumed  the  hair  is  ti«d  in  a  knot  on  top  of  the  head.  All  the 
possessions  of  the  children,  as  well  as  their  earnings,  belong  to 
the  father,  and  no  matter  how  much  the  son  may  have  the  father 
can  claim  it  all.  If,  however,  the  son  lives  in  a  separate  house, 
he  has  the  use  of  his  earnings  as  well  as  his  wife's  dower ;  but  if 
the  father  has  no  money,  he  may  sell  his  son's  house  over  his  head 
and  take  all.  Old  men  will  not  allow  their  sons  to  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  From  all  that  I  could  learn,  the  son  is  in  abject 
enslavement  to  his  father.  After  the  death  of  the  father  the 
property  goes  to  the  oldest  son.  Brothers  are  very  devoted  to  one 
another,  and  aid  in  supporting  the  less  fortunate  among  them. 

The  daughters  have  a  much  easier  time ;  they  do  nothing  but 
eat  and  dress;  they  jest  with  their  father  and  brothers,  scold 
them,  and  act  with  great  familiarity ;  indeed,  all  my  inquiries 
about  their  behavior  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  act  like 
spoiled  children. 

Virtue  is  rarely  lost  among  the  more  favored  classes.  Male 
and  female  servants  do  not  sit  down  together  or  work  in  the  same 
apartment.  The  wife  is  absolute  mistress  of  the  female  servants. 
The  apartments  of  the  female  servants  are  under  a  separate  roof, 
and  male  servants  never  enter  these  apartments,  though  their 
duty  is  to  clean  the  yard  and  garden  belonging  to  the  female 
servants.  Servants  are  inherited  by  successors  in  the  family ; 
they  are  bought  and  sold.  Loyal  servants  work  and  support  their 
masters  when  they  become  poor.  Masters  can  and  do  free  their 
servants. 

Education. — The  higher  classes  employ  private  teachers. 
Children  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  begin  the  study  of  Chinese 
characters ;  they  are  provided  with  books  for  composition.    Five 
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rales  of  condact  are  drilled  into  them ;  these  are :  To  ohey  the 
father,  respect  the  elder  brother,  be  loyal  to  the  ^iog,  be  respect- 
ful to  the  wife,  and  be  true  to  friends.  These  rules  are  strictly 
Confucian.  After  these  rules  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  they  are  taught  to  compose  letters ;  next  comes  the 
study  of  history;  after  Uiese  studies  Confucius  and  the  Chinese 
classics  are  taken  up,  and  finally  the  art  of  poetical  composition. 
These  studies  go  on  through  life.  A  gentleman  will  study  classics 
in  winter,  composition  of  poetry  in  spring,  and  in  summer  study 
those  subjects  which  will  fit  him  for  official  duties.  The  king 
appoints  judges  to  examine  candidates  for  office;  the  number 
appointed  may  be  three,  seven,  or  twelva  The  student  for  ex- 
amination is  locked  up  in  a  room  for  three  days  without  books. 
The  subjects  usually  selected  for  examination  are  from  ancient 
poetry  and  classics,  as  follows :  1.  Long-word  poetry  of  seven 
words.  8.  Short-word  poetry  of  six  words.  3.  Problems  in  clas- 
sics. 4.  Clearing  up  doubts  in  classics.  6.  Criticising  famous 
men  of  olden  times.  6.  Considering  what  system  of  morality  is 
best  to  correct  or  modify  bad  customs.  7.  Suggesting  what  kind 
of  military  organization  is  best  to  defend  and  control  the  coun- 
try. In  these  varions  examinations  it  is  claimed  that  poetry 
reveals  one's  nature,  that  problems  in  classics  show  one's  knowl- 
edge, that  clearing  ap  doubts  in  classics  demonstrate  one's  powers 
of  decision,  that  criticising  famous  men  indicates  one's  knowledge 
of  persons,  that  judging  of  the  best  system  of  morality  and  decid- 
ing as  to  the  beet  kind  of  military  organization  displays  one's 
mental  attributes.* 

In  olden  times  Korea  had  public  schools ;  for  centuries  it  has 
had  none.  Private  schools  are  kept  in  private  houses ;  no  special 
school  building  is  known  in  the  land.  In  many  Confucian  tem< 
pies  free  classes  are  supported  by  the  priests,  but  only  Confucian 
doctrines  are  taught.  Baddhists  have  no  schools,  but  have  stated 
times  of  teaching  and  expounding. 

Position  of  Womek.— The  condition  of  women  in  Korea  is 
unhappy  and  degraded  to  the  last  degree.  Among  the  more 
favored  classes  the  women  are  kept  as  prisoners  within  the  house ; 
in  rare  instances  they  may  visit  relatives.  This  seclusion  begins 
after  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  Four  or  five  hundred 
years  ago  they  had  greater  freedom.  The  women  often  refer  to 
these  times,  and  the  intelligent  classes  express  sympathy  and  pity 
for  their  present  unfortunate  condition.  The  seclusion  of  the 
women  from  the  men  is  so  strict  that  it  is  customary  in  the  cities 

*  Tbe  iwiDillliig  and  thiering  cbarBclar  of  Korean  officfalt,  tbdr  lortDring  uid  mmder- 
ing  snlqacU  witboat  tritl,  and  the  d^ndatioti  tnd  betple«miew  of  Eor««  to-d«r,  tUnd  !■ 
eorioQi  MtitrMt  (o  tbia  MUMbliDg  list  of  ttudisa  and  examjnationf,  and  iDcUoale  ft  depth  of 
btrilow  ptMoiM  and  hypocrisy  which  la  dmplj  appalling. 
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for  the  thatcher,  liefore  climbing  to  the  roof,  to  shout  in  load 
tones, "  The  thatcher  is  coming  1  the  thatcher  is  coming  I "  so  that 
the  women  in  neighboring  compounds  may  have  a  chance  to  run 
to  cover. 

Women  are  confined  to  domestic  labor.  Among  the  lower 
classes  the  husband  has  a  right  to  beat  his  wife.  There  is  no  law 
for  women.  If  she  commits  a  crime,  such  as  a  personal  assault 
or  theft,  she  is  not  punished,  but  her  husband  is.  A  woman  can 
pass  in  front  of  the  king's  procession,  and  the  king  must  wait. 
The  women  are  considered  greater  than  men  in  trivial  things. 

Customs. — The  chopatick  is  evidently  not  so  commonly  used 
in  Korea  as  in  Japan  or  China.  A  spoon  is  nsed  for  soup  and  all 
other  forms  of  liquid  food ;  even  rice  is  eaten  with  a  spoon.  Dry 
food,  however,  is  eaten  with  the  chopstick.  Guests  of  high  rank 
sit  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  table.  If  two  guests  are 
present,  they  sit  side  by  side.  When  at  table  the  Koreans  remain 
silent  and  eat  very  slowly.  In  passing  food  both  hands  must  be 
used  in  holding  the  dish,  as  in  Japan.  In  summer  the  meals  are 
usually  at  seven,  one,  and  eight  o'clock.  Dinner  is  at  midday, 
though  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
meals.    &xhi  is  drunk  at  every  meal. 

The  relation  between  master  and  servant  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  that  between  father  and  child.  The  servants  help  the 
master  through  the  yard  to  his  house  and  up  the  steps,  and  this 
attention  is  given  whether  the  master  stands  in  need  of  assistance 
or  not.  At  dinner  a  servant  ties  a  big  napkin  about  the  master's 
neck. 

The  Koreans  have  no  music  at  weddings  or  funerals.  (Con- 
trary to  this  information.  Carles  records  loud  chanting  at  funer- 
als.) On  birthday  festivities  and  times  of  feasting  music  is 
heu^.    They  have  battle  songs  and  love  songs. 

The  Koreans  never  tattoo  or  wear  earrings,  though  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  prostitut«s  are  sometimes  seen  with  ear- 
rings. Women  use  paint  for  facial  decoration.  Men  and  women 
wear  finger  rings,  but  this  custom  is  not  very  common  with  men. 

An  extraordinary  feature  is  seen  in  the  dress  of  women  of  the 
lowest  classes,  in  the  fact  that  the  breasts  are  fully  exposed.  An 
abbreviated  jacket  drops  from  the  neck  to  the  upper  pari  of  the 
breast,  while  the  waist  of  the  skirt  portion  comes  up  just  under 
the  breast.  The  exposure  of  this  part  of  the  body  seems  all  the 
more  singular  when  it  is  considered  that  Koreans  never  go  hare- 
footed  ;  even  coolies  working  iu  the  city  do  not  go  barearmed  or 
barelegged.  Women  rarely  wear  a  comb  in  the  hair.  Men  and 
women  do  up  their  own  hair. 

Among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  it  is  considered  improper 
to  speak  of  money,  and  for  this  reason  mathematics  is  not  taught. 
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All  openings  in  the  honee  must  be  square.  An  arched  door- 
va7  or  window  is  not  allowed  except  in  the  emperor's  palace. 
There  is  a  prohibitory  law  against  decorating  in  any  way  the 
outside  of  a  house,  nor  can  the  people  boild  a  house  of  over  one 
story.  Streets  are  named  after  trees,  famous  men,  historical  events 
which  have  happened  on  the  ground,  and  attributes.  Thus  there 
is  a  Happy  Street,  Blessing  Street,  Virtnons  Street,  etc. 

For  centuries  the  fishermen  of  Korea  bare  been  accustomed  to 
ponr  oil  on  the  water  to  make  the  sea  calm.  The  Japanese  also 
follow  the  same  practice. 

Marriaob. — Koreans  never  marry  consins  or  any  one  de- 
scended from  the  same  ancestors,  or  even  any  one  of  the  same 
name.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Korean  kings,  Seijong  Dai- 
waug,  four  hundred  years  ago,  said  that  intermarriages  would 
cause  the  race  to  become  extinct.  It  was  this  same  king  who  in- 
vented movable  type  made  of  iron.  Marriages  are  arranged  by 
the  parents.  The  bridegroom  does  not  see  the  bride  until  the 
wedding.  The  groom  goes  to  the  bride's  house  and  escorts  her 
to  his  own  house;  after  reaching  the  house  they  bow  to  one 
another  standing.  The  bride  then  bows  to  the  groom's  father 
and  mother  and  other  relatives.  She  then  offers  wine  and  fruit 
to  the  groom's  parents,  and  this  represents  a  form  of  tribute. 
The  relatives  of  both  paJ^ies  then  have  a  great  feast.  When  the 
groom  goes  to  the  bride's  house  he  carries  a  paper  from  his 
father  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  apon  which  is  written, "  I  have  a 
son,  you  have  a  daughter."  He  also  carries  with  him  two  pieces 
of  silk — one  red,  the  other  blue — each  piece  sufficient  for  a  suit  or 
dress.  The  red  silk  is  wrapped  in  blue  paper  and  tied  with  a  red 
cord,  while  the  blue  silk  is  wrapped  in  a  red  paper  and  tied  with 
a  blue  cord.  The  cords  are  tied  in  a  peculiar  knot  called  the 
"  same-mind  knot."  Bine  signifies  the  male  principle,  and  red  the 
female  principle.  This  silk  constitutes  the  wedding  present,  and 
is  known  as  the  "  first  cloth  of  ceremony  silk,"  meaning  the  first 
present  of  her  future  husband.  Dresses  are  afterward  made  of 
these  pieces.  When  the  wife  dies  the  letter  from  her  husband's 
father,  above  mentioned,  is  buried  with  her. 

The  first  son  derives  his  name  from  both  parents ;  thus,  if  the 
father's  name  is  Kum  Pak  and  the  mother's  name  is  Chnl  Hei, 
then  the  boy's  name  will  be  Kum  Hei.  A  boy  may  marry  as 
young  as  fifteen  years — that  is,  the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
then — but  he  does  not  live  with  his  wife  until  he  is  eighteen. 
They  may  see  each  other,  however. 

Adultery  is  punished  by  fining  both  parties.  For  rape  the 
offender  is  heavily  fined  and  exiled  for  three  years.  Prostitution 
is  recognized  by  the  Government.  Adulterers  are  often  forced  to 
be  cooks  in  prisons  and  otherwise  severely  treated.    Cononbines 
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are  allowed  by  law,  bat  tbe  practice  is  considered  bad,  as  it  ia 
liable  to  break  np  the  family  relations,  and  tbe  finger  of  scorn  is 
often  pointed  at  tbe  man.    Rich  men  hare  concnbioes  in  secret. 

Widows  of  bigber  classes  never  marry,  tboagb  four  bnndred 
years  ago  tbey  had  tbe  privilege  of  marrying  again.  This  prohi- 
bition does  not  extend  to  the  lower  classes.  Divorces  are  not  per- 
mitted, but  separation  takes  place  in  case  of  adultery;  tbe  man, 
however,  can  not  marry  again.  Marriage  with  a  slave  girl  is 
considered  a  great  disgrace,  and  tbe  friends  of  one  who  commits 
SQcb  an  offense  desert  him.  Children  bom  of  such  a  union,  bow- 
ever,  are  not  regarded  with  reproach. 

Manners,  Habits,  etc. — Tbe  Chinese  practice  of  medicine  is 
in  fall  force ;  the  lower  classes  rarely  employ  a  doctor,  bat  ask 
the  advice  of  gypsies.  Tbe  people  believe  that  all  sickness  ia 
caaaed  by  evil  spirits.  Blind  people  find  employment  as  devil 
expellers. 

The  liqaors  drank  are  distilled  and  fermented  from  rice,  cor- 
responding to  the  Japanese  aochiu  and  aaki.  An  impare  wine  is 
made  from  oats ;  there  is  also  a  malt  wine  resembling  ale.  Liq- 
aors, cordials,  or  wines  are  made  from  bamboo,  honey,  peach, 
and  pear  mixed  with  sdkL  A  wine  ia  made  out  of  the  new 
twigs  of  tbe  pine ;  there  is  also  a  wine  called  the  hundredfiower 
wine. 

A  Korean  gentleman  of  high  rank  assured  me  that  it  was  con- 
sidered impolite  for  children  to  say  "  Thank  you  "  to  their  parents. 
Parents  never  thank  their  children,  and  at  table  tbe  expression 
is  not  heard.  The  children  eat  at  a  separate  table  from  their 
parents.  It  is  considered  impolite  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of 
another  without  asking  permisaion  and  offering  tobacco. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rigid  lines  of  propriety,  a  young  man 
in  the  family  is  chided  if  he  undertakes  to  make  any  addition  or 
improvement  to  the  house  ;  be  is  told  that  such  work  is  for  the 
carpenter  or  cabinet-maker.  He  must  attend  to  his  books;  he 
can  not  even  invent  or  suggest  any  device. 

Five  hundred  years  ago  the  Koreans  bad  paper  money ;  this 
was  very  thick,  and  varied  in  size  according  to  the  denomination. 
Until  within  a  hundred  years  they  had  gold  and  silver  coins,  len- 
ticular in  shape,  like  the  checkers  used  in  tbe  game  of  "go." 
The  coinage  was  abandoned  by  the  Government  on  account  of 
the  extensive  counterfeiting.  The  nobles  now  use  these  coins  as 
checkers  for  "  go." 

Tbe  iron  boraesboe  was  invented  by  a  Korean  general  who 
fought  against  tbe  Japanese  invaders  in  1596 ;  before  that  time 
straw  borseahoes  were  used,  as  in  Japan, 

It  is  customary  to  build  large  bonfires  near  pine  forests,  to 
attract  and  destroy  moths,  thus  preventing  destruction  of  forests. 
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Rbugion  akd  Mohair. — The  general  GoTemment  sapports 
Confucian  temples.  In  one  temple  there  are  orer  two  hundred 
Confacian  philosophers.  Every  county  has  its  t«mple,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  ConfQcians.  The  QoTemment  stands  in  fear  of 
these  men,  for  they  vigorously  protwt  if  mlera  err  in  any  way, 
and  more  particularly  if  their  allowance  is  abbreviated.  Con- 
fnciuB  forbade  the  Btudy  of  carious  things  as  disturbing  to  the 
mind,  and  this  ridiculous  idea  has  grown  into  a  superstition,  and 
thus  a  man  is  prevented  from  preserving  any  relic  dug  from  the 
ground  for  fear  of  a  ghost  following  it.  Previous  to  the  four- 
teenth century  the  country  was  strongly  Buddhist;  since  that 
time  Confucian  doctrines  have  spread  from  China,  and  within 
four  hundred  years  Buddhists  have  been  expelled  from  all  cities 
and  towns,  and  their  temples  have  been  destroyed.  The  priests 
can  not  even  live  in  the  villages,  but  must  live  in  the  mountains 
away  from  the  villages.  A  certain  Baddhist  monument,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  was  so  beautiful  that  even  Korean  bigotry  would 
not  destroy  it ;  it  was  cut  halfway  down,  and  the  upper  half  was 
placed  on  the  ground  near  the  monument's  base. 

Pupils  of  Confucius  are  taught  that  if  struck  on  one  cheek 
they  must  turn  the  other,  and  if  spat  upon  they  must  let  it  dry, 
for  wiping  it  away  would  signify  anger.  Friendship  is  believed 
to  be  more  faithful  among  Koreans,  and  the  people  are  supposed 
to  be  more  truthful  than  the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

Burial. — The  body  when  buried  must  be  clothed  in  a  shroud 
made  of  native  cloth;  this  differs  but  slightly  from  the  usual 
dress.  A  burial  service  ia  held,  but  no  religious  ceremony.  Poor 
people  hire  a  hearse,  but  a  rich  man  will  have  a  special  one  con- 
structed. If  the  deceased  cared  for  any  special  objects,  these  are 
buried  with  him — books,  for  example.  The  grave  is  dug  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet.  This  depth  is  fixed  for  all  Books  are  pub- 
lished describing  the  forms  of  huriaL  The  expenses  of  a  funeral, 
with  the  coDStruction  of  a  tomb,  a  new  hearse,  etc.,  are  often  very 
great.  The  body  may  be  kept  in  the  house  from  three  days  to 
three  months.  Confucian  doctrines  enjoin  a  mourning  period  of 
three  years,  during  which  time  no  work  is  done.  The  king 
mourns  seven  days.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  mourner  is  a  hat 
of  large  size,  which  comes  down  to  the  shoulders,  thus  concealing 
the  face.  The  mourning  color  is  yellow ;  it  was  formerly  white. 
The  clothing  is  always  made  of  flax.  No  one  ever  accosts  or 
interrnpts  a  mourner  on  the  street,  and  Jesuit  priests  often  use 
the  mourners'  habiliments  as  a  disguise. 

Opbratitz. — Among  the  various  trades  and  occupations  are 
thoee  coming  under  the  definition  of  silver-  and  goldsmiths,  iron 
and  bronze  workers,  builders  and  architects,  wrights  of  various 
kinds,  masons,  decorators,  artificers,  weavers,  saddlers,  butchers. 
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camera,  salt  makers,  a  few  seal  engravers,  plowmen,  cattle  and 
Bwine  drovers,  special  thatchers  and  tilers,  no  barbers,  bat  hair- 
dressers, dyera,  tannera,  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers,  and  these 
latter  go  by  the  name  of  large  and  small  carpenters.  Craftsmen 
are  not  allowed  to  sell  raw  material ;  the  lamber  dealer,  for  exam- 
ple, woald  prevent  a  carpenter  from  selling  even  a  board.  There 
are  also  stone  polishers,  paper  pasters,  and  tailors  who  make  cloth- 
ing by  quantity.  As  in  this  coantry,  such  clothing  is  not  consid- 
ered as  good  as  cnstom-inade  clothing.  Women  make  their  own 
clothing.  Boys  are  not  commonly  employed,  but  are  sometimes 
seen  on  the  streets  as  peddlera  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  boys  are 
everywhere  employed,  and  in  all  occupations,  thus  adding  to  the 
industrial  strength  of  the  nation.  Men  make  shoes,  though  this  is 
considered  a  mean  occupation.  Sandals  are  made  by  monks.  As 
with  us,  there  is  a  localization  of  industries  and  tradea  A  system 
of  apprenticeship  exists.  In  the  first  year's  service  the  apprentice 
is  fed,  in  the  second  year  he  receives  half  pay,  and  in  the  third 
year  full  wages  are  paid  him ;  in  the  fourth  year,  if  skillful,  he 
becomes  a  partner  in  the  work,  or  goes  ofi  by  himself,  the  master 
helping  him.  The  Government  builds  long  markets  in  which  are 
shops  for  special  merchandise,  such  as  silk,  cotton,  shoes,  paper, 
etc.  These  ate  hired  by  merchants  on  perpetual  lease,  and  the 
merchant  who  thus  rents  a  shop  receives  all  the  trade  in  his 
specialty.  Thus  every  one  dealing  in  cotton  must  come  to  the 
cotton  shop.  A  shop  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  will  sell  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  Traders  are  accustomed  to  borrow  capital  from 
the  nobles,  upon  which  they  pay  interest.  There  are  a  great  many 
guilds,  which  are  called  Brotherhoods  in  Trading.  Partnerships 
are  common.  In  the  guilds,  if  one  meets  with  a  loss  or  failure  all 
the  othera  help  make  up  the  loss ;  in  partnerahips  this  is  not  so. 

Fnblic  work  is  done  by  the  co-operation  of  villages.  In  8&>al 
public  work  is  done  by  the  general  Government,  the  city,  how- 
ever, collecting  taxes  for  the  work.  If  the  people  volunteer  to  do 
the  work,  no  taxes  are  imposed.  If  the  municipality  does  the 
work,  then  continuous  taxes  are  collected;  if  the  Government 
does  it,  the  city  is  taxed  for  it.  In  the  country,  five  days'  work 
on  public  improvements  is  considered  an  equiv^ent  for  the  tax. 

In  farm  work  no  distinction  is  recognized  between  the  sexes. 
Female  domestics  are  employed  in  spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  and 
universally  in  cooking ;  women  even  of  high  rank  may  cook  with 
propriety ;  indeed,  such  service  is  considered  quite  legitimate  for 
women  of  all  ranks.  Men  never  become  cooks.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts women  make  hats  and  straw  mats.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  country  silk  is  made,  in  the  northern  part  linen,  while  in  the 
southern  part  cotton  is  made.    This  kind  of  work  is  all  done  by 
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Rboulativb. — Co-operations  are  not  hereditary,  excepting 
those  connected  with  the  soil,  such  as  mining,  brick,  tile  and 
pottery  kilns,  etc.  Farm  labor  is  done  by  freemen  and  serfs. 
Serfs  are  called  tributary  slaves.  The  Qovemment  pays  for  its 
labor.  During  the  times  of  great  depression  the  QoTemment 
orders  certain  work  to  be  done  as  a  relief  to  the  people.  Three 
kinds  of  public  work  are  done — namely,  by  the  Ch>yemnient,  by 
the  city,  and  by  the  peopla  For  eiample,  the  people  living  near 
a  river  embankment  may  plant  trees  upon  it  (usually  the  willow, 
pine,  or  elm).  Serfs  in  government  employ  work  eight  hours  a 
day.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  other  departments, 
the  king  appoints  a  secretary  or  head  officer,  who  in  turn  employs 
the  subordinates.  As  an  iJIostration  of  the  shameful  waste  of 
time,  it  is  customary  for  a  force  of  employees  to  work  by  install- 
ments :  thus,  if  thirty  serfs  are  employed,  ten  of  these  work  for 
three  days  only,  then  another  lot  of  ten  continues  the  work  for 
three  days,  and  finally  the  third  set  of  ten  takes  up  the  work  for 
the  same  time ;  thus,  each  set  of  ten  have  a  week's  vacation  f  o1- 
lowing  three  days'  work.  What  wonder  that  the  people  are 
among  the  poorest  on  earth  I  There  are  two  kinds  of  serfs,  a 
higher  and  a  lower  kind.  The  higher  serfs  take  their  vacation  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  The  chiefs  of  departments  have  under 
their  control  not  only  various  clerks,  but  also  serfs  who  accom- 
pany the  chiefs  to  their  houses,  and  the  chiefs  may  employ  them 
on  their  own  private  work.  There  are  no  lawyers.  Judges  there 
are,  and  these  are  appointed  by  the  king. 

The  commercial  ways  are  very  low.  In  some  respects  the 
methods  are  like  those  of  nomadic  tribes.  Peddlers  are  called 
burden  merchants,  and  travel  through  the  country ;  if  they  have 
means  they  will  buy  their  food ;  if  not,  they  beg.  They  have  no 
house  or  home,  but  with  their  families  are  traveling  all  the  time. 
These  people  have  very  severe  laws  among  themselves.  Adultery 
is  punished  with  death.  When  this  crime  is  detected  a  letter  is 
circulated  among  them.  Hundreds  assemble,  and  each  one  strikes 
the  adulteress  with  a  stick  or  club.  They  are  very  kind  and 
polite  among  themselves.  In  many  respects  they  resemble  our 
gypsies,  but  are  true  Koreans,  and  are  considered  the  lowest  class. 
There  are  the  other  kinds  of  merchants  who  have  no  shops,  but 
assemble  in  small  towns  on  every  fifth  day  to  buy  and  sell.  This 
is  derived  from  an  old  Chinese  custom.  The  higher  classes  of 
merchants  have  shops.  Pawnbrokers  abound,  and  auctions  are 
common. 

Festivai^. — The  last  day  of  the  old  year  and  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year  are  given  up  to  festivities.  The  fifteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  is  called  the  Kew  Moon  holiday.  A  particular  kind 
of  food  is  made  at  this  time,  consisting  of  dates,  chestnuts,  honey. 
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and  cake  rice  (a  peculiar  kind  of  rice)  boiled  together.  This  food 
is  called  medicioe  food,  and  is  supposed  to  be  prophylactic  and 
also  to  strengthen  the  brain.  In  the  country,  torches  are  lighted 
to  welcome  the  moon,  and  people  assemble  in  great  numbers  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  moon,  as  it  insures  happiness.  This 
day  is  also  observed  as  All-Fools'  Day.  A  favorite  trick  is  to 
attach  a  flower  secretly  to  some  one's  clothing. 

In  the  second  month,  uaoally  on  the  sixteenth,  Butterfly  holi- 
day occurs.  The  third  day  of  Uie  third  month  is  observed  as  the 
Flower  holiday.  On  this  day  young  men  make  cake  of  flowers 
mixed  with  wheat  and  rice,  and  this  is  fried ;  they  ^so  cook  fish, 
and  other  articles  of  food. 

The  eighth  day  of  the  fourth  month  is  called  by  the  Boddhists 
the  Washing-day  of  Buddha.  Households  have  a  lantern  for  each 
person,  and  these  are  supplied  with  oil  lamps  instead  of  candles, 
as  candles  are  made  of  ox  fat  or  honeycomb,  and  Buddha  forbids 
the  killing  of  animals.  Oil  for  lamps  is  always  a  vegetable  oil. 
The  lower  classes  attend  church  on  this  day  and  sacrifice  to  Bud- 
dha. A  cake  is  made  of  black  beana,  and  this  was  formerly  deco- 
rated with  flowers ;  now  this  is  rarely  done,  though  artificial 
flowers  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  At  this  time  forms 
of  animals  are  made  of  meal  or  lime  and  sold  to  the  children. 

The  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  is  called  Swinging  Day,  and 
is  derived  from  China.  Swings  are  suspended  from  trees  and 
frames,  and  everybody  indulges  in  the  sport.  Boys  put  on  their 
new  clothes  at  this  time.  The  root  of  the  flag  is  cut  with  a  slop* 
iug  edge  which  is  colored  red,  and  this  is  worn  in  the  hair  to 
ward  off  calamities.  (The  Japanese  have  a  holiday  at  this  time, 
bat  have  no  idea  of  its  derivation.) 

The  sixteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month  is  observed  as  Hair- 
washing  Day.  Everybody  observes  the  day  except  the  laborer. 
At  this  time  wheat  cake  and  macaroni  are  eaten. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  is  observed  as  a  general 
holiday,  and  cake  and  macaroni  are  eaten.  The  holiday  is  based 
on  the  following  story:  Two  stars  in  heaven  were  married;  one 
was  the  daughter  of  God.  Before  marriage  she  was  very  indus- 
trious, but  after  marriage  she  became  negligent  and  idl«,  and 
God,  becoming  angry,  banished  her  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Milky  Way,  while  the  male  star  was  sent  to  the  western  part  of 
the  Heavenly  River,  as  the  Japanese  call  it.  The  woman  had 
to  weave,  and  the  man  had  to  attend  cowa  The  female  star  is 
called  the  Weaver,  while  the  male  star  is  called  the  Fatroller. 
They  are  allowed  to  meet  once  a  year  on  this  day.  If  it  rains 
during  the  evening  of  that  day  it  is  interpreted  as  being  caused 
by  the  tears  of  separation. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month  is  tiie  Harvest  holiday. 
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It  forms  a  great  festiral  for  the  farmers,  and  is  maoh  like  a  New 
England  Thanksgiving  Day.  Gentlemen  go  to  the  country  to  see 
the  festival,  have  food  and  wine,  and  generally  get  hilarious. 

The  ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  is  observed  because  the 
maple  trees  tnm  red  and  yellow  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Poetry  is 
written  abont  the  day  and  its  beauties. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  is  observed  by  every  one 
making  cake  in  Uie  evening.  Each  one  makes  a  number  of  cakes 
and  presents  them  to  all  his  friends.  Friendship  is  supposed  to 
be  bound  and  strengthened  by  these  gifts.  Gentlemen  engage  in 
this  pastime,  and  it  is  also  a  great  day  for  the  farmera 

On  the  eleventh  month,  at  the  winter  solstice,  a  drink  is  made 
of  red  beans,  and  on  this  day  sacrifice  to  ancestors  is  made. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  people  go  hunting. 
Young  men  also  call  on  the  old  men,  who  offer  food  and  give 
good  advice,  and  will  say,  "  One  year  older,  one  year  more."  On 
this  day  the  young  man  can  sit  down  in  the  old  man's  presence 
and  will  listen  respectfully  to  his  advice. 

Beeides  these  stated  festival  days  parties  are  often  given,  and 
if  ten  are  invited,  for  example,  provision  must  be  made  for  three 
hundred,  as  each  invited  guest  is  accompanied  by  many  servants, 
high  and  low.  A  large  table  is  provided  for  each  guest,  and  this 
is  heaped  with  food  and  fruit,  of  which  little  is  eaten,  as  most  of 
it  is  given  to  the  low  servants,  special  tables  being  provided  for 
the  high  servants.  An  ordinary  party  of  this  kind  may  often 
cost  a  thousand  dollars. 

A  certain  kind  of  picnic  is  called  a  "  one-dish  party."  This  is 
for  men  only,  and  each  man  brings  to  such  a  picnic  a  dish  of 
some  one  kind  of  food  sufficient  in  quantity  for  all. 

Oambs.— The  Koreans  have  dice,  and  cards  of  two  kinds,  witii ' 
which  several  games  are  played,  one  being  a  gambling  game, 
which  is  forbidden  by  law.  They  have  chess,  and  "  go,"  a  pecul- 
iar game  with  four  sticks,  and  also  many  puzzles.  Children  play 
ball  by  patting  and  bouncing  it  on  the  ground,  have  whipping 
tops,  and  fly  kites.  A  portion  of  the  kite  string  has  broken  glass 
stuck  to  it,  and  by  this  device  they  are  enabled  to  cut  the  strings 
of  other  kites.  (In  Japan  a  device  holding  a  sharp  cutting  edge  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.)  Children  also  play  jackstones, 
using  seven  balls  and  having  many  ways  of  picking  them  up ; 
these  ways  have  their  special  names,  such  as  "  Hatch  the  chicken," 
"  Laying  eggs,"  "  Making  the  kitchen,"  "  Sawing  wood,"  "  Win- 
nowing wheat,"  "Collecting  eggs,"  "Striking  ground,"  "Wear- 
ing the  hat,"  etc  "  Pease  porridge  hot "  and  "  Cat's  cradle "  are 
also  common ;  this  last  is  called  "  Thread  dipping." 

SXJPBBSTITIONS. — It  is  believed  that  if  a  cat  approaches  a  dead 
person  the  body  will  stand  upright.    In  such  a  case  it  must  be 
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knocked  down  with  a  broom  from  the  left.  In  Japan  a  similar 
superstition  prevails.  In  eating  rice  (which  ia  always  eaten  with 
a  Bpoon),  if  the  first  spoonful  is  accidentally  spilled  it  is  a  si^  of 
bad  luck.  My  informant's  father  often  did  this,  and  purposely 
challenged  other  superstitions  as  well,  to  show  his  contempt  for 
theoL  In  parties  meeting  together  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  odd 
number,  as  in  two,  four,  six,  etc.,  there  is  an  end,  while  in  three, 
five,  seven,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  end ;  hence  thirteen  at  the 
table  is  considered  a  lucky  number.  If  a  bride,  in  coming  to  her 
husband's  house,  stops  on  the  threshold,  it  is  a  sign  of  bad  Inck. 
A  horseshoe  fastened  over  the  door  is  to  invite  good  luck.  Bad 
dreams  are,  as  with  ns,  neutralized  by  saying  that  dreams  go  by 
contraries.  If  the  hat  is  blown  off  by  the  wind  it  is  a  sign  that 
something  will  be  lost.  In  occupying  a  new  house  it  is  customary 
to  have  a  woman,  either  the  wife  or  a  servant,  enter  first,  carrying 
a  bunch  of  matches ;  this  insures  prosperity,  as  a  fiame  burning 
up.  To  avert  infectious  diseases,  it  is  believed  that  a  paper  ob- 
tained from  a  priest  and  fastened  over  the  door  will  be  effective. 
A  fierce  face  carved  out  of  wood  and  placed  over  the  door  will 
drive  away  diseases  which  are  supposed  to  be  brought  by  the 
devil ;  also  the  burning  of  strong  incense  will  have  the  same 
effect.  Nothing  can  be  removed  from  the  house  structure  with- 
out vigorous  protest  from  the  womenfolks.  (The  women  in 
Korea,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  couserTers  of  superstition.  Old 
women,  even  in  the  higher  classes,  are  superstitious,  though  there 
are  some  exceptions.)  If  the  removed  portion  is  to  be  replaced 
by  other  structures,  then  no  objection  is  made,  but  to  take  any- 
thing away  from  the  house  structure  without  substituting  some- 
thing else  is  considered  a  bad  omen.  If  a  coal  gathers  on  the 
lamp  wick,  it  is  a  sign  that  one  is  to  receive  money,  or  some  lucky 
windfall ;  so  fixed  is  this  superstition  that  many  will  not  remove 
the  coal.  Ia  Japan  also  this  is  considered  a  good  omen.  If  the 
ear  itches,  it  ia  a  sign  that  some  one  is  talking  about  you.  If  the 
chin  itches,  it  is  a  sign  that  candy  or  cake  will  come  as  a  gift.  If 
one  dreams  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  it  is  a  sign  of  being  poisoned.  A 
certain  bird  singing  in  a  tree  near  the  house  presages  the  coming 
of  a  guest.  If  an  owl  hoots  near  the  house,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
master  will  soon  dia  If  a  fragment  of  tea  floats  vertically  in  the 
cup,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  guest  will  come.  If  a  candle  is  lighted  in 
the  middle  of  supper,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  boys  will  get  fierce 
wives.  If  money  is  found,  it  ia  considered  a  sign  of  had  luck,  as 
it  is  gained  without  tabor;  an  unexpected  calamity  will  occur 
unless  the  money  is  spent  before  entering  the  house.  If  one  acci- 
dentally places  his  spoon  on  the  table  upside  down,  it  is  a  bad  sign. 
If  one's  boot  is  upside  down,  it  is  considered  bad ;  one  will  remain 
in  the  house  if  this  happens  rather  than  risk  the  consequences, 
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which  ore,  that  he  will  lose  aomethin^  or  be  insulted.    If  both 
boots  are  wroDg  side  np,  it  means  nothing. 

When  lying  down  to  sleep  it  is  considered  beet  to  have  the 
bead  directed  toward  the  soath.  The  head  pointing  toward  the 
north  is  considered  very  bad.  If  the  head  is  directed  toward  the 
sonth,  it  indicates  longevity ;  to  the  east,  happiness ;  to  the  west, 
success ;  to  the  north,  short  life.  If  one  eats  during  lunar  or  solar 
eclipses  sickness  will  follow.  In  Japan  it  is  considered  proper  to 
remain  indoors  daring  eclipses.  In  Korea  drums  are  vigorously 
beaten,  to  drive  away  the  assailant  of  the  sun  or  moon.  This  is  a 
Chinese  idea.  An  eclipse  is  observed  by  its  reflection  in  a  vessel 
of  water.  In  Japan  the  same  thing  is  done,  because  it  is  consid- 
ered impolite  to  look  directly  at  the  eclipse.  Shooting  stars  are 
supposed  to  be  the  excreta  of  stars.  Fumers  have  an  idea  that 
the  moon  is  trying  to  catch  the  sun,  and  if  the  moon  ever  over- 
takes the  sun  they  will  both  fall  to  the  earth,  pressing  the  sur- 
face below  the  water,  and  thus  the  world  will  come  to  an  end.  A 
country  philosopher  told  one  of  my  informants  that  the  stm  was 
many  hundred  times  larger  than  the  earth,  that  the  moon  was 
three  times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  that  all  the  stars  were 
much  larger  than  the  earth.  Lightning  is  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  Gk>d  looking  angry,  while  thunder  is  supposed  to  be  God 
scolding.  It  is  considered  rude  to  lie  down  when  God  is  scolding. 
The  lower  classes  believe  that  if  insanity  occurs  three  or  four  times 
in  a  year  it  is  an  indication  of  the  devil's  work.  Gypsies  are  called 
in  to  drive  the  devil  away  hy  incantation.  Intelligent  doctors 
look  upon  iosanity  as  the  result  of  physical  disease— namely,  that 
the  Are  of  the  heui  burns  in  excess.  They  also  believe  that  some 
hearts  are  chilled,  and  that  other  hearts  are  empty.  Cases  of  in- 
sanity are  not  common,  and  cases  of  idiocy  had  never  been  seen 
by  my  informant,  though  he  had  heard  of  instances.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  a  certain  river  becomes  filled  with  sand  Eorea 
will  become  powerful,  and  so  it  is  a  custom  with  many  people  in 
passing  this  river  to  throw  in  sand.  The  true-lover's  knot  is  the 
same  as  ours,  A  ring  around  the  moon  is  a  sign  that  it  will  rain ; 
the  larger  the  ring  the  sooner  the  rain  will  come.  The  accidental 
breaking  of  a  mirror  is  a  sign  that  death  will  occur  in  the  family. 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  persons  can  not  enter  the  house  for 
three  days,  nor  can  animals  be  killed  for  three  days. 

If  a  man's  eyes  have  more  white  than  black  he  will  become 
foolish.  Tapering  or  pointed  fingers  are  looked  upon  as  indicat- 
ing dexterity.  A  long  arm  is  considered  an  indication  of  wisdom, 
and  its  owner  will  occupy  a  high  oCEicial  position.  In  Japan  the 
same  peculiarity  indicates  a  thief,  which  may  be  regarded  as  only 
another  name  for  a  Korean  official.  A  large  eye  is  a  sign  of  short 
life.    Physiognomistfl  interpret  many  features  of  the  face;  thus  a 
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cnrred  liae  extending  from  the  lolje  of  the  nose  on  each  side  is  a 
sign  of  starvation. 

Palmists  also  exist  in  Korea ;  thus  the  line  of  life  in  the  left 
hand  indicates  long  life,  as  it  does  in  onr  palmistry ;  the  same 
line  in  the  right  hand,  however,  indicates  position.  A  line  corre- 
sponding to  our  line  of  heart  in  the  left  hand  indicates  riches, 
while  the  same  line  in  the  right  hand  indicates  power.  The  num- 
ber of  wrinkles  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  on  the  outside  in 
the  left  hand  indicates  the  number  of  brothers  one  will  have, 
while  in  the  right  hand  it  indicates  the  number  of  sous  to  be 
expected.  Other  lines  occur  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  between  the 
line  of  life  and  the  line  of  heart,  and  these  often  have  a  fancifal 
resemblance  to  some  Chinese  chariicter.  A  combination  of  these 
lines  resembling  the  character  for  water  is  considered  most  pro- 
pitious, because  water  is  unlimited,  and  man  can  not  do  without 
it.  Here  the  Korean  chiromancer  is  far  ahead  of  his  Occidental 
brother  in  idiocy,  for  he  con  make  out  many  ideograms  in  the 
fortuitous  wrinkles  in  the  center  of  the  palm. 

A  familiarity  with  the  language  would  undoubtedly  reveal 
man;  peculiarities  of  expression ;  thus,  for  "  Excuse  me,"  they 
say  "  Do  not  blame  me."  "  Naked  truth  "  is  called  "  Blood  truth." 
"Where  we  say  "  Neither  hay  nor  grass,"  the  Korean  says  "  Neither 
calf  nor  colt."  A  house  fly  is  called  parri  which  means  slan- 
derer; the  connection  is  obscure  till  it  is  explained  that  a  fly 
leaves  a  light  spot  on  a  dark  surface  and  a  dark  spot  on  a  light 
surface.  Among  the  sayings  is  "  Rare  as  a  white-headed  crow  " ; 
injapan  it  is  a  "horse's  horn";  with  us  it  is  "hen's  teeth."  A 
mean  man  is  one  who  gets  his  smoke  by  asking  for  a  light  from 
another  man's  pipe.  In  Japan  the  same  expression  occurs;  also 
in  Japan  a  mean  man  is  one  who  finds  his  clogs  in  the  dark  by 
rapping  his  friend's  head ;  the  light  emitted  from  such  a  blow  is 
supposed  to  illuminate  the  vicinity.  Our  expression  "  The  devil 
is  always  near  when  you  are  talking  about  him  "  is  rendered  in 
Korean  "  Even  the  tiger  comes  " ;  in  Japan  it  is  said  "  his  shadow 
appears."  A  stupid  fellow  in  Korea  is  called  a  "pumpkin  face"; 
in  Japan,  a  "  pumpkin  fellow  " ;  with  us  he  is  a  "  pumpkin  head." 

Miscellaneous. — Twins  at  a  birth  are  not  uncommon,  but 
triplets  are  very  rare.  When  the  latter  event  occurs  the  Govern- 
ment makes  a  present  of  money  te  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  to 
the  parents,  besides  fumisbing  rice  for  two  months. 

A  Korean  gentleman  told  me  that  when  he  first  saw  the  Jap- 
anese he  regarded  them  as  savages,  but  was  much  struck  with  the 
convenience  of  their  dresa  Another  informed  me  that  his  father 
sent  him  into  the  country  to  learn  farming,  at  the  same  time 
instmcting  the  farmer  who  was  to  have  the  care  of  him  to  pro- 
vide only  the  ordinary  food  of  the  farmhouse.    The  young  man's 
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mother,  however,  used  to  send  him  secretly  nice  food  and  delU 
cacies. 

Among  ignorant  people  the  impresBion  of  the  hand  is  signed 
as  an  autograph  to  legal  docnments,  but  never  to  marriage  docu- 
ments. 

Human  statues  are  not  made  at  the  present  time,  but  in  olden 
times  figures  of  large  size  were  sculptured  in  wood  and  atone. 

Beddish  hair  and  beard  and  bine  eyes  are  not  unknown ;  my 
informant  had  seen  a  number  of  such  cases. 

The  classes  of  the  people  in  Korea  rank  much  as  they  do  in 
Japan ;  they  are  in  the  following  order :  1.  Kobles.  %,  A  class 
like  the  Japanese  somurat,  which  is  inherited.  3.  Soldiers.  In 
Japan  the  teachers  would  come  third,  but  they  have  no  rank  in 
Eorea.  4.  Farmers.  6.  Merchants.  6.  Coolies.  7.  Bntohers,  ped- 
dlers,  and  gypsies. 

Snicide  is  uncommon.  When  it  occurs  it  is  among  the  conn- 
try  people.  Forms  of  suicide  are  usually  hauging,  the  taking  of 
poison,  inhaling  fumes  of  charcoal,  and  cutting  the  throat ;  the 
most  usual  form  is  that  of  hanging.  My  informant  had  never 
heard  of  more  than  four  or  five  instances  of  suicide.  Infanticide 
is  not  known.  People  in  the  western  part  of  Korea  often  kill 
each  other  in  fights.  A  curious  story  was  told  me  by  a  Korean, 
who  vouched  for  its  truth.  Two  men,  strangers  to  each  other, 
were  stopping  at  a  hotel ;  one  of  them  went  away  forgetting  to 
pay  his  bill ;  the  other  paid  his  bill,  and,  on  leaving,  the  landlord 
demanded  pay  for  the  one  who  had  defaulted,  supposing  him  to 
be  his  friend.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  a  dispute  over  the  mat- 
tor  ted  to  a  fight,  in  which  the  landlord  was  accidentally  killed. 
The  man  who  had  forgotten  to  pay  heard  of  the  row  and  murder, 
and  hastened  back  and  inquired  of  (he  other  why  he  killed  the 
landlord.  Explanations  followed,  and  the  forgetful  man,  in  re- 
morse at  having  been  the  cause  of  such  a  tragedy,  killed  himself ; 
whereupon  the  survivor,  in  horror  at  having  catwed  the  death  of 
two,  immediately  committed  suicide. 

A  brutal  sport  is  not  uncommon  wherein  men  engage  in  stone- 
throwing,  and  a  number  are  often  killed  outright.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  great  feat  if  one  can  catch  a  stone  and  return  it.  They 
also  fight  with  sticks  and  clubs.  Boys  imitate  the  men  in  these 
kinds  of  fights. 

The  Koreans  regard  their  country  as  possessing  eight  remark- 
able objecte :  1.  An  artificial  pond  thirty  miles  in  length.  3.  A 
mountain  known  as  Kumgansan,  having  twelve  thousand  peaks 
of  white  stone.  This  may  be  the  mountain  known  as  Pak-tu,  or 
Whito  Head,  which  is  likened  to  a  piece  of  porcelain  with  a  scal- 
loped rim.  The  flora  is  said  to  be  white,  and  the  mammals  white- 
haired.    (If  trae,  a  case  of  protective  coloration.)    3.  A  hole  in 
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the  monntain  from  which  the  wind  conetantly  blows.  4.  A  bnild- 
iDg  m  the  Boatheru  part  of  Eorea  which  has  one  room  having 
the  dimeiiBiona  of  one  thonsand  squares ;  one  square  has  the 
dimension  of  seven  feet  each  way ;  the  floor  equals  an  acre  in 
extent.  5.  A  beach  composed  of  water-worn  stones  assuming  the 
shapes  of  wild  beasts,  cattle,  mountains,  and  other  forms.  (Ob- 
jects of  this  kind  are  often  seen  mounted  on  little  teakwood 
stands  in  Japan  and  China.)  6.  A  river  called  by  a  Korean  name 
which  means  "  against  sand  " — in  other  words,  it  is  believed  that 
the  water  flows  in  one  direction  while  the  sand  runs  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  7.  A  flats  one  thousand  years  old,  and  only  one 
man  has  been  known  who  could  play  on  it.    8.  A  stone  Buddha. 

An  examination  of  Korean  objects  of  manufacture,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Feabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem,  will  convince  one 
of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  people.  The  rude  musical  in- 
struments, rude  pottery,  rough  work  generally,  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  all  iuduatrial  art  handwork,  testify  to  the 
alarming  decay  of  the  nation.  Flanked  as  Korea  is  by  China  on 
the  one  hand  and  Japan  on  the  other,  with  their  advanced  indus- 
tries and  skillful  art  handwork,  and  possessing,  as  Korea  does, 
the  records  of  a  great  past,  the  degradation  and  decay  that  have 
come  upon  the  nation  must  have  come  about  through  their  own 
fault  Repeated  demands  for  an  explanation  of  these  conditions 
only  brought  out  the  answer  that  a  noble  could  ruthlessly  claim 
from  the  artisan  any  work  he  might  do,  and  this  without  recom- 
pense. As  a  result,  all  ambition  is  crushed,  and  the  workman 
dares  not  attract  the  attention  of  these  official  sharks  by  fabricat- 
ing anything  of  special  excellence.  From  hand  to  mouth  they 
live ;  the  masses  are  in  abject  poverty,  and  the  only  comforta 
they  appear  to  command  are  heat  and  tobacco.  The  corruption 
of  the  official  class  makes  Tammany  officials  seem  like  white- 
robed  angels. 

OoNCLCSiON. — If  my  various  questions  have  been  correctly 
answered,  one  may  glance  at  the  preceding  statements  and  realize 
in  how  many  ways  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  prevent 
work,  discourage  industry,  and  in  a  surprising  number  of  in- 
stances encourage  the  survival  of  the  nnfittest.  The  appalling 
waste  of  time,  the  degrading  habits  of  life,  and  the  avarice  and 
oppression  of  the  official  class  illustrate  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
result  of  unnatural  selection.  When  one  learns,  for  example,  that 
custom,  following  Confucian  doctrines,  commands  an  industrious 
brother  to  waste  his  energies  in  supporting  a  number  of  idle,  dis- 
solute brothers,  thus  permitting  them  to  survive  to  transmit  their 
lazy  and  vagabond  tendencies,  one  can  easily  understand  the 
present  degradation  of  the  people. 
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DeBpito  these  lamentable  conditions,  there  ia  a  leaven  in  the 
nation  which  may  work  for  regeaeration  if  the  accursed  and  ster- 
ilizing effects  of  Chinese  inflnence  and  dominion  can  be  routed 
out  of  the  land.  I  have  met  Koreans  of  the  highest  character, 
noble,  unselfish,  possessing  every  lovable  trait  and  animated  by 
the  highest  patriotism,  and  these  men  may  yet  be  heard  from  in 
tlie  conncils  of  the  nation. 


THE  RACIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 
_^  A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

(ZoiwU  AutUxilt  Lectant,  1896.) 
Br  WILLIAM  Z.  KIPLEY,  P».  D., 


IV.— STATORE. 

THE  average  stature  of  man,  considered  by  racial  gronps  or 
social  classes,  appears  to  lie  between  the  limits  of  four  feet 
four  inches  and  five  feet  tea  inches,  giving,  that  ia  to  say,  a  range 
of  about  one  foot  and  a  half.  The  physical  elasticity  of  the  spe- 
cies is  not,  however,  as  considerable  as  this  makes  it  appear.  The 
great  majority  of  the  human  race  is  found  restricted  within  much 
narrower  limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three  or  four 
gronps  of  really  dwarfed  men,  less  than  five  feet  tall.  Oar  map 
of  the  world  shows  a  considerable  area  inhabited  by  the  diminu- 
tive Bushmen  in  South  Africa,  and  another  large  body  of  dwarfs 
occors  in  New  Guinea.  The  line  of  demarcation  in  the  first  case 
between  the  yellowish  African  Bushmen  and  the  true  negroes  is 
very  sharp ;  but  in  the  East  Indies  the  very  tall  and  light  Poly- 
nesians shade  off  almost  imperceptibly  in  stature  through  Mela- 
nesia into  the  stunted  Papuans.  Other  scattering  representatives 
of  true  dwarf  races  occur  sporadically  throughout  the  Congo 
region  and  in  Malaysia,  but  their  total  number  is  very  small.  On 
the  whole,  considerably  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
human  species  is  above  the  average  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch ;  so  that  we  may  still  further  narrow  our  range  of  variation 
between  that  limit  and  five  feet  ten  inches.  We  thereby  reduce 
our  racial  differences  of  stature  to  about  nine  inches  between 
extremes.  These  variations  in  size,  it  will  be  observed,  are  less 
than  those  which  occnr  among  the  lower  animals  within  the  same 
species.  Compare,  for  example,  the  dachshund,  the  St.  Bernard, 
the  Italian  greyhound,  and  the  smallest  lapdog,  and  remember 
that  they  are  all  ascribed  to  the  same  si>ecies;  or  that  the  Shet- 
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land  pony  and  the  Percheroa  horBe  are  likewise  classiSed  together. 
These  abDormitiea  are,  to  be  sure,  partly  the  result  of  artificial 
selection  by  man;  but  the  same  variation  holds  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  wild  animals. 

The  bodily  height  of  a  gronp  of  men  is  the  resultant  of  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  many  of  which  are  as  pnrely  artificial  ae  those  con- 
cerned in  the  domestication  of  animals.  These  causes  are  quite 
as  tmly  social  or  economic  as  they  are  physical  or  physiological. 
Among  them  we  may  count  environment,  natural  or  artificial 
selection,  and  habits  of  life.  Beneath  all  of  these,  more  fnnda- 
mental  than  any,  lies  the  influence  of  race  which  concerns  us 
ultimately.  This  is  overlaid  and  partially  obscured  by  a  fourth 
peculiarity  manifested  as  a  result  of  the  sportiveness  of  Nature, 
whereby  a  large  number  of  variations  are  due  to  chance,  seem- 
ingly not  caused  by  any  distinct  influences  whatever.  By  scien- 
tific analysis  we  may  eliminate  this  last  factor,  namely,  chance 
variation.  The  first  four  causes  besides  race  are  more  important 
and  deserve  consideration  by  themselves. 

Among  savages  it  is  easy  to  localize  the  vnfltience  of  environ' 
ment,  as  it  acts  directly  through  limitation  of  the  food  supply. 
In  general,  the  extreme  statures  of  the  hnman  species  are  found 
either  in  regions  where  a  naturally  short  race,  like  the  Bushmen 
of  South  Africa,  are  confined  within  a  district  of  great  infertility 
like  the  Kalahari  Desert ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  natu- 
rally tall  race,  like  the  Polynesians  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  enjoys 
all  the  material  bounties  which  Nature  has  to  bestow.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  prevalent  shortness  of  the  Eskimo  and  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  arctic  regions  is  largely  due  to  this  factor.  It  is  also 
likely  that  the  miserable  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  much 
shorter  than  the  Patagonians  for  the  same  reason.  Scarcity  or 
uncertainty  of  food  limits  growth.  Wherever  the  life  conditions 
iQ  this  respect  become  changed,  in  that  place  the  influence  of 
environment  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  the  average  stature  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  the  Hottentots,  physically  of  the  same  race  as 
the  Bushmen,  but  inhabiting  a  more  fertile  region,  and,  more- 
over, possessed  of  a  regular  food  supply  in  their  flocks  and 
herds,  are  appreciably  taller  from  these  causes  alone.  All  the 
aborigines  of  America  seem  to  be  subject  to  this  same  influence 
of  the  fertility  of  their  environment.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
for  example,  they  are  much  taller  than  in  the  desert  lands  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  In  the  mountains  on  either  side  of 
the  Mississippi  basin,  they  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  shorter,  al- 
though living  the  same  life  and  belonging  to  the  same  raca  The 
Creeks  and  the  Iroquois  exceed  the  Pueblos  by  several  inches, 
probably  because  of  the  material  bounty  of  their  environment ; 
and  where  we  find  a  single  tribe,  such  as  the  Cherokees,  inhabit- 
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iDg  both  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  we  find  a  deficiency  of 
stature  in  the  mountains  quite  marked  b;  comparison.* 

Among  civilized  peoples  this  direct  influence  of  environment 
acta  likewise  through  the  food  supply  to  affect  the  stature  of  any 
given  group  of  men.  Thus,  in  Europe  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  among  the  aborigines  of  America,  the  populations  of 
mountainous  districts  are  shorter  than  those  which  enjoy  the  fer- 
tility of  the  plains  and  the  river  basins,!  Wherever  the  geology 
of  a  district  has  produced  a  soil  which  yields  with  difficulty  to 
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cultivation,  or  where  the  climate  is  unfavorable  to  prosperity,  the 
influence  is  reflected  in  the  physic^  stature  of  the  population. 
All  over  Europe  we  may  locate  such  "misery  spots,"  one  of 
which  will,  however,  serve  as  an  example.  It  is  depicted  in  the 
accompanyiog  map. 

This  spot  ia  likewise  indicated  in  the  soxith  central  part  of 
France  upon  our  general  map  for  Europe,  on  page  30,  by  a  small 
black-dotted  area.  Thia  meana  a  general  average  stature  of  five 
feet  and  two  to  three  inches — a  low  level  not  elsewhere  touched 

*  Dr.  Bow,  in  Ver  huidlungen  der  Beriiner  uithropotogischeii  GeselUchaft,  Stiung 
voD  H&i  18,  189B,  gives  fine  deuib  on  the  American  aborigiaea. 

f  Kanke,  in  hU  Beitiai^  zur  ph jirischeii  Anthropoli^e  der  Baveni.flDda  the  moantaineera 
taller  in  his  countrj ;  but  Dr.  livi  provea  the  oppoBite  for  llaij.  Vide  also  Der  Uetiacb,  ii, 
p.  126. 
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in  France  save  in  a  little  spot  to  the  Bouthwest  of  this,  where 
similar  conditions  prevail.  Here  in  Limousin  there  ie  a  barren 
range  of  low  hills  which  lies  along  the  ttividiDg  line  between  the 
departments  of  Dordogne,  Corr^ze  and  Hante-Vienne,  about  half- 
way between  P^rigueux  and  Limoges.  The  water  courses  on  our 
map  show  the  location  of  these  uplands.  They  extend  over  an 
area  about  seventy-five  miles  long  and  half  as  wide,  wherein 
average  human  misery  is  most  profound.  Dense  ignorance  pre- 
vails. There  is  more  illiteracy  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 
The  contrast  in  stature,  even  with  the  low  average  of  all  the 
surrounding  region,  is  clearly  marked  by  the  dark  tint.  There 
are  sporadic  bits  of  equal  diminutiveness  elsewhere  to  the  south 
and  west,  but  none  are  so  extended  or  so  extreme.  Two  thirds  of 
the  men  are  below  five  feet  three  inches  in  height  in  some  of  the 
commnnes,  and  tue  women  are  three  or  more  inches  shorter  even 
than  this.  One  man  in  ten  is  below  four  feet  eleven  inches  in 
stature.  This  is  not  due  to  race,  for  several  racial  types  are 
equally  stunted  in  this  way  within  the  same  area.  It  is  primarily 
due  to  generations  of  subjection  to  a  harsh  climate,  to  a  soil 
which  is  worthless  for  agricnlture,  to  a  steady  diet  of  boiled 
chestnuts  and  stagnant  water,  and  to  unsanitary  dwellings  in  the 
deep,  narrow,  and  damp  valleys.  Still  further  proof  may  be 
found  to  show  that  these  people  are  not  stunted  by  any  heredi- 
tary inflnence,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  children  born  here,  but 
who  migrate  and  grow  up  elsewhere,  are  normal  in  height ;  while 
those  born  elsewhere,  but  who  are  subject  to  this  environment 
during  the  growing  period  of  youth,  are  proportionately  dwarfed.* 
We  have  referred  in  the  preceding  paragraph  to  another 
similar  "misery  spot"  to  the  southwest  of  the  Limousin  hills. 
It  is  dotted  black  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  The  cause  is  here 
the  same.  The  department  of  I^ndes  derives  its  name  from  the 
great  expanse  of  fiat  country,  barely  above  the  sea  level,  which 
stretches  away  south  of  Bordeaux.  There  is  no  natural  drainage 
slope.  The  subsoil  is  an  impervious  clay.  In  the  rainy  season, 
water  accumulates  and  forms  stagnant  marshes,  covered  with 
rank  vegetation.  At  other  times  the  water  dries  away,  and  the 
vegetation  dies  and  rots.  Malaria  was  long  the  curse  of  the  land. 
Government  works  are  to-day  reclaiming  much  of  it  for  culti- 
vation and  health,  but  it  will  be  generations  before  the  people 
recover  from  the  physical  degeneration  of  the  past.  Influences 
akin  to  these  have  undoubtedly  been  of  great  effect  in  many 
other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  Sardinia 
and  Spain,  where  the  largest  area  of  short  statures  in  Europe 
prevails  to-day. 

*  Colli^on  in  H^molrea  de  la  Socitti  d'Anthrapologie,  series  iii,  toL  i,  laec.  8,  pp.  8S  ttq. 
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Environmeut  thus  acts  directly  upon  statTtre  through  the  food 
supply  ssd  economic  pro&perity.  The  second  modifying  influence 
lies  in  so-called  artificial  seleciion — a  cause  which  is  peculiarly 
potent  in  modem  social  life.  The  efficiency  of  this  force  depends 
upon  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  bodily  height 
and  physical  vigor.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  goodly  stature 
in  a  youth  implies  a  surplus  of  energy  over  and  above  the  amount 
requisite  merely  to  sustain  life.*  Hence  it  follows  that,  more 
often  than  otherwise,  a  tall  population  implies  a  relatively  healthy- 
one.  Our  double  map,  covering  the  westernmost  promontory  of 
French  Brittany,  shows  this  most  clearly.  In  the  interior  can- 
tons, shorter  on  the  average  by  an  inch  than  in  towns  along  the 
seacoast,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  defective  or  degen- 

5TATVRE    «-    HEALTH 
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erat«  constitutional  types.  The  parallelism  between  the  two  maps 
is  broken  in  but  three  or  four  instances.  The  map,  in  fact,  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  our  assertion  far  better  than  words  can  ex- 
press it. 

This  relation  between  stature  and  health  is  brought  to  con- 
crete expression  in  the  armies  of  Europe  through  a  rejection  of 
all  recruits  for  service  who  fall  below  a  certain  minimum  stand- 
ard of  height,  generally  about  five  feet  The  result  of  this  is  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  marriage  for  all  the  fully  developed 
men,  during  their  three  years  in  barracks;  while  the  undersized 
individuals,  exempted  from  service  on  this  account,  are  left  free 
to  propagate  the  species  meanwhile.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
eflEect  of  this  artificial  selection  is  to  put  a  distinct  premium  npon 
inferiority  of  stature,  in  so  far  as  future  generations  are  con- 
cerned ?  This  enforced  postponement  of  marriage  for  the  normal 
man,  not  required  of  the  degenerate,  is  even  more  important  than 
at  first  sight  appears.    It  implies  not  merely  that  the  children  of 

*  The  two  maps  by  CbasMgne  on  BritUn;  are  given  in  R«tu«  d'Anthropologie,  Mriea  il, 
ToL  ir,  p.  «0. 
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normal  families  are  born  later  in  life— that  would  not  be  of  great 
moment  in  itself — it  means  far  more  than  this.  The  majority  of 
children  are  more  often  bom  in  the  earlier  half  of  married  life, 
before  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Hence  a  postponement  of  matri- 
mony means  not  only  lat^r  children  but  fewer  children.  Herein 
lies  the  great  significance  of  the  phenomenon  for  u&  Standing 
armies  tend  in  this  respect  to  overload  sncceeding  generations 
with  inferior  types  of  men.  This  selection  ia,  in  operation,  akin 
to  the  inflaence  which  Oalton  has  invoked  as  a  partial  explana- 
tion for  the  mental  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  This  he  ascribes 
to  the  beliefs  and  castoma  by  which  all  th«  finer  minds  and  spirits 
were  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  matrimony  by  the  Chnrch, 
leaving  the  entire  future  population  to  the  loins  of  the  physically 
robust  and  adventnrons  portion  of  the  community.  Hind  spent 
itself  in  a  single  generation  of  search  for  knowledge;  physique, 
bereft  of  intellect,  was  left  to  its  own  devices  among  the  common 
peopla 

The  intensity  of  this  military  selection,  potent  enough  in  time 
of  peace,  is  of  coarse  highly  augmented  during  the  prosecution 
of  a  war.  At  such  i>eriocls  the  normal  men  are  not  only  isolated 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  their  ranks  are  permanently  decimated 
by  the  mortality  at  the  front.  The  selective  inflaence  is  doahly 
operative.  Fortunately,  we  possess  data  which  appear  to  afford 
illoHtration  of  its  effects.  Detailed  investigation  in  various  parts 
of  France  is  bringing  to  light  certain  carious  after-effects  of  the 
late  Franco- Prussian  War.  We  do  not  always  fully  realize  what 
Buch  an  event  means  for  a  nation,  quite  irrespective  of  the  actual 
mortality,  and  of  the  direct  economic  expenditure.  Every  family 
in  the  luid  is  affected  by  it ;  and  the  future  bears  its  full  share 
with  the  contemporaneous  population.  In  France,  for  example, 
during  the  year  of  the  war,  there  were  seventy-five  thousand  fewer 
marriages  than  usnaL  In  1871,  upon  its  conclusion,  an  unprece- 
dented epidemic  of  them  broke  out,  not  equaled  in  absolnte 
numbers  since  the  veterans  returned  from  the  front  in  1813,  on 
the  cessation  of  hostUities  at  that  time. 

Two  tendencies  have  been  noted,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
generations  of  offspring  severally  conceived  before,  during,  and 
after  the  war.  This  appeared  in  the  conscripts  who  came  before 
the  recruiting  commissions  in  16dO-'93,  at  which  time  the  chil- 
dren conceived  in  war  times  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  liable 
for  service.  In  the  population  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
the  flower  of  French  manhood,  then  in  the  field,  was  without  pro- 
portionate representation.  There  must  have  been  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance, not  only  of  stunted  men,  rejected  from  the  army  for 
deficiency  of  stature  alone,  but  of  those  otherwise  physically  un- 
fitted for  service.    Hence,  the  population  born  of  this  time  ought, 
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if  heredity  means  anytliiug,  to  retain  some  traces  of  Its  relatively 
degenerate  derivation.  This  ie  indeed  the  case.  In  Dordogne  this 
contingent  incladed  nearly  seven  per  cent  more  deficient  statures 
than  the  normal  average.  Quite  independently,  in  the  distant 
department  of  Herault,  Laponge  diecovered  the  same  thing.  He 
found  in  some  cantons  a  decrease  of  nearly  an  inch  in  the  average 
stature  of  this  unfortanate  generation,  while  exemptions  for  de- 
ficiency of  stature  suddenly  rose  from  six  to  sixteen  per  cent.* 
This  selection  is  not,  however,  entirely  maleficent.  A  fortunate 
compensation  is  afforded  in  another  direction.  For  the  gener- 
ation conceived  of  the  men  returned  to  their  families  at  the  close 
of  the  war  has  shown  a  distinctly  upward  tendency  almost  as  well 
marked.  Those  who  survived  the  perils  and  privations  of  serv- 
ice were  presumably  in  many  cases  the  most  active  and  ru^^ ; 
the  weaker  portion  having  succumhed  in  the  meanwhile,  either  to 
wounds  or  sickness.  The  result  was  that  the  generation  con- 
ceived directly  after  the  war  was  as  much  above  the  average, 
especially  evinced  in  general  physique  perhaps  more  than  in 
stature,  as  their  predecessors,  born  of  war  times,  were  below  the 
normal. 

Another  illustration  of  the  operation  of  artificial  selection  in 
determining  the  stature  of  any  given  group  of  men  appears  iu 
the  physique  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  In  the  good  old 
days  when  people  emigrated  from  Europe  because  they  had  seri- 
ously cast  up  an  account  and  discovered  that  they  could  better 
their  condition  in  life  by  coming  to  America — that  is,  before  the 
days  when  they  came  because  they  were  overpersuaded  by  steam- 
ship agents,  eager  for  the  commissions  on  the  sale  of  tickets,  or 
because  of  the  desire  of  their  home  governments  to  he  rid  of 
them — in  those  days  investigation  revealed  that  on  the  average 
the  immigrants  were  physically  taller  than  the  people  from  whom 
they  sprang.  This  difference,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to 
upward  of  an  inch  upon  the  average.  Among  the  Scotch,  a 
difference  of  nearly  two  inches  was  shown  to  exist  by  the  meas- 
urements taken  during  our  civil  war.  These  immigrants  were  a 
picked  lot  of  men — picked,  because  it  required  all  the  coarse 
which  physical  vigor  could  give  to  pull  up  stakes  and  start  life 
anew.  This  law  that  noiuml  emigrants,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
are  taller  than  the  stay-at-home  average  was  again  exemplified 
during  the  civil  war  in  another  way.  It  was  found  that  recruits 
hailing  from  States  other  than  those  in  which  they  were  bom 
were  generally  taller  than  those  who  had  always  remained  in  the 

*  For  further  det^b,  vide  the  excellent  uiBlfsip  b;  Dr.  Colligoon,  Id  M^oioireB  de  la 
f^oddt^  d'Anthropologie,  Parin,  Bcriea  iii,  toI.  i,  p.  3S  uq..,  and  Dr.  Lapouge,  in  Lee  Selec- 
tiona  SoeiBleg,  pp.  208  and  234  teq.  A  most  noteworthy  treatise  in  manj  w«7S,  Vvdt  also 
BulletiD  de  la  Soci6t6  Laopiedodenac  de  Geognpliie,  ttu,  p.  Bbe  »eq. 
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places  of  their  birth — that  is  to  say,  here  again  physical  vigor 
and  the  adventarous  migratory  spirit  seemed  to  staud  in  close 
relation  to  one  another.* 

Id  times  of  peace,  perhaps  the  most  potent  influesce  of  this 
form  of  artificial  selection  bears  npon  the  differences  in  stature 
which  obtain  between  different  occwpaiiona  or  professwns.  The 
physically  well  developed  men  seek  certain  trades  or  occnpations 
in  which  their  vigor  and  strength  may  stand  them  in  good  stead : 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  by  natnre  weakly,  and  coinci- 
dently  often  deficient  in  stature,  are  compelled  to  make  shift  with 
some  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Thus,  workers  in  iron, 
porters,  firemen,  policemen  are  taller,  as  a  class,  than  the  average, 
because  they  are  of  necessity  recruited  from  the  more  robust  por- 
tion of  the  population.  In  marked  contrast  to  them  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  weavers,  in  an  occupation  which  entails  slight 
demands  upon  the  physical  powers,  and  which  is  open  to  all,  how- 
ever weakly  they  may  be,  are  appreciably  shorter  than  the  aver- 
age. Moreover,  certain  diseases  fall  upon  this  second  class  in  a 
way  which  tends  still  further  to  lower  the  average  stature  among 
them.  Thus,  consumption  is  uncommonly  prevalent  in  these  par- 
ticularly sedentary  industrial  classes,  and  it  is  also  more  common 
among  tall  youths.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  disease  weeds 
out,  as  if  by  choice,  those  who  within  this  relatively  stunted  class 
rise  above  its  average.  As  an  extreme  example  of  this  selective 
influence  exercised  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation  we  may  in- 
stance grooms,  who  as  a  class  are  over  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
British  population  as  a  whole.  This  is  probably  because  men 
who  are  light  la  build  and  short  in  stature  find  here  an  opening 
which  is  suited  to  their  physiqne.  Their  weight  may  neverthe- 
less be  often  greater  than  the  stature  implies,  because  of  an  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  late  in  life. 

The  final  effects  of  this  influence  of  artificial  selection  are 
highly  intensified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  the  choice 
of  occupation  is  once  made,  other  forces  come  into  play  which 
differentiate  still  further  the  stature  of  the  several  classes.  This 
is  the  last  of  our  modifying  influences  upon  racial  stature,  name- 
ly, the  effect  of  habits  of  life  or  of  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Thus,  the  weakly  youth  who  enters  a  sedentary  occupation  imme- 
diately becomes  subjected  to  unfavorable  circumstances  as  a 

•  For  moet  at  the  eitniples  of  wdal  aod  ecoDomlc  dilTerences  b  suture,  I  un  io- 
debted  to  Dr.  Beddoe  for  bia  Baperb  work  Od  the  ^tatura  and  Bulk  of  Han  in  Great 
Britun ;  to  the  Aotbropometric  Committee  of  the  British  AasociadoD  for  the  AdTaDCement 
of  Sdence,  repeat  of  I8B3;  to  Etoberta's  Manual  of  ADtbropometr; ;  and  to  our  American 
reaulls  given  in  Gould's  Inreatigations  in  the  Military  and  Antb Topological  Statistics  of 
American  SoldlCTS,  IBes ;  and  Bait«r,  in  Medical  StatlsUcB  of  the  Provoat-Marshal-Gener- 
■I'b  Bureau,  lS7fi. 
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result  of  bis  choice.  If  he  chooses  to  take  up  the  tailor's  trade 
because  he  ia  physicaly  unfitted  for  other  pursuite,  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  trade  tend  to  degenerate  his  physique  still  further. 
Among  these  we  may  count  the  cramped  position  in  which  he 
works,  the  long  hours,  the  unsanitary  surroundings,  etc.  An 
active  life  conduces  to  growth  and  Tigor,  especially  an  active  life 
in  the  open  air.  Denied  all  these  advantages,  everything  oper- 
ates to  exaggerate  the  peculiarities  which  were  due  to  natural 
causes  in  the  preceding  generation  alone.  This  direct  influence 
of  the  nature  of  the  employment  is  probably  the  second  principal 
cause  of  the  great  differences  in  stature  which  we  observe  among 
the  several  social  classes  in  any  community.  At  the  head  stand 
the  liberal  professions,  followed  in  order,  as  our  table  shows, 
by  the  farmers  and  the  commercial  group,  then  by  the  industrial 

Average  Btalurt  tn  IiuAe*  (Great  E 
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open-air  classes,  and  finally  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  indoor 
and  sedentary  occupations.  The  difference  between  these  last 
two — namely,  those  who  work  in  the  open  sir  and  those  who  are 
confined  within  doors — amounts  in  Great  Britain  to  upward  of 
one  half  an  inch  upon  the  average,  if  we  consider  masons,  carpen- 
ters, and  day  laborera  as  typical  of  the  first  class,  and  tailors  and 
shoemakers  of  the  second.  As  our  table  shows,  the  differences 
during  the  period  of  growth  often  amount  to  upward  of  two 
inches,  greater  among  girls  than  among  boys.  As  an  extreme 
example  of  divergencies  of  this  kind,  we  may  instance  a  difference 
of  seven  inches  between  boys  of  fourteen  in  the  well-to-do  classes 
and  those  who  are  in  the  industrial  schools  in  Qreat  Britain. 
Later  in  life  this  disparity  becomes  less,  as  it  appears  that  the 
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infltience  of  factory  life  is  more  oftea  to  retard  growth  than  to 
cause  a  complete  cessation  of  it. 

Interesting  dedactions  might  also  be  drawn  from  the  relation 
of  the  height  to  the  weight  in  any  class,  by  which  we  may  deter- 
mine to  some  degree  when  and  how  these  degenerative  indnences 
become  effective.  Thus  clerks,  ae  a  class,  are  above  the  average 
stature,  but  below  it  in  weight.  This  follows  because  these  men 
are  recruited  from  a  social  group  where  the  influences  during  the 
period  of  growth  are  favorable.  The  normal  stature  was  attained 
at  this  time.  The  unfavorable  circumstances  have  come  into  play 
later  through  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  occupation,  and  the  re* 
salt  is  a  deficiency  in  weight.  The  case  of  grooms  given  above 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  for  they  became  grooms  because 
they  were  short,  but  have  gained  in  weight  afterward  because 
the  occupation  was  favorable  to  health. 

These  differences  in  stature  within  the  community  offer  a  co* 
gent  argument  for  the  protection  of  our  people  by  means  of  well- 
ordered  factory  laws.  The  Anthropological  Committee  of  the 
British  Aesociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  delares,  as  a 
result  of  its  detailed  investigation,  that  the  protection  of  youth 
by  law  in  Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  the  gain  of  a  whole  year's 
growth  for  the  factory  children.  In  other  words,  a  boy  of  nine 
years  in  1873  was  found  to  equal  in  weight  and  in  stature  one  of 
ten  years  of  age  in  1833.  This  is  nature's  reward  for  the  passage 
of  laws  presumably  better  than  the  present  so-called  "  beneficent " 
statute  in  South  Carolina  which  forbids  upward  of  eleven  hours' 
toil  a  day  for  children  v/ndeT  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  every  coun- 
try where  the  subject  has  been  investigated — in  Germany,  in 
Russia,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  or  Great  Britain — the  same  influ- 
ence is  shown.  Fortunately,  the  advance  out  of  barbarism  is 
evidenced  generally  by  a  progressive  increase  in  the  statni-e  of  the 
population  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of 
the  masses,  which  is  certainly  going  on  decade  by  decade,  abso- 
lutely if  not  relatively.  There  is  no  such  change  taking  place 
among  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  It  is  the  masses  which 
are,  so  to  speak,  catching  up  with  the  procession.  It  offers  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  world  moves 
forward. 

One  of  the  factors  akin  to  that  of  occupation  which  appears 
to  determine  stature  is  the  unfavorable  infiuence  of  eity  life.  The 
general  rule  in  Europe  seems  to  be  that  the  urban  type  is  phys- 
ically degenerate.  This  would  imply,  of  course,  not  the  type 
which  migrates  to  the  city  on  the  attainment  of  majority,  or  the 
type  which  enjoys  an  all-summer  vacation  in  the  country,  but  the 
urban  type  which  is  born  in  the  city,  and  which  grows  up  in  such 
environment,  to  enter  a  trade  which  is  also  bom  of  town  life. 
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The  differences  in  statnre  wbicli  are  traceable  to  this  influence  of 
city  life  are  considerable.  The  town  population  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinbargh  offers  an  extreme  example  wherein  tbe  average  stature 
has  been  found  to  be  four  inches  leas  than  the  average  for  tbe 
suburban  districts.  The  people,  at  the  same  time,  are  on  the 
average  thirty-six  pounds  lighter.  Dr.  Beddoe,  the  great  author- 
ity upon  this  subject,  concludes  his  investigation  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  by  this  statement :  "  It  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  proved  that  the  stature  of  men  in  the  large  towns  of  Britain 
is  lowered  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  nation,  and  as 
probable  that  such  degradation  is  hereditary  and  progressive." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  unfavorable 
influence  of  city  life  is  often  obscured  by  the  great  social  selection 
which  is  at  work,  as  we  shall  hope  to  show  later,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  physical  type  of  the  population  of  great  cities. 
While  the  coarse  of  the  town  type  by  itself  is  downward,  often- 
times the  city  attracts  another  class  which  is  markedly  superior, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  immigrants  of  the  United  States  have 
been  distinguished  in  this  respect.  Taking  IiOndon  as  a  whole, 
the  stature  of  its  people  is  apparently  above  tbe  level  of  the 
surrounding  districts,  despite  the  unfavorable  influences  of  urban 
life.  At  the  same  time  the  suburban  counties  about  London  are 
marked  by  a  standard  below  the  average.  This  foUows,  probably, 
from  the  great  selective  process  by  which  all  of  the  better  types 
of  the  rural  population  are  continually  being  drawn  off  into  the 
vortex  of  city  life.  The  effect  of  it  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the 
average  stature  of  the  town  population,  taken  as  a  whole. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  how  far  the  relative 
height  of  the  sexes  is  due  to  a  similar  selective  process.  Certain 
it  is  that  among  us,  in  civilization,  women  average  from  three  to 
four  inches  below  men  in  stature,  a  disparity  which  is  consider- 
ably less  among  primitive  peoples.  Dr.  Brinton  has  invoked  as  a 
partial  explanation,  at  least,  for  this,  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
sexual  division  of  labor  which  obtains  among  as.  This  law  com- 
mands, in  theory,  that  the  men  should  perform  the  arduous  phys- 
ical labor  of  life,  leaving  the  more  sedentary  portion  of  it  to  the 
women.  If  the  conscious  choice  of  mates  had  followed  this  tend- 
ency, its  effect  would  certainly  be  unfavorable  to  the  development 
of  an  increasing  stature  among  women,  while  it  might  operate  to 
better  the  endowment  of  men  in  that  respect.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  time  at  our  command,  to  follow  this  out.  Probably  this 
difference  of  stature  between  the  sexes  is  partially  due  to  some 
other  cause  which  stops  growth  iu  the  woman  earlier  than  in  the 
man.    The  problem  is  too  complex  to  follow  out  in  this  place. 

From  the  preceding  array  of  facts  it  will  appear  that  in  stature 
we  have  rather  an  irresponsible  witness  in  the  matter  of  race,    A 
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physical  trait  so  liable  to  disturbance  by  circnmstaDces  outside 
the  human  body  is  correspondingly  invalidated  as  an  indication 
of  hereditary  tendencies  which  lie  within.  We  are  compelled 
for  this  reason  to  assign  the  third  place  to  this  characteristic 
in  our  series  of  racial  testa,  placing  it  below  the  color  of  the  hair 
and  eyes  in  the  scale.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  entirely 
worthless  for  our  ethnic  purposes.  There  are  many  clear  cases 
of  differences  of  stature  which  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause ; 
but  it  bids  us  be  cautious  about  judging  hastily.  It  commands 
as  to  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  hundreds  of  observations, 
and  to  rigidly  eliminate  all  social  factors.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  take  the  broad  view,  by  including  so  many  individuals 
that  locally  progressive  and  degenerative  factors  may  counter- 
balance one  another.  Turning  back  to  our  world  map  of  statures, 
it  will  at  once  appear  that  we  can  not  divide  the  human  species 
into  definite  continental  groups  characterized  by  distinct  pecnl- 
iaritiea  of  stature.  The  so-called  yellow  Mongolian  race  comprises 
both  tall  and  short  peoples.  The  aborigines  of  America  are,  as  a  - 
rule,  tall ;  but  in  the  Andes,  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  and 
elsewhere  they  are  quite  undersized.  The  only  two  racial  groups 
which  seem  to  he  homogeneous  in  stature  are  the  true  African 
negroes  and  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  the  Pacific.  la  Africa 
the  environment  is  quite  uniform.  In  the  other  cases  racial 
peculiarities  seem  to  be  deeply  enough  ingrained  to  overcome  the 
disturbances  due  to  outward  factora  The  Malays  are  always  and 
everywhere  rather  short.  The  Polynesians  are  obstinately  in- 
clined toward  tallness.  With  these  exceptions;  racial  or  heredi- 
tary predispositions  in  stature  seem  to  be  absent.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Europe  by  itself,  and  inquire  if  the  same  rule 
holds  here  as  well. 

The  light  tints  upon  this  map  *  indicate  the  tall  populations ;  as 
the  tint  darkens,  the  people  become  progressively  more  and  more 
stunted.  Here  again  we  find  that  Europe  comprehends  a  very 
broad  range  of  variations.  The  Scotch,  with  an  average  height 
of  five  feet  and  ten  inches,  stand  on  a  level  with  the  tall  Polyne- 
sians and  Americans,  both  aboriginal  and  modem  white.  At  the 
other  extreme,  the  south  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards,  range 
alongside  the  shortest  of  men,  if  we  except  the  abnormal  dwarf 

*  This  map  la  constnicted  from  a  grrat  namber  of  detailed  local  iaTeatigations,  tbe  re- 
bdIU  of  wblcb  bare  be«D,  *•  far  aa  poeeible,  coirebtled  and  reduced  to  a  comnion  baM. 
Mmi;  aerioua  dUScoltiee  have  lo  be  oTercome,  aod  tbe  final  result  must  be  regarded  aa 
meralj  approximate.  For  example,  some  obaerven  ba*e  studied  tbe  entire  peculation  of 
districts;  otben  draw  thrir  Sgtirea  from  tbe  arm;  alone,  from  which,  of  course,  all  tiie 
BbnomMllT  short  men  bave  been  eliminated.  Some  give  averages  alone ;  otben  work  b; 
percenUle  grades.  To  be  sore,  these  two  methods  give  pirallel  ruaulu ;  but  how  dlscoTer 
tbe  average  from  themf    Complete  delaiU  will  be  publUhed  in  due  season. 
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racee  of  Africa.  From  one  to  the  other  of  these  limits  there  is  & 
re^lar  transition,  which  again  points  indubitably  to  racial  law. 
Two  specific  centers  of  tall  stature  appear,  if  we  inclade  the  minor 
but  marked  tendency  of  the  Dalmatians  and  Montenegrins  along 


the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  principal  one  lies  in  the  north,  cnlminat- 
ing  in  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia.  In  Britain,  economic 
prosperity  undoubtedly  is  of  importance,  as  the  level  of  material 
comfort  is  probably  higher  than  on  the  Continent,  With  this 
exception  it  appears  that  the  Teutons  as  a  race  are  responsible 
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for  the  phenomenon.  Wherever  they  have  penetrated,  as  in 
northern  France,  down  the  Rhone  Valley,  or  in  Anstria,  the 
popalation  shows  its  effects. 

Central  Europe  is  generally  marked  by  medium  height.  The 
people  tend  to  be  stocky  rather  than  tall.  The  same  holda  true 
as  we  tarn  to  the  Slavic  countries  in  the  east  of  Europe.  Across 
Aaatria  and  Russia  there  is  a  progressive  although  slight  tend- 
ency in  this  direction.  The  explanation  of  the  extreme  short 
stature  of  southern  Europe  is  more  problematical.  Our  map 
points  to  a  racial  center  of  real  diminutiveness,  at  an  average  of 
five  feet  and  one  or  two  inches.  Too  protracted  civilization,  such 
as  it  was,  is  partly  to  blame.    Some  authorities,  notably  Lapouge 


and  Fallot,  even  assert  that  naturally  the  people  are  as  tall  as 
the  Alpine  populations.  Northern  Africa  certainly  favors  this 
view.  We  must  await  further  investigation  on  this  point,  rest- 
ing content  with  the  fact,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  that  the 
average  stature  is  exceedingly  low  to-day. 

We  may  demonstrate  the  innate  tendency  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  toward  tallness  of  stature  more  locally  than  by  this  con- 
tinental method.  We  may  follow  the  trait  from  place  to  place, 
as  this  migratory  race  has  moved  across  the  map.  Wherever 
these  "greasy  seven-foot  giants,"  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris  called 
them,  have  gone,  they  have  implanted  their  stature  upon  the 
people,  where  it  has  remained  long  persistent  thereafter.     Per- 
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haps  the  clearest  detailed  illustration  of  the  expression  of  IjhiB 
racial  peoQliarity  is  offered  by  the  people  of  Brittany.  Many 
years  ago  observers  began  to  note  the  cootrastB  in  the  Armorican 
Peninsula  between  the  Bretons  and  the  other  French  peasantry ; 
and  especially  the  local  differences  between  the  people  of  the 
interior  and  those  fringing  the  seacoast.  The  regularity  of  the 
phenomenon  is  made  manifest  by  the  preceding  map.  This  is 
constructed  from  observations  on  all  the  youth  who  came  of 
age  during  a  period  of  ten  years  from  1850-'59.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  has  been  tested  in  every  way. 
Other  measurements,  made  twenty  years  later,  are  precisely  paral- 
lel in  their  results,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  Finisterra* 

The  average  stature  of  the  whole  peninsula  is  low,  being  only 
about  five  feet  and  five  inches ;  yet  in  this  "  tache  noire  "  it  de- 
scends more  than  a  full  inch  below  this.  This  appreciable  differ- 
ence is  not  wholly  due  to  environment,  although  the  facts  cited 
for  Finisterre  show  that  it  is  of  some  effect.  The  whole  penin- 
sula is  rocky  and  barren.  The  only  advantage  that  the  people  on 
the  coast  enjoy  is  the  support  of  the  fisheries.  This  is  no  insig- 
nificant factor,  to  be  sure.  Yet  we  have  direct  proof  beyond  this 
that  race  is  here  in  evidence;  this  is  afforded  by  other  physical 
differences  between  the  population  of  the  coast  and  that  of  the 
interior.  The  people  of  the  littoral  are  lighter  in  hair  and  eyes, 
and  appreciably  longer-headed ;  in  other  words,  they  show  traces 
of  Teutonic  intermixture.  In  ancient  times  this  whole  coast  was 
known  as  the  "lUus  Saxonteum,"  so  fiercely  was  it  ravaged  by 
these  northern  barbarians.  Then,  again,  in  the  fifth  century, 
immigrants  from  Britain,  who  in  fact  bestowed  the  name  of  Brit- 
tany upon  the  country,  came  over  in  hordes,  dispossessed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  same  Teutonic  invaders.  They  were  probably  Teu- 
tonic also;  for  the  invaders  of  Britain  came  so  fast  that  they 
literally  crowded  themselves  out  of  the  little  island.  The  result 
has  been  to  infuse  a  new  racial  element  into  all  the  border  popu- 
lations  in  Brittany,  while  the  original  physical  traits  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  interior.  The  Normans  to  the 
northeast  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  purely  Teutonic,  espe- 
cially marked  in  their  height.  In  this  case  environment  and 
race  have  joined  hands  in  the  final  result,  but  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  the  senior  partner  in  the  affair. 

One  more  detailed  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  stature 
as  a  racial  trait  may  be  found  in  the  people  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  familiarized  to  us  in  the  last  paper.    Unfortunately,  our 

*  Dr.  Chassagne  has  mape  almost  identical  with  this,  for  the  period  1S74--'T8.  Vide 
Berne  d' Anthropologic,  aecond  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  489  trq.  Our  map  is  adapted  from 
Broca'E  original  reeulle  in  UAiooires  de  U  Soci6t6  d'Anthropologie,  Paiia,  aeriea  one,  toI. 
Ui,  p.  186  m;. 
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present  map  is  constrncted  by  different  districts,  so  that  ve  can 
Dot  compare  valley  with  valley,  as  it  would  he  most  profitable 
to  do.  We  have  to  be  content  with  more  general  results.  For 
purposes  of  orientation  we  have  reproduced  upon  this  sketch  the 
rivers  shown  upon  our  map  in  the  preceding  paper,  so  that  certain 
comparisons  may  be  drawn.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  lower 
Inn  Valley  (uppermost  in  onr  map)  was  a  main  channel  of  Teu- 
tonic immigration  into  a  primitively  broad-headed  Alpine  coun- 
try by  race.  On  the  south  up  the  Adige  Valley  by  Trient  came 
the  second  intrusive  element  in  the  long-headed  brunette  Medi- 


terranean peoples.  This  map  at  once  enables  ns  to  endow  each  of 
these  with  its  proper  quota  of  stature ;  for  the  environment  is 
qnite  Doiform,  considered  as  in  this  map  by  large  districts  cover- 
ing valley  and  mountain  alike.  Each  area  contains  all  kinds  of 
territory ;  so  that  we  are  working  by  topographical  averages,  so 
to  speak.  Moreover,  the  whole  population  is  agriculturaVsaving 
a  few  domestic  industries  in  the  western  half.  Such  differences  as 
arise  must  he  therefore  in  large  measure  due  to  race.  The  regular 
transition  from  the  populations  at  the  northeast,  with  generally 
a  majority  of  the  men  taller  than  five  feet  seven  inches,  to  the 
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Italian  slopes,  vhere  less  than  one  fifth  attain  this  moderate  height, 
is  sufficient  proof.*  The  progresaive  decline  goes  on  still  farther 
as  we  go  south,  as  oar  map  of  Earope  has  indicated,  away  down 
to  the  toe  of  Italy's  boot.  Could  demonstration  in  mathematics 
be  more  certain  that  here  in  the  Tyrol  we  have  a  case  of  an  in- 
crease of  stature  due  to  race  alone  ?  Oae  of  the  most  persistent 
traits  of  the  Teuton  is  his  bodily  height.  We  in  America,  among 
the  tallest  people  in  the  world,  owe  much  of  our  advantage  in  this 
respect  to  our  Teutonic  lineage.  The  rest  is  due  to  the  high  level 
of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 


REVERSIONS  IN  MODERN  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 

Bt  FKAHKLIN  SMITB. 
PART  SECOND. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  how  modem  trade  and  professional  cor- 
porations are  a  reversion  to  feudal  corporations,  which  were 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  product  not  of  legislative  wisdom 
and  philanthropy,  but  of  chronic  disorder,  and  how,  for  a  time, 
they  provided  security  for  despised  and  plundered  tollers,  and 
promoted  the  growth  of  civilization.  While  pointing  out  the 
astonishing  absurdity  involved  in  the  revival  of  snch  obsolete 
institutions  in  an  age  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  industrial 
life — s  life  based  upon  peace  and  the  largest  liberty  compatible 
with  justice — I  described  some  of  their  more  flagrant  economic 
evils,  the  inevitable  fruits  of  their  alliance  with  the  state  and  of 
their  establishment  of  despotic  monopolies.  I  shall  now  give  an 
account  of  some  of  their  moral  evils,  the  fruits  also  of  the  same 
despotism ;  and  though  it  will,  as  before,  be  confined  chiefly  to  the 
plumbers,  because  they  are  the  most  powerfully  organized  and 
the  most  completely  protected,  it  applies  with  like  fidelity  to  all 
other  trade  and  professional  corporations  sheltered  behind  a  stat- 
ute or  a  code  of  tyrannical  rules  and  regulations. 

!. 

An  optimistic  essayist  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Mas- 
ter Plumbers  may  boast  that  "  protection  has  not  only  elevated 
the  trade  and  eliminated  from  our  ranks  the  incompetent  and 
unworthy,"  but  has  "  reached  out  and  enhanced  man's  highest 
good,  and  given  humanity  the  greatest  benefactions  of  the  age." 
He  may  boast  also  that  in  consequence  of  these  noble  fruits  of 
protection,  "  the  plumber  receives  the  esteem,  respect,  and  honor 

*  Details  are  given  in  Uittbeiluugen  der  ttntbropologiicben  OcselUchaft  is  Wien,  toL 
ui,  1B91,  p.e9(e;. 
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of  hU  fellow-men,  and  eDJoya  the  dignity  and  consideration  given 
to  the  learned  professiona  about  him."*  But  the  destmction  of 
personal  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  in  labor  and 
trade  did  not  confer  these  blessings  upon  the  corporations  of  the 
middle  f^ea ;  they  have  not  conferred  them  upon  their  modem 
snccessors.  Brief  as  their  history  is,  it  discloses  all  the  traits  of 
their  predecessors  in  embryo  or  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth. 
They  have  not  transformed  human  nature ;  they  have  not  made  it 
more  honest,  generous,  or  sympathetic.  All  they  have  done  is  to 
add  another  to  the  countless  demonstrations  that  the  reform  of 
human  Bociety  is  not  to  come  from  legislation.  They  have  pro* 
voked  strife ;  they  have  stimulated  deception ;  they  have  favored 
incompetency  and  dishonesty;  they  have  discouraged  character 
and  excellence;  they  have  created  false  hopee;  they  have  pro- 
duced indifference  to  the  very  dangers  they  were  designed  to 
guard  against. 

The  honest  plumbers  that  expected  most  from  this  kind  of 
legislation  have  suffered  the  greatest  disappointment.  The 
making  of  master  plumbers,  said  Mr.  Edward  Braden,  of  San 
Autonio,  Texas,  at  the  Cleveland  convention,  "is  a  Herculean  job. 
They  love  to  go  to  conventions,  have  s  good  time,  and  even  ridi- 
cule any  advancement  or  strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
laws."  f  So  great  does  the  task  appear  to  be,  and  so  vast  is  the 
work  still  to  be  done,  that  it  must  long  remain  incomplete.  More 
than  that,  unless  a  different  course  is  pursued,  it  must  always 
remain  incomplete.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  another  plumbing 
authority,  "  to  be  a  safe  assertion  that  too  many  [plumbers]  do 
not  have  a  true  conception  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling.  Their 
dominant  idea  is  to  do  the  cheapest  work  without  much  thought 
of  the  moral  obligations  resting  upon  them  to  guard  in  every 
way  in  their  power  the  health  of  all  concerned."  X  Thepresideut 
of  the  Milwaukee  convention  complained  that  "in  several  in- 
stances parties,  after  becoming  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion," have  "  endeavored  to  use  their  membership  to  keep  other 
practical  and  worthy  plumbers  out."  "  Xot  finding  the  time  ripe 
for  such  mediaeval  proscription,  some  of  them  have  preferred  to 
forego  the  benefits  of  the  association.  Other  plumbers,  equally 
oblivious  to  the  "dignity  of  their  calling,"  have  been  dishonest 
enough  to  conspire  with  the  jobbers  and  consumers  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions.  One  of  the  more  striking 
cases  was  the  collusion  of  a  plumber  and  jobber  in  one  State  with 
a  consumer  in  another  several  hundred  miles  away.  \     "  Many 


•  Proceei^iigB,  OociDEUti,  18S1,  pp.  128,  181.  \  ProceedingB,  Oeveluid,  1890,  p.  W. 
%  PniceediDgc,  WiehingtoD,  0.  C,  1882,  p.  80.  "  Frooeediags,  MilwuikM,  18S3,  p.  11. 
I  ProcmdlDgB,  Clereluid,  1896,  p.  US. 
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contractors,"  says  the  accoant  of  another  case,  irhlch  duplicates 
almost  literally  the  experience  of  the  Parisian  marchands  de 
I'eau,*  showing  again  how  independent  of  time  and  space,  of 
feudal  despotisms  and  despotic  repuhlics  hnman  nature  is,  **  in- 
duce journeymen  plamhers  to  take  out  licenses  so  that  they 
can  give  the  money  to  the  journeymen  and  get  the  goods  at 
plumbers'  prices.  Too  often  they  do  not  go  through  the  for- 
mality of  having  the  money  pass  through  the  journeymen's 
hands.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  adds  the  account  mournfully, 
"  that  some  supply  houses  sell  to  such  so-called  plumbers  when 
they  know  the  circumstances."  t 

As  in  the  past,  so  to-day,  the  desperate  attempt  made  to  fence 
ofE  trades  and  professions  with  the  barbed  wire  of  legislation, 
and  to  grant  admission  to  the  sacred  circles  of  monopoly  only  to 
those  that  meet  official  standards  of  excellence,  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  ahsurd  and  arbitrary  distinctions  and  provoked  fierce 
anger  and  contention.  Already  the  opticians  of  Pennsylvania 
distinguish  between  opticians,  dioptricians,  and  ophthalmotri- 
cians,  X  thus  reminding  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  hat  makers  in  old 
France,  and  when  they  come  to  get  a  law  enacted  for  their  pro- 
tection, these  distinctions  will  doubtless  be  perpetuated  in  the 
statutes,  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  some  future  Mon- 
tesquieu. In  the  bill  that  the  New  York  opticians  have  framed 
the  line  is  drawn  with  scrupulous  care  between  "  dispensing  op- 
ticians," who  sell  the  products  of  the  industrial  skill  of  others, 
and  "refracting  opticians,"  *  who  dispose  of  the  products  of  their 
own  skill.  But  hardly  had  the  measure  been  published  before 
there  was  a  quarrel,  or  rather  a  series  of  quarrels,  that  rivaled 
any  that  the  regulations  of  the  French  bat  makers  stirred  up. 
There  was,  first,  the  fight  between  the  regular  physicians,  who 
claim,  by  virtue  of  their  diplomas  from  medical  colleges,  the 
right  to  prescribe  for  opticid  defects,  and  the  oculists  and  opti- 
cians, who  want  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  this  business.  Next 
came  the  fight  between  the  oculists,  who  assert  that  they  alone 
have  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skiU  to  practice  their  profes- 
sion, and  the  "  refracting  opticians,"  who  insist  that  they  are  just 
as  competent  to  prescribe  in  certain  cases.    "  When  it  is  remem- 

*  "  II  rat  vrals  que  I'oa  eDiplo3rwt  .  .  .  bien  de  ruses  pour  ^luder  lea  loia  rigonreoBce 
impoeies  an  commerce  pu  le  huuie.  Lea  contrebtuidiere  troavtdent  dans  le  corps  mtme  dee 
marchaude  de  I'eau  dee  bommee  assez  complakanB  pour  fitre  les  compagnona  ligaaidee 
B|)£cuUt«ur8  dtrflDgers,  et  qui,  daoa  le  fait,  se  cootentoient  de  prfiter  leur  nom,  sana  prendre 
aucun  part  i  la  ep6culation.  Loraqne  cetie  fraude  ^toit  d^courert,  le  pr6v{tt  de  Paris 
coodamDoit  lea  marchaiidB  i  I'eipulaioD  de  la  commauaut^  de  haiue."  (Ri^emena  aor  lea 
Arts  et  HAtien  de  Faria.     Introduction.     Per  G.-B.  Depping,  p.  xxxUL) 

t  Proceedioga,  aeveland,  1896,  p.  37. 

i  The  Optical  Journal,  vol.  ii,  No.  B,  p.  3Se.  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  No.  10,  pp.  89I-4B8. 
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bered  that  certain  oculists,"  says  the  preaideot  of  the  New  York 
Stat«  Optical  Society,  disclosiog  the  bitter  spirit  that  aaimateB 
these  two  classes  of  "  philanthropists  "  and  "  benefactors,"  "  have 
elected  to  assault  even  skilled  opticians  by  calling  them  quacks, 
charlatans,  and  fiery-eyed  ignoramnses,  we  are  certainly  justified 
in  refuting  their  allegations  in  a  more  gentlemaoly  and  profes- 
sional way."  *  Finally  came  the  smothered  conflict  between  the 
"  dispensing  opticians  "  and  the  "  refracting  opticians,"  who,  al- 
though united  for  relentless  war  on  the  oculists,  have  widely 
divergent  notions  as  to  the  character  and  limits  of  their  own 
professional  skill. 

The  same  belligerent  spirit  exists  between  the  plumbers  and 
kindred  trades.  "A  practical  plumber,  one  who  is  concerned 
about  elevating  his  profession,"  says  a  report  from  Delaware, 
"  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  small  towns  to  compete 
with  the  tinsmith  and  hardware  men."  f  The  same  complaint 
comes  from  Kentucky.  "  Nearly  all  of  the  plumbing  in  the 
smaller  towns,"  it  says,  is  "done  by  tinners,  hardware  men, 
machinists,  and  even  '  nigger '  blacksmiths,"  |  Conld  anything 
be  more  provocative  of  indignation  and  resistance  in  men  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  spirit  and  noble  aims  ?  AfBicted  as  the  feadal 
corporations  were  with  illegitimate  competition,  they  did  not 
have  to  meet  upon  the  field  of  honorable  labor  the  ignoble  rivalry 
of  "  niggers."  The  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  Association  men- 
tions as  a  particularly  flagrant  example  of  the  unfair  competition 
that  the  "  honest  plumber,"  one  "  concerned  about  elevating  his 
profession,"  has  to  straggle  against,  a  firm  that  advertises  "  Hard- 
ware, stoves,  and  ranges,  sanitary  plumbing,  tin  and  sheet-iron 
work,  groceries,  provisions,  and  cord  wood."  "  And  still,"  he  adds, 
as  though  recounting  a  miracle,  but  showing  that  honest  work 
may  be  done  without  laws  and  ordinances, "  these  parties  do  a  good 
job  of  plumbing."  "  Passing  from  the  country  to  the  city,  where 
the  evolution  of  industry  hoe  gone  further  and  the  lines  that 
separate  one  trade  or  profeBsi6n  from  another  have  become  more 
distinct,  the  conflicts  between  plumbers  and  other  occupations  are 
more  bitter  and  relentless.  |  A  stone  mason  is  not  permitted  to 
build  a  drain  under  a  house  uor  connect  it  with  the  sewer.  With- 
out the  risk  of  arrest  and  prosecution  a  steam  or  gas  fitter  can 
not  put  in  a  water  or  waste  pipe.    To  the  hardware  man  is  denied 

•  The  Optical  Journal,  toL  ii,  No.  4,  p.  1 19, 

t  Proceedings,  Cleveland,  189S,  p.  sa. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  Bg.  *  Ihid.,  p,  04 

I  Tbe  recent  quarrel  between  the  plumbers  and  giufittera  in  New  Yorii  city,  wbicli  at 
one  time  threatened  leej  serious  coaiequencee,  grew  out  of  the  absurd  question,  decided  iij 
President  Seth  Low,  who  was  made  arbitrator,  as  to  which  trade  had  the  righ',  to  p>it  id  the 
tfaennoMatic  attachment  to  radiators. 
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the  right  to  connect  the  range  he  has  sold  with  the  water  system 
of  his  patron's  house.* 

Although  this  intolerable  despotism  continues  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  its  complete  abatement  is  not  likely  to  come 
soon,  there  are  not  wanting  some  faint  signs  of  reTolt.  The  hard- 
ware men  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  have  refused  to  snbmit  to  it,  and  are 
engaged  in  a  hot  fight  against  the  tyrants  of  the  wrench  and 
soldering  iron,  t  As  already  indicated,  the  opticiane  of  the  State 
are  also  in  rebellion  against  the  oculists,  having  discovered  in  the 
benevolent  legislation  of  these  "  social  reformers  "  an  attempt  to 
enslave  them.  "  Let  us/'  says  tbe  president  of  the  State  Optical 
Society  just  quoted,  summoning  his  followers  to  arms  and  defend- 
ing his  conrse  with  an  argument  equally  cogent  against  all  other 
assaults  on  personal  liberty,  "  concentrate  with  the  fearless  deter- 
mination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  some  oculists  are  so  deter- 
mined to  have  us  wear  by  relegating  ns  to  a  position  of  abject 
dependence  upon  them,  and  thus  exposing  ourselves  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  which  might,  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  make 
perjurers  of  all  who  lack  the  fortitude  to  resist  it."  X 

But  futile  as  has  been  the  attempt  to  create  the  honest  and 
competent  plumber  and  to  mf^e  him  a  national  blessing,  the 
effort  to  find  the  honest  and  competent  o£5cial  to  enforce  legis- 
lation and  to  rescue  the  public  from  the  dangers  of  imperfect 
work  has  not  been  less  prolific  of  disappointment.  When  I  say 
that  the  failure  has  been  signal  and  inevitable,  I  do  not  express 
the  opinion  deduced  from  first  principles  nor  from  every  experi- 
ment  with  the  black  art  of  the  lawmaker  since  its  first  dicovery. 
I  express  only  the  honest  and  unpremeditated  convictions  that 
plumbers  themselves  have  reached.  Even  Mr,  Spencer  has  scarcely 
described  more  vividly  and  effectively  the  political  entanglements, 
the  industrial  paralysis,  and  the  moral  enerTation  that  follow  the 
practice  of  this  system  of  modem  magic,  "  It  does  seem  impossi- 
ble," said  a  Syracuse  delegate  at  a  State  convention  of  master 
plumbers,  after  listening  to  a  mela^icholy  tale  of  the  neglect  of 

*  So  iDtoleraat  b»e  tome  plambere  become  thil  it  baa  been  proposed  to  pus  "a  law 
maklog  ll  ■  crlmioal  ofteiue  for  ■  person  to  hang  out  a  aign,  handle  tools,  or  coDStract  anj 
part  of  plumbing  work."  (Remarks  ot  Hr.  Hoaford,  of  New  York.  Proceedings,  Pitts- 
burg, 1889,  p.  loa  )  A  less  iciolerant  but  equall;  absurd  and  despotic  propoeition  is  that  of 
tbe  Uichi^^n  dentista.  In  a  State  ConTention  last  ;ear  they  passed  a  resolution  in  approval 
of  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  dental  eiiToliier,  wboee  duty  should  be  to  inspect 
the  teeth  of  ull  children,  and  enforce  eucb  regulationa  as  might  be  neceeaarj  to  preserTe  the 
molars  (od  bicuspids  of  the  public.    (Chicago  Times-Herald,  June  16,  ISBfl.) 

t  Buffalo  Courier,  Norember  12,  1896.  A>  further  proof  of  the  unselfish  spirit  tbat 
animatea  the  plumbeis  ot  Buffalo,  It  ma.T  be  said  that  for  tbe  work  of  connecting  a  range 
wilh  the  water  pipes  they  charge  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars.  The  hardware  men  claim 
that  it  is  worth  only  three  or  four  dollars. 

{The  Optical  Jounial,  vol.  U,  No.  i,  p.  ISO. 
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essmining  boards  to  do  their  duty,  "  to  keep  politics  OTit  of  exam- 
ining boarda"  *  But  the  same  trail  is  jast  as  visible  elsewhere. 
"  Tou  think  it  is  the  Board  of  Health,"  said  an  Albany  delegate, 
showing  how  other  officials  have  shirked  their  duty.  "  We  have 
been  there  and  made  our  complaint.  They  inspect  the  work 
brought  to  their  office,  they  say.  I  have  been  to  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  and  can  not  get  any  satisfaction.  I  have  been  to 
the  district  attorney  and  to  the  justice  of  the  police  court.  They 
laugh  at  us."  f  This  is  the  experience  always  had  with  the  ma- 
chinery invented  to  enforce  the  laws  of  any  despot,  be  he  French 
or  American.  The  men  that  refuse  to  submit  to  them  are  too 
influential  to  be  antagonized  with  impunity. 

Even  if  public  officials  possessed  the  Spartan  virtue  of  Boy- 
lean,  who,  according  to  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  yielded  to  no  influ- 
ence "  de  parente,  ni  d'amys,  ni  d'or,  ni  d'argent " ;  J  even  if  they 
were  to  enforce  the  law  with  Draconian  rigor,  it  could  and  would 
be  evaded.  " '  There  are  many  ways  of  killing  a  cat  besides  chok- 
ingliim  with  butter,'  "said  Mr.  Firmin  at  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion, "  and  the  law  may  be  obeyed,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
practically  evaded  and  violated.  No  matter,"  he  added,  speaking 
with  a  professional  knowledge  that  a  layman  would  not  presume 
to  question, "  how  impartial,  honest,  and  competent  an  inspector 
may  be,  in  the  very  natn.e  of  things  there  are  one  hundred  and 
one  ways  of  putting  his  eyes  out."  "  Could  some  legislative 
genius  discover  a  way  to  prevent  this  loss  of  sight,  protection 
from  incompetent  or  dishonest  plumbers  would  still  be  impos- 
sible. "  There  are  a  great  many  things,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Schus- 
ter, of  St  Louis,  at  the  same  couventioa, "  necessary  to  a  first- 
class  job,  which  do  not  come  under  his  supervision  and  which  he 
is  not  responsible  for,  and  yet  they  are  of  so  much  importance  that 
they  can  not  be  omitted."  \  Of  what  use,  then,  is  a  plumbing 
law  ?    Of  what  use  also  are  inspectors  ? 

Still,  the  bottom  of  the  Pandora  box,  which  "  philanthropists  " 
and  "  benefactors  "  have  stuffed  with  the  evils  of  such  legislation, 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  While  it  does  not  benefit  the  honest 
plumber,  it  often  screens  the  dishonest  one.  Here  again  I  do  not 
trust  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire, 
nor  from  the  unsupported  assertions  of  prejudice.  My  statements 
are  none  other  than  those  of  the  master  plumbers  tbemselvea 
"  Plumbers  imagined,"  said  Mr,  Dent  Yates  at  the  Detroit  con- 
vention, "  that  the  strictest  ordinances  (a  few  of  which  would 
make  the  framers  of  the  Bhode  Island  blue  laws  weep  with 


•  Unpnbluhed  ProoMdlags,  BuffUo,  ISM,  p.  S9.  f  11>'<I'.  PP-  BB,  SB 
}  Bibgnpbie  UniTenelle,  vol.  t,  p.  4S6. 

*  Frooeedingj,  FbUtdelphU,  ISM,  p.  Bl.  |  Ibid.,  p.  04. 
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envy)  would  be  a  big  bonanza.  .  .  .  But  some  of  tbe  self-same 
ordinances,  designed  to  protect  the  good,  conscientions  plamber, 
have  here  and  there  acted  as  a  screen  for  the  qnack  plnmber 
and  fat  for  the  ward  bummer  and  the  grog-shop  politicians."  * 
Is  this  not  saying,  as  was  once  said  to  a  French  despot,  that 
for  every  office  he  was  pleased  to  make  God  was  pleased  to 
make  a  fool  to  fill  it  ?  With  a  touch  of  bitter  disappointment 
oyer  honest  toil  gone  for  naught,  Mr.  Firmin  declared,  in  the 
essay  quoted  from  already,  that  the  plumbers  that  had  "endeav- 
ored to  be  just  to  their  fellow-mon,"  that  had  "  given  their  best 
thought"  to  "devising  improved  methods  of  practical  sanita- 
tion," that "  could  point  to  the  improved  standard  of  plumbing  as 
a  part  of  their  labors,"  bad  "not  been  rewarded  in  anything  like 
a  just  ratio.  ...  I  might,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  deeper  disap- 
pointment, "even  say  in  an  everyday  dollars-and- cents  view/' 
that  they  "  have  not  directly  benefited  at  all,"  \ 

The  most  serious  evil  remains  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  falls 
upon  the  very  persons  whose  benefit  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  philan- 
thropists" and  "benefactors,"  its  sole  justification.  Instead  of 
making  them  more  alert  to  protect  themselves  from  the  dangers 
that  assail  them  and  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  expert  to 
aid  them  in  this  diCBcult  task,  it  creates  in  them  a  state  of  indif- 
ference. Conscious  that  benevolent  statesmen  have  made  laws 
to  keep  them  from  harm,  they  fancy  that  it  is  no  longer  needful 
for  them  to  take  thought  of  the  morrow.  Plumbers  themselves, 
with  all  their  ardent  faith  in  legislation,  have  not  been  able  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  this  peril.  More  than  once  have  the  thought- 
ful among  them  called  attention  to  "overconfidence  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  and  the  general  public"  in  "  the  cnre-all-ism  of 
the  plumbing  law."  "This  danger  is  at  once  serious  to  the  public 
and  to  ourselves  as  business  men,"  said  the  Sanitary  Committee 
at  the  Philadelphia  convention.  X  "  We  found,"  said  Mr.  Firmin, 
also,  "that  the  public  has  come  to  rely  to  a  dangerous  degree 
upon  plumbing  laws. . . .  The  danger  lies,"  he  added,  "  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  believe  that  all  plumbers,  by  virtue  of  the  law's 
operation,  are  compelled  to  produce  equal  and  certain  results,  and 
that  if  they  have  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  be  performed  it  will 
make  no  difference  whether  they  give  the  job  to  Jones  or  Brown. 
.  ,  .  Therein  they  fall  into  error,  injuring  themselves,  as  veil  as 
the  honest  plumber.  They  remove  the  incentive  to  progression 
and  honesty."  The  Sanitary  Committee  takes  the  same  view  in 
almost  the  same  words.  "There  has  arisen  a  belief,"  it  says, 
"  that  now  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  care  in  the  choice  of  your 


•  Proceedings,  Detroit,  1894,  p.  I6B. 
f  Proceedings,  Philidelphia,  ISflS,  p.  1 
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plumber,  since  he  is  by  law  compelled  to  comply  vitb  modem 
sanitary  principles  and  mechanical  arrangements.  Never  was  a 
greater  error  committed  by  the  public,"  with  "far-reaching  re- 
sults for  evil."  *  This,  however,  is  only  an  expression  of  the 
troth  that  the  public  must,  in  spite  of  all  enpervision,  look  after 
itself. 

But,  like  a  nobler  sentiment,  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  cure  of  all  social  ills,  including  those  from  incom- 
petent barbers  and  horseshoers,  '*  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast."  It  is  not  enough  that  such  a  law  as  the  plumbing  law 
can  not  be  enforced ;  that,  even  if  it  were  enforced,  it  would  not 
yield  the  benefits  that  its  framers  anticipate;  that,  instead  of 
favoring  the  honest  plumber,  it  favors  the  dishonest  one,  and 
enables  the  nnscmpnlous  politician  to  bribe  or  coerce  constitu- 
ents; that,  instead  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  public,  it  is 
a  detriment  to  them,  producing  a  false  sense  of  security  perilous 
to  health — it  is  still  proposed  to  follow  to  the  death  the  same  ignis 
fatuua.  To  be  sure,  the  most  advanced  "philanthropists"  and 
"  benefactors  "  do  not  propose  to  enact  more  rigorous  municipal 
regulations  or  more  elaborate  State  laws.  These  have  failed.  But 
they  propose  to  resort  to  the  great  panacea  of  periodic  inspection 
and  national  legislation.  Preparing  the  way  for  the  exercise  of 
the  last  hope  of  the  apostles  of  benevolent  despotism,  the  Sani* 
tary  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  convention  declared  that  "  no 
matter  how  thorough  and  complete"  a  piece  of  plumbing  may 
have  been  done, "  Nature,  assisted  hy  use,  abuse,  and  n^lect,  will 
render  that  which  was  perfect  most  imperfect."!  I^  ^^^^  Pro- 
ceeds to  urge  with  fitting  solemnity  "the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  legislative  action  looking  to  and  providing  for  periodic 
expert  examination  of  sanitary  appliances."  That  is  to  say,  since 
people  can  not  be  trusted  to  keep  their  plumbing  in  order,  the 
State  must,  like  a  policeman,  compel  them  to  do  so.  "A  system 
of  laws  emanating  from  Congress,"  says  an  authority  quoted  with 
approval  by  the  same  committee  on  another  occasion,  after  point- 
ing out,  among  other  things,  that  "  the  laws  enacted  hy  State  and 
local  authorities  are  continually  subject  to  change  according  to 
the  whim  of  any  petty  politician  who  sees  his  self-aggrandizement 


•  Proceedingii,  Phil«d«1pUa,  1890,  pp.  48,  41.  "The  committee  did  not  belieTe,  how- 
erer,  tbat  nition&l  legulalion  on  the  (tubject  was  decirable.  It  Bsid :  'Id  the  nature  of 
things,  it  Is  impoeiibLe  to  form  iswe  which  would  be  eqiullf  appropritite  lo  ill  Mctiooe  of 
the  coontrj ;  that  which  would  be  be«t  Bulled  to  tbe  Deeds  of  Uichigan  would  prore  moat 
faultj  for  Louisivia.  A  Byatem  approaching  perfection  as  applied  to  California  would  be 
ridicalouB  it  applied  lo  Haine '  (p.  13).  But,  aji  ahowu  in  the  teit,  this  KeoBible  Tiew  was 
repudiated  bj  the  oommitlee  is  the  following  j«r.  It  was  crushed  under  what  Mr.  Spencer 
haa  fitly  characterized  as  the  momentum  of  the  socialist 

t  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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in  any  movement  that  may  please  a  portion  of  hia  constituency," 
"would  obviate  all  snch  trouble.  .  .  .  Such  laws  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  State  and  local  boards  of  health,  and,  in  case  of  their 
failure  or  neglect,  such  attention  and  assistance  from  the  national 
powers  should  be  ^ven  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require."  *  That  is  to  say,  again,  a  defective  principle  inopera- 
tive on  a  small  scale  can  be  made  a  success  on  a  large  one.  Al- 
though a  despotic  local  law  can  not  be  enforced,  a  despotic  na- 
tional law  will  be  scrupulously  observed.  If  local  officials  can  be 
blinded  in  "one  hundred  and  one  ways,"  national  ofBcials  are  sub- 
ject to  no  such  impairment  of  vision. 


But  this  is  only  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  pathetic  faith  of  the 
chronic  invalid,  ever  on  the  search  for  a  new  pill  or  a  new  tonic. 
A  change  from  one  despotism  to  another,  or  from  one  set  of  offi- 
cials to  another,  will  not  deliver  society  from  the  defects  of  human 
nature.  Much  less  will  that  blessing  come  from  the  increase  of 
despotism  and  the  multiplication  of  officials.  Snch  quackery  has 
been  tried  from  the  dawn  of  Greek  democracy  down  to  the  latest 
product  of  popular  sovereignty — the  Brazilian  Kepublic.  It  has 
failed ;  it  must  inevitably  fail.  It  violates  a  law  of  social  devel- 
opment as  immutable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  one  that  punishes 
those  that  fail  to  heed  it  with  equal  certainty  and  severity.  I 
refer  to  the  law  set  forth  by  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  more  peaceful 
and  industrious  a  nation  becomes,  the  less  is  its  need  of  the  re- 
straints of  either  custom  or  legislation.  But  of  this  matchless 
induction  of  modern  science  the  social  reformers  of  to-day  have 
DO  conception.  They  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  world  has 
made  no  headway  in  a  thousand  years ;  that  men  are  still  barba- 
rians and  require  the  shackles  of  an  age  of  disorder;  that  there 
must  be  the  official  mechanism  of  an  old  French  or  Prussian 
despotism,  which  had  no  other  use  than  to  recruit  and  drill  troops 
and  to  wring  taxes  from  despised  and  impoverished  toilera  But 
since  the  days  of  feudal  chaos  humanity,  despite  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  path  by  ignorance  and  interest,  has  gained  ground. 
Men  have  outlived  the  rules  and  regalations  of  a  military  despot- 
ism. They  do  not  pay  homage  to  the  occupant  of  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  courtiers  as  intent  on  the  plunder  of  subjects  as  sol- 
diers on  the  plunder  of  enemies.  Their  allegiance  is  to  another 
ruler,  which,  though  less  regal,  is  not  less  powerful ;  it  is  con- 
science, the  embodied  restraints  that  come  of  peace,  sympathy, 
and  cultnra 


*  Proceedings,  Cl«v«laDd,  1S9S,  p.  SI. 
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If  the  obedieoce  due  this  rnler  of  the  modem  indaatrial  world 
is  imperfect,  the  reason  is  oot  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  because 
his  reign  has  been  brief,  and  human  natnre  is  still  crude.  Too 
many  yeetiges  of  countless  ages  of  conflict  cling  to  the  brain  of 
man.  Too  mnch  misdirected  effort  is  made  to  fit  the  institutions 
of  murder  and  pillage  to  times  of  peace  and  industry.  Obsolete 
as  a  battle  axe  or  a  coat  of  mail,  they  do  not  extinguish  the  traits 
inherited  from  savage  ancestry ;  they  only  stimulate  and  perpetu- 
ate them.  No  matter  whether  they  be  tried  under  the  despotism 
of  a  French  feudal  monarchy  or  under  the  popular  sovereignty  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  effect  is  identical.  They  engender  the 
same  greed,  the  same  hypocrisy,  the  same  deception,  the  same 
contention.  No  abridgment  of  liberty  that  philanthropists  or 
statesmen  may  deem  essential  to  the  safety  of  modern  civilization 
will  permitthem  to  realize  their  Utopian  dream.  The  millennium 
lies  in  another  direction — in  the  direction  of  greater  liberty.  As 
society  becomes  more  and  more  complex,  with  wants  so  great  and 
varied  as  to  pass  the  knowledge  of  any  benevolent  despot  ruling 
by  divine  right,  or  any  group  of  despots  ruling  by  virtue  of  nni- 
versal  suffrage,  individuals  must  be  allowed  more  and  more  to 
control  their  own  destiny,  and  to  take  the  consequences,  good  or 
bad.  Whatever  government  they  may  need  to  direct  their  count- 
lees  enterprises  for  the  supply  of  those  wants  and  for  the  regular 
tion  of  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with  the  public,  must 
not  be  the  product  of  political  selection,  bat  of  industrial  selec- 
tion ;  it  must  not  be  the  choice  of  ward  bummers  and  complaisant 
citizens  that  register  the  will  of  an  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
demagogue,  ambitious  to  exercise  a  power  that  decent  people  re- 
fuse him,  but  of  the  men  that  have  staked  their  fortunes  in  busi- 
ness, whose  success  or  failure  is  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of 
their  action.  Not  the  least  fit,  but  the  most  fit,  will  then  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  world.  With  the  continuance  of  peace 
and  industry  they  will  not  be  the  greatest  fools  or  knaves,  now 
so  often  charged  and  unhappily  so  often  proved,  bat  the  wisest 
and  most  upright.  Civilization  will  not  then  go  backward,  as  it 
now  threatens  to  do,  but  it  will  go  forward,  as  it  did  with  the 
enlargement  of  liberty  that  has  been  the  most  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  four  centuries  of  thought  and  effort. 


The  eager  baste  with  which  men  of  fixed  notions  are  apt  to  rush  to  a 
elusions  is  portrayed  rather  than  caricatured  in  Lord  Houghton's  ' 
of  the  debate  between  Huxley  and  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce  in  the  Brit- 
isb  AESOciation  in  1860,  which  Sir  E.  Grant  Duff  quotes  in  bis  Notes  from 
a  Diary.  As  the  story  is  told.  Mr.  Huxley  asserted  that  the  blood  of  guinea 
pigs  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons.  ''  Thereupon  the  bishop  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  declared  that '  such  notions  lead  directly  to  atheiem.' " 
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PEIirCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 

Br  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 


vri.— RULES  OR  MAXIMS  ESSENTIAL  TO  AN  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
RIGHTFUL  TAXATION  UKDBR  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  OR  FREE  GOV- 
ERNMENT.    PART  n. 

IN  continuance  of  the  discussion  entered  upon  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter,  as  to  whether  ander  a  constitntional  and 
free  goTemment,  and  in  virtue  also  of  the  natural  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  the' people  governed,  a  state  has  a  lawful  right  to 
levy  and  expend  taxes  in  furtherance  of  private  interests,  more 
especially  by  way  of  bounties,  the  following  additional  points 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration : 

Probably  no  better  exposition  of  the  limitation  on  the  exer- 
cise of  the  taxing  power  incumbent  on  a  free  government  pro- 
fessing a  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  more  especially 
on  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  under  its  Con- 
stitution, in  respect  to  the  granting  of  payment  of  bounties  for 
the  promotion  of  the  private  interests  of  any  of  its  citizens,  can  he 
found  than  the  following,  accredited  to  Justice  Thomas  M.  Oooley : 

"It  is  not  Id  the  power  of  the  state,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  name  of 
a  bounty,  or  under  any  other  cover  or  subterfuge,  to  furnish  the  capital  to 
set  private  parties  up  in  any  kind  of  business,  or  to  subsidize  their  business 
after  they  have  entered  upon  it.  A  bounty  law  of  which  thb  is  the  real 
nature,  is  void,  whatever  may  be  the  pretense  on  which  it  may  be  enacted. 
The  right  to  hold  out  pecuniary  inducements  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  public  duty  in  dangerous  or  responsible  positions  stands  upon  a  dif^rent 
footing  altogether ;  nor  have  I  any  occasion  to  question  the  right  to  pay 
rewards  for  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  and  other  public  pests,  a  provision 
of  this  character  being  a  mere  puUce  regulation.  But  the  discrimination  by 
the  state  between  different  classes  of  occupations,  and  the  favoring  of  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  whether  that  one  be  farming  or  banking,  mer- 
chandising or  milling,  printing  or  railroading,  is  not  legitimate  legislation, 
and  is  an  invasion  of  that  equality  of  right  and  privilege  which  is  a  maxim 
in  state  government.  When  the  door  is  once  open  to  it  there  is  no  line  at 
which  we  can  stop  and  say  with  confidence  that  thus  far  we  may  go  with 
safety  and  propriety,  but  no  further. 

"Every  honest  employment  is  honorable;  it  is  beneficial  to  the  public; 
it  deserves  encouragement.  The  more  successful  we  can  make  it  the  more 
does  it  generally  subserve  the  public  good.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  state  to  make  discriminations  in  favor  of  one  class  against  another,  or 
in  favor  of  one  employment  against  another.  The  state  can  have  no  favor- 
ites. Its  business  is  to  protect  the  industry  of  all,  and  give  all  the  benefits 
of  equal  laws.  It  can  not  compel  an  unwilling  minority  to  submit  to  tax- 
ation in  order  that  it  may  keep  upon  its  feet  any  business  that  can  not 
standalone." 
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A  brief  historical  retrospect  is  liere  pertineat  to  this  suhject. 
The  payment  of  bounties  from  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  or  rather 
of  exaction,  is  a  relic  of  the  commercial  methods  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  were,  however,  regarded  as  legitimate  fiscal  expedi- 
ents for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  domestic  industries  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  the  last  (eighteenth)  century ;  but  since  then, 
under  the  influence  of  a  higher  civilisiatlon  and  modem  economic 
ideas,  have  been  almost  entirely  discarded  from  the  fiscal  systems 
of  the  leading  commercial  nations  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  when  they  have  been  revived  and  made  mainly 
applicable  to  the  production  and  sale  of  a  single  one  of  the  world's 
great  commodities — namely,  sugar ;  *  and  the  history  of  this 
experience  cooBtitutes  a  moat  interesting  and  instructive  chapter 
in  economic  history. 

Although  the  practice  of  stimulating  the  production  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  Europe  through  high  protective  duties  on  imports 
and  export  bounties  dates  back  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 
the  present  complicated  and  curious  state  of  affairs  is  really  due 
to  a  method  of  taxing  beet  sugar  by  Germany  which  was  adopted 
in  1869.  The  idea  involved  in  this  method  was,  in  brief,  to  collect 
an  excise  or  internal-revenue  tax  on  all  sugar  produced,  and  give 
a  bounty  on  so  much  of  the  domestic  product  as  was  exported  or 
sold  to  tiie  people  of  other  countries.  The  other  states  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  finding  the  markets  of  their  own  product  of  beet- 
root sugar  everywhere  supplanted  by  the  German  sugars,  and 
their  domestic  manufacturers  being  thereby  brought  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  made  haste  to  follow  the  example  of  Germany,  until  the 
policy  of  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  and 
Russia  seems  to  have  been  to  stimulate  their  domestic  product 
of  sugar  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  then  enter  into  competition 
with  each  other  to  see  which  of  them  could  sell  cheapest  to  for- 
eigners at  the  expense  of  their  own  people.  The  general  result 
is,  that  the  great  beet-sugar  industry  of  Europe  has  been  estab- 
Jished  and  is  dow  conducted  on  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  arti- 
ficial basis,  and  one  not  inaptly  characterized  as  a  most  ingenious 
method  for  entailing  money  losses  on  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  countries  above  mentioned. 

The  immediate  sequence  of  this  policy  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  beet-sugar  product  on  the  CJoutinent  of  Europe — 
i  e.,  from  2,223,000  tons  in  1886-'86  to  nearly  5,000,000  (4,789,000) 
tons  in  1896-'96 — with  such  a  reduction  in  price  that  the  whole 
sugar  industry  of  Europe  is  seriously  depressed,  with  a  general 


*  Tbe  poUcf  of  payment  of  bounties  for  the  encoura^ment  of  ebipping  and  of  ship- 
building eoterpnw  has  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  been  establiahed,  more  especiallj  bj  the 
two  Oovernmenta  of  France  and  Italf . 
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complaint  on  the  part  of  prodncers  that  tbe  amonnt  received  by 
them  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  production.  Under  auch  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  the  Qerman  Parliament  (Reichstag;),  in  May,  1896, 
accepting  a  popular  declaration  that  "sugar  was  the  last  and  only 
agricultural  product  ia  which  there  remained  any  profit  for  the 
Qerman  farmer,  and  that  whatever  skillful  legislation  could  do 
to  preserve  and  protect  that  industry  should  in  justice  to  the 
suffering  landowners  be  given  a  prompt  and  thorough  trial," 
passed  an  act  increasing  the  bounty  on  the  export  of  sugars  to  an 
extent  assumed  to  be  sufficient  "  to  enable  German  exporters  to 
compete  against  all  comers  in  foreign  markets";  advancing  the 
import  duty  on  sugars  to  a  prohibitory  degree;  and  fixing  an 
internal-revenue  tax  on  sugars  to  such  an  extent  as  to  yield  a  net 
income  to  the  state  in  excess  of  its  disbursements  on  acconnt  of 
bounties  on  exports.  The  effects  of  the  new  statute  have  now 
become  apparent  aud  ominous.  The  foreign  sugar  market  has 
responded  to  the  increased  bounty  export  by  a  proportionate 
decline  in  price ;  and  a  movement  now  finds  favor  to  petition  the 
Reichstag  to  make  certain  amendments  in  the  existing  statute 
so  as  to  restrict  instead  of  stimulating  production,  and  to  invite 
international  negotiations  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  exiKirt 
bounties,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  simply  a  burden  on  the 
traasury,  which  pays  them  for  the  benefit  of  non-producing  for- 
-  eign  countries. 

The  present  burden  which  the  sugar-bounty  system  entails 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  Europe  is  estimated  at  about  $25,000,000 
per  annum,  while  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  in  Germany,  France, 
aud  Austria  is  said  to  amount  to  tlOO,000,000  per  annum.  On 
tbe  sugar  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  continental  nations  of 
Europe  which  have  adopted  the  bounty  policy  there  is  no  bounty, 
but  ou  the  contrary  an  excise  tax ;  the  result  of  which  legislation 
is  to  make  exported  sugars  very  cheap  and  home  consumption 
abnormally  dear.  This  is  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  comparative  consumption  of  different  countries* 
Thus  in  England,  whose  policy  since  1874  has  been  to  give  her 
people  sugar  free  of  taxation,  the  per  capita  consumption  has  risen 
from  fifty-six  pounds  in  that  year  to  eighty-six  pounds  in  1896  ; 
while  the  saving  to  the  British  people  from  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  this  one  item  of  their  living  has  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  £6,000,000  ($30,000,000)  per  annum.  The  great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  sugar  has  also  given  a  remarkable  impetus  to  the 
British  industry  of  manufacturing  sweets,  in  the  form  of  confec- 
tionery, preserves,  jams,  marmalades,  etc.,  which  last  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent  have  undoubtedly  supplanted  the  use  of  butter.  The 
present  annual  average  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  twenty-seven  pounds  percapua.    In  France 
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the  declining  consninption  of  sagar  has  been  made  the  subject  oF 
Tecent  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  the  qnestion  was 
pertinently  asked  by  one  of  the  deputies  (M.  M^ry)  if  the  object 
of  the  existing  governtnental  policy  in  respect  to  sugar  "was 
mainly  to  produce  it  or  to  have  and  enjoy  it"  The  Agricultural 
Society  of  France  has  also  recently  unanimously  indorsed  a  de- 
mand of  the  French  sugar  makers  and  refiners  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  iDcrease  the  present  bounty  on  the  export  of  sugar 
to  an  ext«nt  equivalent  to  the  combined  or  aggregate  honnties 
allowed  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

3o  much,  theu,  for  nearly  half  a  century's  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  continental  nations  of  Europe  in  attempting  to 
regulate  the  production,  price,  and  consumption  of  sugar  through 
a  system  of  Iwanties. 

Practical  experience  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  bounties 
also  leads  to  a  deduction,  which  may  be  almost  regarded  in  the 
nature  of  a  principle,  that  when  bounties  are  employed  for  the 
promotion  of  some  public  good,  the  object  sought  eventually  be- 
comes  subordinate  to  the  opportunity  which  an  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  perversion  of  the  bounty  provisions  aifords  for  the 
promotion  of  private  rather  than  public  interests.  The  followlDg 
illustrations,  though  somewhat  comical  in  their  nature,  serve  to 
snst^n  this  proposition : 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, having  in  view  the  promotion  of  its  agricultural  inter- 
ests, offered  a  premium  on  the  destruction  of  the  crow;  to  be 
paid  on  the  production  of  the  head  of  the  bird  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Thereupon  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  desirous  of 
earning  a  little  money,  then  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
at  present,  diligently  searched  the  woods  for  the  nests  of  crows, 
from  which  at  the  proper  time  the  eggs  were  transferred  to  sit- 
ting hens,  by  whom  they  were  hatched  and  the  resulting  off- 
spring brought  up  until  their  heads  became  available  for  presen- 
tation and  procurement  of  the  bounty.  A  summary  of  the  general 
results  of  such  experience  would  be  somewhat  ss  follows :  First,  a 
perversion  of  the  legitimate  industry  of  the  hen;  second,  an  ele- 
mentary lesson  for  young  persons  in  perpetrating  frauds  against 
the  State ;  third,  an  impairment  of  the  agency  of  a  bird,  whose 
habits  have  been  proved  by  subsequent  scientific  investigations 
to  be  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
farmers.  Again,  in  the  early  history  of  one  of  the  Northwestern 
States  of  the  Federal  Union  a  bounty  was  offered,  at  the  request 
of  the  farmers,  for  the  heads  of  little  burrowing  animals  known 
as  "  gophers,"  which  attracted  little  attention  till  the  experience  of 
several  years  showed  that  the  disbursements  of  the  State  on  this 
account  had  become  abnormal  and  were  rapidly  increasing.    In- 
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vestigation  then  proved  that  the  raising  of  gophers  by  citizens  of 
the  State  for  the  procurement  of  bounties  had  become  a  regalar 
industry,  A  like  experience  in  British  India  is  also  worthy  of 
note.  Some  years  since  the  GoTemment,  with  a  view  of  arrests 
ing  the  mortality  among  its  native  population  from  the  bites  of 
poisonous  serpents,  offered  a  bounty  on  their  proved  destruction; 
when  it  was  found  that  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  bounties  the 
cultivation  of  the  "cobra"  and  other  like  snakes  had  been  actu- 
ally entered  upon. 

Third.  The  sphere  of  taxation  should  be  limiied  to  persons, 
property,  and  business  eosduaively  wUhm  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  taxing  power.  It  would  seem  to  he  in  the  nature  of  a 
self-evident  proposition,  although  in  fact  it  is  by  no  means  so  re- 
garded, that  the  power  of  every  state  or  government  to  tax  must 
be  exclusively  limited  to  subjects  within  its  territory  and  legal 
jurisdiction.  "AU  subjects"  says  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  giv- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McCallough 
vs.  Maryland  (4  Wheaton,  431), "  over  which  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  extends  are  objects  of  taxaiion  ;  but  those  over  which 
it  does  not  extend  are,  on  the  soundest  principles,  exempt  from 
taxation."  And  again, "  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  extends 
to  everything  which  exists  by  its  own  avihority  or  is  introduced 
by  its  permission."  "  Every  nation,"  says  Wheaton,  "  possesses 
and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  full  extent  of  its  territory.  It  follows,  from  this  principle, 
that  the  laws  of  every  state  control,  of  right,  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  within  its  territory.  The  second  general  principle 
is,  that  no  state  can,  by  its  laws,  directly  affect,  bind,  or  regulate 
property  beyond  its  own  territory.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the 
first  general  principle ;  a  different  system,  which  would  recognize 
in  each  state  the  power  of  regulating  persons  or  things  beyond  its 
territory,  would  exclude  the  equality  of  rights  among  different 
states,  and  the  exclusive  sovereignty  which  belongs  to  each  of 
them."  (Wheaton's  International  Law,  chap,  ii,  §  3 ;  Foelix  Inter* 
national  Pris^,  §§  9  and  10.)  And  in  a  decision  of  more  recent 
date  {State  Tax  on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  15  Wallace,  306,  328),  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said :  "  The  power  of  taxation,  how- 
ever vast  in  its  character  and  searching  in  its  extent,  is  necessarily 
limited  to  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  Property 
lying  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  is  not  a  subject  upon 
which  her  taxing  power  can  he  legitimately  exercised.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  no  adjudication  should  be  necessary  to  establish 
so  obvious  a  proposition." 

The  principle  under  consideration  has  also  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  adjudication  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  case 
of  historic  as  well  as  of  legal  and  economic  interest.    In  Septem- 
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'ber,  1814,  the  country  being  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  the 
town  of  Castine,  in  Maine,  was  captured  by  the  British  forces,  and 
remained  in  their  exclusive  possession  until  after  the  ratification 
of  peace  in  1815,  During  this  period  the  British  Gk>Temment 
exercised  all  civil  and  military  authority  over  the  place,  estab- 
lished a  custom  house  and  allowed  merchandise  to  be  imported, 
acme  of  which  remained  in  Castine  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  collector  of  customs  for  the  district,  claim- 
ing a  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  Federal  duties  on 
the  goods  in  question,  demanded  payment  of  the  same  from  the 
owners  or  importers ;  and,  the  claim  being  resisted,  the  case  went 
up  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  with  complete 
unanimity  gave  judgment,  through  Justice  Story,  for  the  owners 
or  importers  in  the  following  language : 

"We  are  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim  for  duties  can  not 
be  sustained.  By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Cas- 
tine, the  enemy  acquired  that  firm  possession  which  enabled  him 
to  exercise  the  fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  was  suspended,  and  its  laws 
could  no  longer  be  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  on  the  inhab- 
itants who  remained  there  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  By 
the  surrender  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary  allegiance 
to  the  British  Government,  and  were  bound  by  snch  laws  and  such 
only  as  it  chose  to  impose.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other 
laws  could  be  obligatory  on  them ;  for  where  there  ia  no  protection 
or  allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience." 

Taxes,  therefore,  are  necessarily  the  creation  of  each  state,  and 
no  self-respecting  Government  ever  permits  any  other  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  its  tax  laws  or  their  execution,  aud  a 
toleration  of  such  interference  in  any  degree  presupposes  de- 
pendence, subjection,  or  absence  of  independenca  An  obvious 
CO- relation  of  this  proposition,  and  also  a  matter  of  fact,  is  that  a 
violation  of  the  tax  or  revenue  laws  of  one  country  has  never 
been  regarded  as  an  offense  or  crime  in  any  other  country ;  and 
the  English  courts  have  held  that  contracts  to  evade  the  customs 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  are  not  illegal.  Hence,  also,  offenders 
in  this  respect  are  never  taken  into  accotint  in  extradition  treaties 
between  different  nations  and  their  govemmenta  Some  years 
ago  a  United  States  district  attorney  in  New  York  procured 
through  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  the  extradition 
of  a  person  from  England  on  the  charge  of  forgery.  On  hia 
arraignment  before  a  United  States  court  it  transpired  that  the 
offense  committed  was  the  manufacture  and  use  of  fraudulent 
invoices,  to  which  forged  or  fictitious  names  had  been  attached, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of  United  States  customs 
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or  tazea  on  cerhiin  importB ;  and  that  the  intent  of  the  proseca- 
tion  was  panishment,  oot  for  forgery  in  the  ordinary  senee  of  the 
term,  bnt  for  smnggliDg,  for  which  latter  offense  there  was  no 
precedent  that  extradition  had  ever  been  granted  by  any  country. 
The  attention  of  the  British  Qovemment  having  been  called  to 
the  case,  a  request  was  preferred  by  it  to  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  trial  of  the  accused  should  be  discontinued,  on 
the  ground  that  a  fugitive  from  justice,  when  surrendered  by  a 
country  in  which  be  had  sought  refuge,  should  not  be  tried  for 
any  offense  other  than  the  one  specified  in  the  extradition  de- 
mand, and  for  which  extradition  was  granted.  Compliance  with 
the  request  being  refused,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  trial 
was  discontinued,  the  British  Government  took  occasion,  when 
extradition  waa  next  demanded  of  her  by  the  United  States — 
which  happened  to  be  the  case  of  a  former  well-known  citizen  of 
Boston  who  had  committed  forgery  in  the  sense  that  constitutes 
a  crime  in  all  countries— to  refuse  it,  although  the  offender  had 
in  the  first  instance  been  arrested  in  England  and  was  in  custody ; 
and  for  many  years  subsequent  and  for  reasons  above  given  there 
was  no  extradition  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  with  the  result  of  making  Canada  an 
Alsaiv),,  or  place  of  safe  refuge,  for  all  criminals  of  the  former 
country. 

All,  therefore,  that  any  government  can  legitimately  ask  of 
another  government  in  respect  to  taxation  is,  that  its  subjects  or 
citizens  residing  in  such  foreign  state  shall  not  be  there  discrimi- 
nated against  because  they  are  foreigners ;  but  shall  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  taxing 
power  and  their  property  are  treated — no  better  and  no  worse.  If 
foreigners  feel  aggrieved,  they  must  first  exhaust  all  the  remedies 
against  unjust  taxation  provided  by  the  institutions  of  the  taxing 
country ;  as  foreign  importers,  for  example,  aggrieved  by  rulings 
or  appraisements  at  the  cnstom  houses  of  any  country,  must  first 
appeal  for  redress  to  the  courts  of  such  country.  A  recent  event 
of  great  economic  and  legal  importance  is  also  worthy  of  narra- 
tion and  consideration  in  this  connection. 

A  board  of  appraisers  and  assessors  charged  with  the  dnty  of 
assessing,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  the  property  in  Ohio  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  express  companies,  discharged  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  it — taking  an  express  company  for  example — in 
the  Following  manner :  Firat,  by  determining  the  value  and  lia- 
bility to  taxation  of  the  real  estate  of  the  company  situat«d  in 
Ohio ;  second,  the  personal  property,  including  moneys  and 
credits,  owned  by  the  company  in  Ohio,  and  the  value  thereof; 
third,  the  gross  receipts  during  the  taxing  year  of  the  company  in 
Ohio,  from  whatever  sources  derived.    It  was  conceded  tiiat  the 
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returns  made  by  tlie  company  to  the  above  oflScials  were  oorrect, 
and  that  the  aggregate  valne  of  the  items  included  in  each  re- 
toma  liable  to  taxation  in  1895 — the  same  as  other  like  property 
in  the  State — was  $42,065.  The  board  of  appraisers  and  assessors 
added,  however,  to  this  amount  the  Bnm  of  $491,030,  making  the 
aggregate  of  the  ta^  Lability  of  the  express  company  $533,095 ; 
and  based  their  action  not  on  any  belief  or  pretense  that  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  real  or  personal  property  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  State  had  been  discoTered  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  taxation,  but  that  sources  of  reported  value 
which  were  entirely  outside  of  the  territory  and  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Ohio — when  they  constituted  a  part  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  or  franchise  of  a  corporation  located  and 
established  in  some  other  State  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
business,  and  that  basiness  "  interstate  commerce  "  entirely  within 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Qovemment — might  he  added  to  the 
intrinsic  valne  of  property  within  the  State ;  thereby  assessing 
not  only  property  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  bnt  a  proportion  also 
of  all  property  situated  wiihovi  its  territorial  boundaries.  The 
question  involved  was  therefore  the  constitutionality  of  extra- 
territorial  taxation ;  and  the  case,  after  consideration  by  State 
and  United  States  Circuit  Courts,  was  finally  brought  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  cita- 
tion of  numerous  former  opinions  and  judgments  of  the  court 
wholly  adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  principle  on  which 
was  based  the  assumption  and  action  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
court  by  a  majority  of  one  held  to  a  contrary  view;  and  gave 
judgment  in  support  of  the  State  assessments  on  the  express  com- 
pany. It  ia  clear,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  justi- 
fied, for  the  time  being,  in  an  attempt  to  tax  something  that  it 
calls  property,  but  which  is  neither  tangible  nor  visible ;  that  has 
no  intrinsic  or  essentially  inherent  value ;  and  which  procedure, 
if  generally  accepted  and  put  in  practice  by  other  States,  would 
antagonize  all  formerly  accepted  theories  and  legal  decisions  in 
respect  to  extra-territorial  taxation,  and  ultimately  destroy  all  in- 
terstate commerce  between  the  several  States  of  the  Federal  Union. 
An  Implied  but  Fundambntal  Reciprocal  op  Taxation. 
— Notwithstandiog  the  absence  of  any  warrant  for  assuming  that 
there  was  ever  any  real  or  implied  contract,  whereby  a  State  in 
its  beginning  or  development  agreed  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  life  and  property  in  return  for  an  equivalent  in 
money,  goods,  or  services  of  its  citizens — an  assumption  which 
has  been  characterized  as  the  "  commercial  theory  of  taxation  "  * — 

'  "  Tbe  right  of  ft  Btate  to  tike  the  citiien's  propertj  must  b«  put  on  highar  groond  if 
it  it  to  itanil  m  perfsotlj  safe  gnmnd.     01  conne,  aach  higher  gnniDii  U  oat  to  be  found 
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it  is  nevertheless  tme  ttat  the  "co- relative"  or  "reciprocal  "of 
taxation  is  protection ;  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  polit- 
ical theory  of  onr  governmeDts,  natiooal  and  State,  and  in  fact  of 
every  government  claiming  the  title  to  be  free,  taxes  may  he. 
legitimately  assumed  to  be  the  compensation  which  persons  and 
property  pay  the  State  for  protection.  This  assumption,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  indorsed  and  accepted  by  every  writer  of  repute 
on  economic  subjects  who  has  discussed  taxation  from  the  time 
of  Montesquiea  down  to  a  very  recent  period;*  and  in  the  re- 
peated instances  in  which  this  matter  has  come  before  the  courts 
for  adjudication,  the  highest  judicial  authorities  have  uniformly 
given  judgment  or  expressed  opinions  to  the  same  effect.  In  con- 
firmation of  these  statements  the  following  citations  are  sub- 
mitted : 

"Where  there  is  no  protection,"  said  Judge  Story  (in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  vs.  Rice,  4  Wheaton,  276),  "there  can  be  no 
claim  to  allegiance  or  obedience."  Again  the  same  eminent  au- 
thority (in  the  case  of  Miles  -{is.  Duryea,  Cranch,  4S1)  thus  strongly 
expresses  himself:  "  It  is  an  eternal  principle  of  justice  that  juris- 
diction can  not  be  justly  exercised  by  a  State  over  property  that 
is  not  within  reach  of  its  process — that  ts,  property  which  it  can 
not  protect." 

"  Taxes  are  a  portion  which  each  individual  gives  of  hia  prop- 

Id  the  pretfinie  that  the  right  in  question  1b  the  simple  right  ot  might;  tbM  the  niling 
powet,  whether  montrch  or  majoritj,  ie  phjsicsU;  able  to  take  and  apptj  ai  it  cbooMt  aO 
that  the  indiTidualB  ruled  orer  called  their  own  ;  uid  thnt  becaiue  it  cid.  It  monllf  may, 
take  wfaaierer  part  it  thinks  Bt.  With  simple  ethics  tiie  lerien  of  tkiee,  whenever  they 
are  a  distinct  class,  ire  wont  to  ooDtent  themBelTM.  Bat  whaterer  conntmaDce  thej  hiT* 
received  from  Buch  moral  philoeophers  m  veoerale  tuocesBful  force,  the  principle  will  hanll; 
Berre  those  who  study  the  mattw  as  taipajers." — Theodort  Bofon. 

*  "  The  philoBophj  of  our  plan  of  Toluntarj  political  association  is,  that  all  individuals, 
and  all  {he  roluee  vlthtii  «  cominiurit;,  shall  a^p^gste  Into  raie  mass  all  the  power  which 
the;  sepBralel;  coutaiii,  which  sum  total  shall  consUtule  a  soverelgnt;  of  the  whole.  Tbfa 
BOTerelgDtr — the  soul  of  the  State,  which  can  not  be  Impaired  and  (be  State  suirire — re- 
flects hack  open  its  oiautitaeiiU,  in  detail,  all  that  it  has  received  from  them.  What  it  r^ 
criieB,  and  what  It  returns,  is  of  two  kinds,  as  to  both  source  and  object,  vii.,  individual 
serrlce  to  the  Oovemment,  and  protection  to  the  individual  from  it.  Thns,  in  his  iudU 
vidual  capacily,  ■  man  n  bound  to  perform  mllitarj  Berrice,  and  the  State,  bj  the  militaij 
arm,  is  bound  (o  protect  blm  from  invasion.  He  ia  bound  to  do  jur;  duty,  and  the  authori- 
ties are  bound,  upon  his  demand,  to  provide  him  a  jury.  He  is  bound  to  ud  the  sheriff,  and 
the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  procesB  in  hia  favor  bj  jumt  eotmtaim,  if  neceesar;.  Thene 
perBonal  service*  correspond  to  those  which  in  feudal  dmes  the  mesne  lord,  hddinK  a  frank 
tenement,  owed  the  lord  paramount  The;  can  not  be  compounded  for,  for  their  value 
counts  in  their  being  rendered  in  kind.  Their  performanct  u  Ihe  oiJy  price  tehich  lAt 
eiliien  paj/i /or  hU  eiiUerakip.  The  terms  are  not  onl;  conElsient  and  hannmious  with  out 
genentl  scheme  of  government,  but  are  highly  politic.  To  all  political  privileges  we  admit 
each  one  h;  virtue  of  his  being  a  man,  free  bom,  and  of  lawful  age ;  we  ask  him  nothing 
oonceming  his  property,  unices  bis  property  asks  something  from  tu." — L«Krey,  ArfftontHt, 
I/tiB  York  XsMmWy,  ISBIt. 
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erty,  in  order  to  secure  and  have  the  perfect  enjoymerU  of  the  re- 
mainder. GoTemmentfi  are  eetablisbed  for  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  taxes 
■  are  levied  to  enable  the  government  to  afford  and  give  such  pro- 
tection. They  are  the  price  and  consideration  of  the  protection 
afforded."  (Ingersol,  J.,  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Duer 
vs.  SmalL) 

"  There  is  nothing  poetic  about  tax  laws.  When  they  find 
property,  they  claim,  a  contribution  for  its  protection."  (Lowrie, 
Chief  Justice,  Tinley  vs.  The  City,  etc.,  33  Penn.,  381.) 

Uoatesquieu,  writinf;  with  the  monarchical  institutions  of 
France  mainly  or  solely  in  view,  dlscuBses  this  subject  in  his 
Spirit  of  Laws  (book  zxxi,  chap,  i),  as  follows :  "  The  public 
revennes  are  a  portion  that  each  subject  gives  of  his  property, 
in  order  to  secwe  or  enjoy  the  remainder." 

"The  right  to  tax  an  individual  results  from  the  general  pro- 
tection afforded  to  himself  and  his  property." —  Vattel,  Law  of  Na- 
tions, book  i,  chap.  xx. 

"  Property  and  law  (i  e,,  government  or  the  state)  are  bom 
together  and  die  together.  Before  laws  were  made,  there  was  no 
property ;  take  away  laws,  and  property  ceases." — BeiUham,  The- 
ory  of  Legialaiion. 

The  principle  here  InTolved  is  also  clearly  and  succinctly 
further  expressed  in  the  following  citations : 

"  TazatioD  "  is,  in  an;  view,  taking  private  property  for  pubUc  use,  and  it 
can  not  be  so  taken  without  an  equivalent,  both  as  to  the  Government  or 
the  citizens.  It  is  not  competent  to  convert  private  property  to  public  use 
by  way  of  taxation,  and  without  compensation,  any  more  than  by  any 
other  mode. 

Taxation  (if  anything  in  the  nature  of  principle  is  assumed  as  its  basis) 
therefore  implies  that  the  government  imposing  it  will  return  an  equiva- 
lenL  But  to  return  an  equivalent  in  the  form  that  was  taken,  namely, 
money,  would  be  stultiflcation.  The  only  equivalent  that  a  government 
can  return,  and  the  only  one,  in  truth,  that  justifies  taxation,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  guarantee  that  the  penon,  property,  or  business  on  which  the  tax 
is  imposed  shall  have  all  the  rights  which  the  civilization  of  the  state  repie- 
senta,  or,  in  other  words,  "protedioa.^—BedfieJd. 

"  If  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,"  says  Justice  Cooley,  "  the  (axes  levied 
by  any  government  ought  to  be  apportioned  among  the  people  according 
to  the  benefit  which  each  receives  from  the  protection  the  government 
affords  him.  This  is  upon  the  assumption,  never  wholly  true  in  point  of 
fact,  but  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  practical  operations  of  govern^ 
meat,  that  the  benefit  received  from  the  government  is  in  proportion  to  the 
properly  held  or  the  revenues  enjoyed  under  its  protection."— Ctootetf,  On 
Toieation,  pp.  U-17. 

Notwithstanding  this  preponderance  of  opinion,  argument, 
and  legal  decisions  in  favor  of  the  correlation  of  taxation  and 
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protecHon,  the  truth  of  this  asaamption  has  been  called  in  qaes- 
tion  in  recent  years,  and  even  wholly  denied  by  some  economic 
and  legal  authoritiea  Thns,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union  (but  not  in  other  countries),  sovereignty  in  respect  to  taxa- 
tion is  assamed,  or  enacted  to  embrace  "  goods,  chattels,  money, 
and  effects,  wherever  they  are ;  ships,  public  stocks  and  securi- 
ties, stocks  in  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  moneyed  corporations,  with- 
in or  wiihmii  the  ^aie  " ;  and  where  the  administrators  of  the  law 
tax  residents  for  personal  property,  even  of  a  visible,  tangible 
character,  having  a  aUus  in  another  State  or  country ;  and,  by 
another  irreconcilable  rule,  tax  Twn-residents  for  all  of  their  per- 
sonal property  having  a  sUua  within  the  State.  (Massachusetts 
Statutes.) 

Such  antagonism  would  seem  to  be  wholly  due  to  an  inade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  subject.  It  is  assumed,  for  example, 
that  there  can  be  no  necessary  reciprocity  of  the  nature  indicated 
between  the  State  and  the  subjects  of  taxation,  because,  in  the 
case  of  subjects — persons,  property,  and  business — npon  which  no 
tax  is  levied,  there  can  be  no  correlation,  and  therefore  no  claim 
whatever  for  protection ;  and  in  illustration  and  support  of  this 
proposition  it  is  pointed  out  that  churches  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions, specifically  exempt  from  taxation,  need  and  receive  as 
much  protection  from  the  State  as  structures  used  for  dwellings 
and  stores,  and  t^at  tramps,  who  have  nothing  to  pay  with,  are 
equally  entitled  to  invoke  and  use  the  power  of  the  State  for  pro- 
tection as  those  who  are  taxed  for  milliona  "  So  also  the  baai- 
ness  that  is  not  taxed  at  all,  it  is  said,  can  no  more  be  plundered 
with  impunity  than  that  which  is  taxed  the  heaviest."  *  The 
error  in  all  this  reasoning  is  fundamental,  and  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  that  in  every  civilized  state  every  person  or 
thing  is  taxed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  diffosion  of 
taxes,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  name  anything  in  such  a  state 
that  is  exempt  from  taxation ;  that  the  primary  purpose  for  which 
the  state  exists  is  to  afford  protection  to  persons  and  property ; 
that  it — the  state — practically  ceases  to  exist  when  it  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  afford  such  protection ;  and  that,  even  if  willing,  it 
could  not  protect,  except  through  the  ability  that  comes  to  it 
through  the  possession  of  the  i>ower  and  the  exercise  of  taxation. 

Fourth.  Taxes  should  he  reasonable,  regtUar,  and  not  arbiirary 
as  respects  method,  time,  and  place  of  asaeasmeni  and  payment, 
and,  above  aU,  proportional. 

The  justice  and  the  necessity  of  these  conditions  as  essentials 
of  a  true  system  of  taxation  ought  to  command  universal  assent 
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without  argament.  Adam  Smith  held  to  the  opiaioii,  "  founded," 
as  he  sajs,  "  on  the  experience  of  all  nationa,  that  the  certainty  of 
what  each  individual  onght  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  of  bo  great  im- 
portance that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  inequality  is  not  near 
BO  great  an  evil  as  a  small  degree  of  uncertainty."  The  evil  of 
ancertainty  does  not,  however,  often  characterize  the  tax  syatems 
of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  case  of  taxation  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  imports,  when  rates  (costomB)  are  sometimes  held 
for  considerable  periods  in  abeyance  by  reason  of  political  an- 
tagonisms of  legislators.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  this  occurred  doring  the  months  from  December,  1893,  to 
Aognst,  1894,  when  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  prospective  rates  on 
imported  merchandise  occasioned  great  stagnation  of  business  in 
the  United  States,  with  inevitable  great  contingent  losses.  An- 
other even  more  striking  iUnstration  of  the  evils  of  uncertainty 
in  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  (1897)  proposition  to  sub- 
ject merchandise,  imported  in  strict  conformity  with  established 
laws  and  rates  at  the  time  of  importation,  to  the  retroactive  inci- 
dence of  increased  taxes,  not  certain  but  prospective  in  respect  to 
ratee,  and  not  enacted  or  embodied  in  the  form  of  statute  law& 
Such  action  is  in  the  nature  of  an  arbitrary  fine  or  penalty,  and 
not  taxation,  and  probably  does  not  find  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  nation,  and  would  not  now  be  tolerated  in  any  of 
the  most  despotic  governments  of  Europe. 

The  term  proporlioiwl,  which  is  largely  used  in  constitutional 
provisions  and  in  statutes  relating  to  taxation,  has,  however,  a 
meaning  so  much  broader  and  of  such  greater  significance  than 
is  generally  attributed  to  it  by  law-makers  and  even  law  inter- 
preters, that  it  is  worth  while  to  institute  an  inquiry  and  endeavor 
to  understand  clearly  what  it  does  mean.  Scientifically  consid- 
ered, it  means  the  making  of  the  burden  of  tateation  equal  upon  dH 
avibjecis  of  immediate  compeiUion,  This  principle  is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  of  taxation,  and  when  it  is  violated  the  act  of 
taking,  or  the  enforced  contribution,  is  not  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered taxation,  but  becomes  at  once  an  arbitrary  spoliation  or  con- 
fiscation. Thus,  to  iUnstrate :  Suppose  it  were  proposed  to  tax 
the  stock  in  trade  of  red-luured  men  five  per  cent,  and  those  of 
red-nosed  men  ten  percent;  or, as  was  provided  in  the  income- 
tax  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  1891, 
which  exempted  incomes  below  fonr  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
from  taxation  and  taxed  all  above  that  sum  two  per  cent ;  or  to 
do  as  actually  once  was  done  in  England,  under  an  income-tax 
law  enacted  in  1691,  tax  Catholics  at  rates  doable  those  imposed 
on  Protestants ;  it  seems  clear  that  such  transactions  could  not 
involve  any  principle  or  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  the 
mere  arbitrary  and  despotic  exercise  of  power ;  or  the  making  of 
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the  possession  of  a  red  nose  or  red  hair,  or  the  result  of  enter- 
prise, skill,  ecoDoniy,  or  the  fortaitous  circnmstance  of  birth  or 
belief,  the  occasion  for  inflicting  a  penalty.  Yet  this  was  what 
substantially  was  done  in  the  middle  agea,  when  nobles  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  becaoae  they  were  nobles,  and  the  common 
people  were  taxed  becanse  they  were  villaios  or  bondmen ;  when 
Jews  were  assessed  because  they  were  not  Christians,  and  Catho- 
lics becanse  they  were  not  Protestants. 

It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  a  tax  that  is  not 
leTied  proportionally  or,  what  ia  the  same  thing,  equally  and  uni- 
formly upon  all  subjects  in  the  same  field  of  compettiion — as,  for 
example,  upon  all  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business  or  profes- 
sion, or  upon  all  profwrty  of  the  same  kind  and  all  profit  or 
income  (less  exemptions  in  the  nature  of  charities)  in  the  same 
ratio — is  a  discriminating  exaction,  without  claim  to  either  jus- 
tice or  equality,  inasmuch  as  to  the  same  extent  that  -some  are 
favored  by  the  discrimination  others  are  inevitably  plundered  or 
crushed.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  when  the  term  "  uni- 
formity" in  respect  to  taxation  is  used,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  place 
of  "proportionality,"  the  meaning  is  essentially  the  same;  and 
that  uniformity  of  taxation  does  not  consist  in  the  payment  of 
the  same  amount  by  each  taxpayer,  but  that  the  proportion  of 
the  value  of  each  particular  class  or  subject  which  each  person 
pays  in  taxation  to  the  state  shall  be  everywhere  the  same. 

In  the  soundings  which  have  been  made  at  great  depths  in  the 
ocean  for  telegraphic  or  other  purposes,  the  sounding  line  has  not 
infrequently  brought  up  from  the  bottom  small  chambered  shells 
or  other  minute  animals  of  exquisite  organization  and  structure ; 
and  the  question  naturally  arises,  How  can  these  minute  organ- 
isms live  and  flourish  under  the  enormous  pressure  that  in  some 
instances  must  be  exertecf  upon  them  of  at  least  three  tons  to  the 
square  inch  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  pressure  is  everywhere  equalized,  being  as  much 
from  within  outward  as  from  without  inward,  and  thus  an  equi- 
librium is  maintained,  under  which  development  goes  on  and 
existence  is  made  possible ;  and  it  is  in  preserving  this  equilib- 
rium, this  equalization  of  pressure,  that  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  correct  taxation.* 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  forma  of  taxation  which  were  not  authorized  with  any 
purpose  of  making  them  unequal  in  their  incidence  or  burden, 
not  infrequently  (as  is  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States) 
become  so  by  reason  of  extraneous  circunutance ;  inasmuch  as 
every  tax  which  popular  sentiment,  year  after  year,  will  not  allow 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  ChinMlior  of  tha  Britbh  Eioheqner,  fttt«rw«rd  Lord  Sborbrooke. 
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to  be  equally  enforced,  is,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  enforced,  a  dia* 
crimiDating  tax  of  the  most  oujust  and  nneqaal  character.  Under 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  as  they  existed  not 
many  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  striking  example  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  matches,  to  which  more  particular 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  and  one  worthy  of  notice  still 
exists,  in  the  case  of  the  tax  on  negotiable  securities  (or  instm- 
ments) — as  railroad  uid  other  corporate  bonds — which  the  laws  of 
every  State  in  the  Federal  Union  make  snbject  to  taxation ;  inas- 
mach  as  it  is  notorious  that  such  taxes  are  not  paid  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  who  own  such  securities,  but  are  paid  as  a 
rule  by  guardians,  trustees,  and  executors,  who  are  obliged  to  in- 
ventory them  in  probate  offices;  with  the  result  that  widows, 
orphans,  and  minors  are  plundered  and  crushed ;  while  those  who 
evade  the  tax,  through  the  utter  inability  of  the  State  to  collect 
it,  are  rewarded  for  their  evasion  in  an  increased  rate  of  interest. 
Uniformity  or  proportionality  in  taxation  ia,  therefore,  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  every  free  and  just  government ;  and 
the  safety  of  all  tax-payers  against  the  grossest  abuses  demands 
that  in  taxing  any  class  or  locality  the  principle  of  equcility  of  rate 
should  be  kept  sacred  and  inviolate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  requires  that "  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shaU  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States";  and  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  uniformity  of 
taxation  under  this  provision  has  repeatedly  come  before  the 
courts  —  Federal  and  State — for  the  purpose  of  definition,  and 
so  has  become  invested  with  a  degree  of  historical  interest  A 
natural  inference,  at  first  thought,  would  be,  that  under  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution  alt  property  subject  to  taxation 
must  necessarily  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  or  ratio — that  is,  if 
horses,  wagons,  and  land  are  taxed,  then  the  same  per  cent  of  value 
must  be  assessed  upon  the  horses  and  wagons  as  upon  the  luid ; 
and  if  some  eight  hundred  per  cent  is  assessed  upon  distilled 
epirita — whisky — (as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  at  the  presrait 
time)  every  other  commodity  from  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
revenue  ought  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion.  In  like  man- 
ner under  the  customs,  all  imports — liquors  and  pig  iron,  for  ex- 
ample— would  have  to  be  subjected  to  one  rate  of  duty.  This  dif- 
ficulty, so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  has  been 
obviated  by  an  assumption,  which  the  courts  have  sustained,  that  a 
tax  "is  uniform  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  require- 
ment if  it  is  made  to  bear  the  same  percentage  over  all  the  United 
States" — that  is,  it  must  be  uniform  as  regards  any  particular 
article  in  all  places ;  that  whisky  or  any  other  commodity,  for 
example,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  J^'ederal  ifuration  at  one  rate  in 
one  State  and  at  a  different  rate  in  another  State,  but  that  differ- 
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ent  articles  may  be  sabjected  to  different  rates,  provided  tiiey  are 
Qnifonu  as  between  different  places  and  different  States;  as  it 
obriously  "  could  not  bare  been  the  intent  of  tlie  framera  of  the 
Constitution  that  the  Government  in  raising  its  revenues  shonld 
not  be  allowed  to  discriminate  in  respect  to  articles  which  it  de- 
sired to  tax."  * 

In  the  case  of  the  several  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  to  which 
the  Federal  constitutional  requirement  in  respect  to  uniformity 
of  taxation  does  not  apply,  the  same  question — i  e.,  as  to  what 
constitutes  uniformity — has  been  also  a  troublesome  one,  but  dif- 
ferent in  its  manifestation.  The  provisions  relating  to  taxation 
in  the  Constitutions  of  these  several  States  generally  start  with 
the  idea,  expressed  or  implied,  that  taxes  must  be  uniform ;  and  a 
strict  construction  of  this  language  in  a  tax  statute,  operative 
in  only  one  State,  and  where  the  Federal  limitation  of  unifortniiy 
as  respects  place  does  not  apply,  might  be  construed  as  restrain- 
ing the  authorities  of  a  State  from  imposing  any  different  rate  of 
taxation  on  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  other  merchandise,  or  on  the  land  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  agriculturist.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction  have,  however,  been  largely  obviated  by  recognizing 
that  when  in  the  statute  of  a  State  the  words  "  taxes  most  be  uni- 
form" are  used,  the  word  "uniform"  does  not  mean,  as  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  uniformity  as  to  "  place,"  but  uniformity 
"  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  tax  " ;  an  interpretation  in  full 
conformity  with  the  principle  before  enunciated,  that  uniformity 
of  taxation  consists  in  the  making  of  the  burden  of  taxation  equal 
upon  all  subjects  which  are  in  the  same  field  or  sphere  of  compe- 
tition ;  or,  as  has  been  also  expressed  by  Justice  (8.  F.)  Miller,  "dif- 
ferent articles  may  be  taxed  at  different  amoonts,  provided  the 
rate  is  uniform  on  the  same  class  everywhere,  with  eH  people  and 
at  all  times.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  license :  if  every- 
body in  any  particular  class  is  required  to  pay  a  certain  license — 
if  all  lawyers  are  taxed  twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  all  merchants 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  all  saloonkeepers  two  hundred  dollars — 
then  the  license  taxation  is  uniform,  because  it  imposes  the  same 
burdens  upon  every  man  of  the  same  class,  who  comes  within  a 
circle  of  well-defined  limits.  .  .  .  This  interpretation,"  he  adds, 
"may  be  a  little  strained,  but  probably  it  has  arisen  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  enabling  the  Legislatures  to  levy  taxes  according  to 
common  sense,  if  not  altogether  with  regard  to  strict  uniformity."  f 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  State  courts  of  the  United 
States  when  this  question  of  uniformity  of  taxation  has  been 

•  LectDres  on  the  CanstituUiHi  ol  (he  Dniled  SUUs,  Jostioe  MlUu,  l^.  MO,  MI. 
t  Hilkr  (JuBtloe  8.  F.),  Ibid. 
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practically  'brought  before  thetn,  is  indicated  by  reference  to  the 
following  decisions : 

The  ConstitutioTi  of  the  State  of  Pennsyltrania  provides  (Article  IX,  seo- 
tion  1)  that "  all  taxes  ehall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjeots 
-witluB  the  territorial  limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax,  and  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  under  genend  laws."  In  June,  18S6,  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  L^^lature  imposing  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  on  mortgages, 
moneys  loaned  or  invested  in  other  States,  money  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens,  and  other  classes  of  property.  The  act  did  not  extend 
to  corporations,  which  were  taxed  at  a  similar,  in  some  cases  at  a  higher 
rate,  under  a  statute  of  1879.  The  act  of  1886  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  violated  the  constitutional  rule  of  uniformity,  but  it  was  declared 
valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  which  held  that  substantial  uni- 
formity had  been  obtained. 

A  decision  in  New  Jersey  turned  upon  a  constitutional  provimon  that 
"  property  shall  be  assessed  for  taxes  under  general  laws  and  by  uniform 
ralcfi,  according  to  its  true  value."  In  1884  the  Legislature  of  the  Stats 
passed  an  "act  for  the  taxation  of  railroads  and  canals,"  which  imposed 
a  tax  upon  the  lands  and  tangible  property  used  by  railroad  and  canal 
companies  and  their  franchises,  and  touching  no  other  property.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  law  was  questioned  by  most  of  the  leading  com- 
panies, but  was  a£Brmed  by  the  State  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  which 
held  that  as  the  law  was  a  general  one,  framed  in  general  terms  and  re- 
stricted to  DO  locality,  it  operated  equally  upon  a  whole  class  of  property, 
whose  characteristics  enabled  it  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  The  court 
further  declared,  that  as  a  previous  act  had  secured  the  companies  against 
being  required  to  pay  more  than  their  fall  share  of  tax,  a  substantial  uni- 
formity was  thus  secured. 

These  and  other  like  decisions  of  the  State  courts  of  the  United 
States  show  that  in  order  to  sustaia  a  tax  law  nnder  the  require- 
ment  of  generality  or  aniformity  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  prop- 
erty should  be  taxed,  and  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  select  prop- 
erty for  taxation  at  its  discretion.  Of  course,  diecrimination  may 
resolt  from  the  exercise  by  the  State  of  the  power  of  dividing  the 
objects  of  taxation  into  classes,  but  while  persons  of  the  same 
class  and  property  of  the  same  kind  are  subjected  to  an  equal 
burden,  the  constitutional  requirements  as  to  uniformity  seem  to 
be  satisfied. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  prohibits  any  State  from  depriving  any  person  of 
property  "  without  due  process  of  law,"  is  also  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  enunciated  in  the  above  citations ;  for  taxation 
withont  jorisdictioQ,  and  therefore  without  the  possibility  of  the 
correlative  return  of  any  protection  as  compensation,  would  obvi- 
ously be  an  arbitrary  exaction  and  not  due  process  of  law.  But 
if  property  ia  otherwise  (than  by  taxation)  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment (as  by  ttie  so-called  law  of  "  eminent  domain "),  full  and 
fair  pectuiary  return  must  he  made  for  its  value.    This  is  a  prin- 
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ciple  as  old  at  least  as  constitutional  gOTemment,  and  is  so  impor- 
tajit  that  it  is  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  every  State 
in  the  Federal  Union.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  also  provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  due  compensation.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  line  between  the  taking  of  private 
property  for  public  use  by  the  law  of  eminent  domain  and  by 
taxation.  But  how  can  that  line  be  drawn  except  by  the  rule 
that  rightful  taxation  means  uniformity  of  burden  on  com- 
peting vocations  and  competing  property  ?  The  following  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  is  clearly  in  con- 
formity with  this  conclusion:  "A  tax,"  it  said,  "upon  the 
persons  or  property  of  A,  B,  and  C  individually,  whether  desig- 
nated by  name  or  in  any  other  way,  which  is  in  excess  of  an 
equal  apportionment  among  the  persons  or  property  of  the  class 
of  persons  or  kind  of  property  subject  to  taxation,  is,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  excess,  the  taking  of  private  property  for  a  public 
use  without  compensation.  The  process  is  one  of  confiscation 
and  not  taxation."  (Township  Committee  of  Reading,  36  N.  J., 
p.  66, 1873.) 

Fifth.  Taxation  shotdd  Tiot  he  emj^yed  as  an  agency  or  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  morality,  or  aa  an  instrumentaiUy  for 
correction  or  punishment. 

The  punitive  or  moral  idea  has  probably  always  entered  to 
some  extent  as  an  element  in  all  those  taxes  which  have  been 
levied  on  luxuries,  and  more  especiiilly  on  all  those  forms  of 
luxury  which  are  regarded  as  frivolous  or  as  mere  insignia  of 
wealth  and  title,  such  as  hair  powder,  wigs,  coats  of  arms,  car- 
riages, etc.  But  when  a  government  assumes  to  inquire  what 
are  the  articles  the  consumption  of  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests and  well-being  of  its  people,  and  then  embodies  the  results 
of  such  inquiries  into  its  measures  of  revenue;  so  that  while  pro- 
viding means  for  the  support  of  the  state  it  also  prescribes  how 
the  citizen  ought  to  live,  dress,  eat,  or  drink,  the  result  is  always 
ineffectiial  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  far  more  so  for  the  pro> 
motion  of  morality.  Examples  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of 
these  conclnsions  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  a  selection  of  them 
not  a  little  difficult.  The  following  have  been  cited  by  the  late 
Sir  Morton  Peto:  "A  tax  on  dice  in  Qreat  Britain,  repealed  in 
1862,  had  the  ludicrous  result  of  producing  for  many  years  a  reve- 
nue of  five  shillings  per  annum  from  a  license  of  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  a  year  on  the  business  of  manufacturing  them.  Another 
provision  of  law  was  that  every  parson  having  dice  unstamped  by 
the  revenue  officials  in  his  possession  waa  liable  to  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  each  pair  I  But  stamped  dice  could  not  be  ob- 
tained.   Every  one  who  wanted  dice,  even  cabinet  ministers  and 
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revenue  ofiSci^,  piirchased  equare  pieces  of  ivory  for  a  few  pence 
and  marked  them  for  themBelves.  As  regards  packs  of  cards,  the 
regulations  imposed  by  a  number  of  complicated  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  so  stringent  that  legally  cards  could  scarcely  be  made 
or  sold.  Nevertheless  for  many  years  cards  were  hawked  about 
the  streets  unstamped  and  without  a  license ;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cards  for  exportation  was  so  flourishing  that  nearly  half  a 
million  packs  were  estimated  to  be  surreptitiously  made  for  ex- 
portation at  the  time  the  obnozioiu  taxes  were  repealed." 

Sixth.  No  tax  should  be  levied  the  character  and  extent  of 
which  offer,  as  human  nature  is  generally  constituted,  a  greater 
inducement  to  the  taay>ayer  to  evade  rather  than  pay. 

The  justification  and  wisdom  of  the  above  maxim  find  sup- 
port in  a  lesser  degree  from  argument  than  from  experience, 
although  the  deductions  from  abstract  reasoning  ought  alone 
to  constitute  its  sufiBcient  indorsement.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Herbert  Spencer  that  ideal  men  are  possible  only  in  an  ideal 
tstate;  tmd,  conversely,  that  a  perfect  social  state  is  possible  only 
when  every  unit  has  achieved  perfection.  As  this  condition  has 
not  been  attained,  and  until  the  "millennium"  arrives  is  not 
likely  to  be,  the  inference  is  legitimate  that  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind  are  not "  decently  honest,"  inasmuch  as  in  every  variety 
of  business  where  opportnnity  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud  exists, 
much  labor  is  expended  in  guarding  against  dishonesty.  This  ia 
specially  exemplified  in  the  case  of  railroads,  "  where  tickets  have 
to  be  dated,  punched,  and  carefully  collected  to  prevent  their 
being  used  again  by  the  masses." 

But  it  IB  in  matters  of  taxation  that  the  largest  amount  of  irre- 
futable evidence  is  to  be  found  in  support  of  the  above  maxim. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  smuggling  or  the  evasion  of  duties  on  im- 
ports,  the  experience  of  all  governments  and  of  almost  all  coun- 
tries is  to  the  effect,  that  when  snfficieDt  inducement  in  the  way 
of  gain  from  a  violation  of  the  law  is  offered,  such  statute  can 
not  be  executed  even  when  penalties  as  severe  as  death  have  been 
made  contingent  on  individual  arrest  and  conviction.  But  it 
has  been  reserved  for  that  nation  whose  people  claim  to  be  the 
most  law-abiding  and  intelligent,  to  furnish  the  most  confirma- 
tory evidence  on  this  subject — namely,  the  United  States— the 
Congress  of  which  in  1865  Imposed  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  per  cent  on  the  then 
average  prime  cost  of  production.  The  result  was,  that  the 
Government  was  only  able  in  1868  to  collect  the  tax  on  less  than 
seven  million  gallons  out  of  an  annual  product  of  certainly  not 
less  than  fifty  million  gallons;  which  last,  sold  as  it  undoubt- 
edly was  at  the  current  market  price  (tax  included),  left  to  the 
credit  of  popular  corruption  at  leaat  $80,000,000. 
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The  United  States  is  confeesedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
nations  and  governments,  bnt  its  entire  military  force  can  not 
onish  the  illicit  traffic  in  refined  opinm,  under  a  temptation  of  the 
realization  of  six  dollars  contingent  on  erery  pound  of  this  com- 
modity that  is  snccessfully  smuggled  into  the  country. 


THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

Br  VICTOB  C.  VADGHAN, 


THOSE  twin  monsters  of  human  misery.  Famine  and  Disease, 
are  now  holding  high  carnival  in  India.  Death  follows  in 
their  wake  and  gathers  in  a  rich  harvest  Appeals  to  the  ohari> 
table  of  the  world  are  being  made,  and  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  are  looking  apprehensively  toward  the  East. 
The  great  plague,  which  has  confined  its  ravages  for  the  most 
part  to  certain  limited  districts  of  Asia  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  seems  to  have  grown  strong  enough  to  threaten  to  take  a 
journey  abroad.  The  black  death  has  nnfnrled  its  banner  in 
the  face  of  modern  civilization.  For  a  period  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  this  disease  once  held  dominion  over  Europe. 
The  story  of  the  horrors  of  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies has  seemed  a  history  of  a  past  so  remote  that  it  has  been 
nearly  forgotten  save  by  those  especially  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  medicine.  Is  history  to  repeat  itself  in  this  form  of 
human  suffering  ?  What  is  the  bubonic  plague  ?  Do  we  know 
anything  of  its  specific  cause,  of  its  methods  of  invasion,  of 
the  means  necessary  to  combat  it  F  These  are  questions  which 
Z  have  thought  might  at  this  time  he  of  more  than  passing 
interest. 

Oribasius  was  physician  and  friend  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  a  modical 
encyclopsedia,  composed  principally  of  extracts  from  older  med- 
ical authors.  This  encyclopaedia  remained  unknown  in  the  Vati- 
can Libraiy  nntil  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when.it 
was  discovered  by  that  indefatigable  student  of  old  manuscripts. 
Cardinal  Mai.  In  the  forty-fourth  book  of  this  collection  there  ■ 
ia  a  note  from  Rnfus,  who  states  that  the  physicians  of  the  time 
of  Dionysius  were  acquainted  with  a  dieease  which  is  described 
as  "  PestUeTiies  bubones  maxime  letales  et  acvii,  qui  maxime  eiroum 
lAbyam  et  Egyptvm,  et  Syriam  observaniwr."  There  follows  a 
description  of  this  disease  sufficiently  accurate  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  bubonic  plague.  Kow,  this  Dio- 
nysius lived  about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ.    There  is 
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therefore  no  doubt  that  the  plagae  has  been  knoTra  for  more 
thaa  two  thonBand  years. 

The  next  authentic  acconnt  of  the  plagne  is  that  of  the  epi- 
demic of  the  sixth  century.  The  disease  at  this  time  was  first 
recognized  in  Lower  Egypt,  from  which  country  it  extended  into 
Europe  by  two  routes.  It  was  brought  from  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  and  it  also  extended  through  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  by 
this  way  into  Europe.  This  disease  became  pandemic  and  spread, 
according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  to  the  "ends  of  the 
habitable  world."  It  prevailed  in  an  active  form  for  about  sixty 
years,  showing  great  virulence  in  certain  localities.  According 
to  Wamefrid,  "  it  depopulated  towns,  turned  the  country  into  a 
desert,  and  made  the  habitations  of  men  to  become  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts."  Hirsch  says:  "It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
this  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century 
was  the  first  general  diffusion  of  the  disease  on  European  soil,  or 
whether  it  had  been  epidemic  Uiere  before,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent. What  is  certain  is  that  this  outbreak  gave  it  firm  hold  in 
Europe,  and  that  it  kept  its  dominion  there  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  pandemic  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian  the  Oreat,  the  most  illustrious  emperor  of  the 
Eastern  Boman  Empire,  This  man,  who  did  so  great  a  service  to 
the  world  in  the  codification  of  the  Roman  laws,  seems  to  have 
been  both  wise  and  unwise.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  filled 
with  Christian  ardor  that  he  forcibly  baptized  more  than  seventy 
thousand  pagans  in  Asia  Minor  alone ;  and  yet  he  was  a  pagan  by 
birth,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  he  died  a  pagan.  He 
is  known  as  the  great  legislator,  and  yet  he  oppressed  the  people 
to  the  verge  of  starvation  by  the  imposition  of  unjust  taxation, 
and  by  granting  monopolistic  privileges  to  a  few.  On  one  side 
he  instituted  just  reforms  and  on  the  other  he  fell  into  reckless 
and  extravagant  expenditures.  He  built  the  great  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  now  a  Turkish  mosque  and  one  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  the  world,  with  a  treasury  filled  with  the  sighs  and 
tears  of  his  overtaxed  subjects.  I  mention  these  facts  in  order  to 
show  that  the  spread  of  the  plagne  occurred  at  a  time  when  the 
masses  of  the  people  were  oppressed  by  wrong  and  broken  by 
burdens  too  heavy  to  carry. 

From  the  time  of  Justinian  on,  for  more  than  ten  centuries,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  plague  raged,  sometimes  with  more,  some- 
times with  1ms,  severity,  in  Europe.  The  historians  of  the  time 
generally  content  themselves  with  a  statement  of  its  most  violent 
outbursts  and  an  enumeration  of  its  victims.  The  numbers  given 
must,  in  many  instances  at  least,  be  gross  exaggerations.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  other  diseases,  especially  smallpox,  were  in- 
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claded  in  these  accoaate,  bat,  as  Hirsch  states,  the  bubooic  plagne 
takes  at  any  rate  a  foremost  place  among  the  great  epidemic  dis- 
eases of  those  times. 

The  same  author  says :  "  There  is  only  one  of  the  epidemics  of 
the  plagne  in  the  middle  ages  that  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
chroniclers,  poets,  and  physicians  of  those  days ;  and  that  interest 
vas  awakened  by  the  enormoos  diffusion  that  it  reached  over  the 
whole  of  the  then  known  world,  by  Its  victims  reckoned  in  mil- 
lions, and  by  the  shock  to  the  framework  of  society  which  it 
brought  with  it  and  left  behind  it  This  disastroas  pestilence, 
known  everywhere  nnder  the  name  of  black  death,  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  world's  history,  has  fixed  the  attention  of 
writers  in  a  high  degree,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be 
painted  in  minutest  details  and  in  the  most  vivid  colors." 

Several  accounts  of  the  plagne  of  the  fourteenth  century  have 
become  classical.  Among  them  I  may  mention  that  of  Boccaccio, 
which  begins  as  follows :  "  In  the  year,  then,  of  the  fruitful  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord,  1348,  there  happened  at  Florence,  the  fairest 
city  in  all  Italy,  a  most  terrible  plague;  which,  whether  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  planets,  or  that  it  was  sent  from  God  as  a  just 
punishment  for  our  sins,  had  broken  ont  some  years  before  in  the 
Levant";  and  concludes  thus :  "  Between  March  and  July  follow- 
ing it  is  supposed,  and  made  pretty  certain,  that  upward  of  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  perished  in  the  city  only ;  whereas,  be- 
fore that  calamity,  it  was  not  supposed  to  have  contained  so  many 
inhabitants.  What  magnificent  dwellings,  what  noble  palaces 
were  then  depopulated  to  the  last  person  I  What  families  ex- 
tinct !  What  riches  and  vast  possessions  left,  and  no  known  heir 
to  inherit  I  What  numbers  of  both  sexes  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
youth,  whom  in  the  morning,  neither  Galen,  Hippocratm,  nor 
.^lacnlapius  himself  but  would  have  declared  in  perfect  health — 
after  dining  heartily  with  their  friends  here,  have  anpped  with 
their  departed  friends  in  the  other  world ! " 

This  epidemic,  like  all  others  of  the  plague,  spread  from  the 
East  to  the  West  It  prevailed  in  the  Crimea  in  1346,  reached  Cou- 
Btantinople  in  1347,  and,  as  we  have  seen  by  this  quotation  from 
Boccaccio,  began  its  devastations  in  Florence  in  1348,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1350  it  had  spread  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Hecker  places  the  number  of  deaths 
from  this  epidemic  at  no  less  than  twenty-five  millionfl,  or  about 
one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  globe  at  the 
time.    Hirsch  believes  that  this  estimate  was  not  too  high. 

The  history  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  dotted  ^th  notee  of 
local  epidemics,  and  at  this  time  physicians  begin  to  report  more 
accnrately  and  in  greater  detail  the  characteristic  symptoms  and 
the  course  of  the  disease.    It  was  at  this  time  that  exanthematic 
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typlins  waa  recognized  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  distingnished 
from  the  other  pests  of  the  medical  profession. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centnriea  the  bnbonio 
plagne  seems  to  have  prevailed  as  an  endemic  disease  in  Europe, 

There  was  scarcely  a  year  daring  these  two  centuries  that  this 
disease  did  not  aaanme  alarming  proportions  at  some  place  on 
that  continent.  The  last  visitation  in  England  is  known  as  th« 
Great  Plague  in  London,  which  occurred  in  1665.  This  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  De  Foe,  and  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  thrilling  story  by  Ainsworth  entitled  Old  St.  Paul.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  plagne  seems  to 
have  gradually  receded  toward  the  East. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  it  repeatedly  threatened  to  ex- 
tend over  Europe,  but  seldom  reached  farther  than  Turkey  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  territory  to  the  north.  However,  there 
vere  as  many  as  eighteen  distinct  and  severe  epidemics  in  Con- 
stantinople during  that  time. 

Up  to  1841  the  plague  occasionally  became  epidemic  in  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula,  tmd  there  was  an  outbreak  in  the  province  of 
Astrakhan  in  the  winter  of  1878-'79.  Since  the  last-mentioned 
years  it  has  not  appeared  in  Europe,  but  has  continued  in  certain 
parts  of  Asia,  In  1891,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War,  it  appeared  in  a  virulent  form  at  Hong  Eoog. 
The  Japanese  Government  sent  Kitasato  and  the  French  sent  Yer- 
Bin  to  study  this  disease  according  to  the  latest  methods  of  bac- 
teriological research.  Both  of  these  men  were  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  work  of  their  mission,  and  independently  each  soon 
succeeded  in  isolating  the  spcwific  baciUns.  It  is  found  in  the 
faeces,  in  the  contents  of  the  swollen  glands,  and  in  the  blood.  It 
consists  of  rods  with  rounded  ends,  which  take  stains  more 
markedly  at  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle.  Sometimes  the 
germ  seems  to  be  surrounded  with  a  capsule.  In  beef  tea  it  grows 
in  chains  and  forms  a  viscid  deposit  on  the  walls  and  bottom  of 
the  tube.  It  also  grows  on  blood*serum  and  agar.  On  potatoes  it 
does  not  grow  at  ordinary  temperature  and  only  feebly  at  38°  C. 
It  shows  but  little  motility  and  grows  most  abundantly  at  the 
temperatore  of  the  body. 

The  bacillus  is  pathogenic  to  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  rate,  and 
mice,  and  it  is  stated  that  at  times  of  the  existence  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  plague  some  of  these  animals  acquire  the  disease,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  may  act  as  agents  in  its  spread. 
In  the  above-mentioned  animals  the  first  symptoms  manifest 
themselves  usually  within  from  one  to  two  days  after  inocu- 
lation. The  animal  becomes  apathetic,  the  eyes  are  watery, 
the  temperature  rises,  and  death,  preceded  by  convulsive  move- 
ments, comes  on  within  from  two  to  five  days.   The  tissue  around 
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the  point  of  inocalation  is  inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  a  bloody, 
gelatinotis  ezadate.  The  Bpleen  is  enlarged  and  sometimes  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  swollen.  The  baciUas  is  found  in  the  blood 
and  ia  sU  the  organs. 

Mice  and  gainea  piga  fed  with  pnre  cultures  or  with  tissues 
containing  the  germs  die  with  the  symptoms  mentioned  above. 
Kitasato  found  the  bacilli  in  a  dead  mouse  from  a  plague- stricken 
house.  He  also  inocnlated  animals  with  dust  gathered  from  such 
houses,  and  one  of  these  died  with  symptoms  of  the  plague,  and 
the  bacillus  was  found  in  its  body.  In  certain  parts  of  Asia 
the  disease  is,  according  to  Cantline,  known  as  "  rat  plague,"  thua 
indicating  an  extensive  infection  of  these  animals. 

Cantline  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  rats  to  the  disease:  "On  all  hands  rats  are  reported 
to  behave  peculiarly  and  with  a  wonderful  constancy.  Before,  or 
it  may  be  during  an  epidemic  of  plague,  or  before  the  individuals 
in  any  particular  house  in  an  infected  locality  are  stricken,  the 
rats  leave  their  haunts  and  seek  the  interior  of  the  house.  They 
become  careless  of  the  presence  of  man,  and  run  about  in  a  dazed 
way  with  a  peculiar  limping  jerk  or  spasm  of  their  hind  legs. 
They  are  frequently  found  on  Uie  bedroom  floor  or  on  the  tables, 
but  not  infrequently  their  death  is  known  by  the  putrefactive 
odor  of  their  decomposition  arising  from  beneath  the  flooring. 
80  pertinent  has  this  rat  affection  become,  that  during  the  epi- 
demic in  Macao  in  1895  the  Chinese  and  Portuguese  left  their 
houses  when  the  diseased  rats  invaded  their  premises.  The  cause 
of  the  rats'  behavior  is  undoubtedly  disease,  and  the  symptoms 
tally  wonderfully  with  plague  symptoms  of  man.  Dr.  Kennie 
examined  them  carefully  in  Canton,  and  noted  the  following  post- 
mortem appearances:  (1)  The  stomach  was  distended  and  filled 
with  particles  of  food,  sand,  and  indigestible  substances,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  red  and  inflamed  toward  the  pyloric  end ; 
(3)  the  liver  was  much  enlarged  and  congested,  and  contained 
ova  of  teenia  and  distoma;  (3)  there  was  congestion  at  the  base 
of  the  lung  present  in  about  forty  per  cent ;  and  (4)  glandular 
enlargement  was  present  in  thirty  per  cent  of  those  examined. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  disease  in  the  rat  and  man  is 
identical.  The  bacillus  of  plague  has  been  met  with  in  every 
case  of  rat  disease  of  this  description  when  it  has  been  searched 
for.  The  infection  of  the  rat  is  raised  from  being  a  mere  popular 
belief  into  one  of  scientidc  precision,  and  we  must  now  accept  the 
rat,  at  any  rate,  as  one  animal  liable  to  the  plague.  Whether  the 
rat  is  affected  previously  to,  coincidently  with,  or  subsequently  to 
man  being  attacked  is  open  to  question.  Is  the  disease  among  rats 
a  forerunner  of  its  outbreak  in  man,  and,  if  so,  are  they  a  means 
of  infection  P    These  are,  of  course,  two  separate  qnestions." 
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Exposard  of  the  liacillns  in  thin  layers  to  the  direct  action  of 
aonlight  destroys  it  after  from  three  to  four  hours,  but  to  accom- 
plish a  like  resolt  from  exposure  to  diffuse  light  as  many  days  are 
necessary.  The  germ  is  killed  by  an  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  80°  C.  for  thirty  minutes  and  at  100°  0.  vithia  a  few  minutes. 
Spore  formation  has  not  been  observed. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing  tbat  there  is  a  psendo- 
bacillas  of  the  pli^^e  as  there  is  one  of  diphtheria.  In  his  studies 
of  the  soil  of  the  infected  districts  of  Hong  Kong,  Yersin  found  a 
bacillus  that  resembled  that  obtained  from  persons  with  the  dis- 
ease, both  morphologically  and  in  its  growth  on  culture  media, 
but  it  was  without  effect  upon  mice  and  guinea  pigs.  He  also 
oheerved  great  differences  in  virulence  in  the  germs  obtained 
from  the  sick ;  some  of  these  were  without  effect  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  animals.  There  were,  moreover,  observable  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  bacilli  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick 
and  dead. 

The  studies  of  Yersin  and  Kitasato  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan,  and  a  much  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  bacilluB  and  the  disease  caused  by  it  will  probably 
soon  be  in  our  possession. 

I  will  now  consider  some  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  septicemia,  or  form  of  blood-poi- 
soning. As  has  been  stated,  the  bacillus  is  found  in  the  blood 
and  in  all  the  organs.  It  is  customary  to  describe  the  disease 
under  two  forms.  The  milder  epidemics  are  known  under  the 
name  of  pe^is  minor.  In  this  form  the  glands  of  the  groins  and 
armpits  swell  and  either  suppurate  or  undergo  resolution.  There 
is  moderate  fever,  although  iu  exceptional  cases  the  temperature 
may  reach  104°  F.  The  disease  usually  continues  from  ten  to 
twenty  days,  and  may  last  for  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  Pestia 
minor  sometimes  precedes  and  at  other  times  follows  the  more 
severe  forms  of  the  disease.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the 
epidemics  in  Mesopotamia  in  1873  to  1878,  and  in  Astrakhan 
in  1878. 

Foder€,  as  quoted  by  Cantline,  makes  the  following  statement 
coaoeming  pestis  minor :  "  In  the  Levant  and  in  the  Marseilles  epi- 
demics of  1820,  cases  were  to  be  seen  which  were  not  ushered  in 
by  any  alarming  symptoms,  and  where  the  natural  functions  were 
undisturbed,  and  where  buboes  and  carbuncles  appeared  without 
fever,  or  only  with  slight  fever,  or  the  buboes  went  on  to  a  healthy 
suppuration  more  or  less  prompt,  or  even  disappeared  and  went 
on  to  resolution  without  Uie  help  of  art,  without  any  inconven- 
ience, and  with  a  perfect  integrity  of  all  the  functions.  This  state 
is  comparable  to  benign  smallpox,  during  which  children  play  to- 
gether and  walk  in  the  streets  without  any  precautions,  no  care 
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beiDg  taken  of  their  tTeattnent,  and  yet  tenninaticg  favorably. 
It  is  the  benign  plague  of  authors,  which  is  observed  when  the 
disease  commeaces  and  when  it  is  at  its  end,  though  it  is  rsrdy 
seen  in  the  middle  period,  which  is  entirely  devastating,  but  it  is 
not  less  plague,  and  it  no  less  merits  the  attention  of  physicians 
and  magistrates." 

In  peaiia  major  there  is  a  prodromal  stage,  accompanied  by 
aching  in  the  limbs,  shivering,  and  a  high  degree  of  nervousness. 
The  patient  seems  to  be  unable  to  quickly  comprehend  questions. 
There  is  a  staggering  gait  similar  to  that  of  alcoholic  Intoxication. 
There  is  intense  headache,  with  thirst  and  great  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrinm.  The  eyes  become  red ;  the  tongue  dry,  swollen,  fissured, 
and  sometimes  black,  and  at  other  times  covered  with  a  thick 
white  coat.  Coma  may  set  in  and  death  result  before  there  ia  any 
marked  elevation  of  temperature.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
temperature  may  reach  107°  F.  during  the  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
cediug  death. 

In  the  cases  less  rapidly  fatal  there  are  glandular  swellings. 
These  occur  in  the  groin  in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases,  in 
the  armpits  in  about  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  less  frequently  in 
the  neck  and  other  localities.  One  peculiarity  of  the  graver  form 
of  the  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  stablike  pains  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  body.  This  symptom  gives  rise  to  the  superstition 
among  the  ignorant  that  the  victim  is  wounded  by  invisible 
arrows  shot  from  the  bow  of  some  demon.  Suppuration  of  the 
buboes  with  free  discharge  has  been  regarded  as  a  favorable 
symptom.  The  skin  ia  sometimes  covered  with  livid  petechiee, 
which  become  very  dark  after  death.  This  condition  gave  rise 
to  the  term  black  death,  which  has  been  applied  to  certain  epi- 
demics. Large  carbuncles  may  form  in  various  parte  of  the  body, 
and  these  are  regarded  as  a  very  unfavorable  sign, 

A  highly  fatal  form  of  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  hiemor- 
rhages  from  the  Inngs.  This  was  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  pan- 
demic of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  was  also  observed  in  the 
recent  outbreak  along  the  Volga.  Such  haemorrhages  indicate  a 
grave  form  of  intoxication,  and  have  been  observed  in  the  severer 
forms  of  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox. 

The  virulent  form  of  the  plague  is  often  very  rapid  in  its 
action,  sometimes  destroying  life  in  a  few  hours,  bnt  the  majority 
of  fatal  cases  terminate  about  the  fifth  day.  During  an  epidemic 
at  Bagdad  it  was  said  that  those  who  lived  until  the  seventh  day 
were  safe,  but,  according  to  Colvill,  four  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases 
terminated  after  the  tenth  day. 

The  mortality  from  the  plague  in  its  virulent  form  is  probably 
as  great  as  or  greater  than  any  other  of  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases.   In  many  epidemics  it  may  be  more  than  ninety  per  cent. 
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Hecker  gives  the  following  statement,  which  mast  be  an  ex- 
aggeration, concerning  the  mortality  of  the  black  death :  "  Cairo 
lost  daily,  when  the  plague  was  raging  with  its  greatest  violence, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand.  In  China  more  than  thirteen  mil- 
lions are  said  to  have  died.  India  was  depopulated.  In  Caramania 
and  Cffisarea  none  were  left  alive.  On  the  roads,  in  the  camps,  in 
the  caraTsnsarieB,  unhoried  bodies  alone  were  seen.  Twenty-two 
thousand  persons  and  most  of  the  animaU  were  carried  off  in 
Oaza  within  six  weeks.  Cyprus  lost  almost  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  ships  without  crews  were  often  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
afterward  in  the  North  Sea,  driving  about  and  spreading  the 
plague  wherever  they  went  on  shore.  It  was  reported  to  Pope 
Clement  that  throughout  the  East,  probably  with  the  exception 
of  China,  23,840,000  people  had  fallen  victims  to  the  plague." 

Probably  the  most  constant  pathological  lesion  found  after 
death  from  this  disease  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  disease  may  run  so  rapid  a  course  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
glands  is  not  observable  during  life,  but,  according  to  recent  and 
competent  observers,  changes  in  these  tissues  will  be  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  This  has  led  Oantline  who  studied  the 
disease  at  Hong  Eong  in  1894,  to  propose  for  it  the  appellation  of 
"  malignant  polyadenitis."  The  same  authority  offers  the  follow- 
ing definition :  "  Plague  or  malignant  polyadenitis  is  an  acute 
febrile  disease  of  an  intensely  fatal  nature,  characterized  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  glands,  marked  cerebral  and  vascu- 
lar disturbances,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  specific  bacillus." 

Gleographically  the  plague  has  been  known  as  far  east  as  the 
island  of  Formosa,  where  it  now  prevails ;  as  far  west  as  Ireland  ; 
as  far  north  as  Norway ;  and  there  is  no  definite  information  con- 
cerning its  extension  southward  in  Africa.  It  has  never  been 
known  in  the  western  hemisphere,  but  this  is  only  due  to  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  its 
importation  to  this  half  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from  Hecker  may 
be  of  interest ;  "  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  found 
in  the  coldness  of  their  inhospitable  climate  no  protection  against 
the  southern  enemy  who  had  penetrated  to  them  from  happier 
coontriea  The  plague  caused  great  havoc  among  them.  Nature 
made  no  allowance  for  their  constant  warfare  with  the  elements 
and  the  parsimony  with  which  she  meted  out  to  them  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  In  Denmark  and  Norway,  however,  people  were  so 
occupied  with  their  own  misery  that  the  accustomed  voyages  to 
Greenland  ceased.  Towering  icebergs  formed  at  the  same  time 
on  the  coast  of  east  Greenland,  in  consequence  of  the  general  con- 
cussion of  the  earth's  organism,  and  no  mortal  from  that  time  for- 
ward has  ever  seen  that  shore  or  its  inhabitants." 
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There  is  no  known  racial  immunity  to  this  disease.  It  ia  alike 
fatal  to  MoDgolians,  Africans,  and  Europeans.  It  has  prevailed 
in  the  marshes  along  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  Himalayas ;  in 
densely  i>opulated  cities  and  in  sparsely  settled  rural  districts ;  on 
the  sands  of  Egypt  and  amid  the  snows  of  Norway, 

Climate  and  season  have  been  studied  in  order  to  establish  be- 
tween them  and  the  plagne  a  causal  relationship.  Epidemics  have 
followed  prolonged  droughts,  and  have  prevailed  during  rainy 
seasons.  The  wind  may  blow  where  it  listeth,  but  the  hacillas 
lieedeth  it  not.  The  epidemic  at  Hong  Kong  in  1894  appeared 
after  a  prolonged  season  of  dry  weather.  Bain  was  anxiously 
looked  for — probably  prayed  for.  It  was  said.  All  will  be  well 
when  the  rain  comes.  At  last  the  rain  did  come,  and  with  it  the 
dlseaae  seemed  to  be  refreshed  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  mul- 
tiplied. The  attempt  to  find  in  meteorological  conditions  a  cause 
for  our  ills  is  a  relic  of  the  superstition  of  ages  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  disease  was  sent  from  heaven  to  afflict  man  for  his 
sins,  and  waa  due  to  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

Overcrowding  is  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of 
this  disease,  as  it  is  of  all  other  infectious  diseases,  simply  hecanae 
it  renders  transmission  of  the  germ  from  one  to  the  other  more 
speedy  and  certain ;  but  that  the  disease  can  be  due  to  overcrowd- 
ing is,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  an  absurdity. 

Poverty  and  famine  are  factors  in  the  propagation  of  the  dis- 
ease. Want  of  proper  food  renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible. This  has  been  demonstrated  in  case  of  more  than  one  in- 
fectious disease  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals.  Priva- 
tion has  fdways  been  associated  with  the  most  notable  outbreaks 
of  the  plagues.  As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  famine 
and  disease  are  twin  brothers,  inseparable.  Where  one  of  them 
dwells  there  the  other  may  be  found.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
reason  why  this  disease  has  always  found  a  home  in  the  Levan- 
tine. Cantline  says :  "  In  the  densely  packed  cities  of  Asia  the 
poor  exist  forever  on  the  fringe  of  destitution,  and  the  least  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  brings  scarcity,  so  that  the  term, '  the  poor 
man's  plague,'  holds  good  for  all  time." 

There  has  been  much  written  concerning  the  period  of  incuha- 
tion  of  this  disease,  but  necessarily  all  is  indefinite.  Because  a 
well  man  comes  in  contact  with  a  sick  one  on  a  certain  day,  and 
manifests  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  ten  days  later,  does 
not  prove  that  the  period  of  incubation  is  ten  days.  The  well  man 
may  have  carried  on  hia  person  the  bacillus  from  the  sick-room, 
and  any  time  subsequent  thereto  it  may  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body.  All  that  is  said  about  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
infections  disease  is  based  on  the  old  theory — long  since  exploded 
— that  the  well  man  breathes  in  the  miasm  at  the  time  of  his  com- 
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ing  into  the  presence  of  the  sick  one,  while  the  troth  is  he  may 
carry  the  germ  under  his  finger  nails  or  elsewhere  about  him,  and 
there  is  no  telling  when  it  may  first  find  its  way  into  his  body. 
We  can  determine  the  period  of  incubation  in  the  lower  animalg 
by  inoculation,  and  here  we  know  that  it  varies  greatly  with  the 
method  of  inocnlation,  the  Tirulence  of  the  germ,  the  number  of 
germs  introduced,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal.  All  that 
may  be  said  about  the  period  of  incubation  in  man  is  of  but  little 
value.  The  same  is  largely  true  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
the  disease  is  contagious.  In  the  epidemic  of  1S3S  in  Egypt  only 
one  of  the  French  physicians  who  attended  the  sick  contracted 
the  disease.  Bulard,  who  did  not  believe  the  plague  contagions, 
wore  for  two  days  a  shirt  taken  from  the  body  of  a  dead  man. 
He  remained  well,  and  thought  that  by  this  he  had  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  hia  theory.  Such  experiments  demonstrate  nothing. 
There  la  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  bacilli  were  on  the  garment, 
or  that,  if  they  were,  they  were  introduced  into  his  body.  During 
the  epidemic  in  Hong  Eong,  fifteen  European  physicians  and  a 
number  of  Chinese  medical  atodente  cared  for  the  sick  in  the  boa- 
pital,  and  none  acquired  the  disease.  This  only  shows  that  with 
care  and  cleanliness  the  sick  may  be  attended  without  danger  of 
infection  of  the  attendants.  Hundreds  of  bacteriologists  in  labo- 
ratories are  daily  handling  the  most  virulent  cultures  of  the  diph- 
theria bacillus,  and  the  first  case  of  infection  from  this  source  has 
yet  to  be  reported.  This  does  not  prove  that  these  bacilli  are  not 
pathogenic  to  man,  or  that  these  men  are  insusceptible  to  the  dis- 
eaae.  Because  an  expert  handles  the  most  venomous  serpents 
without  being  bitten,  does  not  prove  that  the  bite  of  these  reptiles 
is  harmless. 

The  exaggerated  idea  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  plague  held 
by  some  of  the  older  writers  is  exemplified  in  a  graphic  way  by 
the  following  quotation  from  Hecker:  "Every  spot  which  the 
sick  had  touched,  their  breath,  their  clothes,  spread  the  conta- 
gion ;  and,  as  in  all  other  places,  the  attendants  and  friends  who 
were  either  blind  to  their  danger  or  heroically  despised  it,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  their  sympathy.  Even  the  eyes  of  the  patient  were 
considered  as  a  source  of  contagion  which  had  the  power  of  act- 
ing at  a  distance,  whether  on  account  of  their  unwonted  luster  or 
the  distortion  which  they  always  suffer  in  plague,  or  whether  in 
conformity  with  an  ancient  notion,  according  to  which  the  sight 
was  considered  aa  the  bearer  of  demoniacal  enchantment." 

The  plaguea  of  the  middle  agea  were  undoubtedly  spread  by 
the  processions  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cross.  These  fanatics 
went,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  from  place  to  place,  praying 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  scourging  themselves  with  leathern 
straps  armed  with  points  of  iron. 
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The  horrors  of  the  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been 
depicted  by  Hecker  and  others.  The  moral  depravity  brought  to 
light  by  this  great  epidemic  is  hardly  credible.  Many  believed 
themselves  poisoned,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Jews,  who  have 
so  often  been  treated  by  Christians  with  barbaric  cruelty.  Under 
the  torture  confessions  were  made,  and  then  began  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  the  children  of  Abraham.  In  Basle,  the  whole 
Jewish  population  was  brought  together  in  a  wooden  building 
constructed  for  the  purpose  and  burned.  "At  Strasburg  two 
thousand  Jews  were  burned  alive  in  their  own  burial  ground. 
.  .  .  At  Eslingen  the  whole  Jewish  commnnity  burned  them- 
selves in  their  synagogue ;  and  mothers  were  often  seen  throw- 
ing their  children  on  the  pile  to  prevent  their  being  baptized, 
and  then  precipitating  themselves  into  the  flames.  ...  In  all  the 
coontries  on  the  Rhine  these  cruelties  continued  to  be  perpe- 
trated during  the  succeeding  months ;  and  after  quiet  was  in 
some  degree  restored,  the  people  thought  to  render  an  acceptable 
service  to  Gk)d  by  taking  the  bricks  of  the  destroyed  dwellings 
and  the  tombstones  of  the  Jews  to  repair  churches  and  to  erect 
belfries." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  the  specific  cause  of  the  plague,  we 
may  easily  predicate  the  modes  of  its  distribution.  Anything 
that  carries  the  bacillus  may  be  an  agent  of  its  transmission  from 
one  person  to  another,  or  from  one  country  to  another.  It  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  this  point. 

Is  there  danger  of  the  plague  being  imported  to  this  coun- 
try ?  Yes,  there  is  danger,  but  this  being  foreseen  may  be  eas- 
ily avoided.  Thorough  inspection  of  persons  and  disinfection 
of  things  from  infected  districts  will  keep  the  disease  out  of 
Europe  and  America.  Only  by  the  most  gross  carelessness  could 
the  plague  be  permitted  to  enter  either  of  these  continents.  The 
method  of  disinfecting  the  mails  from  the  Orient,  as  practiced 
by  the  English,  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  American  authori- 
ties should  rediainfect  all  such  matter  coming  from  the  infected 
districts  of  India. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  opeoiag  of  the  Davy  Faraday  Research  Labora- 
tory at  the  Boyal  lastitution,  London,  Dr,  Ludwig  Mond  observed  that  if 
Great  Britain  had  distinguished  itself  in  one  way  more  than  auother  in 
tbat  glorious  rivalry  with  other  nations  for  extending  our  knowledge  of 
natural  pbeuomena  and  our  power  over  the  forces  of  Nature,  it  had  been 
by  the  lai^  number  of  contributors  to  our  knowledge  who  on  the  Conti- 
nent would  be  called  amateurs  in  science— men  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  study  and  advancement  of  science  from  pure  love  of  the  subject.  He 
need  only  instance  the  names  of  Cavendish,  Joule,  and  Darwin  to  say  that 
they  included  men  of  the  very  highest  rank. 
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HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bv  CHABLKS  LIVY  WHITTLE,  M.  E, 

IN  the  coarse  of  time  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
method  of  transporting  merchandise  from  town  to  town  and 
from  one  country  to  another.  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  we  see 
the  gradual  evolution  of  transportation,  at  first  "by  man  or  beast, 
and  finally  by  steam  and  electricity.  Early  man  used  himself  as 
a  beast  of  burden,  and  finally  the  ox  and  other  animals  were 
made  to  do  service  in  his  stead.  With  every  improvement  in 
method  came  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  trade  and  its  conseqnent 
benefits.  Efforts  to  improve  the  means  of  transportation  resulted 
in  the  early  invention  of  carriage  by  water.  Hence  we  see  the 
maritime  peoples  were  the  first  to  attain  any  considerable  com- 
mercial prominence. 

At  the  time  this  country  was  settled  the  lack  of  adequate 
means  of  moving  commodities,  excepting  by  water,  led  to  the 
settlement  of  lands  bordering  the  ocean,  streams,  and  lakes,  while 
equally  good  lauds,  not  in  close  vicinity  to  water,  offered  but  little 
attraction  to  the  settler.  Gradually  the  frontier  was  pushed  far- 
ther westward ;  the  narrow  and  obscure  Indian  trails  were  trans- 
formed into  paths  for  horses  and  eventually  became  carriage 
roads.  Before  the  railroad  was  devised  public  roads  that  pos- 
sessed any  claims  to  excellence  were  limited  to  the  more  popu- 
lous States  bordering  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  without  doubt 
tme  that,  had  not  transportation  by  rail  been  invented  until  the 
present  time,  the  pnblic  roads  of  this  country  would  he  in  a  far 
more  satisfactory  condition  than  we  find  them  to-day.  With  the 
advent  of  the  locomotive  came  the  withdrawal  of  active  interest 
in  the  character  of  our  highways.  All  the  energies  of  our  people 
were  devoted  to  extending  and  perfecting  the  vast  network  of 
railroads  that  cross  and  recross  the  United  States.  Railway  con- 
struction has  now  reached  an  equation  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  we  once  again  see  the  Commonwealths  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  good  roads,  many  communities  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  their  efforts  to  lead  the  States  and  earn  a  reputation  for 
the  excellent  character  of  their  highways. 

The  natural  conservatism  of  the  farming  element  of  our  peo- 
ple has  been  a  difficult  feature  of  the  problem  of  arousing  public 
interest  in  better  roads  to  overcome  in  the  past.  The  farmer  has 
had  bnt  few  object  lessons  in  what  a  road  should  be.  Adding  to 
this  the  objections  he  has  to  an  increase  of  taxation,  we  perceive 
the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  educating  the  people  up 
to  the  point  of  appreciating  the  numerous  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  them  with  a  system  of  highways  properly  constructed 
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and  maintained.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  rural 
dweller  to  the  arg:nmeQts  in  favor  of  good  roada.  His  line  of 
reasoning  is  that  roads  that  were  satisfactory  to  his  father  and 
grandfather  are  good  enough  for  him.  In  vain  has  he  been  told 
that,  with  good  roada  all  the  year  round,  the  farmer  and  mer- 
chant come  into  closer  communication ;  that  he  can  sell  his  stock 
and  grain  when  prices  tempt  him,  instead  of  being  dependent 
upon  a  favorable  8tat«  of  the  road  ;  that  he  can  buy  his  supplies 
on  rainy  days,  and  increase  his  number  of  perishable  crops, 
which  are  of  uncertain  value  with  bad  roads,  but  become  of  cer- 
tain value  when  impaesable  ways  cease  to  cause  spasmodic  trans- 
portation. 

To-day  State  roads  are  furnishing  the  farmer  the  much-needed 
object  lessons — roads  which  by  their  general  excellence  through- 
out the  year  are  causing,  as  in  some  counties  in  New  Jersey,  a 
marked  increase  in  farm  valuea  Other  States,  as  Massachusetts, 
are  building  highways  with  State  money,  one  fourth  of  which  is 
eventually  returned  to  the  State  by  the  county  traversed  by  the 
way,  while  the  legislative  enactments  of  other  States  require  a 
portion  of  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  county  in  which  the 
road  lies,  and  by  the  freeholders  whose  property  immediately 
abuts  the  improved  roads.  The  mutual  benefit  derived  from  im- 
proved highways  by  all  classes  of  people  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized in  the  more  thrifty  States,  and  from  now  on  we  may  expect 
'  with  surety  the  gradual  development  of  our  highways  until  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  country  come  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  excellence. 

Travelers  have  described  the  celebrated  Peruvian  military 
road,  leading  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  that  was  constructed  long  be- 
fore the  time  the  Spaniards  conquered  that  country,  about  1544. 
This  road  is  variously  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
miles  in  length,  passing  over  deep  cations  and  across  high  moun- 
tain ranges.  Large  sandstone  blocks  formed  the  foundation,  and 
this  was  covered  with  a  native  cement  of  a  bituminous  nature, 
forming  a  very  smooth  surface  possessing  great  durability.  Some 
portions  of  the  road  are  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  Romans  also  constructed  over  ten  thousand  miles  of  paved 
ways ;  but  none  of  these  ancient  builders  understood  the  prin- 
ciples made  use  of  to-day. 

The  art  of  building  the  type  of  road  known  as  the  modem 
highway  is  not  a  new  one.  The  second  decade  of  this  century  in 
England  witnessed  the  first  examples  of  turnpikes  constructed  on 
scientific  principles  in  that  country  as  enunciated  by  Macadam. 
Like  many  discoveries,  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  involved  is  one  that  we  should  expect  would  have  been 
discovered  and  put  in  general  practice  long  before  1816.    At  that 
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time  it  was  the  custom  in  Great  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  to  build 
roads  very  largely  of  clay  or  gravel.  Macadam  observed  that 
gravel  never  afforded  a  good,  compact  wearing  surface  until  a, 
large  amount  of  traffic  had  passed  over  it,  when  it  became  hard- 
ened and  cemented  together.  He  sought  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  learned  that  when  the  pebbles  were  broken 
under  the  impact  of  heavy  wheels  they  soon  consolidated  into  a 
firm  mass.  Here  was  the  great  principle:  angular  stones  solidify 
underpressure;  rounded  stones  do  not.*  Amplifying  this  prin- 
ciple, he  built  up  a  complete  system  of  road  building  which  is 
in  use  to-day,  as  best  shown  in  Switzerland  and  France,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  ia  being  revived  so  gen- 
erally in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  where  the  farmer  is 
learning  its  advantages  in  the  appreciation  of  land  values,  and 
where  the  bicyclist  promotes  the  cause  as  the  advance  agent  of 
good  roads. 

As  defined  by  Macadam,  a  good  road  should  be  a  hard,  some- 
what elastic  surface  to  receive  the  wear  of  all  kinds  of  traffic  at 
every  season  of  the  year  and  during  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  which  shall  also  serve  as  a  roof  to  that  part  of  the  road 
lying  below.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  A  road  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  artificial  Boor,  forming  a  strong,  smooth,  solid  anr- 
fac-e,  at  once  capable  of  carrying  great  weights,  and  over  which 
carriages  may  pass  without  meeting  any  impediment."  In  order 
to  realize  such  a  surface  it  is  necessary  that  the  substructure  of 
the  road  should  be  kept  free  from  water,  since,  by  the  alternating 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  water,  the  wearing  surface  of  the 
broken  stone  is  disrupted,  the  water  is  offered  a  passageway 
through  it,  and  the  road  becomes  rough  and  difGcult  to  travel. 

It  was  the  cnstom  of  Macadam,  after  the  engineering  work 
was  completed  and  the  subgrade  established,  to  spread  on  a  layer 
of  stone  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  and  to  roll  this  surface  with  a 
heavy  roller  drawn  by  horses.  These  stones  were  broken  by  hand 
with  small  hammers,  frequently  a  whole  family  working  together, 
and  were  broken  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  three-inch  ring, 
or  were  not  to  have  a  maximum  weight  of  over  six  ounces.  A 
family  of  five  people  could  break  several  tons  per  day.  Side 
ditches  were  excavated  where  necessary,  so  that  at  no  season  of 
the  year  could  water  penetrate  to  the  substructure  of  the  road. 

In  1816  Macadam  began  the  construction  and  mainteoance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  turnpike  in  Bristol  District, 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  Uacadani  was  acquunted  with  Che  Napoleonic  military  roadE 
coDslructed  in  Froace  ibout  177S,  which  inToWed  the  principle  of  a  thin  layer  of  brokea 
atone  placed  on  a  rock  foundiition.  These  roads  vere  the  inventinii  of  Tresaguet,  a  French- 
man, at  about  tliis  time,  and  to  him  aeems  to  be  due  the  credit  of  first  constructing  what  is 
DOW  known  essentially  as  the  Telford  Byalem. 
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Eogland.*  A  modification  of  this  system  was  adopted  by  Thomas 
Telford  aboat  this  time,  which  snhstituted  a  layer,  or  foundation, 
of  irregular  broken  stone,  set  up  on  edge  on  the  subgrade.  Nine 
inches  was  the  maximum  dimension  of  these  fragments.  The 
rough  surface  thua  made  was  smoothed  down  by  going  over  it 
and  breaking  off  the  tops  of  the  blocks  with  small  hammers  and 
packing  the  pieces  thus  obtained  between  the  large  blocks.  This 
surface  was  then  rolled  as  before.  Telford  boilt  the  celebrated 
Holyhead  road,  extending  from  Holyhead  through  North  Wales 
to  Shrewsbury — a  road  that  served  as  a  model  at  the  board  of 
inquiry  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1833.  Each  system  had  its 
partisans,  and  to-day  the  best  features  of  both  methods  have  been 
adopted  under  different  conditions,  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  road  passes. 

In  1893  the  State  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  character  of  the  highways  of  the 
State,  and  to  point  out  the  trend  that  legislation  should  take  in 
the  matter  of  framing  laws  appropriating  a  yearly  sum  of  money 
for  the  construction  of  State  roads,  and  defining  the  powers  of  the 
Highway  Commission  to  be  appointed  under  the  same  act.  This 
commission  made  its  first  report  in  1893,  and,  on  June  30, 1894,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Highway 
Commissioners  the  ensuing  year.  This  commission  appoints  ite 
own  chief  engineer,  who  has  ultimate  authority  with  the  commis- 
sion in  the  settlement  of  all  questions  that  arise  in  connection 
with  the  work. 

The  laws  enacted  at  this  time  do  not  place  the  initiation  of 
State  roads  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  commission,  but  make 
the  commissioners  the  tribunal  to  which  all  petitions  made  by 
towns,  cities,  or  counties  of  the  State  are  referred  for  action.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  commission  not  to  allow  a  random 
construction  of  isolated  stretches  of  road,  but  to  make  all  ways 
constructed  fit  into  a  general  scheme  that  shall  have  for  its  object 
a  system  of  thoroughfares  traversing  the  State  that  shall  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  municipalities  and  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  method  of  procedure,  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  1804,  is  as 
follows:  The  selectmen  of  any  town,  the  aldermen  of  any  city,  or 
the  county  commissioners  must  first  file  a  petition  with  the  High- 
way Commissionei's,  accompanied  by  a  plan  and  profile  of  the 
road.  Plans  are  then  prepared  by  the  chief  engineer  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  for  its  approval.     It  is  a  part  of  the  set- 


*  Although  one  of  the  etrUest  pieces  of  work  on  n  large  scnie  thai  was  ever  attempted, 
the  report  of  the  board  of  inquir;,  referred  to  above,  ahowed  that  similar  roads  had  been 
built  in  Swi'deo  previous  to  \»2S, 
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tied  policy  of  the  commissioD  to  reduce  all  grades  to  a  maximum 
of  five  feet  in  one  hundred — called  a  five-per-ceot  grade.  After 
courses  and  distances  are  plotted,  and  the  neceaaary  data  obtained 
for  determining  the  quantity  of  the  Tarious  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  road,  a  conference  is  held  between  the  peti- 
tioners and  the  State  commissioners,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  a 
contract  for  the  conBtmction  of  the  road  is  to  be  made  by  the 
municipality,  and,  if  so,  at  what  price  it  is  to  be  done.  In  case 
the  city  or  town  authorities  are  unwilling  to  contract  for  the 
work  upon  the  prices  agreed,  the  commission  advertises  the  same, 
and  it  is  let  to  the  lowest  resiwnsible  bidder,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Qovernor  and  Council.  It  is  the  custom  in  award- 
ing competitive  contracts  to  require  the  contractor  to  furnish 
bonds :  one  insuring  a  faithful  completion  of  the  work ;  the  other 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  town  or  city  in  case  damage 
results  from  accidents  during  the  building  of  the  way.  Upon  the 
contract  being  made  and  a  notification  being  received  that  the 
municipality  or  contractor  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  work,  the 
commission  appoints  a  resident  engineer,  who  has  personal  charge 
of  the  work  of  construction,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of 
the  chief  engineer. 

Now  comes  the  period  of  actual  construction,  and  the  first  step 
in  advance  is  the  excavation  and  filling  the  road  to  the  required 
Bubgrade.  In  general  the  subgrade  is  about  nine  inches  below 
the  finished  grade ;  bnt  the  extent  of  excavation  differs  widely  in 
actual  practice,  owing  to  the  different  treatment  necessary  as 
determined  by  the  varying  character  of  the  ground.  The  sub- 
grade  established  and  rolled,  broken  stone  is  then  added  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  the  fragments  varying  in  size  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  their  longest  dimen- 
sion. This  is  then  rolled  with  a  steam  roller  until  thoroughly 
compacted  (Plate  I).  A  second  layer  of  broken  stone,  three 
inches  thick,  is  next  spread  upon  the  road,  the  pieces  ranging  in 
size  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  quarter  inch.  This  is  then 
rolled  as  before,  and  a  finishing  coating  of  screenings,  put 
through  a  half-inch  mesh,  is  then  added  to  a  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  Water  is  now  turned  on  until  the  broken  stone  is  well  wet 
down,  when  the  final  rolling  is  done,  and  the  surface  becomes 
firmly  and  smoothly  knit  together  (Plate  II).  In  the  foreground 
of  this  picture  the  second  layer  of  broken  stone  is  seen.  The  main 
part  of  the  road  is  in  its  completed  state,  having  just  been  com- 
pacted with  the  steam  roller.  Some  modifications  are  made  in 
these  steps  of  the  process,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
stone  used  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  travel  to  which  the  road 
is  to  be  subjected.  As  pointed  out  by  Macadam,  it  is  not  wise  to 
place  a  layer  of  broken  atone  directly  upon  a  subgrade  of  granite 
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or  other  rock  existing  as  a  ledge.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ele- 
ment of  elasticity,  the  road  wonld  soon  become  weakened  in  its 
coherency,  and  the  rate  of  wear  would  be  much  increased.  It  is 
therefore  customary  to  excavate,  when  a  cut  in  rock  is  necessary, 
some  four  inches  below  subgrade,  and  to  fill  in  to  subgrade  with 
gravel  on  which  the  broken  stone  is  placed  as  before. 

Another  modification  is  practiced  when  clayey,  wet  ground  is 
encountered.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  generally  best  to 
excavate  some  sixteen  inches  below  the  finished  grade  and  spread 
on  a  layer  of  gravel  four  inches  deep.  Upon  this  Telford  founda- 
tion is  laid  by  hand  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  and  care- 
fully rolled  (Plate  III).  A  layer  of  broken  stone  is  then  put  on, 
and  a  finishing  coating  of  screenings  is  added  as  before. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  roads  already  constructed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  the  Highway  Commission,  in- 
formed the  writer  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  are  in  no  way  inferior, 
in  80  far  as  quality  and  durability  are  concerned,  to  the  celebrated 
Swiss  roads. 

So  well  pleased  are  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with  the  State 
roads  already  constructed,  and  so  active  are  they  in  the  cause  of 
good  roads,  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  the  additional  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  highway  construction  dur- 
ing the  year  1895  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1896. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  engineering  skill  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  Macadam  road  would  not  be  of  a  particularly 
high  order ;  and  yet  the  problems  involved  in  building  roads  in 
the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  where  great  variations  exist  in  the 
character  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  glacial  conditions  that  once 
existed  here,  call  for  engineering  ability  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as 
well  as  an  extended  experience  in  the  treatment  of  special  cases 
and  the  economical  application  of  the  materials  at  hand. 

As  an  adjunct  of  the  Highway  Commission,  a  laboratory  has 
been  established  in  Cambridge,  where  the  systematic  study  of 
road  materials  is  carried  on.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  recog- 
nized that  materials  which  possess  the  necessary  qualities  for  a 
good  road  stone  are  both  limited  in  kind  and  in  quantity.  It  is 
the  object  of  these  laboratory  investigations  to  classify  the  road 
stones  of  the  State  in  the  order  of  their  fitness  for  this  purpose, 
and  to  prepare  a  map  showing  the  area  and  location  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties.  Here  are  investigated  the  questions  of  the 
rate  of  wear  of  stones  under  impact,  and  the  cementing  and  re- 
cementing  value  of  the  powdered  rock  on  which  the  life  of  the 
road  depends  in  a  large  measure.  The  hardness  and  toughness 
also  come  within  the  scope  of  the  experimental  work.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  a  stone  must  possess  certain  all-around 
properties  in  order  to  come  up  to  the  desired  standard.    For 
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example,  quartz  or  quartzite  hae  a  hardness  of  seven  in  a  scale  of 
ten,  and  for  this  quality  alone  it  is  best  suited  for  road  building 
of  any  rock  of  common  occurrence ;  but  it  does  not  possess  any 
cementing  power  or  elasticity  whatever,  and  is  therefore  of  little 
use  for  Macadam  work.  As  a  result  of  long  trial  on  roads  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  it  is  found  that  the  stone  best 
suited  for  road  metal  must  possess  toughness  and  cementing 
qualities  and  as  great  a  resistance  to  abrasion  as  is  possible  in  a 
stone  having  the  first  two  properties.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  experimental  investigation  in  the  laboratory  has  pointed 
scientifically  to  the  same  conclusions  that  have  been  obtained 
from  the  severe  test  of  long  experience  in  actual  use. 

The  most  important  road  stones  are  known  under  the  common 
names  of  "  trap  "  or  "  dike  stonea"  They  are  usually  of  a  dark- 
green  color,  are  Gne>grained,  and  are  composed  essentially  of  the 
minerals  pyroxene  or  hornblende  and  feldspar,  the  individual 
minerals  often  not  being  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Gleologically, 
they  are  rocks  that  have  been  forced  up  through  fissures  in  the 
earth's  crust  from  great  depths,  where  they  existed  in  a  melted 
condition.  Rocks  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  and  generally  throughout  the  old  mountain  ranges 
of  the  United  States.  The  road  engineer,  however,  has  other 
materials  besides  quarry  stone,  which,  though  not  possessing  so 
many  good  qualities,  nevertheless  make  excellent  road  metal 
under  proper  conditions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
blue  glacial  gravels,  kame  gravels,  beach  i>ebbles,and  field  stones. 

Another  rock  in  common  use  in  various  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land is  granite  (a  mixture  of  the  minerals  quartz  and  feldspar) 
and  the  allied  rock,  gneisa  Both  these  rocks  are  normally  coarse- 
grained, possessing  a  hardness,  as  measured  by  that  of  their  com- 
ponent minerals,  a  little  under  seven.  In  its  use  as  broken  stone 
granite  has  certain  advantages  over  quartz  alone,  in  that  the 
feldspar,  when  pulverized  or  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
weather,  has  considerable  cementing  value;  but  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  feldspar  liberates  the  quartz,  and  the  physical  differ- 
ences in  the  matter  of  hardness,  cleavage,  etc.,  between  the  quartz 
and  the  feldspar  promote  differential  wear  of  the  stone  as  well  as 
other  defects.  Granite,  however,  is  an  important  road  stone,  and 
ia  far  superior  to  such  rocks  as  limestones,  slates,  or  marbles, 
which,  owing  to  their  softness,  are  rapidly  worn  out. 

The  production  of  broken  stone  has  now  assumed  such  im- 
portance that  several  concernB  in  Massachusetts  are  making  a 
regular  business  of  furnishing  all  sizes  to  the  State  or  munici- 
palities. Broken  stone,  as  a  commercial  commodity,  is  now  sold 
on  the  cars  at  about  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  seventy  cents 
per  ton  for  the  best  quality  of  trap. 
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THE  DAVENPORT  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 

Bv  FREDERICK   STARR. 

THE  scientific  work  of  our  Government  bureaus  and  of  the 
great  nniversitieB  of  our  country  ib  of  Bupreme  importance 
and  justly  arouses  the  pride  of  every  American.  It  is  not  likely  to 
be  overlooked.  The  work  of  local  societies  is  lees  imposing,  but 
IB  of  the  highest  importance  and  calls  for  more  than  a  passing 
word.  In  many  American  cities  there  are  organizations  of  per- 
sons who  are  intelligently  interested  in  science.  These  hold  regu- 
lar meetings  for  discussion,  publish  papers  as  new  contributions 
to  science,  and  gather  museum  collections  which  serve  as  object 
leasons  to  the  public  Few  persons  realize  how  much  such  local 
organizations,  supported  by  private  means  and  personal  enthusi* 
asm,  are  doing  for  the  cause  of  science.  To  make  known  the 
story  of  some  of  these  academies  of  science  and  to  sketch  their 
work  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  of  articles  of  which  this  is  the 
first.  To  present  their  achievements  and  their  claims  to  respect 
and  assistance  is  a  task  which  the  author  gladly  undertakes, 
being  one  of  the  many  students  who  have  been  helped  and  en- 
couraged by  them. 

The  choice  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Science  as  the  sub- 
ject' of  this  first  article  is  simply  from  convenience.  In  some 
respects  the  story  of  its  origin  and  development  is  typical,  in 
others  unusual.  There  is  rather  more  of  personality  in  it  than  in 
most,  for  the  Davenport  Academy  has  had  a  peculiar  environ- 
ment. Y/lien  it  was  organized  the  city  of  Davenport  was  in  the 
"far  West";  opportunities  for  literary  and  scientific  work  were 
meager ;  the  town  itself  was  small,  commercial,  unsympathetic. 
That  any  organization  of  its  kind  so  far  from  other  centers 
should  exist  and  thrive  was  astonishing. 

In  18C7,  on  December  14th,  four  gentlemen— Messrs,  L,  T,  E^s, 
A.  U.  Barler,  A.  8,  Tiffany,  and  W.  H.  Pratt — met  in  a  business 
ofBce  to  organize  a  natural  history  society.  No  one  of  the  four 
was  a  professional  scientist ;  alt  were  busy  men ;  none  of  them  was 
really  wealthy.  They  added  names  enough  to  their  own  to  sup- 
ply officers  and  a  board  of  tmstees,  drew  up  a  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  then  and  there  became  an  actual  society.  Thereafter 
regular  meetings  were  held  and  topics  of  more  or  less  scientific 
importance  were  discussed.  Before  a  year  had  passed  the  mem- 
bership had  grown  to  more  than  fifty,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
meetings  indicated  continued  interest.  A  cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory was  begun  and  a  place  for  its  display  was  secured  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Davenport  Library  Association.    The  first  sign. 
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hoTrerer,  that  the  organization  was  really  purposing  to  advance 
the  snm  of  human  knowledge  was  given  when  the  academy  ar- 
ranged for  the  scientific  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  August 
7,  1869.  The  undertaking  was  a  somewhat  serious  one  for  the 
little  group  of  workers.  Money  had  to  be  secured  and  subscrip- 
tion lists  were  passed.  Arrangements  were  made  for  photograph- 
ing, and  during  the  two  hours  of  the  shadow  three  dozen  negatives 
were  made,  of  which  twenty  were  fairly  good.    From  them  sets 


of  prints  were  made,  some  of  which  were  sold  to  repay  expenses, 
others  of  which  were  sent  to  foreign  societies.  It  was  the  first 
exchange  contact  of  the  academy  with  the  scientific  world. 

In  July,  1873,  the  academy,  now  nearly  six  years  old,  rented 
"  a  small  back  room,"  into  which  it  put  three  or  four  cases  for  its 
collection  and  where  for  the  first  time  it  felt  itself  at  home.  The 
next  year  more  commodious  quarters  were  obtained  in  the  Odd- 
Fellows'  Building.  Increasing  activity  showed  itself  by  weekly 
conversaziones  of  a  popular  kind  in  addition  to  the  regular  meet- 
ings, by  the  purchase  of  a  geological  library,  and  by  field  work  Id 
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local  arcbteolo^.  More  room  was  necessary,  and  the  lady  mem- 
bers— for  lady  members  had  been  determined  to  be  a  good  thing 
— bestirred  themselves  to  secure  and  fcmish  a  second  room. 
This  was  progress,  but  greater  things  were  in  mind.  Even  as 
early  aa  March,  1873,  there  was  talk  of  buying  property  or  a 
building.  At  that  time  a  combination  scheme  was  in  mind,  the 
Library  Association,  Horticultural  Society,  and  academy  uniting 
in  the  purchase.  Fortunately,  the  plan  failed.  On  Washington's 
birthday,  ]877,  Mrs.  Newcomb  donated  a  building  lot  to  the 
academy.  The  fever  to  build  was  fanned.  Before  the  year  ended 
plans  were  drawn  np  and  the  building  erected.  Just  one  year  to 
a  day  from  the  donation  of  the  land  the  building  was  opened. 

The  first  president  of  the  academy  was  Prof.  David  Sylvester 
Sheldon.*  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  December  6, 1809.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  went  to  Castleton  Academy,  and  three  years 
later  to  Middlebury  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  his 
twenty-third  year.  Studying  theology  at  Andover,  he  never 
preached,  but  entered  the  vocation  of  teaching.  For  a  time  he 
was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  then  taught  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  still  later  at  Northampton,  Mass.  At  thirty- 
nine  years  he  had  lost  health  and  was  compelled  to  travel  in  the 
South.  Going  West  later,  he  settled  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1850. 
When  forty-four  years  old  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  Iowa  College,  then  located  at  Davenport.  Later  on  the 
college  removed  to  Grinnel,  but  Prof.  Sheldon  remained  in  Dav- 
enport, where  subsequently  he  took  a  professorship  in  Qriswold 
College,  retaining  it  until  his  death  in  1886.  Prof.  Sheldon  was 
an  inspiring  teacher,  a  man  of  excellent  thought,  and  of  kind  and 
lovely  character.  He  was  an  ardent  collector  and  student,  but 
not  a  writer.  Local  zoology  and  botany  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  and  the  remarkable  collection  of  fresh-water  Unioa 
which  he  made  greatly  delighted  Louis  Agassiz.  In  his  botanical 
field  work,  the  afterward  eminent  botanist  Sereno  Watson,  then  a 
young  man,  was  associated  with  him.    When  the  Academy  of 

*  The  liat  0/  presideou  or  tbe  academy  ie  as  follows : 

1867.— Prof.  D.  S.  Sheldon.  |  1884.— H.  C.  Fulton. 

1868-'69-"rO-"II-'72-'73-'74.— Dr.   C.  !  1 886-' 86.— Charles  E.  Putnam. 

C.  Parry.  '  1887-'88.— Chaplea  E.  QorrisoD. 

18TC. — Dr.  E.  H.  Hazen.  18B9-'90.— Dr.  Jmnle  McCoweo. 

1876.— Pror.  W.  H.  Barris.  1  1891.— James  Thompson. 

IB7T.— Rev.  S.  8.  Hnn^g.  |  1892.— James  Thompson  (died  night  of 

1678.- Dr.  R.  J.  Farqubarson.  j  his  election,  Dr.  William  L.  Allen, 

1879. — Mrs.  Mary  L.  D.  Putnam.  |  1st  Vice. President,  acting  President 

18B0,— Prof.  W.  H,  Pratt.  j  1862) 

18S1.— J.  Duncan  Putnam.  |  I8»3-'S«.— Dr.  William  h.  Allen. 

1882.— Dr.  0.  H.  Prealon.  '  I896-'»S.— Edvard  S.  llammatt 

1883.— E.  P.  Lynch.  1 
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Science  was  organized.  Prof.  Sheldon,  then  a  man  of  sixty  years, 
was  urged  to  be  president.  He  retained  the  office  only  a  few 
months,  but  up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  was  the  academy's 
trusted  counselor,  constant  supporter,  and  faithful  friend. 

Fortunately,  there  was  then  in  Davenport  one  who  was  a  pro- 
fessionally scientific  man — Dr.  C.  O.  Parry.    For  more  than  six 


Fio.  a.— David  Sylvihtkii  Shbidoh.  Yib.  S.— tHiKUs  CubistoFUKB  Parkt. 

years  he  was  president  of  the  academy.  From  the  start  he  held 
the  idea  that  the  academy  was  called  to  a  higher  purpose  than  to 
supply  pastime  to  a  few  townspeople.  Charles  Christopher  Parry 
was  born  in  Admington,  Glloucester,  England,  August  38,  18^. 
When  he  was  but  nine  years  old  his  parents  came  to  this  country, 
settling  in  Washington  County,  New  York.  Educated  at  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  he  studied  medicine  at  Colombia  College. 
He  settled  in  Davenport  in  1846.  There  he  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  local  flora.  Later  on  he  examined  the  mountain  flora  of 
California,  Colorado,  and  Mexico.  He  was  official  botanist  of  the 
Mexican  Boundary  Survey.  Later  he  held  official  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  as  special  agent  of  the  For- 
estry Department  of  the  census  of  1880.  His  journeys  to  every 
part  of  our  great  Western  mountain  region  were  extensive  and 
scientiGcally  productive.  He  was  the  discoverer  and  describer  of 
many  new  species  of  plants  and  of  several  important  genera.  His 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Torrey  and  Qray  both  in  geogra- 
phy and  on  the  pages  of  botanical  literature.  A  man  of  energy, 
convictions,  and  heart,  he  was  the  very  one  to  shape  and  mold  a 
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young  society's  work.  In  one  of  his  presidential  addresses  before 
the  academy.  Dr.  Parry  emphasized  the  importance  of  three 
things  to  be  held  constantly  in  mind  toward  which  to  work. 
These  were  (1)  a  home,  (2)  a  complete  local  collection,  (3)  publica- 
tioD.  These  three  aims  have  ever  been  before  the  academy.  We 
have  seen  how  they  gained  the  first ;  the  second  has  been  in  view 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  society ;  the  third  began  early  to  be 
agitated. 

The  election  of  a  schoolboy  to  membership  in  a  scientific  soci- 
ety might  seem  to  mean  little,  but  to  the  Davenport  Academy  it 
meant  much.    One  of  the  charter  members  of  the  academy.  Prof. 
Pratt,  was  writing  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  giving  instruc- 
tion from  bnilding  to  building.    At  times  he  told  the  scholars  to 
write  anything  they  might  have  in  mind  on  slips  of  paper  and  to 
hand  them  in  to  him.    On  one  such  occasion  a  boy  not  fourteen 
years  of  age  wrote  the  words  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences.   On  inquiry.  Prof.  Pratt  found  that  the  boy  had  read  of  the 
academy  in  the  newspapers  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was. 
When  told  of  the  meetings  and  collecting  excursions  he  desired 
to  become  a  member,  but  only  if  his  mother  could  become  one 
also.    The  question  of  lady  members  had  not  before  been  raised, 
but  now  posed  it  was  soon  solved. 
J.  Duncan  Putnam  and  his  mother 
were  elected  to  membership,  June 
2,  1869.     The  ardent  enthusiasm 
of  the  schoolboy  and  the  moth- 
er's love  were  to  do  more  for  the 
academy  than  the  few  members 
voting  at  that  meeting  could  real- 
ize.   It  was  this  mother's  interest 
that  led  to  the  second  rented  room, 
to  the  donation  by  ladies  in  1875 
of  new  cases  and  carpets,  to  the 
gift  by  a  woman  in  1877  of  the 
lot,  and  to  much  of  the  energy  and 
interest  displayed  by  the  towns- 
people since.     It  was  the  boy's 
enthusiasm  and  the  mother's  love 
that  led  to  the  publication.    Im- 

pelled  by  Dr.  Parry's  words  and  fio.  4.-j.  Dubcan  Potbam. 

his  own  feeling  of  its  importance, 

J,  Duncan  Putnam  on  November  26, 1875,  then  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
urged  the  academy  to  publish  Proceedings.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  to  devise  means  if  possible 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  December  20th  a  company  of  ladies — the 
Women's  Centennial  Association — agreed  to  see  that  the  first 
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volume  of  Proceedings,  covering  the  years  1867-75,  shonld  be 
printed.    It  was  no  easy  task.    Entertainments  were  given  and 
other  ways  of  raising  money  devised.    A  fire  interfered  seriously, 
but  at  last  the  handsome  octavo  volume  was  printed  and  turned 
over  to  the  academy.    The  volume  formed  part  of  the  display  of 
women's  work  and  achievement 
at  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia 
in   1876.     The   happy   result  of 
publication    upon   the  academy 
was  immediately  apparent.    The 
Proceedings  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  library  of 
the  academy  has  grown  almost 
entirely  out  of  its  exchange.    The 
publication  has  not  only  benefited 
the  scientific  world  by  making 
known  valuable  original  work, 
but   it  has  made  the  academy 
widely  known.    The  Proceedings 
have  been  continued   up  to  the 
present  time,  and  Volume  VII  is 
now  in  progress.    During  his  life- 
time the  Proceedings  were  ever 
V.    R    «..  M  1    n  p™,  „  ^"i  J-  Duncan   Putnam's   mind. 

Fib.  6.— Mm.  M.  L.  D.  Frraiii.  j  i.      .  ■  ji 

Volume  II  was  due  to  him,  and 
early  in  1881  he  offered  to  turn  over  to  the  academy  a  complete 
printing  outfit  and  to  personally  superintend  the  publication  of 
Volume  III.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and  that  volume  is 
a  memorial  volume,  the  final  bringing  out  of  which  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Putnam.  Since  her  son's  death  this  lady's  great  desire  in  connec 
tion  with  the  academy  has  been  to  see  the  publications  continued. 
Her  energy  has  never  flagged,  and  finally  she  has  seen  the  future 
of  the  Proceedings  assured. 

One  of  the  notable  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings dealt  with  the  archaeological  treasures  found  by  the  acad- 
emy's workers  in  the  mounds  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  not  far  from 
the  city.  Local  archseology  began  to  attract  the  academy's  atten- 
tion about  1873.  A  little  group  of  interested  students  did  the 
work  of  exploration  mainly  at  their  own  expense  and  often  with 
their  own  hands.  Important  objects  had  been  found.  In  1874 
the  academy  published  a  series  of  seventeen  photographs  of  seven 
mound-builder  skulls.  At  the  1^75  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  fur  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  Robert  James 
Farquharson  represented  the  acadtmy  and  read  a  paper  upon 
these  finds.  It  was  this  paper  to  which  reference  is  made  above. 
Its  author  was  no  common  man.    Born  of  a  Scotch  father  and  a 
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EentQcky  mother  at  Nashville,  Tenc,  July  15,  1834,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1841,  At  that  time 
Dr.  Gtersrd  Troost  was  connected  with  that  inBtitution,  and  young 
Farqnharson  was  profoundly  impressed  by  him.  Graduating  in 
1844  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Farqu- 
harson  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  New  Orleans  in  1845,  and  in 
I&47  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Resigning  in  1865,  he  returned  to  Nashville  and  married  there. 
Through  the  war  a  strong  Unionist,  he  was  in  hospital  service, 
and  at  its  close  removed  to  Arkansas.  In  1868  he  went  to  Daven- 
port. He  joined  the  academy  in  its  first  year,  and  for  twelve 
years  was  an  important  factor  in  its  work.  In  1880,  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  he  removed  to  Des  Moines, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1884.  Unusually  modest, 
qniet,  and  unassuming.  Dr.  Farquharson  was  a  profound  thinker 
and  an  original  investigator.  Among  his  notable  studies  was  an 
interesting  investigation  upon  Leprosy  in  Iowa. 

In  this  same  first  volume  were  several  important  entomo- 
logical papers  by  J.  Duncan  Putnam.  Mr.  Putnam's  election 
has  already  been  mentioned  and  his  interest  in  the  Proceedings 
described.  In  the  history  of 
American  entomology  there  are 
no  more  devoted  workers.  Al- 
though dying  when  most  men 
begin  work,he  had  accomplished 
more  than  many  who  live  long. 
He  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  111., 
October  18, 1855,  his  mother  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  the  second 
QovemoT  of  Illinois.  When  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  he  began  col- 
lecting insects,  and  three  years 
later  was  a  serious  student  of  his 
gatherings.  He  joined  the  soci- 
ety in  1869,  and  at  fifteen  years 
of  age,  in  1871,  was  its  recording 
secretary.  In  1873  he  took  a 
three  months'  trip  into  Colorado, 

where  he  met  John  Torrey  and        fio.  6.-Roi«Er  Jameb  f*bqiih*b»o«. 
Asa  Gray,  with  whom  he  formed 

a  lasting  friendship.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  meteorologist  on 
the  Jones  Yellowstone  Exploring  Expedition,  which  was  in  the 
field  for  five  months.  Returning  home,  he  continued  his  prepa- 
ration for  Harvard  College,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  a  collegiate  conrse  on  account  of  failing  health.  It  was  in 
December  of  that  year  that  his  first  hiemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
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occurred.    Although  knowing  perfectly  what  lay  before  him,  the 
young  man  kept  unflinchingly  onward.    Wrapped  up  in  his  loved 
science  and  toiling  like  a  strong  man  in  the  service  of  the  acad- 
emy which  had  won  his  boy-heart,  he  kept  happily  and  whole- 
somely busy  to  the  very  end.    His  labor  in  a  loved  cause  no  doubt 
prolonged  his  life,  but  at  last, 
December    10,    1881,    the    long- 
expected  summons  came.     The 
monument    of   that  young   life 
consists  of  a  series  of  papers, 
chiefly  entomological,  of  do  mean 
merit — and  the  academy.   In  1872 
Duncan  Putnam  found  his  first 
specimen  of  GaUodes.    This  be- 
longs to  the  family  Sdlpugidce-, 
a  curious  group  related   to  the 
spiders  and  scorpions.   From  that 
date  on  his  interest  centered  up- 
on this  little-known  and  curious 
group.    To  so  good  profit  did  he 
labor  that  even  now  in  our  latest 
general  authoritative  work    on 
insects    Prof.    Comstock  names 
Putnam  as  the  chief  authority. 
Kio.  T.— Capt*im  wiurku  p.  Hall.        The  results  of  his  study  were  not 
fully  ready   for   publication   at 
the  time  of  his  death,  but  Prof.  Herbert  Osborne  put  them  in 
shape  for  the  printer.    They  comprise  one  brief  paper — Notes  on 
Solpugidte,  an  important  Bibliography,  and  data  for  a  Mono- 
graph upon  the  American  Qaleodid^.     All  of  this  material,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  the  author's  own  drawings,  was  published 
in  the  memorial  volume  of  the  Proceedings.    Besides  the  material 
upon  the  Solpugidce-,  Mr.  Putnam's  work  includes  a  score  of  im- 
portant papers  which  were  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  United  States  Government  reports,  etc.    The 
whole  motive  in  J,  Duncan  Putnam's  work  was  to  do  what  ought 
to  be  done.    As  he  himself  once  said, "  If  others  are  unwilling  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done,  /  must."    No  one  outside  his  family  knew 
him  better  than  Dr.  Parry,  who  said  of  him :  "  Though  over  thirty 
years  his  senior  in  the  broad  field  of  Nature,  we  occupied  the 
same  level.     Always  respectful  to  my  personal  wishes  or  sugges- 
tions, never  flinching  from  any  imposed  duty,  always  cheerful, 
hopeful,  and  zealous,  he  proved  a  companion  worthy  of  the  high' 
est  regard,  which  he  never  forfeited  either  by  word  or  deed."    By 
his  activity  in  field  work  Mr.  Putnam  gathered  a  collection  ol 
twenty-five  thousand  specimeus,  representing  more  than  eighl 
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thousand  species  of  insects.  Some  of  these  were  type  specimens 
from  which  he  had  himself  described  new  species.  This  whole 
collection,  together  with  his  entomological  library,  was  turned 
over  by  his  parents  to  the  academy,  upon  certain  conditions 
securing  its  proper  care  and  integrity,  June  25,  1886, 

The  archaeological  work  of  the  academy  has  been  done  in  two 
localities.  Among  Davenport  residents  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  academy  is  Captain  Wilfred  P.  Hall,  better  known  as  "the 
old  man  of  the  skiff."  Captain  Hall  through  a  long  series  of 
years  made  great  journeys  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary 
streams  in  a  little  boat.  Among  the  Arkansas  mounds  he  made 
exteosive  diggings  and  collected  many  beautiful  and  valuable 
relics.  The  district  is  a  rich  one,  especially  in  objects  of  pottery 
and  shell.  When  fine  specimens  were  found  in  private  hands, 
the  captain  would  secure  them  by  purchase  or  exchange.  In  his 
barter,  books,  including  dictionaries,  were  of  special  use.  After 
every  trip  Captain  Hall  brought  back  new  and  interesting  mate- 
rial, until  the  academy's  collection  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
best,  from  that  district  It  was  this  collection  that  supplied  the 
better  part  of  William  H.  Holmes's  important  paper  upon  the 


Ancient  Pottery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.*  Captain  Hall's  col- 
lection is  still  one  of  the  strongest  features  in  the  academy's 
musenna,  and  the  old  skiff  in  which  he  traveled  so  many  thou- 

*  ProceedingB,  toI.  iv.     Eipciided  to  cover  a  Uc^r  field  and  under  another  tide  in 
annual  report,  Burean  of  Ethnology. 
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sands  of  miles  is  still  preserved  on  the  academy's  grounds.  The 
other  region  archeeologically  explored  by  the  academy  is  the  local 
field  immediately  around 
Davenport.  In  the  inves- 
tigations here  some  most 
important  facts  regard- 
ing mound  construction 
and  burial  have  been  se- 
cured and  curious  and 
valuable  relics  found. 
Among  these  local  relics 
are  skulls,  objects  of  shell, 
carved  stone  pipes,  cop- 
per axes  wrapped  in  cloth 
(the  structure  of  which 
has  been  preserved  hy 
impregnation  with  salts 
of  copper  produced  by  at- 
mospheric action),  and 
stone  tablets  bearing  in- 
scriptions or  pictorial  de- 
signs. None  of  these 
relics  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  two  of 
the  stone  pipes,  called 
from  their  shape  "ele- 
phant pipes,"  and  the  tab- 
lets, which  are  three  in 
number,  two  of  black 
slate  and  one  of  lime- 
Fiu.  9.— (.oppEH  AitB  wr'afi'eb  ih  Clotii.  stone.  Abouttheaathen- 

ticity  of  these  five  objects 
a  bitter  controversy  has  waged.  The  matter  first  appeared  within 
the  academy  August  29,  1S84,  when  attention  was  called  to  an 
article  by  H.  W.  Henshaw  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  In  this  article  the  authenticity  of  the 
elephant  pipes  was  seriously  impugned.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  charge  and  meet  it.  A  somewhat  acri- 
monious discussion,  in  which  many  took  part,  was  conducted  in 
various  periodicals.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Putnam,  father  of  J.  Duncan 
Putnam,  and  president  of  the  academy,  prepared  a  vindication, 
which  was  published  as  an  independent  pamphlet,  and  later  re- 
published with  an  appendix  of  congratulatory  letters  from  various 
archceologists.  While  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing 
the  authenticity  of  these  specimens,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for 
the  writer  to  say  that  to  his  judgment  no  substantial  argument 
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by  the  opposition  demonstrateB  either  the  falsity  of  the  specimens 
or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  academy.  A  carefnl  examination  of 
the  objects  themaelves  by  a  disinterested  and  impartial  commit- 
tee has  never  been  made.  Until  it  has  been,  every  expression  of 
opinion  can  only  be  personal. 

Up  to  the  year  1883  there  was  no  paid  office  in  connection  with 
the  academy.  £srly  in  1882  the  heavy  labors  devolving  upon 
tbe  curator  were  emphasized,  and  the  payment  to  him  of  a  salary 
was  aged.  Toward  the  end  of  that  year  the  modest  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  voted  as  salary,  the  incumbent  being  Prof. 
W.  H.  Pratt,  one  of  the  original  four  of  1867.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  financial  condition  of  the  academy  made  a  vigorous  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  relieve  it  from  debt  quite  necessary. 
There  was  a  little  balance  of  indebtedness  upon  the  building  and 
other  obligations  had  arisen.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  city, 
and  a  citizens'  meeting  was  held  on  April  24,  1883.  At  that 
meeting  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  was  subscribed,  and, 
by  a  short  canvass  among  the  citizens,  that  sum  was  raised  to 
twenty-nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  more  than  enough  to*pay 
all  debt.     Tbe  surplus,  amounting  to  nearly  one  thousand  dollars, 


was  set  apart  toward  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  only  on  which 
was  to  be  available. 

Just  at  this  time  of  favorable  financial  condition  came  the 
attack  upon  the  elephant  pipes.  Whether  this  was  intended^to 
harm  the  academy  or  not,  it  had  that  result.  The  society  was 
already  weakened  by  loss  of  active  members.  Death  or  removal 
had  taken  from  the  academy  Sheldon,  Putnam,  Parry,  and  For- 
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(juharsoD.  Intereated  and  self-sacrificing  members  remained,  bnt 
they  were  not  professional  scientists.  The  attack  surprised  some, 
disgusted  others,  dis- 
couraged more.  A  few 
brave  workers  kept 
their  hands  on  the 
work.  Among  them 
the  curator  was  inde- 
fatigable. The  care  of 
the  collections  was  bat 
a  small  part  of  his  la- 
bors. Besides  that  he 
bad  many  of  the  cares 
of  correspondence  and 
of  the  library.  He  it 
was  who  encouraged 
the  young  members  of 
the  Agassiz  Associa- 
tions. To  make  the 
academy  useful  to  a 
larger  company  than 
its  own  membership, 
F.O.  ii.-SL*rB  T«L^,  d»ve:,p„kt.  ^^  Organized  and  de- 

livered  courses  of  pop- 
ular lectures  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools;  these  were 
given  at  the  academy,  and  were  illustrated  by  its  collections. 
Classes  from  the  different  schools  had  their  set  times  for  these 
lectures,  and  the  result  of  them  was  encouraging.  The  experi- 
ment might  well  be  tried  at  other  places. 

While  not  directly  an  academy  enterprise,  it  is  certain  that  its 
work  and  influence  led  to  the  holding  of  the  second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Agassiz  Associations  of  the  United  States  at  Daven- 
port  in  1886.  There  were  then  two  flourishing  chapters  of  the 
"  A.  A."  in  the  city,  one  at  the  high  school  and  the  other  in  the 
grammar  schools ;  the  combined  membership  was  about  seventy. 
That  the  active  young  members  of  these  chapters  drew  a  large 
amount  of  their  interest  from  the  academy  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
meeting  at  Davenport  was  a  great  success,  and  young  scientists 
throughout  the  United  States  were  stimulated  by  it. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  E.  Putnam  and  the  later  removal 
of  the  patient  curator  to  Minneapolis,  the  little  force  of  workers 
was  still  further  reduced.  The  one  thing  that  held  the  organi- 
zation together  beyond  all  others  was  the  publication  with  the 
mother  love,  erecting  a  monument,  behind  it.  In  1886  the  publi* 
cation  fund  was  begun  with  a  gift  from  Charles  Viele,  of  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  of  fifty  dollars.     From  that  time  the  idea  of  keep* 
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ing  the  Proceedings  alive  waa  foremost  in  mind.  Mrs.  Putnam 
exercised  every  energy  to  secure  the  funds.  The  curatorahip  had 
passed  from  Prof.  Pratt  to  Prof.  Barris,  whoae  important  papers 
on  local  geology  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  Proceedings.  Leav- 
ing to  him  all  the  curator's  duties  and  more,  she  devoted  herself 
to  this.  In  1895  she  saw  her  desires  gained:  a  bequest  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  left  in  that  year  by  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bull  as  a 
permanent  publication  fund,  a  memorial  to  Charles  EX  and  J, 
Duncan  Putnam. 

With  this  suhatantial  encouragement  the  academy  now  looks 
forward  with  increasing  hope.     Much  needed  improvements  have 
jast  been  made  in  building  and  cases ;  books  have  been  rearranged 
in  the  library ;  much  needed  binding  of  pamphlets  and  magazines 
has  been  done.    The  membership  is  increasing,  and  when  the 
faithful  few  long  toilers  are  gone  new  recruits  will  be  ready. 
Definite  plans  of  growth  and  development  are  shaping  themselves. 
An  effort  is  making  to  raise  the  permanent  endowwenf  fund  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars.     When 
that  is  done  a  paid  secretaryship 
can  be  established  to  direct  and 
organize  the  work.    Then,  with 
permanent  publication   secured 
and  direction  and  activity  in- 
sured, an  effort  will  he  made  to 
complete  the  building.    The  edi- 
fice already  constructed  is  only 
the  rear  part  of  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive one.    On  the  lot  before 
it  is  ample  space  for  a  large  and 
imposing  structure.     The  pres- 
ent building  Is  of  brick,  and  is 
in  two  stories.    The  dimensions 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
ground  plans.     The  front  door 
opens  on  a  central  hallway,  on 
either  side  of  which  is  a  small, 
square  room.    One  of  these  is  the 

oflfice  and  workroom  of  the  cura-  p.^.  i2.-CnABL«  E.  Put«a-. 

tor;  the  other  contains  the  Put- 
nam entomological  collection  and  library,  and  is  used  for  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  of  the  academy.  Behind  these  rooms  is  the 
main  museum  hall.  It  consists  of  a  ground  door,  with  a  second- 
story  gallery  running  around  its  four  sides.  On  the  main  floor 
are  the  collections  in  natural  history,  representing  all  depart- 
ments, and  particularly  rich  in  local  zoiilogy  and  geology.  Here 
are  the  results  of  the  field  work  of  Sheldon,  Pratt,  Barris,  and 
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Pilsbry,  not  to  mention  many  other  local  collectors.  Here  are 
Captain  Hall's  collections  from  Arkansas,  and  the  tablets,  pipes, 
copper  axes,  and  other  notable  specimens  from  the  local  mounds. 
In  the  gallery  are  collections  of 
minerals  and  an  extensive  series 
of  stone-age  tools  and  weapons. 
In  front  of  this  gallery  and  over 
the  hallway  and  two  front  rooms 
of  the  lower  story  is  the  library, 
which  can  be  used  as  a  hall  for 
a  reasonably  large  andience. 
The  library  is  one  of  the  best 
devoted  to  science  in  the  West, 
and  has  been  chiefly  secnred  in 
exchange  for  the  Proceedings. 
Nominally  it  contains  more  than 
forty  thousand  volumes ;  but 
this  number  must  be  considera- 
bly reduced,  as  latterly  single 
issues  of  periodicals  have  been 
catalogued  under  distinct  num- 
bers. With  all  reductions  made, 
^    ,      ,„  „  „  however,  the  library  is  impor- 

tant    Publications  m  twenty- 
two  different  tongues  are  on  its  exchange  list. 

Among  the  most  recent  subjects  in  which  the  academy  has 
interested  itself  is  an  archseological  study  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
planned  by  the  writer.  The  plan  involves  several  distinct  pieces 
of  work : 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  bibliography  of  Iowa  antiquities. 

2.  The  publication  of  a  summary  of  Iowa  archeeology. 

3.  Organization  of  field  work  throughout  the  State. 

4.  Publication  of  a  final  report  and  an  archaeological  map. 

0.  Preparation  of  a  series  of  diagrams  and  casta  of  an  edu- 
cational character  for  distribution  to  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  plan  have  been  accomplished,  and 
the  academy  is  now  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  third.  While 
the  academy  has  given  and  is  giving  considerable  attention  to 
archaeology,  it  is  not  neglecting  other  lines  of  science,  and  papers 
of  importance  in  geology,  botany,  and  entomology  are  in  its  hands 
for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

Thirty  years  is  not  a  long  time,  even  in  America.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  the  academy  will  celebrate  its  thirtieth  anniversary  by 
a  special  meeting.  It  may  then  look  back  with  pride  over  its  rec- 
ord.   From  a  membership  of  four  meeting  in  an  office,  it  has  grown 
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to  one  of  scores  meeting  in  its  owd  home ;  it  has  a  neat  building 
free  of  debt;  it  pays  a  curator  a  regular,  if  small,  salary ;  it  has 
something  toward  a  permanent  endowment  fund ;  with  six  credit- 
able volumes  of  ProceedingB,  it  has  a  permanent  invested  fund  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  perpetuate  their  publication ;  it  owns  a 
valuable  museum,  which  is  open  free  to  the  public,  and  acts  as  a 
constant  incentive  to  develop  scientific  interest.  And  all  this  has 
Deen  done  by  the  academy  in  a  small  town  in  the  West,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  particularly  wealthy  patrons. 


SOURCES  OF  THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOOY.* 
bt  e.  w.  scripture, 

PSYCHOLOGY  did  not  begin  with  the  development  of  its 
own  methods  or  in  the  psychological  laboratory;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  largely  the  product  of  other  sciences.  In 
most  cases  the  first  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  psychological 
phenomena  was  given  by  the  discovery  of  sources  of  error  in  the 
other  sciences  which  were  due  to  the  scientist  himself. 

In  astronomy  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  accept  his  instruments  as 
being  correct,  but  determined  their  errors ;  it  was  not,  however, 
nntil  centuries  later  that  a  suspicion  arose  concerning  the  possi- 
bility of  errors  in  the  observer  himself. 

Astronomers  have  to  record  the  time  of  the  passage  of  heav- 
enly bodies  across  parallel  lines  in  the  telescope.  When  the  star 
is  about  to  make  its  transit  the  astronomer  begins  counting  the 
heats  of  the  clock.  As  the  star  approaches  and  passes  the  line  he 
fixes  in  mind  its  place  at  the  last  beat  before  crossing  and  its 
place  at  the  first  beat  after.  The  position  of  the  line  in  respect 
to  these  two  places  gives  the  fraction  of  a  second  at  which  the 
transit  occurred. 

In  1795  the  British  astronomer  royal  found  that  his  assistant, 
working  with  another  telescope  at  the  same  time,  was  making  his 
records  too  late  by  half  a  second.  Later  on,  this  amounted  to 
08  second.  This  difference  was  large  enough  to  seriously  disturb 
the  calculations,  and,  as  the  astronomer  did  not  suspect  that  he 
himself  might  be  wrong,  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  assistant-f 
In  1820  Bessel  J  systematically  compared  his  observations  with 

•  From  a  foribcominn  work,  The  New  Psjchology  (LoodoD,  Waller  ScoU;  Sew  York, 
Scribner). 

\  Greenwich  AalroDoniical  Obaervatiooa,  1795,  tqI.  iii,  pp.  319,  31)9. 

X  AstroDoiD.  Beobacht.  d.  Steniwarte  zu  KiiDigabei^  Abtb.  VIll,  p.  iii;  Abth.  XI,  p 
it;  Abtb.  XVIH,  p,  iii. 
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those  of  anoUier  observer  for  the  same  star.  They  found  a  differ- 
ence of  half  a  second.  Later  he  made  similar  experiments  with 
Argelander  and  Struve,  with  the  resnlt  of  always  finding  a  per- 
sonal difference. 

Bessel  sought  for  the  cause  of  this  "personal  equation"  by 
varying  the  conditions.  He  first  made  use  of  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance or  reappearance  of  a  star  instead  of  steady  motion.  The 
personal  difference  was  much  decreased.  This  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  comparing  the  steady  progress  of  the  star 
with  the  sudden  heat  of  the  clock.  The  next  step  was  to  change 
the  beats,  with  the  resnlt  that  for  Bessel  the  observations  were 
made  later  with  the  clock  beating  half  seconds  than  with  one 
beating  seconds,  whereas  Argelander  and  Struve  showed  no  par- 
ticular change.  One  other  point  was  investigated — namely,  the 
effect  of  the  apparent  rate  of  the  star;  within  wide  limits  the  per- 
sonal equation  was  not  changed. 

About  1838  the  personal  equation  b^an  to  receive  regular 
notice  in  astronomical  observations,  as  appears  in  the  publica- 
tions of  Airy  *  and  Qerling  of  that  year.f 

It  was  natural  to  wish  for  a  comparison  of  the  astronomer's 
record  with  the  real  time  of  transit.  At  the  suggestion  of  Gauss, 
an  artificial  transit  was  arranged  by  Qerling,  the  object  observed 
being  a  slow  pendulum.  This  is  probably  the  first  measurement 
of  a  reaction  time.  In  1854  Prazmowski  %  suggested  an  apparatus 
carrying  a  luminous  point  for  a  star  and  closing  an  electric  cir- 
cuit at  the  instant  it  passed  the  line ;  a  comparison  of  the  true 
time  with  the  astronomer's  record  would  give  the  real  amount  of 
his  personal  equation.  From  this  time  onward  various  forms  of 
apparatns  were  invented  and  numerous  investigations  were  car- 
ried out.  The  astronomers  found  that  in  such  observations 
sometimes  the  star  was  seen  to  pass  the  line  too  soon,  sometimes 
too  late,  and  that  the  error  varied  with  every  variation  in  the 
method  of  observing  and  in  the  mental  condition  of  the  observer." 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  science.  The  new  physi- 
ology, begun  by  the  pupils  of  Johannes  MuUer,  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  life  were  to  be  explained  by  physical  and  chemical 
processes,  had  undergone  a  remarkable  development.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  had  taught  how  to  apply  the  experimental  methods 
and  apparatus  of  physics  to  the  study  of  physiological  processes. 
Soon  after  this  Helmholtz  measured  the  velocity  of  nervous 
transmission  (1850),  an   experiment  that  Johannes  Miiller  had 

*  Greemcich  AetroD.  dMerratioii?,  183H,  p.  xiii. 
t  Astrou.  Nachricblen,  1838,  vol  n,  p.  a49. 
%  Complcs  rendus,  16114,  toI.  iiiviii,  p.  148. 

■  For  the  history  of  the  persons!  equstion,  sea  Santord,  Persooal  Equation,  Am.  Jour, 
Psjch.,  1888,  vol.  ii,  pp,  3,  271,  403. 
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considered  hopeless.  This  involved  the  construction  of  the  myo- 
graph and  the  application  of  Pouillet's  method  of  measuring 
small  intervals  of  time. 

The  nerves,  however,  are  only  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  desire  lay  near  to  measure  the  time  occupied 
by  the  brain  processes.  Such  measurements  have  been  (and  still 
are  at  the  present  day)  impossible  by  direct  physiological  methods. 
It  was,  however,  a  sufficiently  settled  fact  that  the  brain  processes 
are  closely  accompanied  by  mental  processes.  This  consideration 
led  to  the  employment  of  the  time-methods  on  living  human  be- 
ings. The  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  skin,  to  the  eye,  or  to  the 
ear,  and  the  time  required  for  the  subject  to  respond  by  a  muscu- 
lar movement  was  measured.  Since  the  subject  could  tell  what 
he  experienced  under  different  variations  of  the  experiment  it  was 
found  possible  to  measure  the  time  of  sensation,  of  action,  etc. 
The  physiological  processes  corresponding  to  these  mental  pro- 
cesses were  to  some  extent  known.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  other  mental  processes — e.  g.,  discrimination,  associa- 
tion, etc. — could  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  measured. 

Beginning  with  1865,  Donders  made  a  systematic  attack  on  the 
problem  of  psychological  time- measurements,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Exner.  Helmholtz  had  already  directed  the  experi- 
ments of  his  pupil  Exner  in  measuring  the  time  of  sensation,  and 
in  1877  the  work  of  Auerbach  and  von  Eries  appeared  from  Lis 
Berlin  laboratory. 

The  interest  of  the  physiologist  lay,  however,  mainly  in  the 
deductions  to  be  drawn  concerning  brain  action.  Even  from  the 
simpler  forms  of  reaction  time  the  amount  of  physiological  knowl- 
edge to  be  obtained  is  small,  and  for  the  more  complicated  forms 
it  is  zero.  It  vas  natural,  therefore,  for  physiology  to  pnrsue  the 
subject  not  much  further.* 

Thus  the  two  sciences  of  astronomy  and  physiology  discovered 
and  developed  the  methods  of  investigating  mental  times;  the 
further  development  was  the  task  of  psychology. 

Another  source  of  the  new  psychology  is  to  be  found  in  the 
physiological  study  of  the  sense  organs.  The  most  obvious 
method  for  determining  the  functions  of  the  nerves  and  end  organs 
of  the  skin — the  nose,  the  ear,  or  the  eye — is  to  ask  the  living  sub- 
ject what  he  feels  when  various  stimuli  are  applied.  In  this  way 
there  has  arisen  a  large  body  of  knowledge  concerning  the  sen- 
sory functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  form,  however,  the 
problem  is  a  purely  psychological  one.    To  inquire  if  the  skin 

*  For  ihe  historicnl  account  of  eiperimenla  orr  reaction  time,  see  Buceola,  La  legge  del 
t«mpo  Dci  fenomeni  del  peasiero,  Milano,  18S3,  and  Ribot,  Lb  Psychalo^e  Bllerauide  cod- 
(emporame,  Paris,  ISSfl ;  for  ■  Bummary,  with  literatur«,  see  Jastrow,  Time  RelatJons  of 
Meatal  PheDomena,  N'ew  York,  1890. 
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"  feels  "  heat  is,  from  a  physioloKical  point  of  view,  an  indirect 
qneBtion.  Physiologically,  the  nerves  of  tte  skin  may  respond  to 
heat  by  some  chemical  process ;  that  they  do  so  respond  may  he 
inferred  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  correspondence  between  the  occur- 
rence of  a  sensation  of  heat  and  the  action  of  the  nerve.  The  di- 
rect question  is  one  of  pBychology  ;  it  is  asked  by  physiology  for 
its  own  purposes,  and  the  psychological  data  are  collected  as  long 
as  they  are  of  use  in  this  way.  Physiology,  however,  is  "  physics 
and  chemistry  of  the  body,"  and  as  soon  as  psychological  data 
cease  to  afford  physical  deductions  the  interest  of  the  physiologist 
generally  ceases.  The  study  of  the  psychology  of  sensation  and 
action,  however,  has  formed  and  still  forms  an  important  portion 
of  physiology. 

Historically  considered,  the  study  of  the  sensations  of  the  skin 
received  its  first  great  impulse  from  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber's 
monograph,  Taatmnn  und  QemeingefUhle*  This  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  work  of  a  host  of  investigators  from  the  labora- 
tories of  Ludwig,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  their  pupile.f 

The  physiology  of  the  ©ye  originated  much  of  the  psychology  of 
sight.  Concerning  the  functions  of  the  optical  system,  physiology 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gone  beyond  the  dioptrics  of  the  eye. 
Nearly  all  further  knowledge  consists  of  deductions  from  the 
mental  experiences  of  the  subject.  For  example,  physiology 
knows  almost  nothing  concerning  the  functions  of  the  retina. 
Psychologically,  however,  the  color  sensations  and  their  combi- 
nations can  be  accurately  measured.  It  is  true  that  the  investi- 
gations of  color  vision  have  been  and  are  mainly  carried  out  by 
physiologists  and  physicists ;  but  the  point  of  view  has  become 
primarily  a  purely  psychological  one.  ThiB  is  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  the  researches  of  Konig,  from  which  physiological  deduc- 
tions are  practically  excluded.  For  the  various  other  phenomena, 
such  as  those  of  the  optical  illusions,  of  monocular  and  of  binocu- 
lar space,  we  have  at  present  no  hope  of  anything  beyond  a 
psychological  knowledge,  and  the  investigations  of  Hering,  Helm- 
holtz,  and  others  can  be  regarded  as  direct  contribntions  to  psy- 
chology. 

There  is  a  third  science  whose  influence  is  to-day  the  strongest 
of  all.  Physics  is  theoretically  the  co-ordinate  science  to  psychol- 
ogy. Every  direct  experience  has  an  objective,  or  physical,  and 
a  subjective,  or  psychical,  side.  Again,  the  fundamental  science 
of  Nature  is  physics,  that  of  Mind  is  psychology.  Practically, 
however,  psychology  receives  from  the  most  powerful  science 

•  Wagnet'B  HaodwDrterbucb  d.  Phjeiologie,  IB51,  vol.  iii  (i),  p.  GSI ;  also  separate, 
f  For  aummariM  aad  referencea,  see  Punke   uod   Hering,  PhjeLologie  der  Hautero- 
pfinduDgeD  UDd  der  Gemeingefuhle,  HemnaD's  Handbuch  der  Phjsiolofrie,  18S0,  vol.  Ui  (2), 
p.  8S7 ;  and  Beaunli,  Nouveaoi  ildmentB  de  pb.Tsiologie  hamaine,  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1888. 
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of  modem  times  an  invalaable  protection  and  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  scientific  gifts.  The  photometry  of  Lambert  led  not 
only  to  the  methods  of  modern  technical  photometry  but  also 
to  the  measurement  of  onr  sensations  of  tight,  while  the  law  of 
relativity  of  sensations  had  heen — before  Fechner — established 
for  lights  by  Bouguer,  Masson,  Arago,  Herschel,  and  Steinheil. 
The  study  of  the  errors  of  observation  In  physics  and  astronomy 
has  led  not  only  to  the  science  of  physical  measurements,  but  also 
to  that  of  psychological  measurements.  Newton,  Yonng,  and 
Maxwell  began  not  only  the  science  of  ether  vibrations,  but  alao 
the  science  of  sensations  of  color.  The  laws  of  mechanics  apply 
not  only  to  inanimate  objects  but  also  to  the  results  of  our  own 
volitions.  In  fact,  in  every  department  of  psychology,  progress 
has  been  and  still  is  closely  dependent  on  the  achievements  of 
physics  and  technology. 

Psychology  has  not  only  received  most  of  its  methods  and 
much  of  its  material  from  physics ;  it  has  for  the  first  time  in 
history  reached  through  physics  a  definite  conception  of  its  own 
problem.  The  older  psychology  and  philosophy  had  always  main- 
tained the  necessity  of  directly  investigating  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. The  standpoint  was  simple  enough,  but,  as  no  scien- 
tific methods  of  doing  so  were  developed,  the  whole  problem 
remained  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Among  the  proposals  for  a 
better  state  of  affairs  was  that  of  first  investigating  Uie  nervous 
system  and  then  deducing  psychological  laws  therefrom.  The 
brain  was  to  be  accurately  mapped  out  into  faculties,  the  paths  of 
nervous  currents  were  to  be  traced  along  various  fibers,  and  the 
interaction  of  nervous  molecules  was  to  be  known  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  it  was  even  expected  that  various  cells  conld  be  cut  out, 
with  a  memory  or  a  volition  snugly  inclosed  in  each.  In  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  no  psychology  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
fully  developed  brain  physiology.  Unfortunately,  very  little  has 
been  ascertainable  concerning  the  finer  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  Aside  from  a  general  knowledge  that  the  cerebellum 
has  to  do  with  co-ordination  of  movements,  the  convolutions  of 
Broca  have  to  do  with  speech,  and  similar  facts,  nothing  of  even 
the  remotest  psychological  bearings  has  been  discovered  concern- 
ing the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  roseate  hopes  of  those  who 
expected  a  new  psychology  out  of  a  "physiology  of  mind"  were 
totally  disappointed.  In  the  effort  for  something  new,  however, 
the  psychologist  supplied  the  data  concerning  the  "  molecular 
movements  "  in  the  brain  out  of  his  own  imagination ;  the  famil- 
iar facts  of  mind  were  retold  in  a  metaphorical  language  of  "  nerve 
currents,"  "  chemical  transformation,"  etc.,  of  which  not  one  par- 
ticle had  a  foundation  in  fact.  The  physiology  of  mind  started 
with  an  impossibility  and  ended  with  an  absurdity. 
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It  la  to  1)6  Doted  that  these  statemeDts  refer  to  investigations 
of  and  specnlations  on  the  hrain  for  psychological  parposes.  For 
physiological  parposes  the  case  is  utterly  different.  The  develop- 
ment of  brain  anatomy  and  of  the  knowledge  concerning  the 
localization  of  cerebral  functions  are  among  the  greatest  achieve- 
menta  of  modem  times.* 

Moreover,  the  collection  of  facte  and  the  development  of 
theories  of  the  nervous  activities  accompanying  mental  phe- 
nomena has  given  rise  to  the  science  of  physiological  psychology.t 

With  these  sciences,  however,  the  psychologist  has  compara- 
tively little  to  do.  The  study  of  brain  function  has  not  con- 
tributed a  single  fact  to  our  knowledge  of  mental  life ;  the  deduc- 
tions of  physiological  psychology  concerning  nervous  function 
have  begnn  with  the  facta  of  experimental  and  observational 
psychology,  and  are  still  so  unsettled  as  not  to  allow  additional 
deductions  backward. 

While  this  was  going  on,  physics  had  through  Helmholtz,! 
Mach,"  and  others  gradually  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  its  facts  to  the  immediate  facts  of  consciousness. 
Direct  experience  as  present  in  our  sensations  was  accepted  as 
supplying  the  facts  of  physics.  For  example,  in  measuring  the 
length  of  a  bar,  a  visual  sensation,  the  scale  of  measurement,  was 
applied  to  another  visued  sensation,  the  bar.  Indeed,  as  was 
clearly  recognized,  every  direct  measurement  of  physics  was 
primarily  a  comparison  between  sensations — iu  other  words,  a 
psychological  measurement.  From  this  combined  measurement 
the  physicist  reduced  as  much  as  possible  the  psychological  ele- 
ments ;  it  was  but  a  step  for  the  psychologist  to  reduce  the  phys- 
ical elements  in  order  to  have  a  psychological  measurement.  || 
This  step  made   psychology  for  the  first  time  a  science  in  the 

*  For  a  IiiBtoric&l  sketcb  and  «d  accouDt  o(  tbe  Ul«8l  renurksble  discovery,  see  Fleclulg, 
Gehim  und  Seele,  Leipiig,  1S9S. 

f  Aa  t  represratatiTe  work  eee  Einer,  EntirurC  zu  einer  pbjeiolopscben  Erklirung  der 
psTchiBcben  EracheiniiDgeii,  i.  Theil,  Lepzig,  1894.  For  a  conveDleiit  sumnitrf  see  Ziehen, 
LeitfadeD  der  phjaiologiachen  Psycholi^e,  Becond  edilion,  1B98,  also  liaiulateJ. 

%  Helmholtz,  Ceber  das  Ziel  und  die  Fortschritte  der  NaturwigBenscbatt,  PopuUre  wise. 
Vortr&ge,  Brauoacbwelg,  1871.  Helmholu,  Die  Tbalsacben  in  der  WabroebmuDg,  Leipzig, 
187B. 

**  Hach,  Die  Hecbanik  Id  ibrer  Entwickelung,  Leipzig,  188S,  second  edition,  1689;  also 
banslaled  Into  Englisb,  Chicago,  1890  (Mach's  earlier  monographs  are  meatioaed  in  the 
preface).    Mach,  Beitrige  zur  Analyse  der  Empfindungen,  p.  Ul,  Jena,  1886. 

I  Tlie  p^chologlcal  ■tandpoint  has  been  clearlj  stated  b;  Wundt,  Ceber  die  Hessungcn 
ptif  chiacher  Vorginge,  Fbiloa.  Studien,  1 883,  toI.  iv,  p.  1 ;  Weitere  Bemerkuogen  iiber  psj- 
cfaiache  Hessuogen,  Fhilos.  Studien,  p.  463;  Uebec  die  Entheilung  der  Wis^enscbaften. 
FbUoe.  Studien,  1889,  rol.  v,  p.  1 ;  Ueber  die  Definition  der  PB;chologie,  Philos.  Studien, 
1B96,  vol.  xii,  p.  I  ;  Ueber  naiven  und  kritischen  ReHlismus,  Pbilos.  Studien,  1896,  vol.  ili, 
p.  807.  I  bBTe  lollowed  Wundt  in  Tbe  Probleio  o(  Psfcbologf,  Hind,  1891,  toL  ivi,  p. 
SOS ;  pB7cliological  HeasuremeDts,  Pblloeophical  Review,  1893,  rol.  ii,  p.  6TT. 
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fuU  meaniug  of  the  term,  with  all  the  previous  achievements  of 
physics  for  its  use. 

With  a  real  scieDce  of  the  facts  of  conscionsneas  at  hand,  the 
attempt  at  a  "  mental  physiology  "  appears  as  ahsnrd  as  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  science  of  meteorology  from  the  twitterings 
of  the  birds — especially  when  the  birds  are  imaginary  ones.  The 
physicists  have  thus  not  only  given  to  the  new  psychology  its 
basis,  but  have  also  freed  it  from  the  rubbish  of  an  overheated 
imagination. 

There  is  still  another  source  which  we  must  consider,  namely, 
the  old  psychology.  By  the  "  old  psychology  "  we  mean  psychol- 
ogy before  the  introduction  of  experiment  and  measurement ;  in 
its  last  forms  it  is  the  psychology  of  the  Herbartians  or  of  the 
English  associationalists. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  fundamental  method,  that  of 
observation,  was  established  by  the  old  psychology.  The  method 
of  direct  observation  of  mental  life  is  the  only  possible  one,  and 
untn  it  had  received  a  firm  basis  any  science  of  psychology  was 
impossible.  As  has  been  explained  in  Part  I,  all  the  other 
methods  of  psychology  are  only  refinements  of  this  method. 
The  new  psychology  is  thus  merely  a  development  on  the  basis 
of  the  old ;  there  is  no  difference  in  its  material,  no  change  in  its 
point  of  view,  and  no  degeneration  in  its  aim.  What  the  old 
tried  to  do,  namely,  to  establish  a  science  of  mind,  and  what  it 
did  do,  as  far  as  its  means  allowed,  the  new  psychology  with 
vastly  improved  methods  and  facilities  is  striving  to  accomplish. 

This  close  connection,  however,  must  not  involve  us  in  a  false 
estimation  of  the  direct  results  accomplished  by  the  old  psychol- 
ogy. The  method  of  unaided  observation  was  applied  to  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  later  works  contained  little  more  than  the  earlier 
ones.  Indeed,  the  final  sum  total  of  psychological  knowledge 
acquired  by  this  method  can  be  stated  to  be  a  mass  of  ingenioas 
Bpecnlations,  of  endless  discussions,  and  of  true  and  untrue  facts ; 
even  such  achievements  as  the  laws  of  association  have,  in  the 
light  of  newer  methods,  been  shown  to  be  merely  superficial 
arrangements  of  facts.  It  has  been  claimed  that  unaided  ob- 
servation has  yielded  valuable  storehouses  of  facts,  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  special  satisfaction  to  some  people  at  the  present  day 
to  point  out  guesses  of  this  older  psychology  forestalling  achieve- 
ments of  the  newer  science.  Among  the  clever  observations  con- 
cerning facts  of  mental  life  and  the  ingenious  guesses  at  their 
laws,  there  are  and  mast  be  some  which  are  ultimately  found 
to  be  partially  or  wholly  correct.  As  Helmholtz  remarks:  "It 
would  be  a  stroke  of  skill  always  to  guess  falsely.  In  such  a 
happy  chance  a  man  can  loudly  claim  his  priority  for  the  dis- 
covery ;  if  otherwise,  a  lucky  oblivion  conceals  the  false  conclu- 
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rions.  The  adherents  of  such  a  process  are  glad  to  certify  the 
value  of  a  first  thought.  Conscientious  workers,  who  are  shy  at 
hringtng  their  thoughts  before  the  public  until  they  have  tested 
them  in  all  directions,  solved  all  douhtB,  and  have  firmly  estab- 
lished the  proof;  these  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  To  settle 
the  present  kind  of  questions  of  priority  only  by  the  date  of 
their  first  publication,  and  without  considering  the  ripeness  of 
the  research,  has  seriously  favored  this  mischief, 

"  In  the  type-case  of  the  printer  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
contained  which  has  been  or  can  be  discovered ;  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  hnow  how  the  letters  are  to  be  arranged.  So,  also,  in  the 
hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  are  every  year  published 
aboat  ether,  the  structure  of  atoms,  the  theory  of  perception,  as 
well  ae  on  the  nature  of  the  asthenic  fever  and  carcinoma,  all  the 
most  refined  shades-  of  possible  hypotheses  are  exhausted,  and 
among  these  there  must  necessarily  be  many  fragments  of  the 
correct  theory.    But  who  knows  how  to  find  them  ? 

"  I  insist  upon  this  in  order  to  make  clear  to  yon  that  all  this 
literatore,  of  untried  and  unconfirmed  hypotheses,  has  no  value 
in  the  progress  of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  sound  ideas 
which  they  may  contain  are  concealed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  rest; 
and  one  who  wants  to  publish  something  really  new — facts — sees 
himself  open  to  the  danger  of  countless  claims  of  priority  nnless 
he  is  prepared  to  waste  time  and  power  in  reading  beforehand  a 
quantity  of  absolutely  useless  books,  and  to  destroy  his  reader's 
patience  by  a  multitude  of  useless  quotations,"  • 

In  order  to  give  a  psychological  illustration,  I  will  refer  to  the 
case  of  mediate  association  of  ideas.t  The  existence  of  such  asso- 
ciations was  discovered  in  the  course  of  an  extended  experimental 
investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  ideas  were  associated.  It 
was  proved,  for  the  first  time,  tbat  such  associations  are  made. 
A  single  personal  observation  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in 
Hamilton's  works.  A  still  earlier  one  is  reported  from  Hume, 
and  a  favorable  perusal  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  would  probably 
reveal  something  similar.  Such  cursory  observations,  fruitless 
and  unconfirmed,  do  not  entitle  the  makers  to  any  special  credit. 
The  credit  of  an  experimental  discovery  remains  with  the  dis- 
coverer, regardless  of  previous  guesses  that  may  have  hit  the 
truth. 

The  debt  of  the  new  psychology  to  the  old  psychology  of  the 
past  does  not  involve  any  claims  by  the  "  sensation-psychology  " 
of  the  present.    Among  the  pupils  of  the  old  psychology  there 


■  Hdmholtz,  Pi^wlar  Lecturee,  Second  Series,  p.  !28.     New  Tork,  1661. 
t  The  idea,  C,  foUowg  a  totally  nnrelated  Idea,  A.     A  and  C  had  previoiiBly  ba 
pendcDtly  anocuted  with  B,  but  now  B  it  not  tbougbt  of,  ot  U  entirely  forgotteo. 
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were  necessarily  many  who  grew  up  in  ignorance  of  the  new,  or 
who  did  not  learn  of  its  existence  until  too  late  for  changing  the 
mode  of  thought.  Just  as  the  old  psychology  led  to  an  improved 
science  on  the  part  of  the  progressive  men,  so  it  led  to  a  degener- 
ated form  on  the  part  of  the  others.  Unable  to  grasp  and  to 
apply  the  methods  of  true  science,  these  men  can  not  even  under- 
stand what  the  new  is  all  about;  and  in  their  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing new  they  have  fallen  into  the  absurdities  of  "  psychical  re- 
search," or  "  experimented  "  with  spiritualistic  mediums,  or  gath- 
ered "statistics"  concerning  ghosts,  or  interviewed  the  several 
personalities  of  the  hypnotic  subject. 

The  older  psychology,  with  its  traditions  and  its  dignity,  was 
a  discipline  to  be  treated  with  filial  consideration  and  respect ; 
but  the  latest  "sensation-psychology,"  plunged  in  the  dregs  of  all 
the  mysticism  and  superstition  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  progress  of  science,  but  arouses  in  oppoBi' 
tion  to  it  all  the  ghosts  of  the  witches'  caldron. 

Summarizing,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  new  psychology- 
is  the  old  psychology  in  a  new  phase  of  development ;  that  the 
impulses  to  this  development  came  from  physics,  physiology,  and 
astronomy;  and  that  the  resulting  application  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  modem  science  to  the  great  problems  handed  down  from 
the  past  is  what  makes  the  new  psychology  a  true  science  worthy 
of  its  origin. 


THE  LATENT  VITALITY  OP  SEEDS. 


SEEDS  that  remain  in  keeping  without  losing  the  faculty  of 
germination  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  latent  lif&  The  term 
is  not  exact,  for  it  leaves  us  still  to  iisk  whether  the  life  of  the 
seeds  is  completely  stopped,  or  is  simply  slackened  in  its  activity 
— questions  to  which  the  same  answer  can  not  be  given  under  all 
circumstances.  It  may  be  that  a  seed  will  continue  to  respire 
without  producing  any  formation  of  new  histological  elements, 
when  a  loss  of  substance  results  to  the  plantale  it  contains  which 
is  compensated  for  by  the  assimilation  of  reserve  materials  from 
the  energides,  or  living  protoplasmic  masses  of  the  cells.  A  plant- 
ule  may  be  supposed  to  live  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time 
if  the  temperature  is  favorable  and  the  seed  and  the  surrounding 
air  are  not  too  dry.  Under  these  conditions  the  latent  life  may 
be  considered  one  of  slackened  activity. 

An  experiment  by  MM,  Van  Tieghem  and  Bonnier  proves 
that  seeds  may  retain  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  period  in 
this  condition.    Three  lots  of  peas  and  beans  were  left — one  in 
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tbe  open  air,  s  second  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  containing  common 
air,  and  a  third  in  a  sealed  tnbe  containing  pnre  carbonic-acid 
gas.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  seeds  of  the  first  lot  had  per- 
ceptibly increased  in  weight,  and  nearly  all  germinated ;  those 
kept  in  confined  air  had  increased  less  in  weight,  and  fewer  of 
tiiem  germinated ;  the  air  inclosed  with  them  in  the  tnbe  had 
changed  in  composition,  having  lost  oxygen  and  gained  carbonic 
acid.  Of  those  sealed  np  in  carbonic  acid,  the  weight  had  not 
changed,  and  none  germinated. 

While  these  results  show  that  the  seeds  continned  to  lead  a 
retarded  life  in  open  and  in  confined  air,  it  is  possible  that  the 
retarded  life  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  that  it  had  ceased, 
before  the  end  of  the  experiment,  to  give  place  to  a  complete 
stoppage  of  respiration,  aBsimilation,  and  life.  Bnt  to  admit  this 
we  have  to  sappose  that  the  protoplasm  in  seeds  in  latent  life 
finally  becomes  wholly  inert,  while  it  preserTes  its  composition 
and  its  internal  chemical  stmctnre.  This  view  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed  by  a  number  of  experiments  and  observations  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

I  have  already  several  times  related  experiments  that  prove 
that  seeds  may  be  subjected  to  a  very  intense  cold  for  many 
hours  in  succession  without  losing  their  germinating  faculty.  A 
recent  experiment  of  this  sort,  made  with  M.  Raoul  Pictet's  appa- 
ratus and  under  his  direction,  proves  that  some  peas  and  beans 
and  fennel  seeds  germinate  quite  well  after  having  endured  for 
four  days  a  temperature  of  —  300°  C.  (—  328'  F.).  The  seeds  had 
not  undergone  any  previous  desiccation,  and  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  adjust  the  depression  of  temperature.  Others  of  M. 
Fictef  8  researches  have  demonstrated  that  the  chemical  reac- 
tions which  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced at  very  low  temperatures,  like  those  reached  in  the  experi- 
ments just  mentioned.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
protoplasm  of  seeds  exists  during  these  experiments  in  a  condition 
of  complete  inertia,  without  either  respiring  or  assimilating.  In 
other  words,  life  is  then  really  stopped ;  yet  this  does  not  prevent 
their  vegetating  anew  when  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  permit  it.  The  seeds  in  these  experiments  were  cooled 
so  very  rapidly  that  it  is  natnral  to  suppose  that  their  protoplasm 
was  already  quite  inert  before  the  test  began.  It  would  be  hard 
otherwise  to  explain  its  complete  indifference  to  abrupt  variations 
of  temperature,  which  would  certainly  have  been  more  harmful 
if  they  affected  protoplasm  still  active. 

Another  experiment  I  have  recently  tried  casts  more  light  on 
this  point.  Wrapping  seeds  of  wheat,  oats,  fennel,  and  the  sensi- 
tive plant  in  packages  of  tinned  paper  and  inclosing  the  whole  in 
a  sheet-iron  box,  hermetically  sealed,  I  placed  them  under  the 
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cover  of  a  woodeQ  box  in  a  compressed-air  refrigerator  for 
meats,  where  they  were  exposed  for  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
days  to  repeated  but  not  continaonB  refrigerations,  most  of 
which  lasted  twenty  hours  each.  The  lowest  temperature  reached 
was  -  53-89°  C.  (-  65°  F.) ;  the  highest,  -  37-78°  C.  (-  36°  F.) ;  and 
the  mean,  —  41*93°  C.  (—  iS'l"  F.).  After  each  refrigeration  the 
temperature  rose  to  that  of  the  interior  of  the  receiver,  but  slowly, 
while  the  refrigerations  were  rapid. 

After  the  concluBion  of  the  experiment,  when  taken  out  of  the 
refrigerator  and  planted,  the  wheat,  oats,  and  fennel  came  up 
promptly;  only  thirteen  out  of  sixty  seeds  of  senBitive  plants 
germinated,  and  of  lobelia  seeds,  which  were  too  small  to  be 
counted,  only  ten.  The  failures  of  the  sensitive-plant  seeds  could 
not  all  be  attributed  to  the  cold,  for  others  of  the  same  species 
which  were  not  refrigerated  did  but  little  better.  The  lobelia 
seeds  were,  however,  certainly  killed  by  the  cold,  for  the  control 
seeds  germinated  abundantly.  It  is  safe,  too,  to  infer  that  seeds 
can  remain  inert  and  nnharmed  in  a  medium  unsuitable  for  respi- 
ration, provided  nothing  is  present  to  injure  their  protoplasm 
through  chemical  action.  Such  a  medium,  for  example,  would  be 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. 

I  desired  to  ascertain  the  effects  on  germination  of  keeping 
seeds  in  vacuum.  The  most  obvious  way  of  trying  this  experi- 
ment, by  the  formation  of  a  barometrical  vacuum,  was  liable  to 
the  objection  that  the  abrupt  removal  of  the  air  and  moisture 
might  disturb  the  tissues  and  modify  the  structure  and  compo- 
sition of  the  protoplasm  of  the  seeds,  and  thereby  produce  a 
complication  of  resnlts.  I  therefore  tried  another  way,  by  im- 
mersing them  in  mercury  under  such  precautions  that  no  air 
could  reach  them  other  than  what  they  contained  within  them- 
selves. The  results  agreed  substantially  with  those  obtained  by 
refrigeration,  and  go  to  confirm  the  view  that  seeds  can  continae 
to  subsist  in  a  condition  of  complete  vital  inertia,  from  which 
they  recover  whenever  the  conditions  of  the  surrounding  medium 
permit  their  energides,  or  the  living  masses  of  their  cells,  to  re- 
spire and  assimilate. 

At  first  sight,  this  return  to  life  resembles  the  resumption  of 
motion  by  a  machine  that  has  been  resting  when  it  is  put  into 
communication  with  its  motor — a  comparison  which  has  been 
often  made.  But  the  phenomena  are  not  of  the  tianie  nature  in 
the  two  cases,  and  the  energides,  of  which  the  total  constitutes 
the  living  individual,  are  not  machines  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  For  a  machine  works  without  changing  its  structure, 
while  the  energides  segmentate  after  they  have  grown,  and  their 
segmentatioQs  operate  in  their  turn  as  energidea.  This  is  because 
the  matter  assimilated  by  living  protoplasm  augments  its  mass 
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vithont  dlmiDlshlDK  its  energy.  For  it  to  be  so,  this  mass  must 
evidently  contitiQally  receive  new  portions  of  energy,  and  this 
can  come  only  either  from  the  sarronuding  medium  or  from  the 
reactions  that  go  on  in  the  protoplasm  itself.  In  the  former  case 
the  agency  consists  of  radiations  of  different  sorts,  and  is  of  a 
pnrely  physico-chemical  order ;  while  this  can  not  be  in  the  sec- 
ond case.  In  fact,  the  life  of  protoplasm  is  manifested  by  move- 
ments which  are  combined  in  snch  a  way  as  to  produce  an  orien- 
tation of  its  parts  according  to  certain  structural  dlBpositions 
succeeding  one  another  in  a  determined  order ;  phenomena  to 
which  ordinary  physico-chemical  actions  never  give  rise.  We 
^e  therefore  necessarily  led  to  snppose  the  existence  of  a  special 
class  of  reactions  of  which  assimilated  matters  become  capable 
only  after  their  absorption  into  this  special  medinm,  living  and 
pre-existing  protoplasm,  into  which  they  penetrata 

Under  this  relation  we  might,  in  a  certain  way,  compare  as- 
similation to  what  occurs  when  combnstible  matter  takes  fire  on 
being  heated  in  a  fnmace  in  which  a  combustion  is  already  going 
on,  and  is  kept  up  by  the  new  matter.  80,  one  might  say,  it  is 
only  after  having  been  previously  put  into  a  special  condition  by 
their  mixture  with  protoplasm  that  assimilable  substances  react 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  new  quantity  of 
living  matter.  So  one  may  suppose  that  protoplasm  in  the  condi- 
tion of  latent  life,  having  become  inert  but  retaining  the  faculty 
of  reviving,  resembles  those  mixtures  formed  of  sul^tances  that 
do  not  react  except  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature  or 
other  infiuencee,  and  which,  so  long  as  those  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled,  continue  indefinitely  in  contact  without  combining. 
Snch,  for  example,  are  explosive  mixtures. 

The  presenc*  of  assimilable  matter  in  protoplasm  or  within 
its  range  is  not  su£Bcient  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of 
assimilation  and  orientation.  Certain  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  and  aeration  have  to  be  realized.  As  long  as  they  are 
not  realized,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to  change  the  composition  or 
structure  of  the  energides,  they  will  remain  inert,  while  they  re- 
tain the  faculty  of  evolving  anew  when  the  circumstances  become 
favorable  again. 

Such  condition  of  chemical  and  vital  inertia  may  probably 
endure  for  a  long  time,  possibly  indefinitely.  This,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  at  least  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  preservation 
of  seeds  during  very  many  years.  Cases  are  in  fact  known  where 
seeds  have  germinated  after  so  prolonged  a  rest  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assume  that  they  have  lived  during  the  interval  even  a 
retarded  life.    We  cite  a  few  examples.    M.  A.  P.  de  Candolle  * 

*  PhyBialogie,  p.  42 1. 
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speaks  of  seeds  of  the  sensitive  plant  that  germinated  after  more 
than  sixty  years  of  rest.  Girardin  *  saw  beans  germinate  thai 
were  taken  from  Tonrnefort's  herbarium,  where  they  had  bees 
kept  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

In  1860  Robert  Brown,  out  of  curiosity,  sowed  some  seeds  from 
the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  which  they  had  formed  a 
part  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  He  succeeded  in 
mslcing  several  of  them  germinate,  particularly  a  seed  of  Nelum- 
hium  apedoswm.  The  plant  has  been  preserved  in  the  galleries 
of  the  British  Musenm,t  where  I  saw  it  a  few  years  ago. 

The  pretended  germination  of  wheat  from  mummies  is  said  to 
bo  a  fable.  It  seems,  besides,  that  wheat  was  always  sterilized 
before  being  introduced  into  the  sarcophagi,  so  that  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  brought  to  life  again  was  excluded  in  advance. 
On  the  other  hand,  various  well- verified  facts  have  demonstrated 
that  seeds  may  preserve  their  faculty  of  germinating  after  an  ex- 
tremely prolonged  abode  underground — ^that  is,  when  sheltered 
from  atmospheric  influences.  The  most  extraordinary  case  of 
this  kind  was  observed  a  few  years  ago  by  Prof,  de  Heldereich.t 
director  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Athens.  While  herborizing 
around  the  mines  of  Lanrium,  this  naturalist  discovered,  in  1875, 
a  glaiLci'wm,  which  he  unhesitatingly  considered  a  new  species, 
and  described  under  the  name  of  QlaucvuTn  serpieri.  The  plant 
had  just  made  its  appearance  on  a  tract  from  which  had  recently 
been  removed  a  thick  bed  of  scoria  produced  in  the  workings  of 
the  mines  by  the  ancients,  or  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
XJnlesa  we  assume  a  spontaneous  generation,  this  glaudxem  must 
be  regarded  as  a  species  which  existed  formerly  in  the  place,  the 
seeds  of  which  had  been  preserved  intact  under  the  protection  of 
the  ground  and  the  scoria  that  covered  them. 

Many  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  the  opening  of  deep 
trenches  or  the  clearing  of  forests  has  been  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  species  formerly  unknown  in  the  place.  Prof.  Peter, 
of  Gottingen,"  has  very  recently  made  a  long  series  of  method- 
ical researches,  the  results  of  which  are  of  great  interest.  Hia 
method  consists  in  collecting  specimens  of  forest  earth,  the  age 
and  all  the  anterior  conditions  of  which  are  fully  known.  He 
cultivates  them,  taking  all  precautions  against  introducing  for- 
eign seeds.     These  specimens  of  earth  are  always  taken  from 

*  Sur  Ii  propriSi^  qu'ont  oertuDCa  eapicea  de  graines  de  coiuerver  kn^temps  lears 
vertuee  genniDativea. 

\  See  Gartenfiars,  1873,  p.  823. 

}  These  fticta  bare  been  receallj  conflrmed  bj  Mr.  W.  CamiCberti,  director  of  the  bo- 
tanictl  galleries  in  the  Bridah  Hiueum. 

■  Kichrichten  v.  d.  kdoig;!.  Qesellschnft  der  Wigsenschaflen  a.  d.  Qeorg-AngnetUB 
UniTeraiUt  zu  OQttiiigea,  NoiemlNr,  1868,  and  December,  ISM. 
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thickly  shaded  spots,  destitute  of  all  other  vefcotation  except  the 
moss  that  carpets  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Holes  are  dag  under 
this  moas,  from  which  the  earth  is  taken  at  depths  sncceesiTely 
of  eight,  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  centimetres.  The  specimens 
taken  from  these  several  depths  are  cultivated  separately.  The 
cultiTations,  prolonged  for  more  than  three  months,  have  all  ulti- 
mately given  rise  to  plants  the  seeds  of  which  must  of  neces- 
sity have  remained  under  the  earth  for  a  greater  or  less  length 
of  time. 

M.  Peter  has  carefully  indicated  in  detail  the  plants  that  cor- 
responded to  each  of  the  specimens  of  earth  on  which  he  operated. 
It  resulted  from  the  experiments  that  the  specimens  of  earth  from 
very  old  forests  gave  plants  of  the  woods,  while  those  from  forests 
of  more  recent  date  yielded  species  the  nature  of  which  was  mani- 
festly related  to  the  previoos  disposition  of  the  soil — that  is, 
plants  of  the  fields  or  the  meadows,  according  as  foreetation  had 
replaced  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  of  cultivation.  While 
he  is  extremely  reserved  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  abode 
of  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  M.  Peter  concludes  in  these  words :  "  Al- 
thongh  the  experiments  in  cultivation  just  described  do  not  fur- 
nish a  solution  to  the  qaestion  of  the  length  of  time  during  which 
seeds  at  rest  preserve  their  faculty  of  germinating,  the  conclusion 
results  from  this  demonstration  that  for  many  field  and  meadow 
plants  this  duration  may  considerably  exceed  a  half  century." 

These  researches  of  M.  Peter's  deserve  careful  attention,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will,  withont  delay,  be  imitated  in  other 
countries  and  different  kinds  of  laud,  for  they  may  reveal  very 
important  facts  in  biology  and  prehistoric  botanical  geography, 
Alphonse  de  CandoUe  *  insisted  a  few  years  ago  on  the  desira- 
bility of  making  sonndings  beneath  the  snows  of  the  Alps  with 
a  view  of  recovering  vestiges  of  the  vegetation  anterior  to  the 
Glacial  period.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  has  carried  out 
this  idea,  for  the  facts  I  have  just  summarized  almost  permit  us 
to  hope  that  research  of  this  kind  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of 
still  vital  seeds  dating  from  very  remote  epochs. — Translated  for 
the  Poptiktr  Science  Monthly  from  the  Revue  Seieniifique. 


The  maaagerB  of  the  Cornell  nniveraty  Experiment  Station  Extension 
Work  are  able  to  draw  comfort  even  from  seemingly  the  most  unpropitious 
conditions.  They  represent  that  they  have  been  greatly  aided  in  their  mis- 
sion of  extending  the  knowledge  of  plain  facta  and  enforcing  their  mean- 
ing "by  the  bard  times  and  muIUludea  of  bugs  and  special  difficulties. 
These  things  have  driven  people  to  thinking  and  to  asking  for  infor- 


*  Eiffact  from  the  Atcblret  de«  Scleocea  phjriquea  et  natiireUM. 
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STRANGE  PERSONIFICATIONS. 
Bt  m.  th.  flouknot. 

WHILE  oases  of  colored  audition  and  visual  Bchemes  are 
quite  frequent,  we  have  fewer  instances  of  that  special 
kind  of  synopsy  whicli  I  call  personification,  because  it  consists, 
in  its  typical  form,  in  the  concrete  representation  of  a  persona^ 
— sometimes  of  an  animal  or  a  thing — being  regularly  awakened 
by  a  word  that  has  no  comprehensible  relation  with  its  curious 
associate.  This  sort  of  personification  in  its  marked  degrees  is 
rare,  and  in  the  few  instances  that  have  come  under  my  knowl- 
edge has  been  applied  to  the  days  of  the  week. 

In  M.  E.  F ,  student  in  letters,  nineteen  years  old,  the  fig- 

ures  of  persons  of  very  definite  pose  and  occupation  are  provoked 
by  various  suggestions ;  among  others,  by  those  of  the  days  of 
the  week.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  to  him  a  young  man  of 
serious  aspect,  with  bis  forefinger  on  his  eye— dark  weather. 
Wednesday  is  a  young  man  in  the  act  of  stealing  something 
behind  him,  stooping  down  and  putting  his  arms  between  his  legs 

to  take  it.    M.  F does  not  see  what  this  man  takes,  and  does 

not  know  what  it  is ;  dark  weather.  Thursday  is  a  man  turning 
the  knob  of  the  kitchen  door  to  go  through  that  room  to  the  next 
one.    Friday  is  a  man  selling  something  on  a  wagon,  which  he 

holds  with  his  hands.    The  object  is  indistinct,  and  M.  F does 

not  know  what  it  is,  but  in  his  mind  the  man  is  the  Wednesday 
man,  and  is  selling  the  thing  he  stole  on  that  day.  The  weather 
is  clear.  Saturday  is  a  man  falling  against  a  door  and  putting 
both  hands  forward  to  push  himself  back,  falling  again,  and  so 
ou  several  times.  He  is  doing  this  for  amusement.  Sunday  is  a 
man  buttoning  his  cuffs,  and  the  weather  is  fina 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  their  psychological  nature 
these  personifications  are  a  triple  mixture  of  visual  representa- 
tions, of  interpretative  ideas  (the  idea  of  Wednesday's  man  steal- 
ing an  object  which  is  the  same  unknown  thing  that  he  sells  on 
Friday,  etc.),  and  of  general  impressions  corresponding  with  the 
weather  that  is  prevailing— except  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
which  have  no  weather  assigned  to  them.  The  visual  represent- 
atives of  mental  images  do  not  take  on  the  character  of  hallu- 
cinations, but  remain  simple  mental  images.  These  personages 
have  no  color,  and  their  dress  is  extremely  indefinite,  but  their 

figures  are  very  sharply  defined.    M,  F distinguishes  all  these 

details,  and  perceives  clearly  the  expression,  which  is  always 
serious  (with  the  exception  of  Wednesday,  who  laughs  while  he 
is  stealing  his  object).  The  localization  of  these  visual  images  is 
not  less  precise.    The  man  of  Monday,  for  example,  appears  to 
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M.  F always  outside  of  him,  bat  very  near — hardly  a  yard 

away ;  he  ia  and  always  has  been  of  the  same  size  as  he,  from 
which  he  conclades  that  they  have  grown  up  together.  The  man 
of  Wednesday  and  Friday,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  always  seen  at  a 
considerable  distance — more  than  fifty  yards. 

M.  F does  not  personify  any  figure  or  number,  except  14, 

which  represents  itself  to  him  as  an  accountant  sitting  at  his 
desk,  writing.  Of  the  months  and  seasons,  only  autumn  is  per- 
sonified, as  the  same  sad-looking  man  with  his  finger  on  his  eye 
who  represents  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Mo^  of  the  common  nouns  are  associated  with  personifica- 
tions, or  rather  were ;  for  the  phenomena  were  formerly  much 

more  namerona  and  persistent  than  now.     M.  F does  not 

recollect  having  ever  had  such  visions  for  isolated  syllables,  arti- 
cles, pronouns,  and  other  words  without  special  significance ;  yet, 
at  an  age  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  gender  of  words  or  of  sex, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  called  up — some  (A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.)  the 
image  of  a  pair  of  tronsers,  and  others  (as  H,  M,  N,  R,  etc.)  of  a 
robe.  Words  of  a  positive  significance  invoked  representations 
largely  independent  of  their  real  sens&  Bottle,  for  instance,  in- 
voked and  still  invokes  the  image  of  a  large  woman,  laughing, 
sitting  on  a  little  backed  bench,  with  a  table  in  front  of  her,  but 
no  other  suggestion  of  a  bottle  in  the  vision.  Shark  (reguin)  is 
personified  in  a  large  horse  stationed  near  the  subject  and  by  the 
side  of  a  load  of  hay. 

These  parasitical  representations,  grafted  on  the  word  and 
always  accompanying  it,  were  often  considerable  impediments 
to  conversation  and  reading.  Now,  with  a  few  exceptions — such 
as  the  days  of  the  week,  the  figures  of  which  are  still  very  intense 
— the  images  do  not  rise  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  of  an 
interesting  reading,  but  they  appear  readily  enough  on  reflection 
or  when  the  book  is  a  dull  one.  The  relations  of  the  personiflca- 
ti3n  and  of  the  real  idea  are  reversed  in  this.way:  Formerly  the 
induced  representation  preceded  the  thonght  of  the  proper  mean- 
ing ;  now  it  comes  after  it  or  remains  latent,  except  in  a  few 
instances — as,  for  example,  shark,  where  the  image  of  the  load  of 

hay  and  the  horse  appears  before  the  idea  of  the  fish.    M.  P 

believes  that  his  personifications  reached  their  greatest  intensity 
in  his  childhood,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  that 
they  have  progressively  diminished  since  he  was  twelve.  He 
formerly  thought  that  as  a  rule  everybody  had  similar  impres- 
sions,  but  he  was  met  with  surprise  and  ridicule  when  he  spoke 
of  them  to  others. 

M.  F can  say  nothing  of  the  cause  of  these  curious  phe- 
nomena ;  he  finds  Uiem  as  far  back  as  his  recollection  can  reach, 
almost  unvarying  in  intensity  and  inexplicable.    A  very  small 
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nomlier  permit  glimpses  into  their  origin ;  it  is,  for  example, 
probable  tbat  babitaal  or  verbal  associstions  have  bad  a  part  in 
suggesting  tbe  likeness  of  Soaday  to  a  peraoD  battoning  his  caffa, 
and  of  Friday  (ucndredt)  to  a  man  seUing  {qwi  itend)  something 
placed  upon  a  van.  Tbe  masculine  or  feminine  character  of  tbe 
dress  attributed  to  the  letters  seems  to  be  suggested  by  tbe  pro- 
nunciation (6,  masculine ;  m,  feminine,  etc.).  In  like  manner,  tbe 
personification  of  tbe  word  coUege  may  be  explained  as  a  youth 
wearing  a  large  white  collar  (col)  turned  back  on  bis  jacket  as 
children's  collars  are.  So  tbe  word  cat  {chfot)  brings  up  the  image 
of  a  cat  with  a  tnist  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it  were  laughing,  because, 

perhaps,  M.  F had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  in  childhood 

which  caused  him  to  make  a  face  when  be  tried  to  pronounce  tbe 

letters  ch.    But,  while  M.  F regards  these  explanations  as 

very  plausible,  they  are  still  only  hypotheses  to  him  ;  for  be  has 
no  precise  conviction,  no  sure  recollection  tbat  such  were  indeed 
the  causes  of  his  inductions  in  these  cases.  The  special  incidents 
to  which  these  si^eculations  apply  are  relatively  very  few,  and 
bis  speculations  as  a  whole  are  entirely  enigmatical 

Perhaps  their  origin  will  become  a  little  leas  obscure  if  we 
make  account  of  tbe  exaggeration  which  follows  a  process  in 

M.  F that  is  familiar  to  us  aU  in  a  lower  degree.    When  we 

hear  somebody  we  do  not  know  spoken  of,  or  when  the  author  in 
a  romance  introduoes  a  new  character,  we  spontaneously  form  an 
idea  of  bis  appearance  and  moral  qualities  which  is  not  exclu- 
sively based  on  what  we  are  told  of  him,  but  in  which  our  fancy 
involuntarily  participates  to  a  considerable  extent.  Yet  this  idea 
usually  remains  vague  and  indecisive  till  more  ample  information 
comes  to  it,  susceptible  of  being  modified  and  enriched  according 

to  tbe  course  of  events.    With  M,  F this  fanciful  anticipation 

of  the  facte  operates  with  exceptional  promptness,  while  the  im- 
ages it  engenders  are  distinguished  by  a  rare  persistence.  A 
proper  name  is  enough  to  call  up  in  bim,  without  any  known  rea- 
son, a  complete  and  precisely  defined  figure,  which  thenceforth 
continues  so  fast  attached  to  tbe  name  tbat  meeting  with  tbe  per- 
son himself  does  not  dissociate  it.    Thus,  M.  F conceived  tbe 

two  Coquelins,  before  be  bad  seen  them,  by  virtue  of  their  iden* 
tity  of  name,  in  exactly  the  same  form  and  with  identical  heads. 
He  was  much  surprised  not  to  see  me  wearing  tbe  full  black  beard 
be  bad  immediately  given  me  the  first  time  I  was  spoken  of  to 
him.  I  supposed  the  beard  belonged  to  another  person  of  his  ac- 
quaintance whose  name  bad  some  similarity  in  sound  with  mine ; 
but  he  did  not  think  this  was  the  case,  and  could  not  give  any  ex- 
planation of  the  fact.  He  can  not  even  tell  whether  it  is  the  audi- 
tive perception  of  the  name,  or  its  appearance  when  written,  or 
its  articulation,  or  a  mixture  of  all  these  that  induces  bis  perB<»u- 
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ficatioDS.  This  ehowe  how  ankaown  and  myBterious  are  those 
associations  with  which  the  creative  activity  of  the  imagioatioQ 
is  fed,  which  a  single  word  suffices  to  bring  into  play,  and  of  which 
a  notorious  consequence  is  the  well-known  importance  attached 
by  novelists  to  the  choice  of  names  for  their  heroes. 

The  rapidity  of  the  evocation  of  the  images  and  their  tenacity 
when  they  are  once  formed  appear  especially  marked  in  the  ideas 

M.  F conceives  of  the  characters  in  a  book.    From  the  fiist 

two  or  three  lines  relative  to  a  character  he  sees  him  rise  in  his 
mental  vision,  often  very  different  from  the  description  given  by 
the  author.  A  person  described  as  blond,  for  example,  appears 
brown  to  him.  The  representation,  however,  persists  firmly,  and 
the  reading  of  the  story  does  not  modify  it.  No  matter  if  the 
little  girl  of  the  first  pages  does  grow  and  change  her  character 
in  the  course  of  the  volume — she  always  continues  to  him  the 
little  girl  of  the  beginning.  When  he  reads  the  book  a  second 
time,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  identical  personifica- 
tions appear  again  unchanged.  It  is  not  so  with  the  pictures  of 
places,  likewise  arbitrary  and  inexplicable,  which  M.  F asso- 
ciates spontaneously  with  every  scene  he  reads  about,  and  also,  in 
a  smaller  degree,  with  stories  told  him.  These  pictures,  which 
are  usually  recollections  of  childhood  without  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  reading — a  description  of  a  mountain,  for  in* 
stance,  suggests  the  recollection  of  a  plain — have  some  degree  of 
permanence  in  that  they  do  not  vary  from  one  day  to  another 
daring  the  time  he  is  occupied  with  the  book ;  but  when  he  takes 
up  the  volume  again  some  time  afterward  he  finds  that  they  have 
changed.  He  remembers  very  well  on  every  occasion  the  image 
of  the  place  which  he  had  before,  and  finds  that  the  story  now 
colls  out  another.  This  variability  of  local  images,  in  opposition 
to  the  flsednees  of  personations  proper,  points  to  their  greater 
immediate  dependence  upon  the  subjective  dispositions  of  the 


These  details  seem  to  me,  if  not  to  exptain  the  inexhaustible 

phantasmagoria  of  M.  F 's  personifications,  at  least  to  illas-' 

trate  the  special  kind  of  imagination  nnder  the  dominance  of 
which  they  spring  forth.  This  imagination  is  characterized  by 
the  union  of  two  properties  akin  to  those  of  sealing  wax :  great 
docility  in  receiving  an  impression  at  the  right  moment,  and — 
that  moment  once  past — an  equal  rigidity  which  opposes  itself  to 
any  further  modification  of  the  impression.  Novelty,  emotional 
excitement,  or  a  happy  concourse  of  circumstances,  accomplishes 


*  For  anilogoiis  examples  of  carious  eTooadoms,  bat  tppareutl;  iocoiutaiit,  Induced  bj 
reading  or  tbougbt,  aee  U.  mo'B  Contribato  ftllo  Btudto  del  feoomeDi  siocsleaid.  Betluno, 
18M,  pp.  1,  8. 
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here  what  heat  does  for  seating  vaz,  and  permits  the  fixation  of 
the  group  of  images,  disordered  as  they  may  be,  that  barst  oat  at 
the  opportune  moment.  But  while  we  can  expose  the  wax  again 
to  the  fire,  these  curious  products  of  fancy  do  not  bear  remelting, 
and  the  ideas  or  the  cerebral  cells  continue  fixed  in  the  fortnitons 
relations  that  were  contracted  at  that  privileged  instant.  How 
else  can  we  account  for  associations  so  absurd  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistent  as  that  of  a  day  of  the  week  with  a  person  steal- 
ing or  selling  some  indefinite  thing  F  We  can  not  reconstitute 
the  striking  incident  or  the  collection  of  unforeseen  relations  and 
subtle  analogies  which  accomplished  the  soldering  of  two  such. 

heterogeneous  things  in  M.  F 's  mind ;  but  it  is  supposable  that 

the  operation  is  effectuated  at  once,  and  that  the  initial  plasticity 
was  immediately  spent;  for  the  thing  stolen  and  sold  continues 
always  indistinct,  in  spite  of  the  natural  curiosity  which  would 
ultimately  have  precisely  identified  it,  if  the  activity  of  the  im- 
agination had  retained  the  slightest  hold  upon  it 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  other  incomprehen- 
sible details  abundant  in  M.  F 's  personifications.    We  might 

speak  of  fragments  of  dreams  suddenly  registered  and  riveted  for- 
ever to  the  words  which  the  caprices  of  the  nocturnal  imagina- 
tion had  momentarily  brought  into  relations  with  them.  The 
dissociation  of  words  from  their  usual  sense  and  their  application 
tu  other  images  by  virtue  of  a  connection  which  the  dreamer 
clearly  feels  and  finds  quite  natural,  but  which  vanishes  on  awak- 
ening to  give  place  to  the  opposite  feeling  of  complete  incoher- 
ence, are  in  fact  a  frequent  feature  of  dreams.  In  the  personifi- 
cations the  images  attached  to  the  words  independently  and 
outside  of  their  proper  sense  are  nearly  always  as  arbitrary  aa 
the  dream,  but  permanent,  and  the  connection  is  felt  by  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  himself  knows  that  it  is  irrational  and  inex- 
plicable. 

The  physiological  conditions  of  this  singular  process  are  still 
unknown  to  us.    No  evidence  of  heredity  has  been  brought  to 

light  in  the  particular  case.    Still,  the  fact  that  M.  F has 

never  met  an  echo  in  his  family  when  he  speaks  of  his  impres- 
sions does  uot  prove  that  his  parents  have  not  in  their  infancy 
experienced  similar  phenomena,  which  have  disappeared  and  been 
forgotten  in  older  life.  —  Transla^d  for  the  Popidar  Science 
Monthly  from  L'AntUe  Paychologique. 


AiramuBmgstoryia  toldin  his  Notes  from  a  Diary  by  Sir  E.  Grant  Duff 
of  the  London  Melaphyaicsl  Society,  now  defunct  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Sir  John  Simeon,  after  one  of  the  society's  early  meetings,  msbed  up  to  one 
of  the  members  aad  asked,  with  the  appearance  of  great  anxiety,  "  Well,  is 
there  a  God  f"    "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply,  "we  had  a  very  good  majority." 
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SKETCH  OF  JAMES  NASMYTH. 

JAMES  NASMYTH  was  pre-eminently  a  self-made  man. 
Thongh  taught  in  the  schools,  he  worked  oat  his  own  way 
without  regard  to  the  teaching  he  had  received,  and  by  methods 
pecnliarly  his  own.  He  was  a  master  engineer,  an  astronomer 
whose  discoveries  and  conclnsions  attracted  the  attention  of 
learned  societies  and  were  admired  by  the  great,  and  a  succeeaful 
manager  of  men.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Nature,  in  a 
sketch  of  him,  "  that  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who 
have  advanced  the  material  interests  of  mankind  by  the  applica> 
tion  of  science  to  industrial  methods." 

Mr.  Nasmyth  was  born  in  Edinbargh,  August  19,  1808,  the 
next  to  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  eleven,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don, May  7,  1890.  He  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  an 
artist  of  considerable  distinction,  and  reckoned  in  his  ancestry 
two  or  three  successive  generations  of  architects  and  builders. 
Mention  is  made  of  bis  exercise  of  his  observing  powers  in  very 
early  infancy.  The  conditions  of  his  childhood  life,  although  it 
was  passed  in  the  city,  gave  him  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Nature.  Many  workshops  were  in  operation  near 
Calton  HiU,  where  the  nurses  took  the  children  to  play,  and  he 
waa  one  of  the  throng  of  little  boys  who  were  interested  in 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  workmen.  Having  tools  at 
home  in  his  father's  shop,  he  tried  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen 
done.  He  became  skilled  in  making  things  for  himself,  and  was 
called  "a  little  Jack  of  all  trades."  He  was  taught  by  his  eldest 
sister,  then  sent  to  a  teacher  of  such  a  character  that  he  con- 
tracted "a  hatred  against  grammatical  rules,"  and  was  enrolled 
in  the  Edinburgh  High  School  in  1817.  The  teaching  here  was 
of  the  old  routine  sort,  and  aroused  little  interest  in  the  pupil ; 
but  he  did  his  tasks  punctually  and  cheerfully,  "  though  they 
were  far  from  agreeable." 

A  different  condition  prevailed  in  the  shop,  where  his  father 
directed  his  attention  to  the  action  of  the  tools  and  to  all  the  pro- 
cesses required  for  taming  out  the  best  work ;  and  gradually  he 
had  planted  in  his  mind  "the  great  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  practice  of  engineering  in  its  grandest  forms  is  based." 
Nasmyth  became  famous  in  the  school  for  the  perfect  spinning 
tops,  or  "peeries,"  he  could  make,  for  his  accurate  construction  of 
kites,  and  for  his  paper  balloons.  He  cast,  bored,  and  mounted 
small  brass  cannon,  and  made  guns  of  cellar  keys.  With  the  fine 
steels  he  made  he  was  able  to  buy  the  monitors  off  from  the  too 
strict  enforcement  of  the  assigned  tasks.  But  he  learned  little  of 
what  the  school  taught — "  a  mere  matter  of  rote  and  crauL"    He 
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formed  intimocieB  with  fellow-papila  tbat  proved  of  value  to  bim : 
with  a  youth  whose  father  had  a  foundry,  where  he  spent  profit- 
able hours,  and  with  another  whose  father  had  a  special  geuiuB 
for  practical  chemistry,  and  made  colors  and  white  lead  ;  signals 
were  arranged  with  this  boy,  so  that  when  anything  particular 
was  going  on  at  the  laboratory  Nasmyth  was  notified  of  it;  and 
the  boys  made  their  own  reagents,  and  acquired  considerable  skill 
in  producing  various  substances. 

Nasmyth  left  the  high  school  at  the  end  of  1820,  not  much  the 
better  for  his  small  acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages,  but  the 
mathematical  studies  had  developed  his  reasoning  powers.  He 
practiced  accuracy  in  drawing,  made  his  own  tools  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  interested  himself  in  the  volcanic  geology  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  attended  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  from  1831  to 
1836,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  constructing  steam  en- 
gines of  different  designs  and  for  various  purposes.  He  heard  the 
lectures  at  the  university  on  chemistry,  geometry  and  mathemat- 
ics, and  natural  philosophy.  He  established  a  brass  foundry  in  his 
bedrobm,  but  did  his  heavier  work  at  George  Douglas's  foundry, 
for  which  he  made  an  engine  to  drive  the  lathes,  the  operation  of 
which  bad  such  an  enlivening  effect  on  the  workmen  that  the  pro- 
prietor affirmed  that  the  output  was  nearly  doubled  for  the  same 
wages.  He  made  an  ezpansometer  or  instrument  for  measuring  in 
bulk  all  metals  and  solid  substances,  which  so  pleased  Dr.  Brewster 
that  be  described  and  figured  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal.  He  experimented  upon  steam  carriages  for  highways, 
and  hit  upon  a  device  for  increasing  the  draught  of  the  engine 
chimney  by  the  use  of  waste  steam  that  Qeorge  Stephenson  had 
adopted,  and  which  has  given  the  locomotive  its  efficiency. 

When  it  became  possible,  Nasmyth  went  to  London  to  visit 
Henry  Maudsley,  the  great  manufacturer  of  machines,  and  seek 
employment  in  his  establishment  there.  Maudsley's  experience 
with  pupil  apprentices  had  not  been  pleasant,  and  he  was  not 
at  first  willing  to  employ  him ;  but  when  the  young  man  eaid  he 
would  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  could  even  be  employed 
to  clean  the  ashes  from  the  furnaces,  Maudsley  answered, "  So  yoa 
are  of  that  sort,  are  you  ?"  and  his  heart  was  opened  at  once. 
Nasmyth  exhibited  his  drawings  the  next  day,  and  Maudsley 
instituted  him  his  assistant  workman,  or  private  secretary,  as  no 
apprenticeship  was  needed  in  his  case.  His  first  work  was  on  a 
machine  for  generating  "original  screws";  next,  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  two  small  models  of  engines,  he  invented 
a  device  for  exactly  reducing  bolt-nuts.  Being  given  a  month's 
vacation  in  the  fall  of  1830,  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  witness  the 
performance  of  George  Stephenson's  locomotive,  "  The  EockeL" 
With  the  desire  to  see  all  he  could  on  his  return  of  the  mechan- 
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ical,  architectural,  and  picturesque,  he  determined  to  wa]k  lei- 
surely back  to  London.  He  was  impressed  with  the  pretty  sur- 
roundingB  of  MancheBter,  especially  as  seen  from  the  Patricroft 
Bridge ;  visited  the  cotton  mills,  and  continued  his  walk  to  Lon- 
don, occupied  with  the  thought  of  settling  down  in  the  busy 
neifthborhood  he  had  just  left. 

Mr.  Maudsley  died  in  February,  1831,  and  Mr.  Nasmyth  con- 
tinned  to  work  with  his  partner,  Mr,  Field,  till  the  latter  part  of 
that  year,  when,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  decided 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Mr.  Field  was  pleased  with  his 
intention,  and  gave  him  facilities  for  starting.  He  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  set  up  a  small  temporary  shop,  where  he  made  himself 
a  set  of  engineering  tools.  He  subsequently  chose  Manchester  as 
bis  permanent  place  of  business.  He  found  a  shop  in  an  eligible 
situation,  with  convenient  appurtenances,  but  in  a  building  occu- 
pied by  other  tenants.  The  time  of  his  starting  in  Manchester 
was  an  auspicious  one  for  his  business.  Workmen  of  all  kinds 
were  short  of  the  demand,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity, 
were  disposed  to  be  careless,  irregular,  and  insubordinate,  and 
machine  tools,  which  would  not  get  drunk  or  go  on  strike  and 
were  unfailingly  regular  and  accurate,  were  in  great  request. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  got  his  full  share  of  the  work  of  supplying  these 
tools  :  planing  machines,  slide  laths,  drilling,  boring,  and  slotting 
machines,  and  others ;  and  orders  pouring  in  upon  him,  his  flat 
became  loaded  with  work.  He  having  constructed  an  engine  that 
was  almost  too  large  for  the  shop,  one  end  of  the  beam,  while  it 
was  being  taken  apart  for  shipment,  crushed  through  the  floor, 
disturbing  the  tenant  below,  and  it  had  become  evident  that  he 
needed  a  larger  shop.  He  found  a  site  within  the  very  landscape 
that  had  attracted  his  attention  years  before,  as  he  was  resting  at 
the  Patricroft  Bridge.  He  built  there  the  celebrated  Bridgewater 
Foundry,  and  took  in  Mr,  Holbrook  Qaakell  as  a  partner.  Ob- 
serving the  inconvenience  and  danger  attending  the  operation  of 
the  foundry  ladle  then  in  iise,  he  invented  the  screw  safety  ladle, 
with  which,  he  says,  some  twelve  or  sixteen  tons  of  molten  iron 
could  be  decanted  "  with  as  much  neatness  and  exactness  as  the 
pouring  nut  of  a  glass  of  wine  from  a  decanter." 

The  maxim  of  the  Bridgewater  Foundry, "  Free  trade  in  abili- 
ty," was  put  in  force  early  in  its  operation.  By  this  maxim  was 
meant  promotion  of  the  workmen  according  to  the  skill  and 
activity  they  displayed,  without  regard  to  the  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship they  had  served.  This  conflicted  with  the  rule  of  the  trades 
unions,  which  required  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  the  in- 
evitable strike  and  picketing  occurred.  Workmen  were  brought 
from  Scotland,  the  trades  unions  were  conquered,  find  the  foundry 
continued  to  practice  and  exemplify  its  maxim  unmolested.    The 
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practice  was  "to  employ  intelligent,  well-conducted  young  lads, 
the  sons  of  laborers  or  mechanics,  and  advance  them  by  degrees 
according  to  their  merits.  They  took  charge  of  the  smaller  ma- 
chine tools,  by  which  the  minor  details  of  the  machines  in  prog- 
ress were  bronght  into  exact  form.  ...  A  spirit  of  emulation  was 
excited  among  them.  They  vied  with  each  other  in  executing 
their  work  with  precision.  Those  who  excelled  were  paid  an 
extra  weekly  wage.  In  course  of  time  they  took  pride  not  only 
Id  the  quantity  bat  in  the  quality  of  their  work,  and  in  the  long 
run  became  skillftd  mechanics.  .  .  .  The  best  of  them  remained 
in  oar  service,  because  they  knew  oar  work  and  were  pleased  with 
their  surroundings ;  while  we,  on  oar  part,  were  always  deeirous 
of  retaining  the  men  we  had  trained,  because  we  knew  we  coald 
depend  upon  them." 

The  rapid  extension  of  railroad  construction,  and  the  orders 
that  consequently  came  in,  led  to  much  attention  being  given  at 
Bridgewater  to  the  building  o£  locomotiTes,  for  which  the  machine 
tools  used  there  gave  great  advantages.  The  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  ordered  twenty  large  engines,  offering  to  add  £100 
to  the  contract  price  of  each  if  they  proved  satisfactory.  The 
premiums  came,  and  with  them  a  letter  from  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  company  offering  to  stand  as  references  as  to  the 
quality  of  Messrs,  Nasmyth  and  Gaskell's  work.  The  Qreat 
Western  Railway  Company  having  successfully  dispatched  its 
steamship  Qreat  Western  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  and 
having  elected  to  construct  another  steamer,  the  Great  Britain, 
procured  tools  for  making  the  engines  from  the  Bridgewater 
Foundry.  They  were  perplexed,  however,  about  the  forging  of 
the  intermediate  paddle  shaft,  which  was  to  be  of  a  size  never 
before  attempted.  They  applied  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  he  devised 
the  steam  hammer,  the  most  famous  of  his  inventions — an  instm- 
ment  with  which,  as  he  says  in  his  autobiography,  the  workman 
might,  "as  it  were,  think  in  blows.  He  might  deal  them  out 
on  to  the  ponderous  glowing  mass  and  mold  or  knead  it  into 
the  desired  form  as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  clay ;  or  pat  it  with  gen- 
tle taps,  according  to  his  will,  or  at  the  desire  of  the  forgeman." 
All  was  going  well  for  setting  the  hammer  in  operation,  when 
the  plan  of  the  vessel  was  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
screw  propeller,  which  rendered  the  immense  shaft  unnecessary. 
No  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  invention,  but  the  drawings  of 
it  were  kept  in  the  shop,  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 
Among  those  who  looked  at  them  were  M.  Schneider,  and  M. 
Bourdon,  his  foreman,  of  the  great  iron  works  at  Crenzot,  France. 
A  few  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  Nasmytb  visited  Creuzot,  he 
admired  the  excellence  of  a  certain  piece  of  machinery,  and  asked 
M.  Bourdon  how  the  crank   had   been    forged.     H.  Bourdon 
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replied, "  It  was  for^d  by  your  steam  hammer."  Mr.  Nasmytii 
vas  then  taken  to  the  forge  department,  where  he  saw  this 
"thnmping;  child  of  his  brain,"  which  for  him  had  existed  only 
in  his  books,  at  work.  The  foreman  had  recollected  the  draw- 
ings, and  embodied  them  snbstantially  in  the  machine.  Mr.  Nas- 
myth  at  once  secured  a  patent,  introduced  some  improvements, 
and  made  the  construction  of  the  steam  hammers  a  branch  of  his 
business.  Though  he  was  prompt  enough  in  explaining  to  them 
the  merits  of  his  invention,  it  took  considerable  time  to  arouse 
the  official  minds  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, "  who  are  very 
averse  to  introducing  new  methods  of  manufacture  to  the  dock- 
yards." But  after  he  had  furnished  hammers  to  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  England  and  had  sent  them  abroad,  these  digni- 
tariea  learned  in  the  course  of  three  years  that  a  new  power  in 
forging  had  been  introduced.  A  deputation  visited  the  foundry 
to  see  the  invention,  and  were  pleased  and  "astonished  at  its 
range,  power,  and  docility,"  An  order  came  for  a  hammer  for 
the  Devonport  Dockyard.  Their  lordships  were  present  when 
the  hammer  was  started,  and  Mr.  Nasmy  th  "  passed  it  through  its 
paces."  He  made  it  break  an  eggshell  in  a  wineglass  without 
injuring  the  glasa  It  was  as  neatly  effected  by  the  two-and-a- 
half-ton  hammer  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  an  egg  spoon.  Then 
"  I  had  a  great  mass  of  hot  iron  swung  out  of  iiii.^  furnace  by  a 
crane  and  placed  upon  the  anvil  block.  Down  came  the  hammer 
on  it  with  ponderous  blows.  My  lords  scattered  and  flew  to 
the  extremities  of  the  workshop,  for  the  splashes  and  sparks  of 
hot  metal  flew  about,  I  went  on  with  the  hurtling  blows  of  the 
hammer  and  kneaded  the  mass  of  iron  as  if  it  had  been  clay." 
Orders  followed  to  supply  all  the  royal  dockyards  with  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  steam  hammers. 

The  extension  of  the  docks  at  Devonport  called  for  an  immense 
amount  of  pile  driving.  The  contractor  for  the  work  had  wit- 
nessed the  operation  of  the  steam  hammer,  and  asked  Mr.  Nas- 
myth  if  the  principle  could  not  be  applied  to  the  pile  driver. 
Such  a  pile  driver  was  constructed.  It  was  tested.  Two  piles 
of  equal  length  and  diameter  were  selected,  one  to  be  driven  with 
the  new  machine  and  the  other  in  the  old  way.  The  result  was 
four  minutes  and  a  half  with  the  former  to  twelve  hours  with  the, 
latter ;  and  the  steam-driven  piles  were  hardly  bruised,  while  the 
others  suffered  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Nasmyth  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  of  his  me- 
chanical notions  adopted  by  rival  or  competing  machine  con- 
structors, with  or  without  acknowledgment.  By  the  steady  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  of  "  free  trade  in  ability  "  the  factory  was  kept 
above  trouble  with  the  trades  unions,  being  always  able  to  find 
competent  and  interested  hands  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
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might  be  disposed  to  go  out  on  strike ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  proprietor,  "when  looking  roand  the 
warehoDses  and  factories,  to  see  the  intelligent,  steady  energy 
that  pervaded  every  department,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest." 
Other  features  of  the  Bridgewater  factory  were  the  mannfacture 
of  small  engines  for  various  purposes,  in  which  a  large  business 
was  done ;  the  utilization  of  waste  steam  for  heating  and  drying ; 
improvements  effected  in  calico-printing  machinery ;  the  furnish- 
ing of  machine  tools  to  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  which  Mr,  Kas- 
my th  had  found,  when  he  inspected  it, "  better  fitted  for  a  museum 
of  technical  antiquity  than  for  practical  use  in  these  days  of  rapid 
mechanical  progress  " ;  and  the  supply  of  rope- making  machtnery- 
— a  new  line  of  work — to  the  Rassian  Naval  Arsenal  at  Nikolaiev, 
on  the  Black  Sea. 

In  1854  Mr.  Nasmyth  took  out  a  patent  for  puddling  iron  by- 
means  of  steam,  in  which  the  superfluous  carbon  was  removed  by 
the  oxygen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  steam.  About 
a  year  afterward  Mr.  Bessemer  brought  out  his  invention  for 
effecting  the  same  purpose  by  a  blast  of  air,  and  it  totally  eclipsed 
Mr.  Nasmyth's  process ;  but  Mr.  Nasmyth  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  was  a  kind  of  pioneer  of  the  invention,  and 
Mr.  Bessemer  offered  him  a  third  share  of  the  interest  in  it.  But 
Mr.  Nasmyth  "  was  just  then  taking  down  his  signboard  and 
leaving  business,"  and  thankfully  declined  the  offer.  He  bought 
a  place  near  Penshurst  in  Kent,  and  naming  it  Hammerfield,  after 
his  hammers  and  the  family  crest,  retired  to  it  in  1857,  when  he 
was  forty-eight  years  old,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

Here  he  indulged  himself  with  complete  freedom  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  an  avocation  for 
many  years.  He  had  made  a  very  effective  six-inch  reflecting  tele- 
scope as  early  as  1827,  and  had  instructed  Mr.  Maudsley  in  the  art 
three  years  later.  He  then  made  a  speculum  ten  inches  in  diameter 
— composing  the  alloy  himself — of  such  quality  as  evoked  admira- 
tion from  Mr.  Lassell,  and  cast  a  thirteen-inch  speculum  for  Mr. 
Warren  de  la  Rue,  whose  interest  in  astronomy  had  been  awak- 
ened  by  witnessing  his  processes.  With  his  ten-inch  telescope  he 
began  observations  in  a  general  way,  which  gradually  became 
particular.  In  time  he  substituted  for  thisatwenty-inch reflector 
with  improvements  that  made  it  more  convenient  to  use,  and  in 
1843  began  his  systematic  researches  on  the  moon,  making  care- 
ful drawings  in  black  and  white  of  the  features  that  attracted 
attention,  and  thereby  training  his  eye  for  more  accurate  observa- 
tion. A  series  of  these  drawings,  with  a  large  map  of  the  whole 
visible  surface  of  the  moon,  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Edinburgh 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1850,  and  afterward  at  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851 — where,  besides  a  council 
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medal  for  his  steam  hammer,  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  g^iven  a  compli- 
mentary notice  for  the  lunar  pictnrea — and  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort  personally.  In  the  conree  of  his  astronomical 
observations  he  turned  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  sun's  light 
and  other  phenomena  of  light  and  heat.  In  May,  1851,  he  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Astronomical  Society  embodying  his  views 
that  the  light  of  the  san  was  simply  the  result  of  an  action  on 
that  body  of  ethereal  matter  distributed  through  space  unevenly, 
80  that  its  intensity  would  vary  as  the  system  passed  through  dif- 
ferent regions ;  that  variability  in  stars  might  be  thus  accounted 
for ;  and  that  our  Glacial  period  was  produced  by  the  solar  system 
passing  through  a  region  de&cient  in  power  of  luminosity.  Mr. 
^asmyth  found  afterward  that  these  views  were  paralleled  in 
some  features  of  the  theory  of  the  snn  enunciated  by  Dr.  SiemeiiS 
in  1883.  He  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Structure  of  the  Lunar 
Surfaces  before  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society  in  1858,  and 
in  1874  brought  out  his  book  on  The  Moon  considered  as  a 
Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite — a  work  which  at  once  made  its 
mark  in  selenological  literature.  He  busied  himself  also  with 
the  study  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  made  the  novel  discovery 
of  the  willow-leaved  strnctare  of  the  solar  surface,  which  at- 
tracted universal  attention  among  astronomers.  Sir  John  Herschel 
complimented  him  upon  it  in  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy ;  the 
astronomers  at  Greenwich  made  observations  that  confirmed  it  > 
and  Father  Secchi  was  trying  to  illustrate  it  by  sprinkling  rice 
grains  over  a  blackboard  covered  with  glue  at  the  very  moment 
Nasmyth  was  introduced  to  him  by  their  fellow- astronomer  Otto 
von  Struve.  We  should  mention,  too,  in  connection  with  his 
astronomical  studies  the  paper  which  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  about  1851  on  the  Rotatory  Movements  of 
Celestial  Bodies,  which  was  suggested  by  the  motion  of  that  kind 
acquired  by  water  running  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  basin.  Mr, 
Nasmyth  was  also  interested  in  microscopy,  and  studied  twenty- 
seven  forms  of  infusoria  in  the  water  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal ; 
in  photography,  and  made  models  of  parts  of  the  moon's  surface 
and  photographed  them ;  in  the  origin  of  the  form  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  he  attributed  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  rays 
streaming  through  clouds;  and  to  the  derivation  of  the  cunei- 
form characters  from  the  shapes  of  the  impressions  made  by 
striking  soft  clay  with  the  corner  of  a  parallelogram-shaped 
instrument.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery  in 
Baker's  Elements  of  Mechanics  (1858). 
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BQOIAL  SSBDS. 

IF  the  word  "socialist"  coold  be 
defined  as  one  who  concerns  him- 
self with  the  intereate  of  society,  who 
makeA  those  interests  his  own,  then 
it  would  be  well  if  we  were  all  "so- 
cialists." So  long,  however,  as  it 
means  a  person  who  wishes  to  trans- 
fer to  everybody  the  anthoritative 
direction  of  everybody  else's  busi- 
ness and  the  control  of  everybody 
else's  property,  we  must  leave  the 
use  of  the  term  to  those  who  accept 
responsibility  for  the  advocacy  of 
such  ideas.  Meantime,  it  is  a  matter 
for  the  dailx  consideration  of  all  men 
of  good  will  what  are  the  most  press- 
ing social  needs  of  the  hour,  and  how 
tbey  can  beet  be  met. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  our 
lime  in  this  country  there  is  none, 
we  think,  more  striking  than  the 
great  development  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Partly  through 
public  grants  and  partly  through 
private  donations,  the  means  avail- 
able  for  higher  education  have  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  even 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  been 
enormously  increased;  and,  as  has 
lately  been  remarked,  there  will 
shortly  be  little  need  for  American 
youths  to  repair  to  foreign  univend- 
ties  in  order  to  obtain  the  latest  and 
beet  results  of  research  in  almost  any 
department  of  knowledge.  In  other 
words,  this  country  is  already  well 
equipped  for  the  formation  of  a  cul- 
tured and  learned  class,  and  is  yearly 
increasing  its  facilities  and  resources 
in  that  direction.  This  is  true  even 
in  r^ard  to  branches  of  scholarship, 
such  as  the  classical  languages  and 
philology,  which  might  be  thought 
less  likely  to  a  waken  interest  in  a  new 
and  democratic  community.    What- 


ever advantage,  therefore,  can  oome 
to  us  from  a  liberal  provision  for  the 
higher  learning  we  may  consider  aa 
already  assured. 

That  culture  and  learning  are  de- 
lightful and  profitable  possessions  no 
one,  we  think,  but  an  extremely  un- 
cultivated and  narrow-minded  person 
would  deny;  but,  taking  what  may 
be  called  a  sociological  view  of  the 
subject,  we  have  sometimes  been  led 
to  wonder  whether  the  immense  sums 
of  money  which  have  been  appro- 
priated of  late  to  univeteity  purposea 
have  really  been  bestowed  in  the 
manner  most  useful  to  the  country 
at  large.  A  day  or  two  ago  our  eys 
fell  upon  the  following  observations 
in  one  of  our  most  valued  contem- 
poraries: "  In  truth,  one  of  the  most 
startling  things  in  connection  with 
our  collegiate  education  is  its  failure, 
as  a  rule,  to  prevent  the  graduate, 
when  he  enters  politics,  from  sinking 
mentally  to  the  existing  political 
level.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
the  larger  number  of  what  are  called 
our  'gentlemen  in  politics.'  They 
rarely  spend  a  year  with  politicians 
without  adopting  their  standards  and 
their  view  of  civilization."  Most  per- 
sons, we  imagine,  can  confirm  this 
from  their  own  experience.  But,  if 
the  A^holar  sinks  through  contact 
with  the  politician,  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  low  level  at  which  tbe 
latter  lives?  With  whom  is  be  in 
contact  on  tbe  other  side!  There  is 
onlyoneanswer:  With  "the  people." 

This  makes  us  reflect  Millions 
are  being  given  for  the  endowment 
of  the  higher  learning— that  is,  for 
the  creation  of  a  learned  class.  What 
is  that  learned  class  going  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  the  community  t  The 
members  of  it  will  make,  no  doubt, 
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delightful  society  for  one  another-, 
but,  from  the  wider  sociological 
standpoint,  what  function  are  they 
going  to  fulfill?  Will  they  in  any 
powerful  and  effective  manner  help 
to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  ideality 
of  lees  favored  olaasea;  or  will  they 
live  their  lives  apart,  each  in  his  own 
little  "palace  of  art"  constructed  by 
the  spirit  of  self-love  and  ezdusive- 
nesst  If  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  the  former,  then  the  millions  are 
most  wisely  expended;  but  if  the 
latter  is  to  be  the  outcome,  then,  be- 
yond all  doabt,  the  millions  might 
have  been  better  applied.  We  be- 
lieve in  natural  differentiations,  but 
not  in  artificially  created  distinc- 
tions; and  onlesB  our  highly  edu- 
cated class  can  accept  and  discharge 
some  social  ministry  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  commuaicating  to  others 
some  share  in  what  they  have  ob- 
tained themselves,  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  vast  expenditure  of  money  for 
higher  educatiou  may  lead  to  social 
results  of  a  rather  undesirable  kind. 
The  university  graduate,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  cutting  a  very  poor  figure  in 
politics.  The  politicians  by  protee- 
sion  will  not  let  him  do  otherwise; 
and  he  seems  to  have  no  power  what- 
ever of  appealing  to  or  influencing 
the  people  against  the  politicians. 
The  reason  why  he  is  thus  powerleaa 
— admitting,  what  perhaps  there 
no  reason  to  admit  in  some  cas 
that  he  has  any  ideal  of  his  01 
above  the  common — is  that  the  life 
of  the  people  is  almost  untouched  by 
any  kind  of  ideality,  and  that  the 
popular  habit  of  mind  is  opposed 
the  recognition  of  any  leadership 
based  upon  superiority  of  mental  or 
moral  endowment.  We  are  thus 
led  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  little  diffusion  of 
culture  in  any  true  sense  among  the 
people,  and  that  it  is  the  general  lack 
of  it,  and  the  absence  of  any  interest 
in  larger  questions,  which  give  to 


our  politics  that  character  of  dreari- 
ness and  pettiness,  not  to  mention  a 
constant  tendency  ia  corruption, 
which   all    careful    observers   have 

One  careful  observer  has  lately 
consigned  his  observations  to  the 
pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  we 
refer  to  the  article  contributed  to  the 
March  number  of  that  periodical  by 
Ifr.  Francis  C.  Lowell,  under  the  title 
of  Legislative  Shortcomings.  It  is 
of  the  Uassacbusetts  Legislature,  in 
which  he  had  two  years'  experience, 
that  Mr.  Lowell  speaks.  "The  first 
object,"  he  says,  of  a  member  elected 
thereto,  "  is  to  secure  the  passage,  or 
more  rarely  the  defeat,  of  some  legis* 
lative  measure  of  only  local  impor- 
tance. .  ,  .  Occasionally,  but  not 
often,  this  measure  is  an  iniquitous 
job.  Usually  the  member  has  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  it,  and  often  it 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative routine.  Even  when  it  is  un- 
wise, it  is  frequently  nothing  worse 
than  a  piece  of  legislative  fussinees; 
or  perhaps  it  was  devised  to  meet 
some  local  demand,  and  is  objection- 
able only  on  account  of  the  bad  pre- 
cedent it  establishes;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  acts  to  enable  a  particular 
town  to  subsidize  a  steamboat  or  a 
variety  show  for  the  convenience  or 
amusement  of  its  summer  visitors. 
...  If  the  member's  pet  measure  is 
not  a  local  matter,  but  an  act  of  gen- 
eral importance,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  a  crank.  If  he  should 
strenuously  seek  the  passage  of  sev- 
eral measures,  really  important,  he 
would  be  thought  wholly  devoid  of 
common  sense,  and  his  influence 
would  soon  disappear."  Then,  in 
order  to  get  his  own  little  bill  passed, 
the  member,  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us,  has 
to  trade  his  vote — that  is  to  say,  he 
must  vote  for  other  men's  bills,  be 
they  good  or  bad,  if  be  wishes  them 
to  vote  for  his.  If  he  should  fail  to 
do  this,  "his  constituents,  without 
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regard  to  party  or  condition,  would 
probably  deem  him  faithless  to  bia 
principal  duty." 

If  such  things  are  done  in  the 
green  tree  of  Massachusetts,  what 
may  we  expect  in  the  drier  wood  of 
less  happily  conditioned  States  f  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  would  render  a 
great  service  if,  taldDg  this  article  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  as  the  first  of  a  series, 
it  would  give  us  a  dozen  or  so  of 
similar  studies  of  other  Slat«  Legisla- 
tures. Nothing  would  more  effectu- 
ally hold  up  to  us  a  mirror  in  which 
to  see  our  true  social  and  political 
status.  Meantime  let  us  first  ask  how 
such  a  condition  of  political  iutalli- 
gence  as  Mr.  Lowell  depicts  tullies 
with  the  vast  apparatus  we  already 
command,  and  the  vaster  we  are 
daily  acijuiring,  for  the  promotion 
of  higher  learning.  When  do  our 
learned  men  propose  to  swoop  down 
from  their  heights  with  culture  in 
their  wings  for  the  help  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  masses  of  their  country- 
men }  Or  is  this  a  matter  which 
they  think  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
common  schools  t 

In  this  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
learned  classes  are  going  to  do  for  the 
commonwealth,  we  sometimes  won- 
der whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  divert  advantageously  to  purposes 
of  popular  culture  some  portion  of 
the  wealth  which  is  now  flndisg  its 
way  in  lavish  streams  to  already 
well -endowed  seats  of  learning. 
How  the  money,  if  available,  could 
best  be  applied  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
receive  suggestions  from  our  readers. 
We  have  more  than  once  heard  re- 
gret expressed— and  we  share  the 
feeling  ourselves — at  the  almost  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  lecture 
system  which  was  doing  so  much 
oseful  work  a  generation  i^;o.  The 
newspaper  has  superseded  the  plat- 
form; and  yet  the  platform,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  was  a  more  civil- 


izing force  in  some  respects  than  tho 
newspaper.  For  one  thing,  it  "al- 
tered nothing  base,"  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  newspaper. 
It  gave  the  people  high  thoughts,  in- 
teresting ideas,  pure  sentiments,  and 
useful  knowledge.  It  was  not  occu- 
pied with  idle  gossip,  or  mean  per- 
soDsJitias,  or  the  criminal  side  of  life. 
It  is  not  fully  replaced  even  by  good 
books  and  papers.  As  Prof.  Corson 
says  in  his  interesting  little  book  on 
The  Aims  of  Literary  Study;  "The 
intellectual  coefficient  can  be  appre- 
hended through  silent  reading;  the 
main  object  of  vocalization  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  spiritual  coefficient,  which 
is  indefinite  to  the  intellect,  and 
needs  to  be  vocally  rendered  as  much 
as  a  musical  composition  needs  to  be 
vocally  or  instrumental ly  rendered." 
There  was,  moreover,  a  certain  social 
stimulus  afforded  by  the  lecture  sys- 
tem which  the  private  reading  of 
even  good  literature  does  not  supply. 
We  conceive,  therefore,  that  a 
wealthy  man,  desiring  to  benefit  the 
people  at  large,  might  with  great 
advantage  establish  not  lectureships 
but  rather  readerships.  The  litera- 
ture of  to-day  and  of  past  days  con- 
tains ample  material  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  delight  of  popular  audiences 
if  read  aloud  by  a  properly  trained 
elocutionist.  Our  idea  would  be  to 
have  such  readings  entirely  free,  ex- 
cept that  local  expenses  in  the  way 
of  hall  hire,  etc,,  might  be  met  by 
the  locality ;  and  we  should  further 
propose  that  the  reader  should  in 
each  place  that  he  visited  give  a 
course  of  lessons,  also  free,  in  cor- 
rect reading.  For  the  results  which 
might  be  expected  to  accrue  from 
such  measures  we  would  refer  to  the 
little  work  by  Prof.  Corson  already 
mentioned,  and  to  another  hy  the 
same  author  entitled  The  Voice  and 
Spiritual  Education,  If  Prof.  Corson 
is  right,  culture,  no  less  than  faith, 
comes  maiuly  by  heanng;  and  an 
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agency,  (lier«fore,  by  wliicb  the  best 
literature  of  the  day  and  of  all  days 
should  be  brought  home  to  people's 
hearts  through  the  tones  of  a  sympa- 
thetic human  voice  could  not  fail,  in 
course  of  time,  to  produce  very  bene- 
ficial effects  both  mental  and  moral. 
Within  the  household  itself  nothing 
is  more  humanizing  than  good  read- 
ing (aloud);  and  this  would  be  pro- 
moted by  such  public  readings  and 
mch  iDstructiou  as  we  have  in  view. 
We  hear  not  infrequently  of  gifts  of 
a  million  dollars  or  more  to  a  single 
univerrity;  and  we  think  it  is  time 
that  something  should  be  done  for 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  to 
become  very  learned,  but  whose 
minds  might  by  proper  effort  be  at- 
tuned to  what  is  beet  in  literature, 
and  thus  raised  above  the  dreary  level 
of  commonplace  ideas  and  petty  per- 


aPBirosa  and  dabwik. 
A  oomox  of  yean  ago,  as  some 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  a  book 
was  published  under  the  title  of 
From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin,  in  which 
the  bistory  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion was  sketched,  or  at  least  pur- 
ported to  be  sketched,  from  the  earli- 
est times  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
book  was  that,  of  set  purpose,  it 
ignored  the  greatest  thinker  on  evo- 
lutionary lines  that  the  world  had 
ever  seen  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  Her- 
brai  Spencer.  This  omission  was 
duly  noticed  in  our  columns  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go  over 
the  groond  again.  What  we  wish 
to  say  to-day  is  that,  if  Mr.  Spencer's 
position  in  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  needed  any  vindication, 
it  has  received  it  in  ample  measure 
in  Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  recently  pub- 
lished book.  Pioneers  of  Evolution, 
and  in  the  article  by  Hr.  Grant  Allen 


contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Be- 
view  and  republished  in  our  last 
number.  No  one  can  read  either  the 
one  or  the  other  without  feeling  that 
to  discuss  evolution  in  its  broader 
aspects  without  making  due  mention 
of  Spencer  is  like  narrating  the  dis- 
covery of  America  with  but  slight 
mention  of  Columbus.  To  Hr. 
Spencer  we  owe  a  rational  and  sys- 
tematic statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  evolution;  to  Darwin  we 
owe  an  original  and  lucid  explana- 
nation  of  the  natural  process  by 
which  species  are  modified  and  new 
species  formed.  The  latter  was  in- 
deed a  most  solid  and  substantive 
piece  of  work,  but  it  did  not  furnish 
the  general  formula  of  evolution, 
which  but  for  the  labors  of  Herbert 
Spencer  would  still  he  to  seek.  It 
was  Darwin  himself  who  said  of 
Spencer  :  "  I  suspect  that  hereafter 
he  will  be  looked  upon  as  by  far  the 
greatest  living  philosopher  in  Eng- 
land ;  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  have 
lived." 

We  feet  how  times  have  changed 
when  to  be  recognized  as  a  potent 
contributor  to  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors,  if  not  the  high- 
est honor,  which  a  philosophical 
thinker  can  enjoy.  When  Darwin 
published  his  Origin  of  Species,  and 
for  some  years  later,  his  name  was 
cast  out  as  evil ;  to-day  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  an  admiring  public  from 
claiming  for  him  the  authorship  of 
that  much  wider  scheme  of  evolu- 
tion for  which  Mr.  Spencer  properly 
stands  sponsor.  The  record,  how- 
ever, is  very  clear,  and  no  one  needs 
to  be  in  error  as  to  the  respective 
achievements  of  the  two  men.  Both 
have  done  great  work  for  the  intel- 
lectual emancipation  of  mankind, 
and  the  names  of  both  will  go  down 
with  glory  to  posterity. 
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SPECIAL  BOOKa 
The  first  volume  of  the  Story  of  the  West  Series  dealt  with  a  class  that 
is  becoming  smaller  and  weaker,  the  second  concerns  one  that  is  growing 
larger  and  stronger.*  The  miner,  however,  is  changing  his  characteristics 
hardly  less  rapidly  than  the  Indian,  hence  it  is  none  too  early  to  put  bis 
picturesque  past  on  record.  Mr,  Shiun  takes  the  development  of  the  great 
Conutock  Lode  of  Nevada  as  typical  of  all  the  various  phases  of  mining, 
from  the  scratching  of  the  prospector  to  the  stupendous  feats  of  the  en- 
^neer — as  topical  also  of  the  leap  into  bonanza  and  the  sinking  into  bor- 
rasca.  The  Uormons  made  the  first  notable  efforts  to  settle  the  region  that 
is  now  Nevada,  but  the  growth  of  the  mineral  interests  soon  took  it  out  of 
their  control.  Id  describing  the  placer  mining  and  the  Srst  quartz  pro- 
specting that  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  Mr.  Shinn  in- 
troduces some  of  the  reetless  pioneers  that  gave  the  mining  camps  of  the 
period  their  rough  and  picturesque  character.  After  the  great  discovery 
was  made  in  1859,  came  the  rush  across  the  Sierras  which  brought  other 
choice  spirits  who  figure  in  the  early  times  of  Virginia  City.  There  were 
the  industrious  and  unfortunate  Grosh  brothers;  the  bombastic,  scheming, 
and  ineffective  Comstock  who  gave  bis  name  to  the  great  Lode ;  drunken 
"Old  Virginia,"  who  christened  Virginia  City  with  an  accidentally  broken 
bottle  of  whisky;  the  wily  gamblers  and  tbeir  often  bard-working  but 
reckless  victims;  enterprising  traders  and  energetic  teamsters;  while  the 
nationalities  represented  included  Lishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Cana- 
dians, Mexicans,  Indians,  and  Jews.  Mr.  Shinn  shows  us  the  trails  almost 
impassable  with  snow  or  mud  along  which  a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims 
was  toiling,  the  crowded  public  houses,  the  conglomeration  of  huts,  tents, 
and  dug-outs  that  made  up  a  mining  camp,  and  the  abandoned  pits  and 
shafts  which  often  entrapped  straying  animals  and  men.  Passing  from 
these  primitive  scenes,  he  shows  us  the  various  phases  of  the  great  industry 
which  raining  has  become  in  our  western  country.  He  tells  us  how  the 
crude  methods  of  treating  ores  used  by  the  early  prospecton  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  arrostra,  and  this  by  the  stamp  mUl;  how  some  great  me- 
chanical problems  were  solved,  such  as  timbering  the  wide  Comstock  Xjode 
and  bringing  the  water  supply  of  Virgina  City  through  a  fourteen-mile 
flume  and  seven-mile  siphon  from  Hobart  Creek,  and  how  the  freighters, 
stage-drivers,  and  lumberers  made  money  by  letting  the  mines  alone  and 
devoting  themselves  to  dependent  industries  Mining  litigation  and  stock 
speculation  each  have  a  chapter.  We  have  an  account  of  the  days  of  the 
great  bonanza,  in  which  the  operations  of  Mackay,  Fair,  Flood,  O'Brien, 
and  othera  are  described.  Perhaps  the  greatest  engineering  feat  that 
figures  in  the  story  is  the  Sutro  Tunnel— the  "  coyote  hole,"  as  contemptu- 
ous opposition  termed  it.  In  conclusion  we  are  told  what  a  present-day 
mine  is  like,  both  above  and  under  ground,  and  what  sort  of  men  now 
make  up  its  community.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many  fittingly 
picturesque  views. 
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Judg:iiif  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Loomis,  there  is  much  enjoyment  to  be 
had  incidentall;  from  a  acientifio  expedition  to  a  atrange  land.*  Uerely 
p— M"g  over  unfamiliar  (ground  and  obeerring  ita  natural  features,  iU  in- 
habitants in  their  everyday  aspect,  and  its  ordinary  sequence  of  eventa  hw 
its  intorest.  But  when  the  traveler  is  engaged  in  operations  that  are  enough 
out  of  the  common  to  appear  somewhat  weird  to  the  non-scieutiflc  Dative 
and  arouse  his  active  cariosity,  traits  are  brought  out  that  do  not  appear  to 
the  ordinary  visitor.  A  more  realidng  sense  of  the  physical,  political,  and 
industrial  condition  of  a  strange  land,  too,  is  obtained  when  one  has  to 
accomplish  a  definite  piece  of  work  with  the  means  that  it  affords  than 
when  one  is  concerned  merely  with  passing  through  it.  Personal  equa- 
tion is  quite  as  much  a  factor  in  books  of  travel  as  in  scientific  observa- 
tions. How  much  we  prefer  the  writer  who  jots  down  the  points  that  we 
take  an  interest  in  and  answers  the  queries  that  arise  in  our  roinds  as  we 
follow  bis  narrative!  The  reader  with  scientific  tastes  especially  will  enjoy 
Mr,  Loomis's  book.  It  describes  the  journey  of  the  United  States  Scien- 
tific Kspedition  to  West  Africa  in  1889-'90,  the  preparations  for  viewing 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  return.  After  croesing  the  Atlantic,  stops 
were  made  at  the  Azores,  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the 
Gold  Coast  before  the  destination  of  the  expedition— Saint  Paul  de  Loanda 
— was  reached.  On  the  return,  Cape  Town,  the  diamond  mines  of  Kim- 
berley,  Saint  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Barbados  were  visited.  The  book 
gives  abundant  evidence  that  our  author,  in  addition  to  his  ability  to  record 
matters  of  exact  observation,  is  not  without  a  realizing  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  inspiring  in  Nature.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by  members 
of  the  expedition. 

Another  careful  study  of  a  special  Add  has  been  added  to  the  Criminol- 
ogy Series.t  The  habitual  criminal  presents  a  much  more  serious  problem 
than  (he  occasional  offender.  Criminal  habits,  like  most  others,  are  formed 
in  youth;  hence  any  diminution  that  can  be  secured  in  the  amount  of 
juvenile  crime  will  tend  to  reduce  the  most  troublesome  class  of  criminals. 
At  present  the  author's  study  of  statistics  and  other  pertinent  facts  indi- 
cates that  juvenile  crime  is  increasing  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Its 
distribution  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  adult  crime.  While  the  bulk 
of  juvenile  criminals  are  boys.  Sir.  Morrison  finds  that "  female  offenders 
are  rather  more  likely  to  descend  into  the  ranks  of  habitual  criminals  than 
male  offenders."  He  accounts  for  this  largely  from  the  fact  that "  females 
are,  aa  a  rule,  later  in  being  subjected  to  reformative  discipline  than  males, 
with  the  ultimate  result  that  this  discipline  is  less  effective  when  at  last  it 
has  to  be  resorted  to.  It  is  therefore,"  he  coatioues, "  no  real  kindness  to 
female  children,  when  they  exhibit  symptoms  of  habitual  delinquency,  to 
allow  these  symptoms  to  develop  unheeded."  As  to  the  kinds  of  mme 
committed  by  children,  onr  author  finds  that  petty  theft  and  vagabondage 
are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  mental  and  physical  immaturity  making  it 
impossible  for  the  young  to  be  serious  offenders  against  either  person  or 

■  An  ScUpM  Fanr  Id  AMca.  Bj  Ebui  J.  Loomli.  Dhutnled.  Boaton;  Boberti  Bral.  Pp.  SIS, 
twtt.    Price,  H>0. 
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property.  It  appears  that  most  juvenile  oriminala  are  undersized  and 
sickly,  and  maDy  have  a  feeble  intellect,  bluntness  of  feeling,  or  unstable 
will.  The  operation  of  heredity  has  fastened  these  defecU  upon  them,  as  a 
rule,  so  that  they  must  be  regarded  as'  belonging  to  a  decadent  class.  Be- 
sides the  production  of  such  disabilities  the  infiuence  of  parents  often  oper- 
ates to  rear  youDg  cnmiuals  through  the  conditions  and  associatiouB  of  the 
home.  From  this  examination  of  the  production  of  juvenile  crime  our 
author  turns  to  consider  measures  of  repression.  He  finds  that  the  plan  of 
suspended  sentence  is  very,  promising,  especially  with  first  offenders.  A 
fine  which  may  be  paid  in  installments,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sentence  to 
compulsory  labor  without  imprisonment,  also  commends  itself  to  him,  but 
he  has  little  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  corporal  punishment,  in  spite  of  the 
recent  advocacy  of  it.  Ordinary  imprisonment,  which  he  discusses  in  con- 
siderable detail,  he  also  flnda  uosuitable  for  the  young.  The  oorrectiTo 
institutions  that  have  become  numerous  of  late  years  seem  to  bim  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  difficulty,  as  they  aim  to  correct  the  defective  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  juvenile  delinquent,  and  thus  aid  him  to  keep  from 
future  lapses.  Mr.  Morrison  urges  more  intelligent  supervision  of  inmates 
after  their  discharge  from  such  institutions,  which  could  be  combined  with 
conditional  release  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  commitment.  The 
book  can  not  fail  to  be  of  service  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  vicious  tend- 
euciea  in  the  young. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  time  when  prehistoric  man  fashioned  his  rude 
weapons  and  battled  with  the  rhinoceros  and  cave  bear  to  the  era  of  such  a 
civilization  as  that  of  the  A.kkads,  depicted  for  us  by  Mr.  Anderson.*  To 
these  early  Chaldeans  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  indebtsd  for  their  cunei- 
form characters  and  much  of  their  culture.  At  Lippur.  3800  B.  o.,  they 
possessed  an  extensive  library.  Some  of  their  works  on  astronomy,  being 
unearthed  three  thousand  years  later,  proved  sufficiently  new  to  be  studied 
by  the  Assyrians.  In  art  they  showed  more  skill  than  succeeding  nations, 
and  also  made  considerable  progress  in  science,  being  acquainted  with  the 
sidereal  year  and  reckoning  the  latitude  of  stars.  They  used  the  clepsydra, 
lever  and  pulley,  lenses,  and  possibly  telescopes,  since  tablets  have  been 
found  apparently  referring  to  the  four  moons  of  Jupiter. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  name  and  memory  of  a  nation  so  exten- 
sive as  to  include  all  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria,  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  courted  by  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  great  Sesostris,  could  be 
blotied  out  of  history  for  two  thousand  years.  Yet  this  is  the  caco  in  re- 
gard to  the  empire  of  Khita.  and  the  story  of  her  greatness  has  to  be  inter- 
preted anew  for  ua  from  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  Egyptian  temples.  The 
Hitlite  inscriptions  which  are  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  as  yet  a  riddle  to 
scholars. 

Other  of  the  ancient  civilizations  happily  did  not  fall  into  such  oblivion, 
and  concerning  the  distinctive  features  of  each  of  these— Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoinicia,  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  and  ancient  Persia — the  author  dis- 
courses ably  and  graphically. 

it  Ue  But    Bj  Robert  E.  Aadenon.   No*  Turk  :  D.  KpsAa- 
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Tbe  Btrong  clhrbi  now  bciag  mide  to 
derelop  ■  vehicle  Uitt  ibdl  propel  ItMlf,  uid 
the  measure  of  Rueoeas  alieadj  kohiered, 
promise  the  earlj  ittainmeot  of  an  adrance 
in  locomotion  as  Rreat  ae  that  afforded  b; 
tbe  intiDdiictioii  of  the  ufetj  type  of  bicycle. 
X  good  idea  ot  the  meohanical  princip)ea  that 
aT«  bmBg  employed  Id  tbe  aohitioD  of  tbe 
pmiblMii  nay  be  gaitied  fnu  ■  trMidatlaa  of 
a  tcceitt  tioofc  b;  a  Fnoch  engioeer.*  Of 
tbe  four  Unda  of  orator  that  bare  beea  ap- 
plied to  setf-pn^lUDg  Tchidee — Bleam,  elec- 
tric, compt«e*ed  air,  aod  naphtha — (he  au- 
thor has  by  far  the  moat  hopes  of  the  last, 
and  givee  most  apace  to  this  ^rP«  in  hie  bocA. 
Hi«  early  cbapten  are  deroled  to  a  atate- 
meot  of  tbe  mechanics  of  aleam  and  other 
galea,  and  be  gives  here  also  the  theory  ot 
the  electric  motor.  In  describing  tbe  Tari- 
oua  Bjstems  of  steam  traction  be  gi*ee  Grat 
place  to  the  SerpoUet  generator — the  (mlj 
generator  of  steam  allowed  for  traffle  in  the 
lai^  citieB  of  Fiance.  Other  stam  motors 
that  find  place  here  are  the  Le  Bbnt,  De 
Dion  &  BoDtoD,  BoUie,  FilU,  Rowan,  and 
Fnncq.  Compreseedair  antocara  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Popp-Conti  tramway  and  the 
MikorsU  eystem.  H.  Farman  la  natunUly 
nfoat  familiar  with  motor  w^one  of  European 
origin,  but  he  has  inserted  aocb  accounts  as 
were  accessible  to  him  of  tbe  Amer(c*n  types. 
Among  petroleum  iDOtota  be  ranks  as  king 
tbe  me  inTenled  by  tbe  German  Daimler, 
which  is  employed  in  the  carriages  of  Fan- 
bard  A  Levas^or,  Peugeot,  Qautier,  and  other 
boildeis.  Be  gives  a  full  description  of  this 
and  describee  also  tbe  Roger  car  with  the 
Bens  motor,  the  Oladiator  aulo-cyclee,  the 
Duryea,  Eane-Pennington,  Tenting,  and  Dela- 
baye  taie,  and  »eTeral  machines  so  far  ueed 
only  for  agricnitnral  or  other  induelrial  pur- 
poeea.  Electric  carriages  ai«  rept«tented  by 
the  Jeantaad,  Morris  k  Balom,  and  Bogard. 
His  concluding  chapter  deals  with  lubricr 
tion,  tires,  bearings,  and  other  details.  Over 
a  hundred  carefully  drawn  figures  and  dia- 
grams illustrate  the  volume. 

The  notes  wbicb  tbe  reader  will  Sod 
in   Miss  Jfirrrtam'i  attractive  volume  were 


taken  at  Twin  Oaks  in  eoutbem  California.* 
Tbe  intbot  Is  a  Urd  eothtisiait  who,  before 
g<^ng  to  the  Padfic  coast,  had  known  imly 
tiie  birds  ot  New  York  and  Massacbasetti'. 
" Every  morning  right  after  breakfast"  she 
has  her  hone  brought  round,  and  together  (n 
dlent  sympathy  she  and  Canello,  the  faithful 
patient  little  bivncho,  go  the  rounds  of  the 
vsU^,  getting  acquainted  with  the  birds  as 
thay  come  from  the  aouth.  Canello  Uked 
well  to  "  watch  birds  in  the  high  alfalfa  un- 
der tbe  sycamores,  but  when  it  cscne  to  stand- 
ing stUl  where  tbe  bot  lun  beat  down  through 
the  brush  and  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  his 
roterest  In  ornithology  flawed  perceptibly." 
Then  after  dinner  the  author  strolls  tbniugh 
the  trees  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  nests. 
The  white  egret,  the  green  heron,  tbe  spotted 
sandpiper,  the  valley  qtiail,  ai«  as  ftsdnadng 
to  lUsa  tferriam  as  are  the  ants  to  ^  John 
Lubbock.  Her  des^ption  of  all  the  Urds  la 
marked  by  a  charming  simplicity  and  by  a 
beautifiil  use  of  English.  She  is  in  touch 
with  Nature,  with  an  eye  tor  oolor,  an  ear 
atune  to  melody,  and  intellect  clear  and  clean. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  more  such  books 
as  this  and  more  such  women  as  tbe  suthor- 
eea.  We  can  ImagiDe  no  better  mental  tonle 
than  a  ride  on  horseback  b  the  early  morn- 
ing while  the  dew  is  on  the  grsss,  with  the 
authoress  as  a  chaperon  and  teacher  of  Urd 
lore,  for  tbe  weary  city  woman  who  needs  to 
be  lulled  back  to  rest  and  get  mental  and 
physical  health  on  the  bosam  of  Mother  Na- 

Prof.  Ramiay,  who  was  aseociated  with 
Lord  Raylelgh  in  tbe  remarkiible  discovery 
of  ai^on,  has  written  a  popular  historical 
sketch  of  tbe  several  invcatigatioiis  that  have 
pven  us  our  present  knowledge  as  to  what 
air  is  composed  of.f  He  begins  with  the 
work  ot  Bobert  Boyle,  who  published  aboat 
16B0  his  Memoirs  for  a  General  History  of 
the  Air,  and  proceeds  with  the  less  known 
labors  of  John  Uajow  and  Stephen  Hslee. 

■A-MrdloE  on  a  Bronco.  By  Floroice  A. 
Uentun.  Biwton:  Uonghtoii,  Uiain  A  Co. 
Price,  t1.^ 
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From  Bome  pissagw  to  tbdr  writlDgs  it 
would  Beem  that  each  of  these  vorthle»  came 
wilbln  ■  step  or  two  of  dlsooTering  all  the 
main  facte  relaUng  to  the  oompoaition  of  the 
air,  but  each  failed  to  look  quite  far  enough 
in  the  right  direction.  Bojie,  it  appears,  re«- 
Kmed  ahrewdl;  from  imperfect  obBerrationa  \ 
Hajon  died  jouug ;  while  Hales  accumulated 
man;  and  definite  eipeHmental  facts,  but 
lacked  the  ability  to  make  use  of  them.  All 
were  hampered  bj  the  currant  eiron  of  their 
time,  among  which  the  chief  wera  the  inabil- 
it;  to  distinguish  one  giB  from  another,  lack 
of  attention  to  gain  or  loea  of  weight,  and 
above  all  erroneona  ideal  r^arding  combua- 
tioD.  Frof.  BamMj  showa  how  the  phlo- 
giatic  theoi;,  which  came  up  about  the  end 
of  Bo;le'B  life,  interfered  with  the  reoeartbe* 
of  his  BuccessocB — Black,  Rutherford,  Priest- 
ley, and  CaTendlsh — nntil  It  was  overthrown 
bj  Lavd^er.  We  are  told  something  about 
the  achieretnenta  of  each  of  these  men, 
and  the  accouDl  is  made  more  Interesting  bj 
Including  desciiptioos  and  portraits  of  the 
men  themielTes.  After  CaTendish  little  ap- 
parent!; remained  to  be  done  but  to  make 
more  exact  determinationB  of  the  constEto- 
ents  that  had  been  found  in  die  air.  But  In 
the  course  of  aome  inTcatigationa  in  1892 
Lord  Rajleigh  notioed  that  nitrogen  prepared 
from  ammonia  is  somewhat  lighter  than  at- 
mospheric nitrogen.  A  research  undertaken 
to  find  the  reason  for  tbia  difference  brought 
out  the  eiistence  of  the  Inert  argon.  The 
circumstances  of  the  discover;  and  the  rea- 
soning which  led  to  it  are  set  forth  by  Prof. 
Rsmea;,  who  adds  chapters  giving  the  prop- 
erties of  argon  and  its  po>iUon  among  the 
elements.  The  author  has  succeeded  well  in 
keeping  his  book  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  persons  without  special  scientiflo  train- 
ing for  whom  It  was  writteiL 

Prof.  Crockett's  Elmiadi  of  Fiaiu  and 
^Aerieal  Trigonomitry*  bj  a  mathemaCi- 
rian  of  note  who  is  Professor  of  Uathemat- 
ios  and  Astronomy  in  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Instirote,  has  been  prepared  for  the 
nee  of  beginners  in  the  study.  Assuming 
that  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  can  not  be 
expected  from  such  students,  the  author,  not 


striving  after  original  d 
Umlted  himself  to  the  selection  of  simple 
proofs  of  the  formulas,  to  which  geosnetrical 
proofs  have  In  many  oases  been  added.  The 
definitions  and  explanations  are  admirably 
clear  and  coodse.  The  numerical  eiainpleB 
have  been  computed  by  the  author,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  correctness  in  the  last  ded- 
mal  place.  The  tables  are  a  special  feature, 
are  printed  from  differentiated  type,  and  on 
paper  of  a  different  tint  from  the  text,  so  aa 
to  make  them  easier  to  turn  to.  They  pve 
five  places,  while  the  angles  in  the  axamplen 
are  given  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  minuta. 
We  find  the  book  lucid  and  oonvenienL 

The  recent  book  of  Prof.  Eeasbey  *  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  urges  frankly  aod  emphalio- 
ally  the  choice  of  the  Nicaragua  route  for  k 
canal  across  Centnl  America,  aod  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Dnited  States  of  a  dominant  posi- 
tion in  the  political  control  of  this  wster  way. 
The  autiior  opens  his  diacussiou  with  a  Inief 
description  and  comparison  of  the  t«*i  or 
twelve  more  or  less  distinct  routes  thst  have 
been  proposed,  expressing  the  decided  con- 
viction thst  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama  roates 
are  the  only  two  worth  considering,  with  the 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  former.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  attempts  that  hsve  been  made 
to  construct  canals  in  this  rq;ion  and  to  ob- 
tain political  CMitrol  of  the  territory  throng 
which  they  would  pass.  Tbe  record  b^na 
with  the  first  Spanish  ezploratloos,  and  maa- 
tions  canal  projects  of  Bpanlsh  eo^neera 
formed  before  ISDO.  A  chapter  on  the  Eng- 
lish freebooters  opens  an  account  of  tba 
struggle  betwem  England  and  Spain,  lasting 
into  the  early  part  of  the  presoit  oentuiy. 
The  term  from  1816  to  1866  Prof.  Eeasbey 
characterizes  as  a  period  of  private  inittadve 
in  canal  projects.  Two  events  in  (his  divi- 
sion  of  his  record  which  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  idea  of  cutting  tbe  American 
isthmus  are  the  enuncistion  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  and  the  execution  of  the  Claybak 
Bulwer  treaty.  The  time  since  1860  he  de- 
scribes as  a  period  of  governmental  activtty 
in  this  matter,  and  he  closes  his  chnmide  of 
recent  events  by  givmg  his  view  of  the  po- 


*  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spbnial  Trlgonome-  ■  Tbe  Nicaragua  Caiul  and  the  Honroa  Doo- 
try,  wIUi  Tables.  Br  C.  W.  Crockett.  Anerfcui  trine.  Bf  Uadlej  UUler  EeadMj.  New  York: 
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Dtical,  the  technicml,  and  the  diplomatic  Bitoa- 
lioDB  of  to-da;  with  regard  to  the  two  chief 
roatefl.  Id  hia  cooelnding  chapters  he  arguee 
for  the  conitracUon  of  »  canal  as  of  trail- 
Bceodnit  importance  to  the  economic  derelop- 
ment  ot  Ammca,  and  givee  hia  reasooB  nhj 
the  United  Statee  sboold  codItoI  the  passage. 
The  Tolmne  is  carefuUj  indexed  and  contains 

Am<mg  the  papen  acoompanyliig  the  St- 
port  of  At  Uniied  Blalt*  Omunuatoner  of 
SdaeaiianfoT  JSB^'SS  are  two  de«Itag  with 
fanpartant  BDbjccta  iMniiected  *)th  the  eda- 
ationa]  eratem  of  Oreat  Britain.  One  of 
these  it  the  qoettioa  of  religiou*  inatracUon 
In  the  free  schools,  and  the  other  is  the  or^ 
gaaiiatirai  of  secondit;  education  as  shown 
bj  the  report  of  a  royai  commission.  The 
legal  aspects  of  the  Hanitoba  school  case  are 
pyea  in  another  oontribution.  Foreign  mat- 
ters of  interest  treated  in  other  papers  are 
the  nniTcrsitj  cdacation  ot  womea  in  Eng- 
land, the  educational  status  of  iromen  in 
TarioDs  conntries,  and  English  teacbing  on 
the  liistory  of  the  American  RerolutiMi.  Of 
domeedc  interest  are  the  chapters  on  teach- 
ers' pensions,  Cbaatauqua  education,  and 
earlj  educational  biatorj  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  book  an  Alttmating  Owrait*  and  Al- 
lematimg  Currtni  Mackintry,  by  Proft.  Du- 
gald  C  and  John  P.  Jaclnon,  forms  Tolnme 
n  of  their  text-book  on  Electromagnetlsm 
and  the  CoDstructioD  of  Djnamoe  (Hacmil- 
laii,  $3.00).  The  authors  hare  followed  in  it 
methods  that  hare  been  foond  adraotageoua 
in  teaching  other  brancbee  of  en^eering. 
Ttie  Ttdome  Is  designed  to  present  the  fun- 
damental phenomena  ot  alternating  currents 
as  met  with  in  engineering  practice,  ud  to 
point  out  their  controlling  principles  and  ap- 
plications. Descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
ooDlmerciB]  macbiner;  are  not  included  per 
as,  tboogb  where  practical  data  ma;  tie  use- 
ful in  iUuiitrating  deductions  in  the  text  they 
are coidooslj used.  forthefnUerbfonnBtion 
of  Ibe  reader,  a  tatge  number  of  references 
■re  ^Ten  in  footnotes.  In  the  ohapters  od 
polTphate  cutreata  the  authors  conld  not 
hope  to  supply  a  list  of  references  tint  would 
remain  long  adeqaate,  as  material  of  orer- 
shadowing  importance  is  being  constantly 
pubUahed.  Deecripdons  of  experiments  hav- 
ing only  historical  interest  baie  been  care- 


fully excluded.  In  the  use  of  mathematics 
the  authors  have  sought  to  avoid  preeentitig 
unnecessary  formulas  on  the  one  hand,  or 
giving  results  without  reBs<Kis  on  the  other. 
Numerous  origioal  demonstrations  of  the 
standard  formulas  have  been  introduced  and 
a  few  additltms  have  been  made  to  the  no- 
menclature. The  volume  otmtains  over  three 
hundred  diagrams  and  other  figures,  and  is 
adequately  indexed. 

In  a  neati;  printed  little  pamphlet  B. 
Sdwiti  Ltimt  baa  discnseed  Th*  PMtmphy 
of  Btx  scientiBoally,  deUcately,  and  imptes- 
sively.  His  chspter  on  Reproduction  and 
(he  Origin  of  Sei  and  that  on  the  Nature 
and  Relation  of  Sei  lead  up  to  an  earneet 
appeal  for  sexoal  pari^,  which  can  not  fail 
to  help  well-intentloaed  persons  wbo  are 
weak  or  thonghtleas  or  who  do  not  know 
where  to  torn  for  guidsnoe.  ^Termont  Medi- 
cal FnbllBbing  Co.,  Burlington,  8B  oenta.) 

Much  out  of  the  oommon  run  of  text- 
books is  yvmbtr  and  Hi  Algtbra,  by  Arthur 
Ltfton  (Heath,  $1.20).  It  deals  with  the 
theory  of  numerical  operations,  and  is  de- 
dgned  to  be  introductory  to  a  ooll^iate 
course  bi  algebra.  It  tbos  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  alg^ra  that  the  chapters  on 
chemical  philosophy  in  books  on  chemistry 
bear  to  their  main  subject  The  mathenat- 
ical  operations  whose  natures  are  explained 
range  fnnn  connting  up  to  work  with  radi- 
cal surds,  undetermined  coeffldeota,  roots  of 
inters!  and  qaadraUo  equstionv,  radix  frac- 
tions, and  functions.  Tbe  several  chapters 
are  YtaaeA  on  lectaree  which  the  author  lias 
given  for  a  number  of  years  to  his  university 
students  with  tbe  especial  dedgn  of  aiding 
the  large  part  of  them  who  were  preparing 
to  teach,  hence  pedagogical  applications  will 
be  found  througboat  tbe  book.  "Plainly 
the  first  step,"  says  the  author,  "  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  algebra  of  numtier  is  to 
understand  tbe  nature  and  laws  of  number. 
It  is  hoped  that  tbese  lectures  ha*e  been  a 
fairly  adequate  guide  and  stimulus  to  this 
step.  After  mastering  what  may  be  called 
the  vocabulary  of  the  language  (proficlenoy 
In  this,  matter  has  been  asaumed),  the  next 
step  is  to  grasp  the  idea  of  stgebraic/omi. 
In  the  study  of  algebra  this  should  be  the 
mun  standpoint.  It  is  only  by  following  out 
the  problems  which  arise  in   a  systematic 
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Madj  of  ilgebnic  (orm  thtt  tlie  modem  de- 
Telopmenta  of  pare  algebra,  or  Its  applies. 
UoDB  to  geometry,  can  be  righll}'  compre- 
beiided." 

From  the  Departmeot  of  Agricultiire  «e 
bave  TeceiTed  Aiieeti  affactitig  Domalic  A  n- 
imaU,  an  aocoUDt  of  tbe  spedes  of  impor- 
tance in  North  America,  bjr  fferbert  (kbomt. 
Professor  of  Zoolt^  and  Einlomolagy,  Iowa 
AgricDltural  Colics.  Thia  report  gives,  in 
about  three  boadred  pages,  a  descriptioD  of 
all  tlie  paraeites  tbe  slock  raiier  has  to  «»■ 
tend  vith.  After  an  introductory  chapter  on 
paiaaitee  in  general,  the  foDowing  six  chap- 
ters deal  with  tbe  various  peats  in  detail. 
The  serenth  chatter  tella  of  remedies  and 
preventiTe  treatment.  Ctaaaified  lists  and  a 
bibliogiaph;  complete  tbe  pamphlet.  Tbe 
report  represents  the  result  of  Investigations 
carried  on  at  interrala  ahice  1886.  In  tbe 
wofds  of  L  0.  Howard,  entomolo^t  h>  the 
department.  It  "  will  form  an  excellent  text- 
book of  tbe  subject,  end  Is  a  work  which 
should  be  in  tbe  bands  of  all  stock  raisers." 
It  u  full;  illustrated  bf  plates  and  cuts. 

Obiervaliinu  an  tht  Fur  Stall  of  tht  Pri- 
fri^/' A2am&— Preliminarr  Report  b;  Dauid 
Starr  Jordan,  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
Fur-aeal  InTeatigaticms  for  1896 — brings 
some  interresting  data  as  to  tbe  condition 
and  the  Sebery  ot  se«U  on  a  little  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  Becing  Sea.  Under  different 
headings  it  describes  the  islands,  tbe  rooker- 
iet>,  babils  and  breeding  of  the  seal,  and  the 
diftotot  modes  of  killing,  and  their  effecta, 
A  number  of  statistical  tables  put  these  dif- 
ficult InvesiPgaliona  on  a  scientificallj  accu- 
mle  basis ;  and  ■  map  appended  to  the  pam- 
phlet locates  tbe  routes  of  the  seal  under 

Tbe  Pebruarj  noniber  of  the  SipoHior, 
a  theological  magaane,  opens  with  a  rather 
searchiog  ci^ticism  of  Ian  Maclaren's  The 
Hind  of  the  Master,  by  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.  He  p<dnlB  out  what  to 
him  aeem  namerous  errors  of  interpretation 
of  the  Qospels;  and  from  his  Anglican 
point  of  view  tbe  Rev.  Jobn  Wateoo's  broad 
if  not  eiactljr  new  propoeiUon — that  of  sub- 
stituting the  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  for  the 
creeds  of  Christendom — would  meao  a  giv- 
ing over  of  Christianity  altogether.  Among 
the  other  papers  of  interest  to  lay  readers 


may  be  mentioned  Christian  Perfection,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Agar  Beet ;  Jobn'a  View  of 
the  Sabbath  Rest,  by  the  Rev.  George  Hathe- 
son  ;  and  Tbe  Priest  of  Penitence,  by  the 
Rev.  £.  N.  Bennett.  Among  tbe  f«tiews  • 
lar^  space  Is  given  to  books  on  so^l  tofrfcs. 
Two  of  these  reviews  are  by  Prof.  lUchard 
T.  Ely,  and  one  by  Prof.  WilUam  Adams 

The  Analgtu!  Ktyt  to  the  Omrra  and 
Bptdt*  of  North  Ammnat  Moutt,  prepared 
by  Chariti  R.  Bama,  and  publUbcd  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  new  edition 
and  enlargement  of  a  Key  to  Qeoera  pob- 
lished  for  free  distribution  in  1886,  and  Keys 
to  Species  published  in  1890,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  th<7 — ttf 
furnishing  a  convenience  to  students  rather 
tiian  to  present  a  critical  study  ot  N'orth 
Anerioan  mosses.  It  Includes,  therefore,  a 
very  large  number  of  new  species  that  bar* 
been  described  since  1890.  Far  the  lMDe6t 
of  amateurs,  though  speclaUsta  may  not 
need  them,  collected  descriptions  are  ap- 
pended of  all  spedes  not  found  in  Lesque- 
reui  and  James's  Uanuat.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  Include  all  tbe  species  reported  or 
described  as  belonging  to  our  flora,  unless 
later  study  of  the  genus  has  shown  the  addi- 
tion to  be  untenable ;  and  such  spedal  stud- 
ies are  dted  in  tbe  Keys.  Fains  have  been 
taken  to  include  as  many  of  the  t>arren  sod 
jDBuffioiently  described  species  as  possible, 
in  order  that  tiiey  may  be  recogniied,  if 
they  eiist,  or  may  be  referred  to  their  proper 
place.  Varieties  are  not  discriminated,  but 
inquiry  into  the  subject  is  suggested.  Tbe 
work  ot  preparing  this  edition  hu  been 
lately  done  by  Ur.  de  F.  Ueald,  with  the 
CD-operation  of  tbe  author. 

Prof,  O.  Frederiek  Wri^fWi  comprehen- 
sive and  fully  illustrated  account  of  Tht  In 

Agt  in  NurlJt  Ameriea,  which  first  appeared 
in  ISS9,  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  189fl 
(Appletons,  $6).  Detailed  work  upon  the 
glaciated  areas  bas  been  going  on  actively 
since  tbe  third  edition  cacue  out,  but  Dr. 
Wright  finds  no  occasion  to  modify  mate- 
rially his  original  statements,  either  of  fact 
or  of  theory.  In  bis  preface  to  tbe  new 
issue  be  give*  a  liat  of  papers  in  which  the 
results  of  this  recent  work  have  been  en 
bodied,  accompanying  it  with  notes  on  the 
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Is  of  nnnj  of  the  papen.  Ha  inserti 
also  ■  map  prepared  by  Ur.  Wtrren  Uphun 
showing  (he  thr«a  Btagee  In  which  Prof. 
T.  C.  ChmmberliD  hu  claniGed  the  glacltl 
fonnUions  of  North  AmerlM  uid  the  lal«r 
HiKe  of  recession  toward  the  ntwlheast. 
Prof.  Wright  aeea  miDj  open  questiooa  in 
glacial  geologj  "  ioTitiDg  the  coatJDued  atteo- 
lioD  of  local  oburrere  aod  pramising  to  all 
iiita«itiDg  and  important  diBCOTeriaa." 

The  Rtpori  of  the  Nn  York  8laU  Board 
of  Chan&a  far  1896  givcB  erideoce  of  a 


;ear  of  active  work.  The  report  pn^r  ia 
acconpaoled  b;  a  large  ntuober  of  Bpecial 
reports  of  inapectSona'  bj  one  or  moie  mem. 
bera  of  the  board,  made  to  aaceitain  the  gen- 
eral coDditioD  of  the  Mveral  hoepitals,  nlma- 
houBM,  children's  homes,  and  other  charitable 
inatitutionB  hi  the  State  or  to  inTcatigate 
alleged  abuses.  Institutions  found  to  b«  in 
good  condition  are  cordiall;  pralied,  and  de> 
fects  are  onhesitatinglT  condemned.  The 
ordinarj  operations  of  tbe  institutions  under 
the  sBperrision  of  tbe  board  are  fullj  shown 
mt&bles. 
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and  B^rti.  CcnieU  UulTerEttr  :  Tb<  PIMol- 
eaee-Bcanr  In  Wtateni  New  Torli.  Br  M,  V. 
SUngerland.  Pn,  IT;  A  Disease  of  Ciinnat 
Cano.  BtS.  i.  Dnisnd.  Pp.  IS  — Ulchlsu  : 
RaOei  la;  What  the)  An  and  what  ther  Bo  ;  and 
..meaefnHFIk.  VfU.S.Hanlull.  Pp.  M.— 
tmimBj:  Boxirt  of  tbe  Bolai  leal  Department 
_.rl*«B.  ^  Brion  D.  HaUted.  1^.188— K«w 
Tork  :  Dinctor^  Bqxxt  tor  18H.    I^.  80  ;  Tbe 


Nolca,  etc).  Pp. IS :  Beetuoi Prodncaim.  Pp. 
tS ;  Invnllnttmia  of  Plant  Slaeases  la  Forclni- 
hou'  e  aod  QirdBn.  Pp.  K :  Newipapcr  BaUedn 
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K.  44 ;  nraaees  and  Foraae  Plants  of  tbe  Rocky 
lonUlD  Beclon.    Bj  P.  A  Bjdberg  and  C.  A 
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HHllciKinl  EitCBdn  SefeMls.— Ex- 
periments In  methodi  of  eitension  teaching 
u  applied  to  horticulture  have  been  made 
by  Prof.  L.  B.  Btiler  in  connection  with 
the  Cornell  UniTcraitj  EUperiment  Station, 
through  itinerant  or  local  experiment,  read- 
able expositor?  btdletina,  the  idneraiit  borti- 
coltorsl  school,  elemental?  InitiuctioD  in  rural 
aohools,  and  coneapondenoe  and  reading 
conraea.  The  greatest  good  as  yet  accoio- 
plished  seems  to  have  oome  through  the  tinl- 
Jetins.  These  bare  takaa  the  form  of  sur. 
*eys  of  the  atatoa  of  certain  industries,  with 
especial  attention  glren  to  floriculture  and 
ornamental  gardeolng.  Besides  the  conseou- 
bTe  teaching  of  horticultural  ecbools.  Nature 
study  and  object  lessons  were  taught  In  a 
series  of  schools,  with  the  object,  tieudee 
imparting  spedfic  horticultural  information, 
of  Bwitkenlng  closeness  of  observation  and 
careful  reasoning  from  it  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants.  Obserratloo  lessons  constituted 
one  of  the  most  useful  exercises  In  oonnec- 
tion  with  these  schoolB.  Small  objects,  like 
leaves  or  roots  or  flowers  or  seeds,  were  pot 
in  the  huids  ot  all  the  attendants,  and  after 
they  had  examined  them  for  a  few  minutes 
the  instructor  began  to  ask  questions  con- 
eeming  them.  This  exordse  drilled  every 
participant  in  obaervati<m  and  in  drawing 
proper  inferences  from  what  he  saw,  and  was 
productive  of  the  greatest  interest  and  good 
Such  schools  serve  belter  aa  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  series  of  extension  efforts  than  as 


a  primary  or  preliminary  means  of  awakot. 
ing  the  rural  communities.  Another  serlea 
of  lessons  had  the  determinatimi  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  pupils  could  he  reached  bj 
means  of  object-lesson  teaching,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  they  would  be  likely  to 
manifest  b  agricultural  matteie  In  case  it 
should  ever  be  found  desirable  to  introduce 
such  leaching  as  a  part  of  the  distinct  school 
work.  The  conclusion  Is  drawn  by  Prof. 
Bailey,  from  this  experimental  work,  that  the 
farmen,  as  a  whole,  are  willing  ind  buxIoub 
for  educitiim.  They  are  difficult  to  reach, 
because  they  have  not  beai  well  taught,  not 
bemuse  they  are  unwilling  to  le«m. 

Efbet  vf  Tells  h  Eyctlf ht— In  expeii. 
menting  upon  the  effect  of  the  wearing  of 
veils  upon  the  eyeelght,  Dr.  Cuey  A.  Wood, 
of  Chicago,  selaoled  a  dozen  typical  spetd- 
mens  of  veils  and  applied  the  ordinary  testa 
of  ability  to  read  while  wearing  them.  These 
tests  showed  that  every  description  of  veQ 
affects  more  or  less  the  ability  to  see  dis. 
Hnctiy,  both  in  the  distance  and  near  at  hand. 
The  meet  objectionable  kind  is  the  dotted 
T^  Other  things  being  equal,  vision  is 
interfered  with  in  direct  proportion  to  th« 
number  of  meebee  per  square  inch.  Tbtt 
texture  of  the  vdl  plays  an  important  part 
In  the  matter.  When  the  sides  of  the  mesh 
■re  single,  compact  tbrettds,  the  eye  is  nuch 
lees  embarrassed  than  when  double  thresMls 
are  employed.    The  least  obiectioHble  veQ 
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la  Ttthoat  dots,  BpMya,  or  otbar  figurai,  tnit 
with  Urge,  regulw  mwhM  mftde  with  ^gle, 
compact  threads.  Ere  troubles  do  not  oe- 
CMMril;  result  from  wearing  rala,  for  the 
b««Itb;  eje  is  m  able  u  any  other  part  of 
the  bod;  to  reaiat  the  ttxtin  the;  inpoae 
DpoD  it.  But  weaJc  ejee  are  hurt  by  them, 
and  prudence  should  teach  not  to  atrain 
health;  eyea  too  much. 

D«HMtltmtlM  if  the  Egnt,— A  reulu- 
tioD  was  adopted  at  the  International  ZoSlogl- 
cal  OoDgrcea  held  In  I«;den  In  1890,  favor- 
B  for  the  presemtlon  and  do- 
I  of  the  egret.  Under  present 
II  the  bird,  so  highly  prized  tor  ita 
plumea,  ie  undergDing  rapid  eii«nnioidoii. 
H.  J.  Forest,  the  author  of  the  Ije;den  reao- 
lution,  LB  confident  that  the  domesticadon  of 
the  egret  herons  wtl]  be  found  bb  practicable 
as  that  of  the  oatricb  has  proTed  to  b«.  The 
little  egret,  or  ganette,  in  particular,  has 
alnad;  ibown  itself  qnite  susoeptiblB  to  the 
taming  prooeea.  In  a  b«roai7  eetsbUabed 
at  Tunis  in  18IS,  a  dock  of  thirty  ;oung 
tnrda  has  increased  to  about  four  hundred. 
The  establishment  contain*  a  pool  and  treee, 
and  coet  lees  tban  twei»}'-dgbt  hundred  dol- 
lara.  It  wM  atoeked  io  the  b^imdng  with 
captured  wild  birds,  whose  disposition  and 
e^)adt;  to  breed  did  not  seen  to  be  affected 
by  their  captiTity.  The  proprietor  repre- 
tents  that  he  gets  ui  or  seven  dollars  a  ;ear 
from  each  bird,  plucking  the  plumes  twice  a 
;ear,  in  June  and  October,  beeidee  the  in- 
ereaaa  of  the  flock.  The  capadt;  of  the 
large  egret  tor  domestication  ia  not  so  well 
eatablished ;  bnt  a  spedmen  of  this  bird, 
which  had  been  captured  wild  and  tben  tamed, 
waa  sat  to  the  Jardui  d'AiximiaatioK  io 
Paris  from  Oniana  in  18G8 ;  and  several 
travelers— Paul  Harco;,  Tbonar,  the  lamented 
Crivaui,  and  Ehreureich — mention  having 
Men  in  Paraguay  and  along  the  Anux(»i 
nnmeroos  domeeticated  birds,  herons  and 
grebes  among  them,  living  in  the  Indian 
villages  CO  whatever  the;  oould  find  to  eat 
there.  Herons  bearing  ash-gra;  plumes  are 
kept  in  some  of  the  larger  houses  of  Bagdad. 

iHTsntlig  a  Matek.— The  credit  ot  the 
loToition  of  chemical  matches  ia  claimed  for 
varioae  persons  in  different  countries — tor 
Friedrieh  Eamrcr  In  Gennanj,  Boemer  and 


Preschel  hi  Austria,  Ironvi  and  HoldeDbaaer 
in  Hnngai;,  Ivan  Woratakoff  in  Busaia, 
Watt  and  Isaac  Hotden  In  England,  and 
Charles  Lauria  In  France.  The  one  tUug 
agreed  upon  ia  the  date — I8SB.  For  Lauria 
the  claim  is  made  by  M.  Jacques  Bayer  that 
he  thought  about  the  matter  In  1827,  wbsn 
be  saw  Gay-Lussac's  hydrogen  tinder  box 
at  Lyons  in  I88T,  and  bad  made  a  practical 
match  betore  18S8.  Immediately  after  wit- 
ueaghig  Qay-LasBM's  eiperimeot  he  begao 
to  look  for  a  fulminating  powda  which  would 
enable  him  to  realixe  the  dream  he  bad  oon- 
odred,  and  while  still  in  this  search  eaw 
his  professor  ot  chemistry,  Nicollet,  produce 
the  detonatioo  of  powdered  sulphur  and 
chlorate  of  potaah.  Then  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  Incorporate  phospboraa  with  this 
mixture  he  might  produce  the  blaie  be 
wanted.  He  bad  no  apparatus  bat  a  few 
Btii^  of  sulphur-tipped  pine  and  some  glass 
tubes.  He  had  got  some  parcels  of  Bulphur 
and  chlorate  from  the  collie  laboratory  at 
DGle,  and  having  obtained  a  little  phoaphonis 
from  a  pharmac*,  he  proceeded  to  melt  bis 
mixture.  As  he  was  inexperienced  and  awk- 
ward at  the  work,  he  suffered  a  number  of 
acddents,  in  which  his  bed  curtains  proved 
readier  to  take  fire  thin  bis  matches.  At 
last  he  dipped  the  end  of  oae  of  his  sul- 
phured sticks  into  the  chlorate  slightly 
warmed.  Borne  ot  the  chlorate  adhered, 
and,  rubbing  hta  half-flniahed  match  on  the 
wall  where  a  trace  of  phosphorus  had  found 
its  way,  the  stick  blazed  up  at  once.  Lauria 
called  his  comradea  and  the  principal  ot  the 
college  to  witness  bis  achievement,  and  en- 
^yed  a  kind  of.triumph.  Be  made  a  few 
improvements  in  his  Invention,  added  « little 
gum  arable  to  his  mixture  to  make  it  more 
adhesive,  and  had  what  is  in  principle  the 
match  of  today.  His  tcHow-stadents  amused 
themBelvee  with  the  matches,  Prot  Puttenay 
made  some  for  hi*  own  use,  and  they  found 
thuT  way  into  a  eafl  at  DAle,  but  the  effort 
to  find  a  more  general  market  tor  them  did 
not  succeed. 

Tnig  iMlHftll  kt  Seh«ri,— A  new  the- 
ory of  the  sports  of  young  aDimals  put  forth 
b;  Prot  Qiwa,  of  the  OaivMsity  of  Giessen, 
holds  that  they  are  a  prqwratlon  tor  after- 
life, for  the  adaptation  of  the  facames  for 
the  sterner  putpoeea  of  maturi^,  and  are  in 
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effect  depeodeDt  npoo  tbe  necesdty  of  modf- 
fying  inatincta.  The  higher  an  animil  may 
be  in  the  aole  of  life,  ^e  aathor  aMomes, 
the  more  varied  become  Its  reUtlona  to  sor- 
rounding  things  and  ths  leaa  autted  lo  vary- 
ing drcumslancee  1>ecomea  a  mechanical  and 
ri(^d  inaUnct  If,  bowerer,  there  U  a  period 
of  youth  duriDg  irhich  inherited  ioBtincIa 
maj  be  used  merely  aa  a  vehicle  for  tedan- 
dant  energy,  aa  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
modiflcatioD  and  alteration  of  tbe  rigid  sya- 
tem.  Tbe  insdnct  of  a  creature  vith  prac- 
tically no  period  of  yoatb,  aa  with  inaecta, 
moat  be  complete  and  ready  tot  nee.  The 
mammal  or  bird,  however,  paaiea  through  a 
period  of  youth  "during  irhich  it  baa  no  im- 
mediate dutiea  to  perform  and  is  cared  for 
by  its  pareota.  In  this  time  it  plays  with  ila 
inslincla,  leims  to  fly  or  to  run  and  jump,  to 
reoc^ize  its  kind,  to  diaUngolsh  between  the 
palatable  utd  uopalatable,  to  make  and  nn- 
dentand  caU  notes  or  cries  of  alarm ;  in  a 
thouaand  ways  to  suit  each  occaaiou  with  ila 
action  and  deserve  a  place  in  tbe  hierarchy 
of  intelligent  beinga."  The  games  and 
aporls  earliest  to  appear  in  «"■""<■  and  most 
UDivereal  are  classed  by  Prof.  Orooe  as  those 
of  experiment  and  curiosity.  "Toong  crea- 
tures play  with  everything  that  attracts  tbmr 
attention.  They  try  their  teeth  or  thrir 
daws  CO  every  available  object.  Tbey  taste 
and  smell,  rush  and  tumble  about,  collect  in 
heaps  or  scatter  everything  they  are  able  to 
reach,  and,  indeed,  make  attempts  on  the 
unattainable.  The  greater  the  iotelligence 
of  tbe  adult  animal  the  more  anrprifungly  the 
young  animal  treats  its  surroDndings  in  tbe 
spirit  of  an  empirical  pbiloeopbet.  A  young 
monkey  observed  by  a  (dster  of  the  lato 
Prof.  Bomaues  diEcovered  for  itself  that  the 
handle  of  a  hearth  brush  was  screwed  into 
a  socket  It  succeeded  in  unscrewing  tbe 
handle  with  ease,  and  after  long  eiperimenis 
discovered  that  only  one  end  twisted  in  a 
particular  direction  would  fit  into  the  socket. 
Another  young  monkey,  chained  just  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  a  Are,  found  oat  bow  to  tear 
strips  from  a  newspaper  and  roll  them  up 
Into  tapers  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
flames.  By  some  such  fertile  employment 
of  curiosity  the  professor  thinks  that  the  an- 
cestors of  man  may  have  guned  thur  mas- 
tery over  fire."  Skill  In  Bying  is  attained  by 
considerable  practice,  and  "  m  maramals  tbe 


exercises  of  the  young  bear  a  definite  rebt- 
tloo  to  adult  habit.  Mountain-living  crea- 
tures, like  kids  and  cbamois,  continually 
practice  standing  jumps,  springing  vertically 
intotiieair.  .  .  .  Gazelles,  on  tbe  other  band, 
which  have  to  Jump  watercourses  and  gul- 
lies on  the  Teldt,  confine  thdr  youthfnl  en- 
thusiasm to  practice  of  the  running  jump. 
Similarly  the  play  of  tiger  cubs  with  balls  or 
with  the  tail  of  their  mother,  and  tbe  wrest- 
ling and  mimic  otKnbata  of  other  camivo- 
mus  young,  all  eihilnt  an  instinctive  bias  by 
which  tbe  reetiees  zeal  of  youth  is  disci- 
plined for  the  real  purposes  of  maturity." 

Buh  Ul  their  PO*— A  fur  seal  has 

none  of  tbe  alb^tic  instincts  of  some  other 
animals,  for  it  will  never  feed  any  pup  bat 
her  own.  Not  a  very  affectionate  mother  U 
beet,  she  yet  unerringly  knows  ber  nursling's 
ToJce,andheintnmlesmstoSndher.  When 
tbey  meet  and  recognize  each  other  at  me«l 
time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tbey  belong  to- 
gether. Her  duty  done,  however,  slie  lets  it 
shift  for  itself  till  tbe  next  feeding  tlms. 
She  instantly  knows  any  little  hungry  in- 
trader  that  la  Bte«UDg  up  to  her  to  get  a 
meal  on  the  sly.  She  cnBs  and  bites,  until 
tbe  starveling,  intimidated,  tlinka  away  to 
die.  These  orphaned  younglings  are  the 
fruit  of  the  iudiscricaloato  "pelagio"  aeat- 
ing.  Thdr  mother  being  killed,  and  they 
unable  to  obtain  anotiier  nurse,  they  perish 
by  tbe  thousands.  A  United  States  report 
the  number  for  IS96  at  20,S!tI. 


ne  Last  Restlig  Flue  sf  Puteir. — On 

December  26,  laSE,  the  remains  ol  Pasteur 
were  borne  to  their  final  resting  place,  a 
crypt  at  tbe  Pasteur  Institute.  On  the  stone 
is  hiscribed  a  eentoice  from  his  receptim 
speech  at  tiiB  Academy :  "  Henreui  cdni  qui 
porte  en  soi  nn  dieu,  un  id4al  de  beant^  m 
qui  lui  obtil— idM  de  I'arl,  Idial  de  la  sci- 
ence, id6al  de  la  patrie,  id£al  dee  vertus  d« 
r4vangile  "  ("  Happy  he  who  beats  within 
him  a  god,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  and  follows 
it — an  ideal  of  art,  an  ideal  of  sdeuoe,  an 
ideal  of  patriotiam,  an  ide«]  of  the  Chris- 
tian rirtues ").  Many  men  of  science  and 
thinkers  of  note,  both  French  and  foreign, 
were  present,  and  deputations  and  wreaths 
were  sent  by  scientific  societiea.  A  servica 
at  Notre  Same,  where  the  remains  had  been 
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repoung  for  the  last  fitteeo  montfas,  vu 
lolloired  bj  the  oeicmoiilei  4t  the  crypl 
H.  J.  B.  FuUnT  Bud  to  tbe  ooundl  of  tbe 
institute,  in  behalf  of  the  fanil;,  "  1  iDlrnat 
to  joQ  thii  tomb  which  we  have  raised  to 
oar  fatlMr  id  this  iutitule  whicli  b«  loTSd  so 
dearlj."  AddreseeB  were  deltiered  bj  U. 
Bamband,  Uioigter  of  Education,  and  H. 
Baudin,  Prendnit  of  tbe  Hunldpilitr,  md 
an  addrew  br  H.  Legomi  waa  read  bj  H. 
GaMoD  Boiaaier. 

BMfeeltr  8t*1s. — The  Toang  male  m«Ii>, 
(xaumooly  called  "  baehelon,"  afe  refj  much 
like  Ilia  famalee  in  ine  and  color.  During 
tbe  breeding  Beason  the;  are  not  pennltted 
b;  tbe  ball*  to  enter  tbe  nxAeriee,  hence 
tlM;  berd  together  eapiratel;  00  the  ao- 
called  "luniii^  grounda."  Unlike  tbdr 
BcniM*,  who  in  the  "hareniB"  are  bus; 
founding  familiee,  theae  ;oiiDg  bac^Mlors 
bare  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  range  at 
will  attr  B  large  area  of  ground,  ososllj 
sand  tkcachee  near  tlie  rookeriee.  Known 
abo  aa  "killable"  seek,  they  are  driven 
from  thdr  haunta  and  killed  with  dulw  at 
about  tiiree  jesre  of  age,  tbe  time  when  thdr 
fur  is  at  its  l>eflL  Small  foar-year^lds  and 
lar|;etwo-jear-olda,  being  Bl>out  the  sameaife 
as  the  bacbelors,  are  also  hunted.  Among 
theee  herd*  nay  eometimee  be  found  bulls 
tram  four  to  sii  yeare  old,  who,  being  too 
oowardly  to  assert  tbemselrefl  in  tbe  harems, 
are  forced  to  keep  company  with  these  young- 
sters. Another  mode  of  hunting  tbem  is 
called  "  pelagic  sealing,"  which  means  kill- 
ing them  in  the  t^Mu  Bea  with  firearme,  or 
witb  die  spear  and  club.  In  order  to  digest 
tbdr  food,  they  Ue  aleeping  on  the  surface 
of  tbe  water,  and  the  hunter  finds  it  easy 
awDf  h  to  steal  up  in  hU  boat  and  spear  the 
defenseleai  animal.  This  Is  really  wholesale 
stsoghler,  for  tbe  hunter  indtEoriminalel; 
kilts  wbatCTer  lite  in  bis  way,  even  the  nurs- 
ing mMlitts,  tbas  leaving  tbe  pups  to  die  of 


RltlMUlltT  U<  StMerr.— In  tiie  intro- 
dnctioii  t«  an  article  In  the  Dtaltcht  Rand- 
achau  descriptire  of  the  German  landscape, 
Herr  Friedrich  Ratzel  shows  by  a  few  well- 
directed  alluBloDB  how  the  intrinrie  charac- 
ter of  the  Bcenery  of  a  region,  eren  in  its 
appartntly  most  natural  features,  is  affected 


by  tbe  tutioaallty  that  occupies  it,  snd  re- 
fiectB  the  character  of  thst  na^onallty.  The 
alladons  are  local,  but  the  prindple  tlisy 
illnatrate  Is  general  A  country  with  sucb  a 
history  aa  Germany's  can  have  no  purely 
natural  landscape.  The  people  and  tbdr 
land  are  tbe  resultant  of  a  long  material  do- 
Telopment  When  the  Komans  knew  Oer> 
many — a  barbsriin  region  with  few  inhabit- 
ants— tbe  works  otmatiwere  lees  in  erideuoe, 
and  Nature  preratled.  Tfae  effects  of  cultira- 
Haa  have  worked  in  two  prindpal  directions : 
first,  the  woods  are  cleared  up,  the  wster  is 
confined  within  limits,  the  habitation  b  of 
men  are  multiplied  and  enlarged  and  made 
more  dursble,  and  new  plants  and  animali 
are  brought  in.  Tben  an  contemplated 
changes  step  in,  wbiob  proceed  of  them- 
selree  from  the  works  of  cultiTation.  With 
tbe  drying  of  the  sdl  tbe  dimate  is  modi- 
fied. The  Introduction  of  new  ptentB  and 
animals  imposes  new  festuree  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  life.  Wbere  before  only  stretches 
of  heath,  moor,  and  awamp  formed  natural 
openings  In  the  predominsnt  forest,  exten- 
sire  woodless  regions  arise  through  the  la- 
bors of  man,  from  which  tbe  shsde-loTiug 
plants  and  ■ttimals  that  were  protected  by 
tbe  fcoeat  gloom  dissppesr,  and  other  inhab- 
itants are  at  home  in  the  cultivated  fields. 
Tb«  variatiMiB  in  the  particular  shaping  of 
these  changee  are  more  especially  marked 
where  the  boundaries  run  throagh  mountain 
regiona.  In  (be  Saion  Erzgebirge  the  for- 
eeta  bare  loet  all  their  wildnesa,  and  plants- 
tions  of  firs  snd  oaks  grow  in  regular  order, 
all  nearly  of  a  height,  with  no  trees  towering 
bito  prominence,  and  tbe  mouatab  has  the 
trimmed  snd  symmetrical  sppearance  of  a 
nursery.  Tha  brooks  are  tamed,  dammed, 
and  made  to  earn  their  right  to  be  as  tbe 
aerrants  of  the  mills.  Psseiag  over  the 
mountains  and  going  down  the  Bohemian 
side,  we  are  in  tbe  woods  again,  with  tbe 
valleys  free  and  Irr^^ar,  and  the  brooks 
running  according  to  their  own  will.  Tbe 
contrast  is  seen  again,  bat  less  marked,  in 
goiog  ap  from  Bobemia  and  down  into  Ba- 
varia. Within  Germany  Itself  the  garden- 
tilled  plots  near  tbe  industrial  centers  and 
the  little  rectugular  holdings  of  the  south- 
western and  middle  dietricta,  each  diaUnctly 
marked  off  from  its  neighbor,  and  making 
the  whole  look  like  a  party>colored  checker- 
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boat^,  Impress  one  Terj'  differently  from  the  ' 
immGiiBe  Gelds  deroted  to  single  crops  and 
the  conunodloofi  bsnu  ol  tbe  north.  Other 
differences  maj  be  seen  on  the  upper  Bfaine, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  were 
origbaltj  the  same  pet^le,  but  have  been  , 
subjected  to  different  influences  in  tbe  couise 
o[  their  history.  The  French  bare  made 
their  inirke  all  orer  the  Alsatian  tenltoi? 
and  in  the  towns  cf  quite  another  diaracter 
bnm  the  natire  Oernisn  aspects  of  the 
Baden  dde. 

A  SwTlTal  aT  Ttrtm.— Although  the 
practice  of  torture  to  extract  evidence  waa 
formally  abolished  in  1789,  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
Inquisition  has  not  jet  died  out  in  the  oonti- 
oental  countriee  of  Europe.  This  is  shown 
DOW  and  again  in  criminal  cases.  But  not 
the  convicts  only  Ar«  treated  with  tbe  utmoat 
severity.  The  mere  suspicion  of  crime  is 
enough  to  make  a  man'a  life  miserable.  He 
practically  loses  all  civil  rights,  and  finds 
himself  at  the  mercy  of  an  interrogating 
magistrate  with  full  power  to  extract  a  con. 
fesaioD,  by  moral  suasion  if  possible,  by  more 
forcible  means  if  need  be.  Subjected  to  a 
prolonged  and  tortuous  system  of  crosB-ques- 
tionlng,  the  accused  oflui  completely  break 
down  meutall;  and  confess  at  randooi  what- 
ever has  bees  suggested  to  them,  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  in 
our  own  Puritan  New  England.  A  case 
oreatjng  quite  a  sensaUim  in  Paris  some 
thir^  years  ago  waa  that  of  a  woman  who 
onder  this  flre  of  bterrogatiiHi  admitted  hav- 
ing killed  her  newborn  infant,  two  motitbs 
even  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  If  the 
culprits  aie  suspected  of  obstinacy  in  an- 
swering, all  sorts  of  eipedieois  are  used  to 
make  tbem  mora  compliant,  such  as  making 
their  diet  unpalatable,  or  altogether  with- 
holding food  and  water,  and  penning  up  in 
close,  dark  quarters. 

pNf.  Cuiioua'l  Jlbtlec— The  seven- 
tieth birthday  of  Prof.  Stanislas  Cau^uaro 
was  celebrated  on  November  21,  1806,  amid 
a  concourse  of  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  other  men  of  note  of  Rome.  He 
wu  presented  wiib  a  gold  medal  and  a  bust 
of  himself  in  bronze,  and  rec^ved  innumer- 
able letters,  telegrams,  addresses,  and  prrgo' 
nMHOi  from  the  leading  sdentlSc  sodeties  of 


the  world.  Prof.  Semeraro,  Rector  Hagnifi. 
cue  of  tbe  Roman  Dniverslty,  aidd  in  bia 
address:  "  His  greftteet  glory  lies  In  tbe  fact 
that  most  of  the  profeesoie  now  teaching 
in  Italian  universities  have  been  his  pupila. 
The  pressura  of  budness  as  vic«^  president 
of  the  Senate  and  member  of  the  Superitw 
Council  of  Public  Instmction,  and  many  otb> 
era,  never  were  pi«lexts  to  him  for  overlook- 
ing the  modest  duty  of  a  teacher."  Hmi. 
Galimberti,  presenting  him  with  the  Orand 
Cordon  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  said ;  "  Tour 
name  is  worthy  of  bdng  jtdned  irith  those 
of  Galileo,  Torrioelli,  Volta,  and  Oalvani. 
To  Emanuel  Kant,  who,  in  bia  absolute  sen- 
tence, considered  chemistry  as  a  union  of 
empirical  knowledge,  you  replied  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  pronouncing  among  the  conf  o^n 
of  doctrines  immovable  ideas  and  true  laws 
tiiat  render  chemistry  an  exact  sdenoe,  for  it 
lies  now  oumatbematlcaltnitli."  CanniEzaTo 
replied  In  an  interesting  speech.  Referring 
to  the  combination  of  tbe  Functions  of  teacher 
and  investigator,  he  said :  "  Had  I  not  been 
a  teacher,  my  publications  would  not  have 
appeared,  and  I  should  have  continued  to 
diiaemlnate  science  of  new  carbon  oom- 
pounds.  I  bring  here  Lord  Kelvin's  exam- 
ple, who,  in  his  last  jubilee,  spoke  of  tlie 
udlity  he  had  found  by  tbe  oondnued  oon- 
ferenoes  with  bis  pupils." 

S«He  liUpalUM  af  lalHals.— A.  num- 
ber of  very  curious  featnries  In  the  antlpa. 
thiee  of  '"<■"»'■  are  pointed  out  in  an  article 
on  tbe  subject  In  the  London  Spectator. 
There  are  permanent  heKdiiary  antipathies, 
like  those  of  cats  against  dogs,  and  purely 
instinctive,  Inexplioabte  antipathies,  which 
ai«  naturally  the  least  common,  but  of  which 
there  ara  marked  and  deSnite  eumples.  Of 
such  Is  the  disgust  which  the  camel  eidtes 
bt  horses.  These  animals  "  have  bean  asso- 
ciated fw  centuries  in  the  common  service 
of  man,  and  early  training  makes  tbe  horse 
acquiesce  in  tbe  proximity  of  the  creature 
which  divgosts  him.  Otherwise,  it  Is  far 
more  dlfflcult  to  accustom  horses  to  work 
with  camels  than  with  elephants,  pre<JBely 
becanse  the  repngnance  is  a  natural  antipa- 
thy and  not  a  reasoned  fear."  They  get 
used  to  the  idgbt  of  an  elephant,  but  the 
smell  of  a  camel  disgusts  and  frightens  them. 
English  hones  that  have  never  seen  a  camel 
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T^tiBB  to  approMb  ground  obere  thej  bare 
stood.  For  this  reuon  a  ti«Tetbg  luenoge- 
tie  waa  recently  refnacd  pemiiasion  to  en- 
camp  ea  •  TllUge  graen,  although  the  people 
woold  baxe  been  glad  to  mo  the  abow,  bat 
becatise  the  presence  of  the  oamela  would 
inlMferewilh  the  cuatomaryiue  of  the  place 
for  >  market,  b;  eDgenderfaig  difflcaltlea 
wbai  the  oeit  attempt  should  be  made  to 
driTC  hones  upon  it.  Tet,  at  a  perfonnance 
of  two  bean  In  Loodoti,  one  of  the  horaea  of 
a  foor-Jn-luuid  afanost  touehed  one  of  them, 
irithant  himself  w  an?  of  the  team  ebowing 

of  cattle  tor  di^  is  aiippcsed  to  ha*e  been 
inherited  from  the  dajB  when  their  calves 
were  oonatantlj  hlUed  b;  voItcs  or  wild 
doga.  BdI  "  wbj  the  hone  not  onlj  does  not 
ehare  tbia  auUpath;,  bal,  cm  the  ooDtrarr, 
loTss  a  dog,  it  i*  dilHcnlt  lo  eiplabL"  Tbe 
dislike  of  the  cat  famii;  for  dagt  likewise 
probablj  dates  from  the  time  when  the  wild 
doga  hunted  and  deatrojed  their  wbelps. 
"  There  ia  much  probabilitj  in  this  conjeo- 


tare,  for  it  is  the  dog,  and  not  the  wolf, 
which  the  tiger  io  inteasely  dislikes,  and  It 
is  onlj  the  packs  of  wild  dogs,  not  wolTee, 
which  would  venture  lu  kill  a  cnb.  Leopards, 
which  naturally  live  in  branches  of  trees,  sim- 
ply look  on  dogs  as  a  favorite  article  of  food ; 
and  the  puma  of  the  pampas,  which  inhabits 
a  oountry  where  the  wild  dog  is  unknown,  is 
also  a  great  dog-killer.  The  dogs,  on  theb 
part,  seem  quite  aware  of  tbe  diSet«ice  of 
view  on  the  part  of  the  various  cats ;  they  will 
mob  B  tiger  and  hunt  all  tiger-^ats.  But  they 
all  seem  to  fear  tbe  leopard,  and  by  nature 
to  fear  the  puma,  though  in  North  America 
they  can  be  trained  to  hunt  it.  It  was  re- 
cently noticed  that  a  large  dog,  which  found 
its  way  to  a  point  opposite  the  outdoor  cagee 
of  the  lion-houae  at  the  Zoo,  crept  under^ 
neath  a  seat  as  soon  as  the  puma  oaught 
tight  of  it,  and  exhibited  signs  of  tbe  ntmoet 
nerroumess  and  fear."  The  antipathies  of 
moat  animals  find  a  alimax  "  In  the  com- 
num  and   inteiue  horror  of  the  poisonous 
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Ths  Municipal  ^dministntion  Commit- 
tee of  the  Befona  'Oub  of  tbe  aty  of  New 
Twk  ksa  secured  Mr.  Bobert  C.  Brooks  as 
its  secretary,  who  liss  established  his  oIBoe 
at  the  UoiTenity  Ssttlement  House,  30  De- 
Isnoey  SOeet ;  has  begun  the  collection  of  a 
working  library,  which  is  rapidly  growing ; 
and  has  practically  completed  a  bibliography 
of  Monidpal  Administration,  al  twenty-five 
hmidred  manuscript  pages,  comprising  a  sub- 
ject index  snd  another  list,  arranged  alpha- 
beticsily  and  contuning  nine  thouiaod  en- 
tries referring  to  thirty  four  hundred  articles 
in  American,  English,  French,  German,  Ilslisn, 
and  Spsnish  publicationa,  with  tbe  names  of 
twetre  hundred  wriien.  It  has  more  recently 
begun  the  Issue  of  a  quarterly  magarine  called 
Municipal  Affairs,  the  first  number  of  wUch 
containg  the  bibliography.  It  is  working 
earnestly  to  enlist  those  who  are  willing  to 
aid  In  propaganda  work — chiefly  by  holding 
meetings,  at  whloh  qaestiona  of  municdpal 
pdity  are  discussed  by  competent  speafceia. 

Thi  importanoe  is  insisted  upon  by 
Thomas  A.  WillUmt,  In  a  paper  on  the 
GrtsBW  and  Forage  Plants  of  the  Dakotos, 
of  Ti'«*r'"g  every  effort  to  preserve  the  native 


grasses.  Tb^  are  naturally  adapted  to  tbe 
conditions  that  prevail  In  tbe  r^on,  and  It 
is  very  improbable  that  introduced  forms 
can  be  had  to  take  their  places  satisfacto- 
rily for  many  years  to  come.  Climatal  evi- 
dences are  abundant  to  prove  that  some  of 
tbe  native  forms  will  flourish  under  condi- 
tioiu  tbat  would  kill  the  common  oultivslad 
ones ;  snd  the  prolonged  dry  weather  of  the 
later  summer,  which  would  be  destructive  to 
oullivaied  species,  simply  cures  these  native 
ones  <Mi  the  ground,  so  that  cattle  can  forage 
on  them  in  winter  as  If  they  were  bay.  The 
importance  of  these  grasses  is  illustrated  by 
tbe  immense  shipments  from  the  Dakotas  of 
slock  which  have  had  iw  other  feed  than  that 
growing  naturally  on  the  prairies.  Many  of 
the  most  valuable  of  these  grasses  are  much 
beueBted  by  judidons  Mgation,  even  though 
it  be  only  slight 

An  expedition  Is  fitting  out  by  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  ot  Natural  History,  with  the 
^d  of  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesop,  tor  the  system- 
atlo  study  of  tbe  peoples  inhatdting  tbe 
cceiu  of  the  North  Padflc  Ocean  between 
the  Amoor  lUver  in  Asia  and  the  Columbia 
River  lu  America.    Tbe  exploration  la  to  b* 
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prosecuted  duriog  sii  yean,  uid  to  ioclude 
botb  the  Aeiatic  and  the  Anericui  ooeati. 
Ita  primBrj  object  ia  to  search  for  light  COD- 
oerolDg  the  ori^  of  the  Americu  race  and 
its  relation*  to  the  raoee  <tt  the  Old  World, 
coDcerninc  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  defi- 
nite knowledge  at  present,  a  coofusian  of 
otdDione  eiltta.  The  ofaancteriMics  of  ' 
Amerlean  racea  have  t>een  Mndled  to  a  e 
■iderable  extent  b;  the  Suaaian  miaslonaij 
VemUuninoff,  Dall,  and  othen,  in  Ala^a 
and  the  Aleutian  lalanda;  Murdoch  among 
the  Blakimos  of  Point  Barrow,  and  Boaa 
under  the  auapioaa  of  the  British  AascMna- 
tioD  in  British  Columbia ;  but,  as  Dr.  Boas 
obserree,  *er;  much  remalni  to  t»e  dooe 
hi  those  diatricte ;  while  of  the  oorreepond- 
ing  repon  in  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  few 
InveetlgtitioDS  that  have  be«ci  published,  the 
^pea  of  man.  languaiges,  customa,  and  m;- 
thologj  are  practicallj  unknown. 

AjfOHo  the  inlereeting  Jubilees  oelebnted 
dnrtng  ISee  waa  that  of  the  York  Eeli«Bt  In 
England.  In  1702  WQliam  Tnke,  a  member 
of  the  Societ;  of  Friends,  became  convinced 
that  the  methode  ot  treatment  of  the  insane 
wUch  prevailed  at  ^at  time  were  unneces- 
aaril;  harah ;  the;  were  treated  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  as  human  beiiigB.  William 
Tnke  therefore  conceived  the  idea  ot  found- 
ii^  an  institution  where  sufferers  from  men- 
tal diseaae  oould  be  treated  In  a  manner 
more  la  accordance  with  humanity  and  with 
sound  therapeutic  principles.  The  neceesarj 
BuppoK  was  after  a  time  obtained,  and  the 
"  Retreat"  wa«  opened  in  llit.  It  was  the 
flnt  institution  In  England  where  the  in- 
sane were  treated  m  a  humane  and  rational 

Ha.  B.  N.  Brodob  affirms,  in  a  lecture  on 
deep  nilDiog,  that  the  greatest  depth  ;et 
reached  in  mines  is  1,900  feet  at  the  RmI 
Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  and  Eeola 
mine,  b  the  Lake  Superior  district  The 
Tamarack  mine,  in  the  same  district,  4,4S0 
feet,  is  tiie  onlj  other  mine  gtnng  below 
4,000  feet  in  depth.  Four  nuDse  ia  fler. 
many,  two  Id  Belgium,  and  one  in  Austria- 
Hungary  are  between  3,BO0  and  4,000  feet 
deep.  The  deepest  British  mine  is  the  Pen- 
dleton, near  Mancheeter,  3,4'I1  feet  deep; 
and  the  deepest  in  Scotiand  is  the  Niddrie, 
at  Porto  BeUo,  2,010  feet    The  producM  of 


the  minea  are  now  lifted  with  ropes  of  era> 
cible  eleel  irire,  of  which  a  Sat  rope  is  omo* 
tioned  weighing  only  8'2  pounds  per  foot, 
wUch  had  a  tensile  strength  of  ei|^tj-nii>e 
tons  per  square  foot,  end  lasted  twelve 
months  while  used  for  raisins  loads  of  eleiea 
Ions  from  a  depth  at  S,I1T  feet.  At  the 
deep  mines  of  Calumet  the  cage,  canylng 
ds  Ions,  was  lilted  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a 
minute  and  a  half.  Id  England  the  speed 
haa  been  as  great  aa  fifty-seven  mileB  an 
hour.  The  increased  coet  of  sinkiDg  theee 
deep  mines  Is  beUeved  not  to  be  very  appre- 
mble  where  the  output  Is  connderable.  At 
Tamarack  the  cost  of  inctea^ng  depth  was 
more  than  oompensaiad  by  the  Incteased 
output  and  improved  mtcbtnery. 

Tbb  moet  important  events  in  last  year's 
hiatoty  of  the  astronomical  observatory  of 
Harvard  College  were  the  erection  of  tbe 
Bruce  photographic  telescope  in  Peru,  and 
the  eetablisfament  of  a  series  of  (drculars, 
which  fumish  a  prompt  means  of  annooDC- 
ing  discoveriee.  Twentj.five  hundred  aiid 
eight  photographs  were  taken  with  the  eight, 
inch  Draper  telescope,  and  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred sud  seventy  in  Pera  with  ttie  elgbt- 
Incb  Bache  telescope ;  and  "  there  Is  probably 
no  star  brighter  than  the  thirteenth  magni- 
tude in  any  part  of  the  aky  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole  that  does  not  appear  on 
oneor  more  of  tbe»e  plates."  The  attempt  b 
made  to  photograph  all  the  rogiona  in  which 
variablea  are  diacovered  at  least  once  a 
month.  In  Hre.  Fleming's  eiaminationa  of 
the  spectra  photographed,  a  large  number  of 
objects  having  peculiar  spectra  have  been 
discovered.  Two  new  atara  have  been  fonnd 
in  tbe  oonstellations  Carina  and  Cenianrus. 
The  photographs  of  one  ot  the  new  variable 
stars  show  a  very  peculiar  spectrum  and 
changes  of  light  unlike  those  of  any  star 
hitherto  discovered.  Ueleorological  obser- 
vations wet«  continued  at  La  Joya,  4,ID0 
feet  above  the  sea ;  Arequipa,  8,060  feet ; 
Alto  de  loe  Haesoe,  13,300  feet;  Uont  Blanc 
BUtioD  on  El  Hiati,  1B,600  feet;  Bl  Miati, 
19,200  feet;  and  Cuzoo,  11,000  feet 

A  WORE  by  H.  UeguiD  ou  the  Baeieria  of 
Dead  Bodies  is  reviewed  in  a  recent  issne  of 
the  British  If edical  Journal :  "  As  a  result 
of  this  work  it  is  now  poeuble  l«  determine 
in  a  moet  accurate  manner  the  time  of  death 
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of  an  in^Tidml  by  tn  «i«iiiiiutioii  «f 
oadaver  and  of  the  aaocewiTe  g^eratioDB  of 
InMclB  wbicb  are  found  inhaUtiDg  ib  The 
antbor  bas  eetabUi>b«d  th«  important  fact 
that  these  Buceeadve  Inbatatauts  al»a;e  ar- 
rive in  the  same  order  from  tbe  time  of 
death  to  that  ot  complete  disintegration  of 
the  bodj.  .  .  .  The  importance  of  this  work 
flimi  a  me^co-legal  point  of  riev  can  not  be 
OTer«etlmat«d,  and  that  It  U  capable  of  prac- 
tical application  tbe  antbor  Bhowa  by  a  e 
Ikec  of  intercBting  caaee." 

NOTEa 


ing  at  Toronto,  are:  SectioD  A,  Haibemat- 
ical  and  Phyaicai  Science,  Prof.  A,  R.  For- 
ijlb,  F.  B,  &  ;  B,  Cbemistrj,  Prof,  W. 
Bamaa;,  F.  R.  8  ;  €,  Otology,  Dr.  0.  H. 
Dawson,  C.  M.  0.  F.  B.  & ;  D,  Zoology,  Prof. 
L.  C.  Hiail,  F.  R  S.1  E,  Oeograpby,  Mr.  J. 
Bcott  Keltic  i  F.  EcoDomic  Bcience  and  Sta- 
tistics, Prof.  £.  C.  E.  doDoer ;  Q,  Mechan- 
ical Science,  Mr.  0.  F.  Deacon ;  H,  Anthro- 
ptdogr,  Prof.  Sir  W.  Turner,  F.  B.  a  ;  I,  Phy*. 
iotogr,  Prof.  IL  Foster,  Sec.  R  a ;  E,  BotanT, 
Prof."  H.  MarahaU  Ward,  F.  R,  8.  The  even- 
ing discourses  will  l>e  delivered  by  Prof. 
Boberta-AasteD,  C.B.,  F.B.a,  and  Prot 
John  Hike,  F.R.  a 

A  aANQim  wat  recently  Riven  by  scien- 
tifie  men  of  France  to  M me.  t3£mence  Rover 
in  oelebratioQ  of  her  aeventieth  birtlidiLj. 
She  is  eminent  in  the  study  of  the  mental 
InutS  of  animals ;  translated  Darwin's  work 
Into  Frmch ;  is  an  advocate  of  evolution ; 
and  Is  the  author  of  articles  <m  tbe  Heatal 
Facatties  of  Uonkeys.  and  Animal  Arithme- 
tic, which  irere  published  In  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  several  years  ago. 

Mb.  HEKBiaT  Stencir  was  offered  the 
hoDoraty  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the 
Butliorilies  of  the  Uuivenlty  of  Cambridge, 
bat,  adhering  to  his  uniform  practice,  from 
which  be  s&ys  he  can  not  depart,  baa  de- 

Thk  Emperor  of  Germany  bas  jnet  deco- 
rated Dr.  Roui,  the  disooverer,  with  Dr. 
Behring,  of  the  vaccine  aguust  diphtheria. 
Two  years  ago  Paateor  refused  a  similar 
bottor,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  Dr.  Roux, 
altboogh  tbe  intimate  friend  and  sucoeesor 
ai  die  great  scientist,  did  not  sUow  his  loy. 
alty  toward  hie  master  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  accepting  tlds  mark  of  recognition  from 
tbe  fordgD  potentate. 


it,  U.  Comu.  the  president,  toncbing  on  tbe 
testimonies  coming  from  all  parte  of  the 
world,  said:  "Nothing  ia  more  consoling 
for  tbe  futore  than  tbe  spectacle  of  lhe»ie 
honors  rendered  by  del^ates  of  all  nstiona 
to  great  men  of  sdenoe  like  Kelvin  and  Pas- 
teur, who  so  worthily  represent  science  in 
its  loftiest  and  at  tbe  tame  time  moat  be- 
neficent aspect." 

AccOBDlNO  to  the  Times,  the  Oovemment 
intends  to  introdnoe  next  Msaion  a  bill  to 
promote  free  vaccination  throughout  Eng- 
land, following  coDtitimital  melhoda.  A 
small  oommittee,  beaded  by  Dr.  Thome 
Thome,  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  baa 
investigated  these  methods  in  Paris  at  the 
Institut  Vaccinal  and  the  AcadAmie  de  M^de- 
cine,  and  in  Brussels  at  the  Ecole  de  Mdde- 
cine,  and  at  Dr.  Janssen's  vaccination  de- 
pHrtmeut  under  tbe  rounicipality  of  the  cily. 
They  intend  also  to  investigate  the  modes  of 
prooednre  In  Qermany. 

Edwaxd  D.  Copn,  Professor  of  ZoSlogy 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  tbe  School  of 
Biology  at  the  Univeral^  of  Pennsylvania- 
died  In  hU  museum  in  Philadelphia,  April 
12th,  aged  about  fifty-seven  years.  The 
illoeu  which  took  him  away  was  one  from 
which  be  had  been  a  sufferer  for  many  yeara. 
He  delivered  hie  last  lecture  at  the  naiverBity 
two  weeks  Iwfore  his  death,  had  been  able 
to  attend  to  some  scientific  work  the  Wedjiee- 
day  previous,  and  his  ooudition  had  been 
alaraiiog  only  for  four  days.  A  sketch  of 
hia  life  and  work  to  that  time,  and  a  portrait, 
were  given  in  the  Pqiular  Science  HoDtUy 
for  Hay,  18B1.  He  was  presiding  officer  of 
the  Biological  Sectitm  of  the  American  Aaso- 
ciatioQ  in  18M,  and  was  president  of  the 
Buffalo  meeting  of  the  association  In  1899. 
His  later  publiratioDS  since  our  sketch  have 
been :  Origin  of  Man  and  other  Vertebrates, 
ISBfl;  Tertiary  Vertebrates,  1886;  The  En- 
ei^  of  LiFe  Evolution,  and  how  it  has  Acted, 
1880 ;  The  Origin  of  the  Rtteet,  ISBS ;  and 
The  E>rinuu7  Factors  of  Oi^nic  Evolution, 
189e.  Prof.  Cope  was  most  eminent  in 
paleontology,  but  was  distioguished  in  many 
other  branches  of  biology. 

Paor.  JiiRB  JoBiPB  SvLvisTEB,  of  the 
Univer»ity  of  Oxford,  died  b  London,  March 
IGtb,  in  the  eighty. third  year  of  hia  age.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  September  S,  ISU, 
was  graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  I8ST,  as  second  wrangler,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  tiie  University  of  London,  and  in  1S4I 
became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Be  did  not,  however,  ramain  there 
quite  a  year,  but  returned  to  London,  found 
employment  as  an  actuary  and  conveyancer, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18B0.  Be  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Btoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  retired 
from  this  position  In  186S,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Johns  Hopkina 
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Va\tec^tf.  Here  lis  abllides  ieemed 
the  Bnt  dme  %a  hive  free  scope,  and  his 
etreer  «u  brilUtnt.  He  established  the 
American  Joornal  of  VathemaUca.  through 
which  and  bj  bis  personal  teaching  and  in- 
fluoice  he  gave  a  great  TilaJitj  In  mathemal- 
ImI  Btudj  in  thia  conntrj  which  still  perrades 
It.  In  1B8S  he  vas  elected  SaTilUan  Fro- 
fessor  of  Hathematice  In  the  Uniieraitj  of 
Oxford,  irliere  he  repeated  the  success  he  had 
kcbieved  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  exerted  as 
potent  an  influence. 

Piior.  HcNaT  DitnaioijD,  who  died  m 

Htrcb,  1807,  was  best  known  to  sdentlfic 
and  the  religious  drcles  bj  his  book  on  Nal- 
nral  Law  In  the  Splriloal  World,  wliicb 
touched  upon  pdnts  in  which  both  were  In- 
tereeted.  His  later  volume,  a  collection  of 
Lowell  Lectures,  on  the  Ascent  of  M»n^  also 
wait  into  both  fields.  Tbeae  bo(^,  how. 
ever,  well  intentioned  and  readable  as  they 
were,  were  subjected  to  adrerse  criticiBin 
from  both  udes.  In  1879  he  accompanied 
8ir  Archibald  Oeikle  in  a  geological  tour  in 
the  Rucky  Hountains,  and  afterward  Tisited 
the  Scotch  miseion  statioas  in  East  South 
Africa.  A  result  of  this  Tisit  was  a  toj 
inleraating  book  on  Tropical  Africa. 

Hk.  SiDKrr  WaLUB,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Sodetj  linoe  1 873,  whose  death 
was  recently  announced,  read  serera]  papers 
OD  nebulie  before  the  society,  and  contributed 
an  article  on  the  diiitribution  of  the  stars  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  Honthlj  No- 
ticee  for  18TG.  He  made  two  very  fine  maps 
•howing  the  distribution  of  the  nebula  and 
clusters  in  Dr.  Dreyer's  catalogue. 

H.  AtrToim  T.  d'Abbadii,  a  member  of 
Ae  French  Academy  of  Science  since  IBA?, 
in  the  Section  of  Geography  and  Narijption, 
died  in  Paris,  after  a  long  illness,  March  30th, 
In  his  eighty^eventh  year.  His  scientific 
work  included  eipioration,  astronomy,  geod- 
esy, physics,  and  numismatics.  In  1898  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Academy,  roserring  a  life 
interest  to  his  wife,  the  chlteau  of  Abbadie, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  which  yields  an  aanaal 
revenue  of  S0,000  france,  and  bank  aliarea 
yielding  16,000  francs.  He  was  one  of  the 
earlier  explorers  of  Abyssinia,  obserred  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  188S  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  published  impoitaot  works  on  geograph- 
ical exploration  and  geodesy. 


philosophy,  meteorology,  and  natiiral  bi 
and  contributed  largely  to  the  Traasa 
of  the  Boyal  and  Chemical  Hodetlea.  Id 
IBM  he  edited  Tomlinson's  Cyclopudia  <f 
Useful  Ans,  Uechanicsl  and  Chemi^l,  Manu- 
factures, Mining,  and  Engineering.  He  com- 
piled the  llTes  of  Smeelon,  CuTier,  and  Lis- 
nieuE,  and  the  noticea  of  sdentific  men  in 
The  English  Cycloptedia  of  Biogiapbj. 

AMOita  the  men  of  science  abroad  who 
have  died  are  Dr.  Nikolai  Zddaner,  8l 
Petersburg,  member  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sdenoea,  and  known  for  his  wwk  in 
behalf  of  hygiene  and  knowledge  of  epidon- 
ics ;  Herr  Al^  Kogenhoter,  formerly  Curator 
of  the  Imperial  Natural  History  Husenm  in 
Vienna;  Dr.  Qeimann  von  Noerdlinger,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Forestry  in  Tiibingen  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Luigi  Calori,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy in  the  UDiversity  of  Bologna ;  Dr,  J. 
D.  G.  Weyer,  Professor  of  Matbemadca  and 
Astronomy  in  the  Univerail}'  of  Kiel ;  and 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  famous  for  his  re- 
searobes  In  ancient  geography. 

Thb  death  is  annoonced  of  Mr.  Henry 
Boswell,  a  noted  bryolwlst.  Beginning  ml 
tiotanicBl  studies  with  flowenng  planta,  be 
later  on  turned  his  attentitm  to  the  stui^  of 
moe.'^  both  British  and  tor^gn,  and  niade 
a  fine  collection. 

It  settna  certain  tfaat  eels,  while  not  ex- 
actly amphibious,  venture  to  spmd  ocmaider- 
able  intervals  of  Ume  on  the  land,  awaj  friMU 
water.  A  Qerman  lodlogist,  Herr  Prenael, 
as  well  as  several  other  persons,  recently  ob- 
served a  young  eel,  about  five  inches  long, 
concealed  in  ^e  network  of  the  superficiid 
roots  of  a  bnsii.  It  had  oome  from  a  pcnd 
about  fourteen  feet  away,  and  ^x  feet  lower 
down,  and  must  have  eierted  vigorous  A 
forts  to  climb  the  bank. 


the  American  craw- 
fish I  Canibant  a0niM)  has  been  reodved  at 
the  French  agricidtural  station  Ficamp,  for 
accllmatatiMi  and  propagation.  These  crus- 
taceans are  said  to  have  been  taken  fromtbe 
waters  of  the  Potomac  They  are  sought 
because  they  appear  not  to  be  aubjeet  to  Iha 
disease  which  has  carried  away  moot  of  (hO 
crawfish  In  the  riven  of  France,  and  are  in- 
tended to  make  up  for  the  kwa  o> 
thereby. 


the  Council  of  the  British  AssodaUon  for 
tbe  Advanoemrat  of  Sdoice,  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  a  fellow  of  the  Chemical  So- 
de^,  uid  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Physical 
Bodety.  For  a  nnmber  of  years  he  watt  lec- 
turer on  Experimental  Sdence  at  King's  Col- 
Icoe,  and  was  examiner  In  physics  to  the 
Btriibeok  InstituUon.  He  held  the  Dante 
leclnreebip  at  University  College,  18T8-'B0. 
Be  wrote  many  handy  leii-tMoka  on  nalaral 


qualities  of  organic  membranes  as  insulaton. 
Eiperimeuta  were  cited  by  the  authra  goit^ 
to  show  that  various  membranes  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  in  addition  to  performing  the 
functions  usually  ascribed  to  them,  are  also 
electrical  insulators,  and  by  thdr  prvsence 
ODuGne  and  render  useful  the  vital  force 
that  la  developed  In  (he  organs  tliey  snr- 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MODERN  HEAVY  GUN. 

By  W.  LE  CONTE  STEVENS, 

DURING  the  last  half  of  the  nineteeDth  ceDtury,  a  period  of 
extraordinary  fertility  in  the  industrial  application  of  all 
departments  of  physical  science,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  great 
progress  were  not  made  in  the  development  of  the  materials  of 
warfare,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
few  great  ware  daring  the  half  century  just  closing,  fewer  than 
daring  the  corresponding  previous  period,  when  Napoleon  made 
all  Europe  his  chronic  battle  ground.  But  with  progress  in  the 
arts  of  peace  there  comes  progress  in  machinery  of  all  kinds. 
Qnns  are  machines  which  happily  we  are  not  often  called  upon 
to  use  in  deadly  earnest.  The  degree  of  perfection  with  which 
a  machine  does  deadly  work  serves  as  a  powerful  argument  to 
induce  caution  before  bringing  it  into  use.  If  the  civilized  world 
ever  attains  the  millennium  of  freedom  from  warfare,  it  will  not 
be  becaose  the  philosophy  of  good  will  to  men  has  triumphed, 
but  because  war  is  too  terrible  and  costly  for  any  nation  to  risk 
the  sure  and  swift  destruction  it  brings  upon  the  vanquished. 
Patriotism  will  not  be  extinguished,  but  it  will  be  tempered 
with  the  spirit  of  rational  compromise.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  Napoleon's  leadership  his  wars  cost  France  one  billion 
dollars.  During  the  four  years  of  civil  war  in  America  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  about  four  billion 
dollars,  apart  from  treasures  expended  in  vain  by  the  Confederate 
States.  The  American  civil  war  was  thus  at  least  a  dozen  times 
more  expensive  per  year  than  war  was  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon. 
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With  the  conBtruction  and  use  of  the  materialB  employed  in. 
modem  warfare  none  but  the  profeaaional  military  engineer  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  attain  much  familiarity.  But  all  have 
'  an  interest  in  national  preparation  for  contingencies,  and  even  to 
the  nonprofessional  it  may  be  an  engaging  study  to  trace  in  out- 
line the  evolution  of  the  cannon  as  now  made  at  great  armories 
like  that  at  Watervliet,  near  Troy,  New  York. 

It  would  be  only  repeating  an  oft-told  tale  to  show  that  our 
remote  human  ancestors  were  all  savages,  and  that  the  normal 
condition  of  society  among  them  was  that  of  warfare.  What 
were  the  earliest  weapons  employed  we  can  only  conjecture.  If 
we  disregard  the  long  and  for  the  most  part  unknown  period 
that  preceded  the  beginning  of  definite  human  records,  we  find 
that  when  these  records  began  man  was  already  acquainted  with 
the  ruder  processes  of  metallurgy.  But  there  are  no  indications 
that  during  the  age  of  universal  savagery  metal  was  used  to  any 
great  extent  for  projectile  purposes.  Arrows  and  javelins  were 
early  and  abundantly  employed,  and  the  use  of  the  sling  was 
undoubtedly  common  among  the  Israelites  long  before  the 
dramatic  duel  between  David  and  Goliath.  The  Romans  in 
conducting  their  sieges  employed  the  catapult  and  ballista  for 
the  projection  of  large  arrows  and  stones ;  but  from  the  vague 
description  of  these  instruments  we  can  glean  little  more  than 
that  they  were  probably  immense  crossbows.  They  were  un- 
wieldy, but  powerful  enough  to  project  stones,  each  as  heavy  as 
an  ordinary  man,  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  During 
the  first  dozen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  was  but  little 
improvement  over  Roman  methods  of  warfara 

That  the  elastic  force  of  hot  gas  suddenly  evolved  should  be 
substituted  for  that  of  a  stout  cord  under  great  tension  could  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  previous  discovery  of  the  means 
by  which  such  gas  could  be  appropriately  generated.  There  is 
no  probability  that  we  will  ever  learn  definitely  the  true  history 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Quite  probably  it  was  inde- 
pendently invented  by  different  persons  at  different  times.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  its  composition  existed 
at  a  very  early  date  among  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
where  the  rich  soil  under  a  tropical  sun  has  during  many  centu- 
ries been  leached  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  niter.  Assuming 
the  presence  of  this  salt  in  abundance,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  one  who  handles  it  to  remain  long  ignorant  of  its  capacity  to 
explode  when  sufficiently  heated  in  contact  with  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, or  any  other  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of 
the  earlier  alchemists  should  be  credited  with  the  preparation  of 
gunpowder.  It  has  been  common  to  attribute  its  invention  to 
Roger  Bacon,  whose  life  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
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thirteenth  century.  But  bis  language  is  characteristically  rague; 
for,  in  regard  to  the  mixing  of  saltpeter  with  sulphur  and  another 
undefined  subetuice, 
he  merely  says,  "  You 
will  thus  make  thun- 
der and  lightning  if 
you  know  the  method 
of  mixing  them." 

Another  claimant  to 
the  invention  of  gun- 
powder was  the  Ger- 
man monk,  Berthold 
Schwartz,  who  is  said 
to  have  ground  togeth* 
er  in  a  mortar  a  mix- 
ture of  niter,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  Acci- 
dentally allowing  fire 
to  come  into  contact 
with  the  mixture,  an 
explosion  ensued.  The 
pestle  was  projected 
from  the  mortar  and 
from  the  hand  of  the 
surprised  alchemist. 
This  suggested  the  use 
of  the  uncanny  sub- 
stance for  military  purposes,  and  the  mortar  was  subsequently 
made  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  special  purpose  of  propelling  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  determination  of  the  proper  percentages  of  niter,  carbon, 
and  sulphur  in  gunpowder  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  quantita- 
tive laws  of  chemistry.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  earlier  users  of  this  explosive  were  able  to  make  powder 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  modern  times,  or  that  they  knew  how 
to  adjust  its  granulation  to  the  special  purposes  intended  under 
varying  circumstances.  The  Saracens  seem  to  have  introduced 
it  into  Spain  for  pyrotechnic  purposes  about  the  same  time  that 
Schwartz  made  his  suggestion  regarding  its  most  important 
practical  application.  Its  first  definitely  known  use  was  for 
cannon.  These  were  called  "  bombards,"  on  account  of  the  noise 
occasioned  by  firing. 

The  primitive  cannon  was  a  rude  tube  made  up  of  iron  bars 
hooped  together,  edge  to  edge,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask.  It  was 
by  no  means  readily  portable,  and  was  not  provided  with  any 
wheeled  carriage.     As  an  offensive  weapon  its  natural  place  was 
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on  shipboard ;  as  a  defensive  weapon,  upon  the  wall  of  a  besieged 
town.  This  iron  barrel  was  Srmly  fastened  down  apoQ  a  hori* 
zontal  bed  or  to  a  fixed  framework  of  timber.  The  balls  shot 
from  it  were  of  stone.  Since  there  was  no  provision  for  aiming, 
it  can  be  readily  conceived  that  the  enemy  might  be  equally  safe 
or  unsafe  at  a  variety  of  points  in  front  of  such  an  ostensible 
engine  of  deBtmction. 

Small  cannon,  intended  for  transportation  on  land,  were  un> 
doubtedly  constructed  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.    They 
were  used  by  the  English,  possibly  as  early  as  1327,  in  battle  with 
the  Scotch,  and  certainly  against  the  French  in  1346,  at  the  battle 
of  Cr^cy.   There  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  on 
this  occasion  any  one  was 
killed  or  wounded  by  a 
cannon.    The  sole  func- 
tion was  that  of  fright- 
ening the  enemy.     Nor 
have  we  any  record  of 
the  method  of  support- 
ing or  transporting  such 
field  artillery.    It  was  rather  as  heavy  artillery  that  cannon  found 
their  chief  earlier  use,  and  they  were  soon  made  of  such  size  as  to 
he  quite  comparable  in  this  respect  with  modem  guns.    One  of 
these  bombards,  made  in  Belgium  in  1383,  weighs  about  sixteen 
tons,  is  more  than  eleven  feet  long,  and  its  caliber  is  about  two 
feet.    It  is  still  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  city  of  Ghent.    Another 
is  the  "  Mons  Meg,"  made  in  1486  at  Mons  in  Brittany.     It  was 
captured  by  the  Scotch,  and  is  now  kept  at  Edinburgh. 

A  gun  Bopaewhat  similar  in  constrnction  to  that  in  Qhent  was 
dug  up  about  forty  years  ago  from  the  bed  of  a  river  in  Bengal, 
and  now  stands  on  exhibition  in- the  city  of  Moorshedabad.  It 
was  made  of  wrought  iron,  was  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  about  seventeen  inches  in  caliber.  That  the  forging  of  iron 
on  so  large  a  scale  was  accomplished  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place  indicates  a  marked  degree  of  progress  in  metallurgy  in  the 
far  East,  and  adds  force  to  the  thought  that  cannon  may  have 
been  in  use  in  Asia  long  before  they  were  ever  employed  in 
Europe. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
according  to  Gibbon,  the  Turks  employed  cannon  with  which 
stone  balls,  each  six  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  were  projected, 
and  the  walls  of  the  city  were  thus  breached.  Von  Moltke  men- 
tions such  a  gun  at  the  same  place,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  muzzle,  with  which  a  ball  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  weight  was   projected  by  a  charge  of  one  hundred 
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pounds  of  powder.  For  some  of  these  ancient  Turkish  cannoD 
the  diameter  of  the  atone  shot  was  as  mnch  as  a  yard,  while  the 
length  of  the  gun  was  only  five  yards. 

It  is  not  therefore  bo  much  in  the  size  of  heavy  ordnance  as  iD 
its  efhciency  that  we  of  to>day  are  warranted  in  claiming  much 
superiority  over  our  ancestors.  The  plan  of  hooping  iron  staves 
together  gradually  gave  place  to  that  of  molding  guns,  sometimes 
in  cast  iron,  Bometimes  in  bronze.  Wrought  iron  also  came  ez- 
tensively  into  use  for  the  purpose  of  gun  oonatruction.  The  gun 
was  made  up  of  a  succession  of  short  forged  tubes  jointed  to- 
gether. Over  each  joint  a  ring  was  shrunk  on  while  hot,  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  the  whole.  Many  guns  made  in  this  way 
during  the  sixteenth  century  are  still  to  be  seen  in  European 
museums. 

The  use  of  breech-loading  cannon  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
despite  the  great  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  securing 
safety  in  their  use.  Among  the  earliest  breech-loading  devices 
was  that  of  a  short  movable  tube  or  chamber,  closed  at  one  end. 
This  was  loaded  to  its  muzzle  and  then  inserted  into  the  breech  of 
the  large  tube.  It  was  propped  behind  with  a  heavy  block  of 
wood  or  iron,  and  firmly  wetlged  into  position  before  firing.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  with  such  loose  fittings  much  of  tte  force  of 
the  powder  was  wasted.  None  of  these  guns  were  provided  with 
any  facilities  for  adjustment  in  aiming.  The  atone  projectile 
was  but  poorly  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  bore.  Not  only  did  much 
of  the  expanding  gas  escape  without  doing  useful  work,  bat  the 
strength  of  the  gun  was  never  sufBcient  to  warrant  a  charge  of 
powder  large  enough  to  send  the  projectile  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred yards. 

In  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  greater  efficiency  was 
attainable  by  the  use  of  smaller  cannon  and  more  accurate  fitting. 
The  clumsy  and  unmanageable  heavy  guns  were  discarded,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  guns  many  of  which  were  small  enough 
to  be  carried  by  a  single  man.  The  introduction  of  the  musket 
wae  merely  one  phase  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  waves  of  custom,  a 
reaction  after  many  unhappy  experiences  in  the  use  of  large  can- 
non which  had  been  inefficient  and  often  more  dangerous  to  the 
user  than  to  the  enemy.  The  musketeer  with  his  burdensome 
flintlock  became  more  important  than  the  cannoneer  in  field  work. 
A  variety  of  forma  of  small  cannon  came  into  use,  all  of  which 
were,  like  the  muskets,  smooth-bored,  muzzle-loading  arms,  made 
of  cast  metal  of  one  kind  or  another.  Iron  balls  were  substituted 
for  those  of  stone,  and  abQut  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
a  weight  of  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  was  deemed  best  for  most 
artUlery  purposes.  War  ships  were  equipped  with  armamenta 
sometimes  in  excess  of  a  hundred  small  cannon.    Custom  had 
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fluctuated  to  the  other  extreme,  but  at  this  stage  of  evolution 
guns  had  become  well  differentiated  into  two  classes,  the  musket 
and  pistol  being  representatives  of  the  one,  while  the  portable 
cannon  was  a  type  of  the  other.  Each  was  crude  in  comparison 
with  the  war  machines  of  to-day,  but  efficient  enough  to  make 
Napoleon  the  terror  of  Europe.  This  warrior's  celebrated  remark 
that  "  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  artillery  "  was  an  indi- 
cation of  his  view  that  the  limit  had  not  been  reached,  and  that 
the  art  of  cannon  construction  was  enough  developed  to  warrant 
the  making  of  yet  larger  guns. 

In  the  War  of  1812  an  American  officer,  Colonel  Bomford,  in- 
troduced a  large  cast-iron  gun,  intended  specially  for  seacoast 
defense  by  firing  bombshells  at  long  range.  Up  to  this  time 
cannon  had  beeu  made  with  little  or  no  provision  for  the  varia- 
tion of  stress  in  different  parts  of  the  gun  due  to  the  exploding 
powder.  It  was  known  that  this  stress  must  be  greatest  around 
the  seat  of  the  charge,  but  no  experiments  had  been  made  to  de- 
termine even  roughly  the  rate  of  decrease,  although  methods 
were  already  in  use  for  ascertaining  the  initial  velocity  of  the 
projectile  shot  forth.  Bomford  bored  a  hole  into  the  side  of  a 
cannon  and  screwed  into  this  a  pistol  barrel,  with  a  bullet  in- 
serted. A  definite  charge  of  powder  being  exploded  in  the  can- 
non, the  velocity  of  the  pistol  bullet  gave  a  measure  of  the  pres- 
sure at  that  point.  A  series  of  holes  being  made  in  succession 
from  muzzle  to  breech,  the  corresponding  velocities  of  the  dis- 
charged bullets  gave  an  indication  of  the  relative  strengths  needed 
to  resist  explosion  and  the  thickness  of  metal  required.  The  form 
of  gun  was  therefore  modified  to  suit  the  stress,  and  greater 
strength  in  proportion  to  weight  was  thus  secured.  To  this  im- 
proved gun  he  gave  the  name  of  columbiad.  This  style  of  gun 
was  soon  adopted  in  Europe,  and  long  continued  to  be  a  standard. 

But  there  were  inherent  weaknesses  due  to  the  very  fact  of 
employing  cast  metal.  Assume  a  mass  of  hot  liquid  iron  poured 
into  a  mold  to  form  a  solid  cylinder,  the  central  part  of  which  is 
to  be  afterward  bored  out.  The  exterior  surface  cools  first  and 
becomes  a  rigid  solid,  while  the  whole  mass  has  contracted  but 
little.  Gradually  the  interior  hardens  and  crystallizes,  but  nor- 
mal contraction  is  prevented  by  the  rigidity  of  the  exterior  shell. 
The  condition  of  the  mass  is  much  like  that  of  a  Rupert's  drop  of 
glass,  which  breaks  into  fragments  as  soon  as  the  outer  shell  is 
broken.  The  weakest  part  of  the  cylinder  is  the  axial  region, 
which  is  removed  by  being  bored  out ;  but  still  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  completed  gun  are  its  inner  surface  and  breech,  the  very 
parts  against  which  the  greatest  force  of  the  exploding  charge  is 
exerted.  With  such  a  gun  the  limit  of  safety  is  exceedingly  un- 
certain.    The  vibration  due  to  discharge  weakens  the  cast  iron. 
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sod  the  gun  becomes  dangerously  weak  after  but  little  use. 
NevertbeleBS,  this  method  of  construction  did  not  begin  to  receive 
modification  of  any  great  importance  until  about  fifty  years  ago. 
In  1816  these  smooth-bore,  cast-iron  columbiade  varied  in  caliber 
from  eight  inches  to  twenty  inches,  and  in  weight  from  four  tons 
to  fifty-seven  tons.  The  projectiles  were  spherical  iron  balls,  from 
sixty-eight  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  weight,  the  charge  of  pow- 
der never  exceeding  one  sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  ball. 

Between  1850  and  1860  Major  Rodman,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  conducted  an  epoch-making  series  of  experiments  on  the 
improvement  of  gunpowder  and  the  method  of  casting  iron  guns. 
DtUilgren,  about  the  same  time,  modified  the  form  of  gun,  giving 
it  great  thickness  at  the  breach  and  as  far  as  the  trunnions,  with 
rapidly  diminishing  di- 
ameter thence  to  the  muz- 
zle.   This  form  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of 
a  champagne  bottle.    The 
contrast  between  this  and 
the  older  forms  is  well 
shown  by  comparing  the 
"  Tsar  cannon,"  a  thirty- 
inch  gun  of  the  seven- 
teenth centnry,  now   in  ^i,^  j^^^  Cannon  at  Mobcuw. 

the    arsenal     at    Moscow,  Caliber,  thirty  iQchea.     Spvcnteenlh  eentuiy. 

with   the  United  States 

fifteen-inch  colnmbiad,  as  improved  by  Dahlgren.  Accepting  the 
proportions  thus  established,  Rodman  devised  the  method  of 
"hollow  casting"  and  cooling  from  the  interior.  The  melted 
iron  is  poured  into  a  vertical  mold,  the  axis  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  hollow  core.  Through  a  pipe  in  this  cold  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  and  conducted  away  at  the  top  after  being  warmed 
by  the  sarrounding  hot  metal.  The  hardening  of  this  begins 
thus  at  the  inner  surface  where  the  greater  strength  is  needed. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  mold  is  at  first  strongly  heated  from 
without  and  this  heat  gradually  diminished,  while  the  flow  of 
water  is  continued  many  hours  or  even  days.  The  cast  iron  thus 
goes  tbroQgh  a  process  much  like  the  tempering  and  annealing  of 
steel.  As  the  metal  gradually  cools  the  inner  surface  becomes 
strongly  compressed,  and  the  outer  surface  is  left  in  a  state  of 
tension.  The  condition  is  the  exact  reverse  of  that  brought  about 
by  the  older  process  of  solid  casting  and  subsequent  boring.  The 
great  improvement  in  strength  secured  by  this  process  is  indi- 
cated by  Rodman's  testing  of  two  columbiads  of  the  same  size, 
material,  and  form,  made  at  the  same  time,  the  one  by  hollow 
casting,  the  other  by  solid  casting.    The  solid-cast  gun  burst  at 
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the  eighty-fifth  round,  the  hollow-cast  at  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
first  round.    Its  endurance  was  thus  three  times  that  of  the  other, 
Rodman's  process  was  of  fundamental  Importance,  because  it 
established  experimentally  the  principle  of  initial  exterior  exten- 
sion and   interior  com- 
pression.     This    princi- 
ple is  applied  in  all  gun 
construction'  to-day,  al- 
though  the  Qse  of   cast 
iron  has  been  wholly  dis- 
carded, Likemany  other 
ideas  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  ioven- 
RonuAK  FKTtEKiNOH  Gm.  tion,  it    seems    to   have 

been  evolved  independ- 
ently by  several  claimants.  The  names  of  Blakely,  Whitworth, 
Armstrong,  Longridge,  Brooke,  Treadwell,  and  Parrott  are  at 
once  called  to  mind.  To  describe  their  inventions  and  discnss 
conflicting  claims  would  require  a  volume.  The  discovery  of  such 
an  important  principle,  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
civil  war,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  improvement  of  ordnance  which 
was  felt  over  the  entire  world. 

Hitherto  the  materials  used  in  gun  construction  were  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  and  bronze,  this  last  being  an  alloy  of  copper  with 
ten  per  cent  of  tin.  In  tenacity  bronze  is  superior  to  cast  iron, 
but  it  is  softer,  more  fusible,  and  more  expensive.  Cast  iron  is 
moderately  fusible,  but  not  fixed  in  composition,  having  a  vari- 
able amount  of  carbon,  silica,  and  other  impurities  diffused 
through  its  mass.  Its  properties  are  correspondingly  variable, 
but  it  is  in  general  hard,  brittle,  and  more  or  less  crystalline. 
Wrought  iron  is  the  result  of  oxidizing  out  all  of  the  carbon  by 
puddling,  then  squeezing  out  the  silica,  and  rolling  so  as  to  de- 
velop a  fibrous  in  place  of  crystalline  structure.  It  is  much  more 
tenacious  than  cast  iron,  almost  infusible,  but  capable  of  ready 
welding  and  forging.  The  admixture  of  carbon  seems  to  confer 
the  property  of  fusibility. 

Steel  is  the  product  of  the  recombination  of  pure  wrought  iron 
with  a  very  small  percentage  of  carbon  and  sometimes  of  man- 
ganese or  nickel.  Like  cast  iron,  it  is  fusible ;  like  wrought  iron, 
it  can  be  readily  forged ;  and  it  is  superior  to  each  in  elasticity 
and  tenacity.  The  idea  long  ago  suggested  itself  that  steel  ought 
to  be  the  best  material  for  the  construction  of  cannon.  But  the 
practical  obstacle  was  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  large  enongh 
f  orgings  of  steel,  and  this  of  sufficiently  good  quality.  Only  since 
18(j0  have  the  methods  of  steel  manufacture  been  so  improved  as 
to  make  this  metal  available  on  a  large  scale. 
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So  important  is  the  relation  between  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
and  steel  that  it  may  be  well  to  illnstrate  this  by  the  use  of  a  dia- 
gram due  to  Professor  Merriman.  Assume  that  short  rods  of  theee 
materials,  each  of  the  same  length  and  one  square  iuch  in  cross- 
section,  are  subjected  to  great  stretching  force  by  the  use  of  a  test- 
ing machine.  As  this  force  increases  up  to  the  elastic  limit  of  siz 
thousand  pounds,  the  cast-iron  rod  becomes  elongbted  proportion- 
ally. It  breaks  suddenly  when  the  stress  reaches  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  At  this  limit  of  tenacity  the  rod  has  been  increased  in 
length  less  than  one  per  cent,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
wrought  iron  becomes  lengthened  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  reaching 
its  elastic  limit  for  a  stress  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 
In  each  case,  up  to  the  elastic  limit,  if  the  stretching  force  be  re- 
moved  the  rod  will  recover  its  former  length  and  condition.  On 
farther  increasing  the  stress,  the  wrought  iron  stretches  at  a 
more  rapid  rate,  and  bears  s  stress  as  great  as  fifty-eight  thousand 
pounds.  If  now  the  force  be  withdrawn  the  iron  remains  in  its 
deformed  condition,  the  lengthening  being  about  twenty-two  per 
cent.  On  again  apply- 
ing the  stress  there  is 
further  rapid  length- 
ening up  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  this 
yielding  causing  a  de- 
crease of  stress  till 
the  rod  breaks  at  a 
limit  below  fifty -eight 
thonsand  pounds. 
The  elastic  limit  and  | 
the  breaking  limit  are 
thus  widely  different. 
In  the  case  of  steel 
the  elastic  limit  is 
not  reached  until  the 
stress    becomes    fifty 

thousand  pounds.  Its  elastic  limit  is  thus  double  that  of  wrought 
iron.  Further  increase  of  stress  now  causes  the  steel  to  increase 
its  rate  of  stretching,  and  permanent  strain  results.  Its  breaking 
limit,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
wrought  iron,  and  is  reached  when  the  yielding  attains  fifteen  per 
cent.  This  is  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  yielding  of  the  wrought  iron. 

The  figures  just  given  are  only  averages.  Cast  iron  has  been 
made  with  a  tenacity  in  excess  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  while 
that  of  steel  may  vary  in  different  specimens  from  sixty  thousand 
to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.    This  wide  range  shows  that  for 
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the  construction  of  a  heavy  gun,  if  steel  be  employed,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  exercised  to  secure  that  of  the  highest  grade  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  withstand  the  enormous  tension  due  to  explosion^ 
As  soon  as  this  tension  becomes  equal  to  the  limiting  measure  of 
elasticity  for  the  steel,  the  wall  must  yield,  even  if  tiie  thickness 
of  the  gun  were  infinite.  Since  the  breaking  limit,  or  ultimate 
tenacity,  of  cast  steel  has  just  been  seen  to  be,  on  an  average,  at 
least  five  times  that  of  cast  iron,  it  follows  that,  with  the  same 
diameter  and  thickness  of  metal  and  the  same  weight  of  projec- 
tile, a  steel  gun  warrants  the  use  of  a  charge  of  powder  of  the 
same  quality  five  times  as  great. 

Professor  Treadwell  showed  in  185C  that,  if  we  assume  a  gun  to 
be  made  np  of  a  large  nnmber  of  uniform,  cylindrical,  concentric 
layers  of  metal,  then  the  resistance  of  each  layer  to  the  bursting 
force  of  explosion  will  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter. The  stress,  therefore,  decreases  at  a  rate  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  radiation  of  heat  or  light.  If  the  wall  of  the  gun  be  under 
no  initial  stress  of  any  kind,  its  inner  portion  must  have  great 
resisting  power,  and  very  little  is  gained  by  thickness  of  wall 
much  in  excess  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Treadwell  therefore 
proposed  a  plan  of  construction  by  which  a  cast-iron  tube  of  only 
moderate  thickness  should  be  re-enforced  by  a  series  of  layers  of 
encircling  wrought-iron  hoops.  These  should  be  shrunk  on  while 
hot,  so  that,  after  cooling,  the  cast  iron  tube  is  strongly  com- 
pressed while  the  wroughtiron  hoop  becomes  stretched.  The 
force  of  compression  is  thus  added  to  the  ordinary  strength  of 
the  cast  iron  to  resist  explosion.  With  various  modifications  this 
plan  has  been  carried  out  by  most  gun  constructors  during  the 
last  forty  years.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  applied  with  great 
success  by  R  P.  Parrott,  of  West  Point,  and  by  Blakely,  Arm- 
strong, and  Whitworth  in  England. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say  what  inventor  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  rified  cannon.  They  have  now  entirely 
superseded  smooth-bore  guns.  The  Parrott  rifled  cannon,  made 
of  cast  iron  according  to  the  Rodman  plan  and  re-enforced  around 
the  chamber  with  a  hoop  of  wrought  iron,  was  the  most  generally 
serviceable  gun  employed  during  the  late  war,  more  than  two 
thousand  of  them  coming  thus  into  use.  The  largest  of  these  waa 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  a  bore  ten  inches  in  diameter,  its 
weight  being  about  twelve  tons.  A  charge  of  twenty-five  pounds 
of  powder  was  employed  to  project  a  shot  weighing  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  The  cost  of  its  construction  in  1863  was  forty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

These  details  are  given  for  the  sake  of  subsequent  comparison 
with  the  rifled  cannon  of  to-day.  For  twenty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  there  was  a  period  of  stagnation  in  America,  so  far 
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as  development  in  ordnance  was  coQcemed.  Our  coast  defenses 
continued  to  be  provided  with  nothing  better  than  the  Parrott 
rifiee  ajid  emootfa-bore  Rodman  ^ns  which  had  been  in  use  dur- 
ing the  war.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  great  progreee  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  In  1885  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  reported  the  necessity  for  heavy  expenditure 
of  money  in  order  that  this  country  be  put  into  a  condition  of 
reasonable  readiness  to  repel  foreign  invasion.  During  the  last 
tea  years  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  twenty  million  dollars 
have  been  made  to  meet  these  needs,  and  the  work  of  rehabilita- 
tion is  now  well  started. 

The  rifled  gun  of  to-day,  as  finished  at  the  "Watervliet  Arsenal, 
is  constructed  almost  wholly  of  steel.  This  is  of  the  best  quality 
that  can  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  American  foundries.  It 
is  made  by  the  "open- hearth  "  process,  for  the  most  part  at  Mid- 
vale  and  Bethlehem  in  Pennsylvania.  The  forgings,  after  under- 
going thorough  official  inspection  and  careful  testing,  are  sent  to 
the  great  gun  shops  at  Watervliet.  Here  the  various  parts  com- 
posing a  gun  are  worked  up,  assembled  together,  and  finished. 
Before  assignment  for  government  service  each  gun  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  test,  more  severe  than  should  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  actual  use. 

The  largest  gnn  thus  far  designed  at  Watervliet  is  a  rifle  of 
twelve-inch  bore,  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-seven  tons  in 
weight.  From  such  a  gun  an  elongated  steel-pointed  projectile, 
weighing  one  thousand  pounds,  or  as  much  as  an  ordinary  horse, 
is  shot  with  a  charge  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
powder.  It  receives  an  initial  velocity  of  two  thousand  feet  per 
second,  and  would  penetrate  through  rather  more  than  two  feet 
of  steel  armor  plate  put  in  front  of  the  muzzle.  If  shot  into  the 
air  at  the  proper  elevation  it  would  pass  over  a  range  of  nearly 
nine  miles.  Such  a  missile,  thus  fired  from  the  lower  end  of  New 
York  city,  would  pass  over  Central  Park  into  the  district  beyond 
Harlem  River.  This  range  would  be  covered  so  quickly  that  the 
shot  would  reach  its  destination  several  seconds  before  the  sound 
of  the  explosion  is  heard  at  the  same  point.  The  initial  energy  of 
the  projectile  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  a  weight  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  tons  through  a  height  of  one  foot.  If  this  weight  were 
that  of  a  spherical  mass  of  gold,  the  heaviest  popularly  known 
metal,  its  diameter  wonld  be  nearly  forty-six  feet,  and  its  value 
eighteen  billion  dollars.  This  is  more  than  a  dozen  times  the 
value  of  tbe  total  gold  production  of  the  world  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  cost  of  such  a  gun  is  about  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  that 
of  the  charge  of  powder,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars;  of 
the  armor-piercing  projectile,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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The  cost  of  a  single  discharge  thns  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  this  is  not  all.  So  great  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  each  dis- 
charge upon  the 
bore  that  after  two 
hundred  and  fifty 
,  rounds  the  gun  be- 
I  comes  unfit  for  fur- 
ther use  until  it  is 
relined  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  new 
rifled  tube  within 
the  original  tube, 
the  old  rifling  hav- 
ing been  removed. 
The  gnn  will  then 
stand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more 
rounds.  Assuming 
six  hundred  rounds 
for  the  entire  life 
of  the  gun,  each 
round  thus  costs 
one  hundred  dol- 
lars in  wear  and 
tear,  in  addition  to 
the  five  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of 
material  used  in 
loading.  Such  a 
gun  as  this  is  but 
1  a  single  small  ele- 
ment in  the  cost 
of  a  modem  war. 
Several  of  them,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  guns,  are  usually 
placed  on  every  large  armor-clad  battle  ship.  The  cost  of  this 
with  its  equipment  mounts  up  into  millions  of  dollars.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  necessary  to  coin  into  our  language  the  word 
"jingo,"  to  designate  the  bragging  noncombatant  who  clamors 
for  war  because  of  the  fancied  stimulus  which  it  is  supposed  to 
give  to  patriotism  and  prosperity.  On  comparing  this  gun  with 
the  largest  Parrott  rifle  of  thirty  years  ago  we  see  that  its  length 
is  more  than  three  times,  its  weight  nearly  five  times,  and  its  cost 
thirteen  times  as  great.  For  the  cast-iron  Parrott  gun  the  charge 
of  powder  weighed  about  one  tenth  as  much  as  the  projectile. 
For  the  modern  steel  gun  this  ratio  is  raised  to  one  half,  with 
corresponding  increase  of  destructive  energy. 
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Passing  now  to  the  construction  of  the  modem  gun,  a  longi- 
tadinal  Bection  shows  an  inner  tube  rifled  within  and  slightly 
enlarged  at  the  "breech  end  of  the  bore.  Around  this  is  a  long 
tubular  jacket  extending  from  the  breech  two  thirds  of  the  length 
of  the  gun.  Around  this  jacket  is  a  series  of  compressing  hoops, 
and  around  this  a  second  or  outer  series  of  the  same.  Originally 
the  interior  diameter  of  the  jacket  is  a  little  less  than  the  exterior 
diameter  of  the  tube.  By  beating  the  jacket  sufficiently  it  is 
made  to  expand  until  it  can  be  slipped  over  the  cold  tube,  which 
becomes  enormously  compressed  by  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the 
jacket.  In  like  manner  the  first  hoop  is  too  small  to  be  slipped 
over  the  cold  jacket  except  when  heated  for  this  purpose.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  second  hoop.  The  final  result,  as 
shown  by  the  cross-sectional  diagram  on  opposite  page.is  that  the 
diameters  of  the  tube,  both  internal  and  external,  are  permanently 
diminished  by  the  compression  of  the  jacket,  while  those  of  the 
hoops  are  permanently  increased.  Their  contractile  force  is  not 
sufficient  to  compress  the  jacket,  which  is  itself  resisting  the 
enormous  reacting  force  of  the  conjpresBed  tube  within.  The 
hoops  therefore  serve  to  re-enforce  the  jacket  by  their  own  tend- 
ency to  contract  from  the  enlarged  condition  in  which  they  were 
applied  while  hot.  They  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  tension. 
The  scale  of  differences  exhibited  in  the  diagram  is  greatly  ex- 
aggerated to  make  these  perceptible.  The  longitudinal  diagram 
shows  by  carves  how  the  expansive  force  of  the  exploding  powder 
diminishes  from  breech  to  muzzle,  how  the  yet  greater  elastic 


resistance  of  the  steel  components,  after  they  are  assembled 
together,  is  adjusted  to  resist  this  expansive  force,  and  how  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile  increases  from  breech  to  muzzle. 

All  rified  guns  built  in  America  at  present,  whether  for  sea* 
coast,  siege,  or  field  artillery,  are  breech-loading.     Many  futile 
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experiments  were  made  before  a  snccessful  breech-loading  mech- 
anism was  perfected.  Anexplaoationof  either  of  the  two  modem 
eystema  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  diacnssion.    It 
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may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  system  in  use  in  America  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  the  French,  an  interrupted  screw  which  fits  into 
the  breech  and  is  provided  with  an  efBcient  gas  check.  This  is  so 
constructed  that  the  mere  fact  of  explosion  tightens  the  gas  check 
and  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  hot  gas  between  the  threads 
of  the  screw. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  gun  factory  in  the  world  is 
that  of  Krupp,  at  Essen  in  Germany,  near  the  Belgian  border. 
Besides  monopolizing  the  construction  of  guns  for  tbe  German 
Government,  this  factory  has  supplied  a  great  number  to  piost  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  established  in  1818,  and 
from  the  very  outset  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  making 
of  steel.  The  first  finished  piece  of  artillery  in  cast  steel  was  made 
in  1847.  This  was  a  small  field  gun  capable  of  projecting  a  ball 
of  only  three  pounds.  The  manufacture  of  steel  at  these  works 
has  since  been  so  perfected  that  Krupp  can  now  be  scarcely  said 
to  have  an  acknowledged  rival  in  the  world.  His  magoiScent 
display  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  was  seen  and  admired  by  many 
thousands  of  visitors.  Among  these  exhibits  was  a  steel  rifle 
forty-two  centimetres  {16"54  inches)  in  caliber,  and  thirty-three 
calibers  (forty-six  feet)  in  length.  Its  weight  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  or  a  little  more  than  double  that  of  the  twelve-inch 
rifie  at  Watervliet.  With  a  charge  of  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  it  gives  an  initial  velocity  of  two  thousand  feet  per  second 
to  a  projectile  weighing  twenty-two  hundred  pounds,  whose  ini- 
tial energy  is  thus  sixty  thousand  foot  tons.  When  fired  at  an 
elevation  of  about  eleven  degrees  it  sends  this  projectile  to  a  dis- 
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toDce  of  five  and  a  half  miles,  and  it  pierces  through  armor  a  yard 
thick  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Another  rifle,  twenty- 
eight  centimetres  (eleven  inches)  in  caliber  and  forty  calibers 
-(thirty- seven  feet)  in  length,  when  elevated  forty  degrees  sends  a 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  ponnd  projectile  over  twelve  and  a  half 
miles.  This  is  the  distance  from  the  Battery  to  Fordham  in  New 
York  city.  The  shot  reaches  an  extreme  height  of  a  triSe  over 
foar  miles.  It  could  thus  be  easily  made  to  clear  the  highest 
monntain  peak  in  North  America. 

The  power  of  endurance  of  a  gun  diminishes  rapidly  with  in- 
crease of  projectile  power.  The  life  of  the  American  twelve-inch 
rifle  has  been  given  as  only  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  rounds, 
while  a  field  gun  of  modem  make  may  be  fired  thousands  of  times 
if  used  with  reasonable  care.  Within  the  next  two  years  a  new 
rifle  of  sixteen-inch  caliber  will  he  constructed  at  Watervliet. 
This  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  monster  Kmpp  gun  at  Chicago. 
Such  immense  guns  can  be  employed  only  for  seacoast  defense. 
In  handling  them  complex  machinery  is  necessary,  not  only  for 
moving  and  adjusting  the  gnu  bat  for  loading  it.  No  group  of 
soldiers  coiJd  without  machinery  lift  and  put  into  place  a  projec- 
tile weighing  a  ton.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  real  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  by  going  beyond  the  limits  of  size  already 


reached.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  not  bonflned  to  that  of  ma- 
nipulatioD,  bnt  extends  to  the  quality  of  the  forgings  made  on 
BO  large  a  scale.  Krupp  makes  his  guns  entirely  of  "  crucible  " 
steel,  such  as  is  employed  for  cutlery.  Made  by  this  method, 
steel  is  indeed  the  most  uniform  in  composition,  but  nowhere 
outside  of  the  Krupp  works  has  it  been  manufactured  on  a 
scale  large  enough  for  great  gun  forgings.  In  France,  in  E)ng- 
land,  and  in  America,  the  "  open-hearth "  process  is  depended 
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upon,  which  yields  a  high  grade  of  steel ;  but  In  uniformity  of 
composition  and  elasticity  it  can  scarcely  be  equal  to  the  more 
expensive  crucible  steeL  This  perhaps  may  at  present  be  only  a 
matter  of  opinion.  On  such  a  point  no  definite  and  final  conclu- 
sion should  be  reached  without  a  series  of  comparibons  such  as 
can  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 

An  unfortunate  mishap  which  occurred  at  Waterrliet  in  1895 
may  have  some  bearing  in  this  connection.  In  assembling  the 
parts  of  a  forty-caliber  twelve-inch  rifle,  the  tube  was,  as  usual, 
rested  vertically  upon  its  breech  end,  and  the  heated  jacket  was 
let  down  over  it.    The  heating  had  been  insufficient  to  secure  all 
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the  expansion  needed,  and  as  a  result  the  cooling  jacket  gripped 
the  tube  before  quite  reaching  the  final  position  intended.  An 
interesting  problem  was  now  presented,  that  of  separating  the 
tube  and  jacket  after  they  had  become  thoroughly  cool,  and  com- 
pleting the  process  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  interrupted. 
The  gun  was  provided  with  the  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  such  as 
Rodman  employed  to  secure  a  continuous  fiow  of  water  in  hollow 
casting,  and  the  exposed  part  of  the  tube  below  the  edge  of  the 
jacket  was  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  asbestos  cloth  through  which  a 
stream  of  cold  air  could  he  transmitted.  The  gun  with  its  adher- 
ent jacket  and  tiiese  adjuncts  was  let  down  into  a  furnace  so  as 
to  heat  the  jacket.  Immediately  a  fiow  of  cold  water  was  started 
through  the  tubes,  and  of  cold  air  through  the  bag,  while  the 
inclosing  jacket  was  soon  raised  to  a  temperature  estimated  to  he 
1100°  F,,  which  was  maintained  for  several  hours.  The  experi- 
ment proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  subsequently  repeated  twice 
with  slight  modifications,  but  all  in  vain.  To  test  the  correctness 
of  the  theory  thus  applied,  a  "  dummy  "  was  constructed,  its  parts 
,       ,.,  I,  C"i(.K>^lc 
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assembled  together  firmly,  and  the  experimeat  of  separating  them 
was  rewarded  with  prompt  success.  On  account  of  the  m^nitude 
of  the  large  gun  it  had  been  impoBsible  to  heat  it  with  perfect  uni- 
formity from  without,  while  no  sach  difficulty  was  experienced 
with  the  much  smaller  dummy.  A  series  of  measurements  upon 
the  large  gun  rerealed  the  fact  that  during  the  first  experiment  it 
had  become  warped,  and  the  diameter  of  the  tube  had  been  dimin- 
ished in  varying  degrees  at  different  parts. 

Whether  such  results  as  these  would  have  been  brought  about 
had  the  materials  been  of  the  best  quality  of  crucible  steel  instead 
of  open-hearth  steel  can  not  be  answered  positively.  The  larger 
the  gun  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  such  mishaps.  It  is  left  to 
coming  experience  to  determine  which  is  to  be  the  steel  of  the 
future  for  gun  coastruction. 


THE  SILENT  CITY  OF  THE  MUIR  GLACIER. 

By  DAVID  8TARH  JOHDAN, 

MR.  RICHARD  G.  WILLOUGHBY  is  a  mining  prospector 
and  "  promoter,"  resident  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  a  man  whose 
vocation  enables  him  to  see  some  wonderful  things.  lu  June,  1888, 
according  to  his  statement,  Mr.  Willoughby  beheld  an  extraor- 
dinary mirage  from  the  surface  of  the  Muir  Glacier.  It  was  the 
apparition  of  a  great  city  of  tall  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  plainly 
shown  in  the  air  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful  refraction. 
Behind  the  city  was  a  river  in  which  shipping  was  faintly  shown. 
In  the  foreground  the  leafless  branches  of  tall  elm  trees  were 
clearly  traceabla  In  the  center  of  the  city  was  a  large  edifice 
with  several  towers,  and  on  some  of  these  towers  the  presence  of 
scaffolding  showed  that  building  was  still  going  on.  This  mirage 
was  seen  by  him  several  times  from  year  to  year,  and  on  the 
unfinished  building  the  stages  in  the  process  of  erection  each 
season  could  be  distinctly  followed. 

Mr.  Willoughby  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  secured  a  camera 
with  a  number  of  highly  sensitized  plates  of  the  usual  commer- 
cial sort  in  order  to  photograph  the  apparition.  This  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  but  once  successfully.  The  necessary  exposure 
was  a  very  long  one,  because  of  the  unsubstantiality  of  the  object. 
The  one  negative,  however,  gave  a  fairly  clear  print.  Copies 
were  at  once  made,  and  R.  Q.  Willoughby's  Silent  City  (seventy- 
five  cents  each)  was  added  to  the  wonders  of  Alaska.  I  present 
herewith  a  copy  of  this  picture  bought  by  me  in  Sitka  in  189(>. 
The  picture  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  original  edition  of  1888. 
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The  scene  is  exactly  identica],  but  tlie  card  lias  been  reduced  in 
size  by  the  omission  of  snperflnoQS  eky.  It  has  been  rendered 
much  fainter  and  more  ghostlike  than  the  original,  and  is  perhaps 
taken  from  a  new  negative  in  which  the  lines  of  the  houses  and 
gravel  walks  have  been  purposely  made  less  distinct. 

The  original  edition  has  the  following  on  the  back  of  the 
card: 

'■  The  Glacial  Wonder  of  the  Silent  City. 

"  For  the  past  fifteen  years  Prof.  Richard  Willoughby  has 
been  a  character  in  Alaska  as  well  known  among  the  whites  as 
he  has  been  familiar  to  the  natives.  As  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  old  Fort  Wrangel,  in  which  his  individuality  was  stamped 
among  the  sturdy  miners  who  frequented  the  then  important 
trading  port  of  Alaska,  he  has  grown  with  the  Territory  and  is 
to-day  as  much  a  part  of  its  history  as  the  totem  poles  are  iden- 
tified with  the  deeds  of  valor  or  commemorative  of  the  past  tri- 
umphs of  prominent  members  of  the  tribes  which  t^eir  hideous 
and  mysterious  characters  represent. 

"To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  American  who 
discovered  gold  within  Alaska's  icy-bound  peaks,  but  his  greatest 
achievement  from  a  scientific  standpoint  is  his  tearing  from 
the  glacier's  chUly  bosom  the  'mirages'  of  cities  from  distant 
climes. 

"After  four  years  of  labor  amid  dangers,  privations,  and 
sufferings,  he  accomplished  for  the  civilized  world  a  feat  in 
photography  heretofore  considered  problematic. 

"  It  was  on  the  longest  day  of  June,  188S,  that  the  camera  took 
within  its  grasp  the  reproduction  of  a  city  remote,  if  indeed  not 
altogether  within  the  recesses  of  another  world.    The 

SILENT  CITY 

is  here  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  public  as  the  wonder 
and  pride  of  Alaska's  bleak  hills,  and  the  ever-changing  glaciers 
may  never  again  afford  a  like  opportunity  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  sublime  phenomenon." 

The  picture  attracted  much  attention  and  met  with  an  encour- 
aging sale.  The  skeptical  bought  it  as  an  original  document  in 
the  natural  history  of  mendacity.  The  credulous  regarded  it  as 
a  wonder  not  surpassed  by  the  gigantic  glacier  itself.  The  dis- 
cussion arose  in  the  newspapers  as  to  whether  some  distant  city, 
as  Montreal,  could  have  been  brought  into  view  by  the  freaks  of 
the  marvelous  Alaskan  atmosphere.  Many  who  thought  this 
impossible  leaned  to  the  belief  that  in  the  heart  of  Alaska  or  in 
British  Columbia  there  is  some  great  settlement  of  civilized  men, 
as  yet  undiscovered  by  geographers.  To  those  who  held  this 
opinion  neither  the  nearness  of  the  houses  to  the  observer  nor  the 
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peculiarities  of  the  vegetation  (leafless  elm  trees  in  midsummer) 
nor  the  tiles  on  the  chimneys  offered  any  difSculties,  The  obvious 
but  commonplace  explanation  was  that  of  the  few  only.  Even 
now,  every  summer,  some  account  of  the  marvel  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers.  I  am  told  that  in  1896  a  company  of  people 
encamped  for  some  time  on  the  glacier,  in  hopes  of  seeing  this 
great  wonder  of  Nature. 

They  did  not  see  it,  unfortunately,  but  others  had  better 
success,  and  these  lucky  ones  have  recently  substantiated  their 
account  by  their  affidavits.  An  affidavit  in  Juneau  costs  but  a 
drink  of  whisky,  the  usual  price  along  the  Northwest  coast,  a  fact 
of  which  one  great  nation  of  our  day  has  not  been  slow  to  profit 
in  connection  with  an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Aa 
the  sale  of  photographs  declines,  more  persons  will  probably  be 
granted  a  sight  of  the  Silent  City,  and  there  will  arise  a  new  series 
of  affidavits  and  newspaper  stones. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
reader  to  the  absurdities  involved  in  Mr,  Willoughhy's  story  and 
in  the  photograph  which  is  its  financial  justificaion.  But  there 
are  many  persons,  not  without  education  and  culture,  who  believe 
without  the  least  question  any  tale  which  is  uncanny  or  which  ■ 
seems  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  things.  In  vain  does  Science 
protest  that  the  natural  order  is  the  only  order  there  is,  that  alt 
contradictions  to  it  are  either  so  in  appearance  only  or  else  are 
deceptions  or  frauds. 

An  interest  in  human  psychology  led  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert, 
then  acting  as  naturalist  on  the  Albatross,  to  investigate  Mr. 
Willoughhy's  methods  of  photography.  He  learned  from  Mr, 
Willoughby  that  the  plates  used  were  of  the  ordinary  sort,  but 
that  the  mirage  required  a  very  long  exposure  to  set  the  picture. 
Mr,  Willoughby  had  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  photography, 
and  had  never  tried  to  reproduce  anything  except  mirages.  The 
chemicals  used  in  developing  the  negative  he  would  not  describe. 
It  was  a  secret  process.  The  exposed  plates  had  to  be  soaked  for 
three  months  in  the  secret  compound  before  the  picture  would  he 
fixed.  This  soaking  took  place  iu  the  open  daylight,  no  dark 
room  being  required,  nor  did  Mr.  Willoughby  seem  aware  of  the 
ordinary  function  of  the  dark  chamber  in  photography. 

The  original  negative,  examined  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  was  a  very 
old,  stained,  and  faded  plate,  apparently  a  negative  which  had 
been  discarded  because  underexposed. 

Prof.  William  H.  Hudson,  of  Stanford  University,  who  lived 
for  a  time  in  Bristol,  England,  recognizes  the  picture  as  a  view 
of  that  city  from  Brandon  Hill,  above  the  town.  The  picture 
must  have  been  taken  some  twenty  years  ago,  because  Prof. 
Hudson  distinctly  remembers  the  scaffolding  around  the  towers 
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of  Bristol  Cathedral  at  that  time  while  the  building  was  being 
repaired.  The  hotel  and  the  church  to  the  left  of  the  cathedral 
are  also  recognized  by  him. 

A  more  transparent  fraud  could  hardly  be  devised,  but  its  very 
imbecility  assures  its  success.  We  may  be  certain  that  for  many 
years  to  come  the  "  Silent  City  "  will  be  the  "  wonder  and  pride  of 
Alaska's  bleak  hills,"  and  tourists  eager  to  "  pierce  the  veil "  will 
speculate  ou  the  probability  of  its  being  "perhaps  altogether 
within  the  recesses  of  another  world." 

Thus  it  comes  about,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  "there  is 
uo  intellectual  craze  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  a  following  among 
educated  men  and  women.  There  is  no  scheme  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  social  order  so  silly  that  educated  men  will  not  invest 
their  money  in  it.  There  is  no  medical  fraud  so  shameless  that 
educated  men  will  not  give  it  their  certificate.  There  is  no  non- 
sense so  unscientific  that  men  called  educated  will  not  accept  it 
as  science." 
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VIII. — NOMENCLATURE  AND  FORMS  OP  TAXATION. 

THE  most  simple  form  of  taxation  is  a  poU  or  capitation  tax. 
Both  terms  may  be  regarded  as  identical  in  use  and  meaning, 
but  the  former  is  probably  more  frequently  used  in  tax  treatises 
and  discussions. 

What  is  a  Poll  Tax  ? — In  a  strictly  economic  sense  the  es- 
sential requisite  of  a  "  poll "  or  "  head  "  tax  is  that  it  be  laid  on  all 
polls  or  heads,  and  be  unvarying  in  amount.  A  varying  poll  tax 
would  be  an  arbitrary  exaction,  and  would  not  he  sustained  for  a 
moment  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation,  if  laid  with- 
out reference  to  a  man's  ownership  of  property.  So  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  amount  of  the  tax  exacted  is  made  dependent  upon 
the  amonnt  of  the  property  owned,  the  tax  ceases  to  be  a  varying 
poll  tax,  and  becomes  a  tax  on  the  property  itself.  The  popular 
idea  of  a  poll  tax  in  the  United  States  is  an  annual  tax,  small  in 
amount,  uniform  as  respects  rate,  and  applicable  only  to  adult 
male  persons.  Such  conceptions  are  not,  however,  in  accord  with 
historical  experience,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  uniformity  in  as- 
sessment has  never  been  an  essential  or  even  usnal  feature  of  this 
form  of  taxation,  but  as  a  rule  the  tax  has  been  intentionally  rated 
to  t^e  person  assessed  according  to  his  rank  and  station  and  sup- 
posed property.  The  "  poll "  or  "  capitation  "  tax  of  history  has, 
therefore,  been  rather  an  "  income  "  than  a  per  capita  tax ;  and  the 
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poll  tax  of  the  United  States  finds  few  precedents  in  history.  Un- 
der the  Byzantine  Empire  a  so-called  nniversal  poll  tax  was  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  almost  all  the  tithes,  customs,  and  excises  which 
had  hefore  been  relied  on  for  revenue ;  and  this  sabstitntion  and 
its  influence  was  regarded  by  Hume  as  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decadence  of  the  Roman  state  (see  page  584,  vol.  xlviii, 
March,  1896). 

The  first  flo-called  poll  tax  in  England  was  granted  in  1377, 
and  from  that  date  down  to  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne  was  an  im- 
portant source  of  revenue,  and,  not  being  uniform,  except  in  its 
incidence  'per  oapUa,  gave  rise  to  great  popular  dissatisfaction, 
both  by  reason  of  its  amount  and  inequality,  and  also  by  the  in- 
quisitorial methods  employed  for  its  assessment  and  collectioa. 
At  first  (1377)  the  rate  was  fourpence  on  every  head,  male  and 
female,  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  Subsequently,  under  the 
reign  of  Richard  II,  in  order  to  avoid  the  unfairness  of  subjecting 
all — rich  and  poor,  noble  and  serf — to  such  a  uniform  tax,  a  more 
equitable  system  was  introduced,  the  taxpayers  being  classified 
by  reference  to  rank,  condition  of  life,  and  property,  the  rate 
ranging  from  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  for  dukes  and  arch- 
bishops, to  two  pounds  for  barons  and  knights,  and  three  shillings 
fourpence  on  those  of  "  least  estate."  The  retention  of  the  former 
uniform  rate  of  fourpence  on  all  married  laborers  and  upon  all 
single  men  and  women  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were 
presumed  to  be  without  estate,  was,  however,  a  cause  of  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  masses,  and  the  attempt  to  collect  it  un- 
doubtedly constituted  the  prime  cause  of  the  famous  "  Wat  Tyler 
rebellion"  of  1381.  In  the  case  of  the  last  poll  tax  authorized  in 
England  under  Queen  Anne  a  like  attempt  at  classifying  persons 
was  continued ;  the  rate  commencing  at  one  shilling  per  annum  on 
all  persons  worth  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  rising  to  ten  pounds 
for  peers  of  the  realm,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  One  curious 
provision  of  this  final  enactment  was,  that  in  all  cases  Catholics 
were  to  pay  double  the  rate  imposed  on  Protestants.  Bachelors 
and  widowers  without  children  were  also  subjected  to  special 
rates.  Some  writer  hag  remarked  that  such  exactions  could  only 
have  been  designed  and  authorized  by  a  government  of  misan- 
thropes ;  for  if  one  with  a  view  of  escaping  them  abandoned 
single  blessedness,  he  only  involved  himself  in  greater  difKcal- 
ties ;  for  there  was  a  tax  upon  marriages,  a  tax  upon  births,  and, 
if  the  health  of  the  victim  broke  down  under  these  exactions,  a 
sum  varying  from  three  to  thirty  florins,  according  to  his  station, 
had  to  be  paid  before  his  sorrowing  relatives  could  bury  him. 
These  taxes  on  marriages  were  enforced  in  England  from  16^  to 
1705,  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  their  continuance  yielded 
an  average  annual  revenue  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  It  was  noted  that  their  coutintiance  had  the  unde- 
sirable effect  of  increasing  the  nnmber  of  marriages  by  irrespon- 
sible persons,  and  in  a  manner  devoid  of  all  solemnity.  The  rates 
imposed  in  England  as  late  as  1706  on  bachelors  and  widowers 
contracting  marriage  varied  according  to  the  class  in  life  to 
which  they  belonged ;  from  thirty  pomids  to  twenty-five  pounds 
on  the  elder  sons  of  the  higher  orders  of  nobility  to  twelve  shil- 
lings on  persons  possessed  of  an  income  of  fifty  [wunds  per  annum. 

Within  a  very  recent  period  a  petition,  namerously  signed,  has 
been  presented  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  asking  that  a 
special  tax  on  bachelors  be  established  in  France,  and  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  French  revolutionary  Convention  of  1789,  and  some 
of  the  old  republics,  established  such  a  tax.  The  petition  further 
stated  that  the  number  of  bachelors  in  Paris  is  nearly  half  a 
miUion,  while  the  number  of  married  men  is  not  more  than  379,- 
UOO ;  and  "  that  such  a  tax  ought  to  be  doubly  welcome  in  France : 
first,  becaase  it  will  increase  the  declining  population  of  the  state 
by  inducing  bachelors  to  marry ;  and,  aecon^y,  because  it  will 
help  to  make  up  a  growing  deficiency  in  the  national  budget." 
In  Switzerland,  in  the  assessment  of  an  income  tax  and  taxes  on 
dwelling  houses,  certain  deductions  allowed  to  married  persons 
with  families,  are  not  allowed  to  bachelors  or  childless  married 
people. 

Legislation  looking  to  the  taxation  of  bachelors  has  also  been 
seriously  proposed  of  late  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  its 
Legislature  imposing  a  uniform  tax  on  all  single  men,  sound  in 
mind  and  body,  above  thirty-two  years,  who  are  not  able  to  show 
that  they  have  proposed  marriage  three  times — and  been  rejected. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tax  are  to  go  toward  eBtablishing  a  home  for 
worthy  and  indigent  single  women  above  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

A  Missouri  bill  makes  the  tax  progressive,  increasing  by  suc- 
cessive increments  as  the  bachelor  persists  in  his  state  of  single 
blessedness. 

In  modem  times  (1848)  an  English  Governor  of  Ceylon — Lord 
Torrington — undertook  to  repeat  the  experience  of  his  country- 
men of  near  five  centuries  before,  by  imposing  a  poll  tax  of  three 
shillings  per  annum,  or  one  week's  labor,  valued  at  three  shil- 
lings, from  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  in  the  colony.  This  exaction, 
in  point  of  inequality,  was  worse  than  the  poll  tax  of  Wat  Ty- 
ler's time,  inasmuch  as  it  made  the  average  income  of  the  poorest 
laborer  the  standard  according  to  which  the  rate  of  taxation  was 
to  be  established  for  all.  There  was  also  another  curious  feature 
connected  with  this  experience.  The  Cingalese  priesthood  were 
held  liable  to  pay  this  tax,  either  in  money  or  a  week's  work, 
when  their  religion  required   that  they  must  neither  perform 
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work  nor  poasesa  property.  The  result  was  a  revolt  attended 
with  much  bloodshed,  an  abandonment  of  the  tax,  and  the  recall 
of  the  Governor, 

In  one  of  the  states  of  Central  America  a  poll  tax  was  recently 
required  to  be  paid  monthly ;  all  adult  male  inhabitants  of  the 
several  towns  and  cities  being  obliged  to  present  themselves  at 
the  municipal  treasuries  and  pay  their  dues  in  person. 

In  the  colonial  period  of  our  history  the  poll  tax  was  enacted 
by  nearly  all  the  North  American  colonies  at  one  time  or  another. 
In  Virginia  and  Maryland  it  was  for  s  long  time  the  only  direct 
tax;  and  in  the  latter  State  it  was  imposed  upon  all  free  men  and 
free  women,  and  upon  all  free  children  over  twelve  years  of  age ; 
and  was  rendered  particularly  odious  and  bnrdensome  from  the 
circiumstance  that  its  payment  was  required  in  tobacco,  a  given 
number  of  pounds  to  the  head,  the  value  of  which  commodity 
was  not  constant,  but  varied  with  snpply,  which  at  times  was  in- 
tentionally  restricted,  with  the  intent  of  augmenting  its  market 
price.  There  was,  however,  another  side  to  this  experience.  The 
poll  tax  in  the  two  States  named  was  almost  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity. Land  was  of  small  value,  for  there  was  in  the  new  colo- 
nies little  distinction  between  improved  and  unimproved  lands. 
Slaves  were  not  taxable  as  personal  estate,  but  belonged  to  the 
land  and  figured  as  real  property ;  and  the  personal  estates  of  the 
planters  were  comparatively  small.  Polls  were  therefore  the  most 
available  measure  of  taxation,  and  tobacco  was  the  currency  of 
the  day.  All  bills  and  charges  were  made  out  in  so  many  pounds 
of  tobacco ;  all  lawyers'  and  court  fees  were  so  determined ;  the 
parish  and  county  levies  were  fixed  in  weights  of  tobacco ;  and 
the  minister  drew  as  his  salary  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco  from 
each  parishioner,  without  respect  to  the  market  value  of  the  crop. 
It  accordingly  happened  that  a  poll  levy  might  be  excessive  one 
year  and  nominal  the  next ;  with  lawyers,  ministers,  and  clerks 
rejoicing  in  abundant  means  one  season  and  reduced  to  starva- 
tion point  the  next.  Unequal,  in  proportion  to  wealth  of  the 
payer,  as  such  a  poll  tax  was,  its  inequality  was  furthermore 
greatly  aggravated  by  fluctuations  in  the  exchangeable  value  of. 
the  medium  in  which  it  was  payable. 

During  the  colonial  period  also,  in  North  America,  men's  per- 
sons were  included  in  the  schedules  of  property  made  in  reference 
to  taxation ;  and  instead  of  having  a  fixed  sum,  as  was  subse- 
quently the  rule  in  assessing  a  poll  tax,  the  value  of  the  poll  was 
rated  according  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individual ;  and  if 
he  was  old  and  infirm,  or  in  any  way  disabled,  the  value  of  the 
poll  was  placed  at  a  small  amount. 

Possibly  by  reason  of  English  and  American  colonial  experi- 
ences, and  perhaps  from  an  infiltration  as  it  were,  down  through 
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the  ages,  of  the  fact  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  poll  tax  was 
exacted  onl7  of  ttie  people  of  subjugated  provincee,  and  waa  there- 
fore regarded  as  a  mark  of  inferiority  or  slavery,  this  tax  in 
modem  times  has  not  been  in  accord  with  public  sentiment,  and 
in  most  coontries  has  now  been  abandoned.  The  last  poll  tax  in 
England  was  enacted  in  1689.  Like  all  its  predecessors,  it  was 
always  unpopular  and  was  regarded  as  unsuited  to  the  people  of 
England.  It  was  repealed  in  1698,  and  "  henceforth  this  form  of 
tax  passed  into  the  list  of  taxes  tried  and  never  again  to  be  im- 
posed in  England.  What  minister,"  said  Henry  Fox  in  1748, 
"  would  presume  again  to  suggest  the  hated  hearth  money  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  the  poll  taxes  of  the  reign  of  William  III  P  "  (Dowell, 
Taxation  in  England,  toL  ii,  p.  49.) 

In  the  United  States  the  poll  tax  formed,  in  1895,  a  part  of  the 
tax  system  of  twenty-six  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  was 
not  recognized  in  twenty  others,  and  in  some  of  the  latter  its  levy 
is  prohibited  by  constitutional  provisions.  In  New  York  a  gen- 
eral law  for  the  incorporation  of  villages  confers  upon  its  bmstees 
the  power  to  raise  money  by  levying  a  poll  tax. 

From  a  theoretical  or  purely  economic  point  of  view  the  pres- 
ent popular  opposition  and  adverse  sentiment  to  the  poll  tax 
in  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  any  very 
good  reasons.  The  arguments  made  use  of  by  those  opposed  to 
its  continuance  are  not  derived  from  old-time  precedents,  or  war- 
ranted by  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  inasmuch  as  its 
assessment  in  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  has  always  been 
inconsiderable  in  amount,  and  has  rarely  involved  in  its  col- 
lection any  inquisitorial  or  arbitrary  measures.  The  one  most 
deserving  of  attention  has  been,  that  it  practically  imposed  a 
property  qnalification  upon  the  right  of  suffrage  by  making  its 
payment  a  prerequisite  to  the  act  of  voting,  a  money  payment  of 
even  so  small  a  sum  as  two  dollars  per  annum  in  Massachusetts 
and  one  dollar  in  Connecticut  being  regarded  in  that  light.  But 
in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  paupers  are  disfranchised 
not  because  they  are  vicious  or  illiterate,  but,  because  of  their 
inability  to  support  themselves  or  aid  in  supporting  the  State,  it 
is  held  tiiat  they  onght  not  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  To  be  consistent,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  administered  in  New  England 
onght  also  to  connect  with  it— L  e.,  its  abolition — an  extension  of 
suffrage  to  the  inmates  of  poorhousea  who,  otherwise  qualified  for 
its  exercise,  are  now  debaared  from  it  exclusively  by  a  lack  of 
property  qualification.  On  the  other  hand,  a  leading  argument  in 
favor  of  its  continuance  is  that  the  majority  of  citizens  who  pay 
no  direct  State  taxes  upon  property  of  any  kind,  but  who  are  self- 
supporting  and  not  paupers,  ought  not  to  be  exempt  from  dvret^y 
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coutribnting  to  the  eapport  of  the  govemment,  and  this  argn- 
ment  may  be  amplified  and  illastrated  as  follows :  Thus,  there  is 
no  citizen,  be  he  ever  so  hnmble,  who  is  not  vitally  interested  in 
the  preeerration  and  welfare  of  the  civil  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member ;  and  it  is  of  the  first  importanoe,  more  espeoially  as  the 
tendency  of  the  age  seems  to  be  antagonistic,  that  each  member 
of  society  shonld  be  encouraged  to  realize  at  all  times  his  personal 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  State.  To  the  rich  man  society 
comes  uid  exacts  a  contribntion  in  some  proportion  to  his  means, 
and  as  a  consequence  he  has  inducements  to  directly  interest  him- 
self in  the  fiscal  management  of  the  government.  To  the  poor 
man,  who  is  otherwise  rarely  direc&y  confronted  with  the  tax 
gatherer,  society  comes  also,  and,  in  common  with  all  citizens  of 
a  certain  age,  asks  a  very  small  annnal  contribntion  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  because  each  citizen  is  interested  in  its  exist- 
ence and  welfare,  has  a  measnre  of  responsibility  resting  upon, 
him,  and  shonld  be  made  to  realize  that  responsibility.  In  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  poll  tax  touches  directly  every  citizen  and 
is  an  e£Eective  agency  for  awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  polit- 
ical duties  and  respousibilities,  and  so  better  qualifies  him  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  is  to  be  found  the  true  reason 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  small  annual  poll  tax  into  every  cor- 
rect system  of  State  taxation. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a  poll  tax,  having  regard 
solely  to  the  person  and  not  to  his  property,  is  the  only  tax  to 
which  the  term  personal  can  be  rightfully  applied.  It  is  the 
essence  also  of  every  free  and  just  govemment  that  every  person 
— the  most  humble  as  well  as  the  most  exalted — is  equal  before 
the  law,  and  has  a  right  to  invoke  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
in  all  its  fullness  for  the  protection  of  his  person.  Keeping  these 
two  points  in  view,  it  would  further  appear  that  a  poll  tax  as- 
sessed equally  upon  all  citizens,  and  free  from  all  discrimination, 
represents  the  most  perfect  equality  of  service,  and  is  the  only- 
tax  which  a  citizen  can  pay  which  can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
a  reciprocal  for  the  service  which  the  State  renders  to  him  in  pro- 
tecting his  person,  all  other  taxes  being  in  respect  to  property  or 
business. 

As  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  also  excludes  from 
representation  "  Indians  not  taxed,"  it  would  seem  to  imply  that 
its  authors  regarded  the  exercise  of  suffrage  by  a  citizen  Uiat  was 
not  a  pauper  and  paid  no  direct  tax,  as  an  anomaly  not  likely 
to  occur  under  a  government  founded  upon  equal  public  righto 
and  responsibilities,  and  also  that  a  citizen  who  did  not  pay  any 
direct  tax  to  the  State  was  not  likely  to  have  any  more  correct 
idea  or  measure  of  his  true  relation  to  the  State  than  a  wild 
Indian, 
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If,  however,  public  sentiment  in  any  commnnity  ie  so  adverse 
to  the  levy  of  moderate  poll  taxes  that  their  collection  ia  not  and 
can  not  be  enforced  with  any  degree  of  uniformity  and  equality,  as 
is  reported  to  be  the  case  in  many  States,  then  the  advisability  of 
their  abandonment  can  not  well  be  qnestioned,  for  the  want  of 
respect  for  all  law,  which  always  resnlts  from  the  maiatenance 
upon  the  statute  book  of  any  law  which  a  oommnnity  will  not 
regard  or  permit  to  be  enforced,  is  an  evil  that  far  outweighs  any 
possible  good  that  can  come  from  its  continuance.  Fnrthermore, 
the  statement  is  probably  warranted  that  in  no  instance  in  history 
has  it  been  possible  to  enforce  a  permanent  tax  against  which  by 
common  consent  the  publio  has  revolted. 

In  considering  the  feasibility  of  its  continuance  it  should  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  tax  upon  property  can  be  collected  because 
the  State  holds  a  confiscatory  power  over  the  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tax.  But  tiie  tax  upon  the  non-property-holding  polls 
can  not  be  collected  except  through  the  consent  of  the  assessed 
person,  unless  resort  is  had  to  the  old  law  of  imprisonment  tmtil 
payment  is  made — a  remedy  not  likely  to  find  favor. 

The  recent  experiences  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
are  especially  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetta,  adopted  during  the  Revolution,  limited  the 
■ofFrage  to  "every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  upward,  having  a  freehold  estate  within  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  annual  income  of  three  pounds,  or  any  estate  of  the  value 
of  sixty  pounds."  This  restriction  was  abolished  in  18S1,  but 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  waa  still  required  before  a  man  could  vote. 
In  recent  years,  however,  this  form  of  taxation  has  become  so  un- 
popular in  this  State,  mainly  by  reason  of  a  general  belief  that 
politicians,  without  distinction  of  party,  were  in  the  habit  of  col- 
lectiug  and  disbursing  large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing 
or  bribing  voters  by  payment  of  their  poll  taxes,  that  in  1891  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  which, 
while  retaining  the  previous  obligation  of  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual poll  tax,  abolished  such  payment  as  a  prerequisite  for  vot- 
ing. The  result  was  that  before  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
from  fifty>two  to  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  poll  tax  due  in  the  city 
of  Boston  was  collected  year  by  year ;  but  since  then  the  percent- 
age of  collection  has  fallen  below  forty-four  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  (Aiy'a  own  employees  figure  among  the  delinquents,  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  place  hundreds  of  poll  bills  in  the  hands 
of  the  city  treasurer  for  the  deduction  of  the  amount  due  from 
their  wages.  Leaving  out  the  persons  who  can  not  pay  without 
great  sacrifice,  it  is  stated  that  Boston  is  still  losing  above  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  in  revenue  from  failure  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  upon  polls  that  can  and  should  pay.    And  this,  in  a 
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modified  form,  is  probably  the  sitaation  throngliont  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  PennsylTonia  the  State  Conatitatioa  makes  the  payment  of 
a  State  or  county  tax,  at  least  one  month  before  election,  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  exercise  of  soff rage ;  and  as  the  poll  tax.  iavolves 
the  smallest  amount  of  tax  that  a  citizen  coold  pay,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  almost  every  man  would  pay  it.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  was  found  that  thousands  of  citizens  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the 
political  campaign  committees,  irrespective  of  party,  recognizing 
this  fact,  have  adopted  the  policy  of  f  umishisg  voters  whom  they 
desired  to  influence  with  receipts  for  the  payment  of  their  poll 
taxes ;  and  this  practice  has  attained  to  such  magnitude  in  recent 
years,  that  the  two  leading  party  organizations  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone  purchased  in  the  year  1894  over  ninety-five 
thonsand  such  receipts.  Obviously  this  is  a  form  of  bribery  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  spirit  if  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law;  and  to 
meet  such  a  situation  of  affairs  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  (1897)  enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  by  any  other  person  than  the  elector  against  whom  such  tax 


Neither  of  the  judicial  auihoriiies  above  referred  to  seem  to 
have  grasped  the  great  principle  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
every  truly  free  stale — that  the  power  of  taxation  should  not  he  in- 
voked for  police  pwrposea,  but  be  stricUy  limited  to  the  raising  of 
revenue  to  meet  legitimate  state  expenditures. 

*  During  the  American  eolooUl  period  some  attempti  were  mnde  to  compel  tbs  eierdsa 
of  suffrage  bj  impodng  a  Sue  <n  dtizeng  neglecting  to  Tote  «t  T«gu1kr  clectiona ;  the  fine 
impoaed  in  Hujluid  on  cltJmiB  in  default  of  such  action  having  been  one  hundred  poonda 
of  tobacco.  But  unce  the  adoption  of  the  Fedend  Constitution  no  legislation  of  Uka 
character  ia  tMliered  to  have  taken  place  in  any  of  the  States  until  188B,  irtea  EaiuM  f^Kj 
adopted  a  charter  prorision  imposing  a  tax  of  two  dollara  and  a  half  na  ea^  cdtiien  who 
should  fail  to  vote  at  a  general  election.  This  prorisloQ  coming  up  for  lerieir  before  the 
Btate  courts  of  Missouri,  was  afBnned  in  the  first  instance  by  a  Superior  Court  jndge,  who 
took  the  ground  that  "  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  present  tge  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Stata 
to  compel  its  voters  to  exercise  tbe  election  franchise,  and  if  the  State  can  do  so  the  d^  ia 
mveeted  wltii  Uie  eame  power."  After  enumerating  many  things  of  an  arbitrary  Dttnn  tliBt 
are  done  to  maintain  good  municipal  govemmeat,  the  judge  said  that  he  oould  see  no  legal 
objection  to  the  use  of  tbe  taxing  power  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  a  full  and  perfeot  ex- 
preaaion  of  public  sentiment  and  the  election  of  competent  and  worthy  men  to  public  tdBcaa. 
The  pouliOD  was  an  advanced  one,  he  admitted,  but  not  an  unreasonable  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that "  the  highest  type  of  govenunent  U  attained  when  eveiy  voter  casts  his  vole,  and 
that  vote  is  counted  just  as  it  is  cast."  On  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  State,  the 
provision  was,  however,  declared  unoonititutional,  tiie  language  of  the  decidoo  bdog  aa 
foUowB :  "  Taua  may  be  levied,"  it  said,  "  in  money  or  in  services  having  a  money  value  to 
the  public,  and  be  who  pays  in  money  does  not  neceBsariiy  have  to  pay  more  or  leas  than 
he  who  pays  in  servioee,  and  vict  vena,  and  it  is  upon  this  prindple  that  these  taiea  ara 
upheld  -,  but  who  can  estimate  the  money  value  to  the  pubUo  of  a  voleT  It  is  d^rading 
to  the  franchlee  to  associate  it  with  such  an  idea.  The  ballot  of  the  hnnbleet  in  the  laud 
may  mold  the  destiny  of  the  nation  for  ages." 
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"  The  man  who  will  not  Ymj  a  tax  receipt,  bat  expects  hia 
party  to  purchase  it  for  him,  is  a  bad  citizen.  He  is,  in  effect,  a 
person  who  is  bribed,  and  who  holds  the  value  of  Ms  vote  at  a 
very  small  stem."— Philadelphia  TS.mea. 

Of  other  terms  employed  to  indicate  different  forms  or  meth- 
ods of  taxation,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
which  is  essential  to  any  correct  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
following  are  the  most  important : 

DmscT  AND  Indirect  TAZBa — Taxes  are  generally  charac- 
terized or  classified  as  being  either  direct  ot  indired  ;  but  these 
terms,  although  in  common  use,  are  somewhat  indefinite,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  economists  to  agree  as  to  their  exact  meaning ; 
while  in  the  United  States  this  indefiniteness  has  been  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  its  Supreme  Federal  Court  has  felt  com- 
pelled by  the  language  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  assign  to 
the  term  " direct"  as  applicable  to  taxation,  a  " legal "  rather  than 
an  economic  definition. 

In  a  general  sense  the  term  direct  is  applied  to  those  taxes 
which  are  demanded  from  the  particular  persons  whom  it  is 
intended  or  desired  shall  pay  them ;  and  indire<^  to  those  which 
are  demanded  from  a  person  with  the  expectation  and  intention 
that  he  shall  indemnify  himself  for  payment  of  the  same  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  person.*  There  is,  furthermore,  a  marked 
distinction,  founded  on  sotmd  philosophy,  between  a  direct  and 
indirect  tax,  which,  if  concisely  expressed,  will  constitute  two 
unimpeachable  definitions.  Thus  an  indirect  tax,  whoever  may 
first  advance  it,  is  paid  voluntarily  and  primarily  (in  the  sense  of 
ultimately)  by  the  consumer  of  the  taxed  article.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  direct  tax  haa  always  in  it  an  element  of  compulsion  ;  not 
necessarily  on  the  person  who  advances  the  tax  in  block,  but  on 
the  person  who  is  compelled  to  use  or  consume  the  taxed  property 

*  "  Id  the  sraaMmeDt  of  tadirect  taiatfon,  mi  such  as  is  intended  to  bear  apoD  spedfic 
clitiCT  of  eoDBUinptioi],  the  object  iUelf  is  alooe  attended  to  withont  regard  to  tbe  pftTtv 
who  maj  incar  tbe  charge.  Sometjoiea  a  portion  of  the  Tiloe  of  the  apeciflc  product  is 
demanded  at  tbe  time  of  prodnctioD — u  in  France,  la  reepect  to  tbe  arUcle  of  salt.  Some- 
thnea  the  demand  ia  made  on  eoti7,  either  into  tbe  Slate,  a*  In  the  dudee  of  Import ;  or 
Into  tbe  tomu  oolj,  aa  in  tbs  duties  of  entij,  Somelimea  tbe  tax  ia  demanded  of  the  con- 
miner  at  the  Dkoment  of  tnuBfer  to  him  from  tlie  last  producer — m  In  the  cue  of  tbe  Biamp 
dnt;,  and  tbe  dntj  cm  theatrical  tickets  In  France.  Sometlmet  the  Qoveninient  requires  a 
ooomiodi^  to  bear  a  particular  mark,  tor  viiich  it  makes  a  cha^e — ai  in  the  case  of  tbe 
■Maj  mark  on  Bilver  and  a  stamp  oo  newipapen.  Sometimea  It  monopoUzes  tbe  manafao- 
tnre  of  a  particalar  article  ot  the  performance  of  a  particular  kind  of  biuineee— as  In  the 
moDopol;  of  tobaoco  and  the  postage  of  letters.  Bometimes,  instead  of  charging  the  com- 
modi^  itself,  It  chargea  the  pajment  of  its  price — as  in  the  case  of  stamps  on  receipts  and 
mercantile  paper.  All  these  are  different  intTg  of  ruaing  a  revenue  bj  Indirect  taxation ; 
for  the  demand  Is  not  made  on  aoj  penoo  in  particular,  but  attaches  up<ni  tbe  pcodoct  or 
articte  taxed."— Jf.  Jean  Say,  TrtatUe  on  Poiitieal  Sconomy,  18tl. 
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or  its  prodact  For  example,  there  is  nothing  cotnpnlsoty  or  nn- 
eqnal  in  an  ordinary  license  tax.  If  the  license  is  high,  no  one  ia 
compelled  to  enga^  in  a  hnsiness  covered  hy  its  legal  require- 
ment ;  and  few  persons  will  nntil  the  average  profits  of  the  taxed 
bnsinesB  by  the  regular  laws  of  competition  finally  reach  the 
average  profits  of  other  like  employments  or  inveatmenta.  A  tax 
on  commodities  like  whisky,  tobacco,  fermented  liqaore,  oleo- 
margarine, playing  cards,  dice,  and  the  like,  can  always  be  avoided 
as  a  primary  tax,  or  can  be  paid  at  discretion.  Bat  there  is 
nothing  voluntary  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  upon  aS,  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  or  on  the  income  of  such  property.  Human 
beings  can  not  subsist  without  some  forms  of  personal  property, 
and  therefore  a  tax  upon  all  personal  property  or  its  income  is  of 
necessity  compulsory  and  not  voluntary.  Any  general  assess- 
ments of  personal  property  on  or  by  reason  of  its  income,  as  well 
as  assessments  on  real  estate,  are  unavoidable  in  their  nature,  and 
therefore,  from  a  philosophic  or  economic  point  of  view,  are 
typically  direct  taxes.  (See  Alexander  Hamilton's  brief  in  the 
Carriage  case,  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vii,  p.  848.) 

The  presence  or  absence  of  the  principle  of  compulsion  as  con- 
stituting the  essential  difference  between  a  direct  uid  an  indirect 
tax  has  not,  it  is  believed,  been  before  recognized  by  economists. 
And  yet  it  is  clearly  involved  or  comprised  in  the  definitions 
given  by  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  subject  Thus  M. 
Leroy  Beaulien,  in  his  TVatM  de  la  Science  des  Finances,  charac- 
terises those  taxes  "  as  direct  which  the  legislator  intends  should 
be  paid  at  once  and  immediately  by  him  who  bears  their  burden. 
They  strike  at  once  his  fortune  or  his  revenue,  and  every  interme- 
diary between  him  and  the  treasury  is  suppressed,"  McCullooh 
(Principles  of  Taxation)  describes  a  tax  "  to  be  direct  when  it  ia 
immediately  taken  from  property,"  and  indirect  "  when  it  is  taken 
from  its  owners  by  making  them  pay  for  liberty  to  use  certain 
articles  or  exercise  certun  privileges."  M.  Say  defines  a  direct 
tax  to  be  the  "  absolyie  demand  of  a  specific  portion  of  an  indi- 
vidual's real  or  supposed  revenue."    (Political  Economy,  p.  461.) 

Ia  the  assessment  of  direct  taxes  a  proportionality  is  generally 
sought  between  the  person  who  pays  and  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty, or  ability  to  pay.  Thus,  in  the  taxation  of  watches,  which 
are  popular  subjects  for  direct  taxation,  the  proportionality  be- 
tween the  owner  who  pays  and  the  amount  of  property  rated  is 
recognized  and  maintained,  by  imposing,  as  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  watches  of  gold  and  one  of  seventy- 
five  cents  on  watches  of  silver.  In  the  assessment  of  indirect 
taxes  the  maintenance  of  any  proportionality  between  the  tax- 
payer and  his  fortune  ia  not  regarded.  The  idea  of  a  personal 
assessment,  which  is  characteristic  of  direct  taxes,  furthermore 
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does  not  apply  to  indirect  taxes,  and  the  person  upon  whom  the 
Incidence  of  such  taxation  primarily  falls  may  be  regarded  as  ad- 
Tancing  rather  than  paying  the  tta,  which  is  ultimately  paid  by 
a  conanmer,  not  as  a  tax,  but  aa  a  part  of  the  market  price  of  a 
commodity. 

In  other  words,  the  general  effect  if  not  the  avowed  object  of 
an  indirect  tax  is  to  place  ita  burden  in  a  roundabout  way  on  the 
person  who  ultimately  bears  it.  Taxes  on  imports,  or  customs 
duea ;  most  internal  revenue  taxes ;  "  octroi "  taxes,  or  taxes 
levied  by  municipalities  on  commodities — ^mainly  articles  of  food 
—brought  within  their  limits  from  without;  stajnps  and  fees  for 
registering  or  verifying  documents,  are  typical  examples  of  in- 
direct taxation. 

The  objections  to  this  form  of  taxation  are  so  great  as  to 
warrant  their  characterization  as  evils.  In  the  jvrst  place,  they 
prevent  the  taxpayer  from  knowing  what  he  pays,  by  mixing  up 
the  price  of  an  article  with  the  tax,  aa  has  been  alr^bdy  noticed. 
Secondly,  they  enhance  the  cost  of  a  commodity  to  the  consumer 
to  a  degree  (often  largely)  in  excess  of  the  original  burden  of  the 
tax.  Thus,  if  an  importer  of  sugar,  salt,  wool,  coal,  or  metals 
pays  taxes  on  these  commodities  when  they  enter  the  territory  of 
another  country  (as>  for  example,  that  of  the  United  States),  he 
adds  them  to  the  first  or  invoice  cost  of  the  importation.  On  this 
aggregate  he  calculates  and  adds  interest  and  profits  when  he 
sells  to  a  wholesale  dealer ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  by  every 
smaller  dealer  or  retailer  through  whose  hands  tiie  commodities 
pass  on  their  way  to  final  consumption ;  and  as  the  number  of 
such  intermediaries  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  articles  sold  by 
small  retulers,  the  final  burden  of  the  tax  is  greatest  on  the  very 
poor,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  bay  in  very  small  quan- 
tities.* There  is  thus  a  very  real  and  close  connection  between 
indirect  taxation  and  pauperism. 

In  dealing  with  the  relative  influence  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  took 
the  position  in  a  parliamentary  discussion  in  1859  that  "  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  involves  the  question  between  rich  and 

*  Scone  7euf  sioce,  ■(  the  InsUooe  of  the  writer,  tlie  Ute  Ch«rlM  L  Brtoe  InatitaMd 
an  eiuninatirai  to  determine  the  diiferenoe  in  price  to  tndiTidiuU  consumers  of  coal  bought 
in  eomptntivel;  luge  tnd  •mall  quindtlea.  He  reported  that  as  a  rate,  when  coal  could 
be  delirered  at  priTate  retideooee  In  Ibe  taVj  of  New  York  (at  the  time  when  the  investigation 
waa  made)  for  four  doUan  and  a  half  per  (on,  it«  cost  to  (he  people  whose  pover^  com- 
pelled ha  porcbaae  bj  the  "bncketful"  wat  at  least  twelve  dollars  per  too.  And  yet  when 
■abeequeDtl;  a  philanthropie  capitalist  proposed  to  renedj  this  grierance  of  the  poor  bj 
telling  eo«l  bought  in  miall  qwmtltiee  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  his  attempt  did  not  meet 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  people  whom  be  desired  to  serve,  bj  reason  of  «a  inference 
by  them  that  tbe  project  muit  in  some  way  be  a  acheme  for  the  promotitm  of  private  gain 
rather  tlian  public  good. 
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poor.  All  classes  pay  indirect  taxation :  the  middle  and  wealthy 
pay  direct;  bnt  indirect  taxes  press  macL  more  seriouslj  on  the 
laboring  population." 

An  instmctiTe  comparison  of  the  method  and  influence  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  may  be  instituted  by  supposing  the 
two  systems  to  be  put  into  practical  operation  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, for  effecting  a  purpose  which  all  are  willing  to  admit 
is  most  desirable  or  necessary.  For  example,  a  town  meeting  ia 
held  to  provide  means  for  buUding  a  bridge.  The  direct  and 
honest  way  would  be  to  assess  and  levy  aa  equitable  tax,  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  proposed  expenditure,  on  the  property  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  An  indirect  way,  as  exemplified  by  the 
tariff  (omitting  the  complicated  machinery  for  appraising  mer- 
chandise), would  be  to  provide  that  the  storekeepers  of  the  town 
should  charge,  on  account  of  the  proposed  expenditure,  an  excess 
over  general  prices  to  the  extent  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  sugar, 
twenty-five  cents  more  per  yard  on  woolen  cloth,  five  cents  more 
for  each  tin  pall  or  cup,  and,  keeping  an  account,  return  the 
results  of  the  extra  prices  paid  on  the  above-mentioned  and  other 
like  commodities  by  their  consumers,  to  tiie  town  treasury. 
Would  it  not  be  evident  that  under  such  a  method  of  procedure 
the  wealth  of  the  town  would  in  a  great  degree  escape  taxation 
for  the  constmction  of  the  bridge,  and  that  its  expense  and  bur> 
den  would  fall  mainly  upon  the  poor ;  inasmuch  as  the  average 
amount  of  consumption  of  sugar,  cloth,  and  tin  by  the  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  the  average  per  capita  taxation  contingent  on  the 
same,  would  have  no  just  or  uniform  relation  to  their  ability  to 
pay  for  the  same  ?  A  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year  income  will 
not  probably  consume  ten  times  as  much  sugar  as  one  with  one 
tlionsand  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  imported  commodities  charged  with  import 
duties,  not  only  is  the  price  of  the  imported  commodity  enhanced 
directly  by  the  duty,  but  the  price  of  a  much  lai^r  quantity  of 
competing  product  of  domestic  origin  is  increased  to  approxi- 
mately  the  same  extent.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
average  difference  in  the  prices  of  these  commodities  in  England 
and  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years  from  1878  to  1887  in- 
clusive, occasioned  by  the  imposition  of  indirect  customs  taxes 
by  the  latter  country  on  such  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  its  domestic  consumption  as  was  imported,  increased  the  cost 
of  the  total  consumption  of  these  products  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  mentioned,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $550,000,000. 
Such  an  increase  represented  an  average  of  (55,000,000  per  annum 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  a  like  quantity  to  consumers  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  same  period ;  an  aggregate,  according  to  the 
census  data  of  1880,  in  excess  of  the  entire  capital  invested  in  the 
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iron  and  steel  indoBtriee  of  tiie  country,  including  all  its  miuea  of 
tx)th  coal  and  iron. 

An  incident  also  iUastratiTO  o(  the  character  of  an  indirect 
tax  was  afforded  some  years  ago  when  it  was  proposed  in  Wash- 
ington to  ez-GoTemoT  Warmoth,  of  Louifiiana,  as  representa- 
tive  of  tlie  angar-producing  interest  of  that  State,  to  snbstitate  a 
bonnty  on  domestic  sugars  in  place  of  the  protection  afforded  hy 
the  then  tariff  (taxation)  on  the  importation  of  foreign  sngara 
The  Bnggestion  was  repelled  with  no  little  warmth,  on  the  ground 
ttiat  such  a  snbstitation  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  domestic 
BUgar  industry.  "  The  people,"  he  said, "  know  that  a  bounty  is  a 
tax,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  out  its  amount  would  insist  upon 
its  repeal,  and  thus  the  sugar  interest  would  lose  both  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tax  on  foreign  competitive  imports  as  well  as  the 
boonty."  How  far  subsequent  events  harmonized  with  this  fore- 
cast by  Mr.  Warmoth  is  worthy  of  brief  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion. Congress  in  1891  entirely  repealed  all  the  tariff  (tax)  on  the 
importation  of  raw  sugars,  and  to  compensate  the  domestic  pro- 
dncers  of  sngar  for  the  abrogation  of  the  protection  which  had 
been  previously  given  them,  authorized  the  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  bounty  of  from  one  and  three  fourths  to 
two  cents  per  pound  on  their  product.  In  a  little  more  than  four 
years  subsequently,  when  the  effect  of  the  bounty— aggregating 
over  (30,000,000  and  representing  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  sugctf  entitled  to  bonnty — had  been  fully  recognized  by 
the  public.  Congress  repealed  the  act  authorizing  its  payment 
without  restoring  the  former  protective  duties;  and  with  such 
a  pronounced  approval  of  its  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  no  Congress 
will  hereafter  authorize  the  direct  payment  of  bounties  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  for  any  purpose.* 

The  Rblativb  Burden  ov  Taxpayers  of  Direct  and  Indi- 
BBCrr  Taxation. — Any  discussion  of  this  subject  would  be  incom- 

*  The  fiuvluiieiit^  qoMtiad  inTolTSd  in  this  iug«r-bi«n^  matter  baa  never  been  pused 
npoo  directly  b;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but  the  disbiuHment  of  the 
money  voted  by  Oongraes  for  the  payment  of  tbe  augar  bounties  liaving  been  withheld  by 
the  Comptroner  of  tbe  United  Statea  Treaaury  on  the  ground  that  tbe  appropriation  was 
imcoaatitationa],  the  case  came  up  before  the  United  Slates  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  austained  the  opinion  of  tbe  Treasury  official,  and  waa  adverse  to 
tbe  claim  that  "tbe  general  welfare"  clause  of  tbe  Oonstitntion  might  be  stretched  to 
eneoortge  the  production  of  a  oommodity  by  a  bounty.  "  If  to  Congress  be  oonceded,"  It 
said,  ■*  the  power  to  grant  subsidies  from  the  public  revenues  to  all  objects  It  may  deem  to 
be  for  the  general  welfare,  then  it  follows  that  thia  discretloD  renders  superfluous  all  tbe 
apedal  de]egati<»ks  of  power  oontaiued  in  the  Coostitation,  and  opens  a  way  for  a  Bood  of 
socialistic  le^station,  the  specious  plea  for  all  of  which  has  ever  been  '  the  general  wel- 
fare.'" For  further  notice  of  this  celebrated  case  see  Chapter  VII,  Popular  Sdenoe 
Htratbly,  p.  OIB. 
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plete  that  failed  to  notice  the  estimates  of  the  relative  bardeti  on 
taxpayers  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  by  persons  well  qoali- 
fied  by  study,  and  administrative  tax  experience,  to  express  aa 
opinion. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the  cost  of  collecting  di- 
rect taxes  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  than  le  the  case  with  indirect 
taxes,  and  that  of  the  receipt  contingent  on  the  former  the  largest 
proportion  accrues  to  the  Qovemment.  Thus  in  Prussia,  where 
the  administration  of  tEixation  may  be  characterized  generaUy  as 
despotic,  the  cost  of  raising  revenue  from  direct  taxes  has  been 
reported  at  four  per  cent  and  of  indirect  at  twelve  per  cent.  Under 
a  direct  tax  system  everybody  knows  how  much  he  really  pays, 
and  if  he  votes  for  war  or  any  other  expeasive  national  luxury,  he 
does  it  with  his  eyes  open  to  what  it  costs  hioL  If  all  taxes  were 
direct,  taxation  would  be  much  more  apparent  than  at  present, 
and  there  would  be  a  continuous  popular  demand,  which  at  pres- 
ent there  is  not,  for  economy  in  public  expenditures. 

In  England  it  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  fifiy  millions 
of  indirect  taxes  paid  into  the  exchequer,  aeverdy  milliona  are 
finally  taken  from  consumers ;  and  M.  Gnyot,  late  French  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  has  recently  shown  by  a  series  of  statistical  dia- 
grams, that  the  octroi  system  of  indirect  taxation  in  France  adds 
on  an  average  twenty  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  goods  to  consomera 
over  and  above  the  tax.*  In  New  Zealand,  where  a  compu«- 
tively  small  population  and  limited  and  definite  sources  of  revenue 
have  afforded  extraordinary  facilities  for  making  an  analysis,  an 
expert  has  recently  calculated  that  for  every  million  and  a  half 
collected  through  the  customs  the  people  of  that  colony  have  paid 
not  less  than  a  million  and  two  thirds. 

In  1851  a  committee  of  the  Liverpool  (England)  Financial  Re- 
form Association  published  a  statement,  that  a  careful  investiga- 
tion instituted  by  it  showed,  that  the  difference  between  the 
net  amount  paid  into  the  exchequer  from  indirect  taxes  and  the 
gross  amount  taken  through  or  in  consequence  of  this  system 
from  the  taxpayers,  was  not  leas  than  an  average  of  thirty-seven 
per  cent;  and  added  that  the  evidence  that  had  led  to  this  con- 
clusion "can  neitiier  be  controverted  as  matter  of  fact,  nor 
strengthened  as  a  matter  of  argument." 

In  J846  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  United  States  Senate  to 
report  the  extent  to  which  the  price  of  domestic  products  was 
enhanced  by  the  then  existing  duties  imposed  on  the  import  of 

*  It  oeema  Incredibie,  he  U  reported  u  gnphicsllj  M^iog,  "  thkt  Frenchmen,  luiuJJj 
•0  Mndtive  to  ridimile,  can  qoletl;  eabmit  to  be '  aire*t«4 '  and '  plucked '  like  fovb,  with- 
<>«(  ciTing  ont  agaiut  thii  antiquated  method  of  indirect  tustion  onlj  m  long  u  thef  tra 
kept  blind  to  the  tax." 
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competing  commodities, submitted  the  following  statement:  "The 
revenne  from  imports  last  year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions  of 
dollars,  of  which,  twenty-seren  millions  are  paid  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  upon  imports,  and  forty-four  millions  in  enhanced  prices  of 
similar  domestic  articles.  This  estimate  is  based  npon  the  posi- 
tion that  the  daty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import  and  also 
of  its  domestic  rival.  If  the  import  is  enhanced  in  price  by  the 
daty,  BO  mnst  be  its  domestic  rival,  for,  being  like  articles,  their 
price  mnst  be  the  same  in  the  same  market"  (Senate  Document, 
First  Session,  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  1845-'46.)  • 

In  a  debate  in  the  Constitntional  Convention  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1867-'68,  the  late  Hon.  Gfeorge  Opdyke,  a  member, 
and  one  of  the  best  economic  and  fiscal  authorities  of  his  time, 
stated  that  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
conBitmers  of  imported  articles  in  the  United  States  are  "  charged 
with  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  duties  actually 
received  by  the  Government." 

Aa  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  based  on  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  law  of  March,  1883,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  Springer  (for  a  long  time  a  prominent  member  of  Con- 
gress) was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  increase  in  the 
prices  of  domestic  commodities  due  to  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
import  of  competitive  prodacte  had  not  been  less  than  $656,000,000 
for  every  year  of  the  twenty  years  next  precedent  to  1883,  "  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  over  eleven  billions  of  dollars,  not  one  dollar 
of  which  went  into  the  national  Treasury."  (See  North  American 
Review,  voL  cxzxvi,  No.  319.) 

The  experience  of  the  indirect  taxation  of  commodities  also 
shows  that  they  favor  the  concentration  of  business  in  a  few 
hands,  or  the  creation  of  monopolies.  Of  this  the  experience  of 
the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United  States  has  furnished 
some  curious  examples.  Thus  a  tax  was  imposed  in  1864  on 
matches  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  package  of  one  hundred  or 
leas ;  and,  although  comparatively  insignificant,  it  yielded  at  one 
time,  by  reason  of  the  immense  number  of  matches  consumed,  an 
annual  revenne  of  over  $3,500,000,  which  sum  the  manufacturer 
was  obliged  to  advfmoe  by  purchasing  and  affixing  stamps  to  each 
package  as  a  prerequisite  to  selling.  To  manufacturers  furnish- 
ing their  own  design  for  the  stamp,  the  Government  allowed  a 
discount  of  ten  per  cent  on  stamps  of  an  aggregate  value  in  excess 
of  five  hundred  dollars  purchased  at  any  one  time,  and  sixty  days' 
credit  to  such  manufacturers  as  could  offer  satisfactory  security 


*  TbiB  MtiiDflM  wu  foanded  oa  an  apparent!;  careful  ioveatlgatioD  of  the  prio«e  "  ot 
tUteoi  l««4iDg  domestic  artdalea  and  th«  DUDufaetores  tbeieof,  rimilar  to  those  on  vUdi 
tbe  preeent  datiee  (1B4S)  aie  impoud."  .  , 
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(i.  e.,  in  the  form  of  United  States  bonds)  for  their  paytoenfc 
Under  each  circamatances  small  mannfactnrers  with  a  limite 
capital  were  crushed,  and  the  hnsiness  of  manufacturing  concei 
trsted  in  a  very  few  firms,  which  raised  the  retail  price  of  matchc 
to  an  extent  considerahly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  I 
later  years  (1883),  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  this  tax,  the  sii 
gular  spectacle  was  afforded  of  the  larger  manufacturers  streni 
ously  exerting  themselves  to  influence  Congress  to  prevent  th 
repeal,  and  asking  that  they  might  continue  to  he  taxed.  Thei 
efforts  were,  however,  unavailing.  The  tax  was  abolished,  an 
the  retail  price  of  matches  immediately  declined  more  than  fift 
per  centum — L  e.,  from  fifteen  cents  to  six  cents  for  six  boxes. 

Many  years  ago  the  late  Henry  C.  Carey  characterized  indirec 
taxation  in  the  following  forcible  and  figurative  language :  "  Th 
whole  system  of  indirect  taxation,"  he  said,  "  is  mere  pett; 
larceny.  It  is  an  attempt  to  filch  that  which  can  not  be  open! 
demanded.  It  is  one  of  those  '  inventions '  of  man  by  which  th 
few  are  enabled  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  i 
therefore  greatly  favored  by  that  class  of  men  who  prefer  livin: 
by  the  labor  of  others  to  living  by  their  own.  The  man  wh 
plunders  a  city  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  highway  rohbei 
The  one  who  imposes  indirect  taxes  is  of  the  same  species  wit 
the  chevalier  d'indiistne.  All  belong  to  the  genus  of  great  mei 
AH  are  equally  destitute  of  manly  or  generous  feeling,  Tb 
plunderer  of  cities  selects  those  which  are  weak  and  defenseles 
and  the  collector  of  indirect  taxes  selects  the  commodities  use 
by  poor  men  who  can  not  defend  themselves;  and  where  th 
system  most  prevails,  men  are  most  weak  and  cheap  and  foo 
most  dear,"  *  (H.  O.  Carey,  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  pp.  46' 
465,  Philadelphia,  1848.) 

*  "  So  long  as  it  (Indirect  t&iation)  shall  be  permitted  to  exist,  depiqiulatioD,  and  tl 
Bjatem  of  large  rerenuas,  raised  bj  meaiu  of  indirect  taxation,  to  be  squandered  bj  tho 
who  live  b;  managing  the  affairs  of  othen,  most  ccntinoe.  So  long  aa  it  exists,  tlie  plant 
and  farmer  must  conUuue  to  give  a  Urge  portion  ot  th«ir  small  prodnct  in  exchange  for 
Bmall  qnantltj  of  clothing.  So  long  ai  it  exists,  every  attempt  at  the  eetabliahmeit 
freedom  of  trade  must  be  a  failure.  With  its  correction,  ererj  obstacle  to  the  eetablis 
meot  of  perfect  freedom  vlll  disappear,  and  the  taiitf  will  pass  out  of  edsteiice.  Tl 
interest  of  every  fanner  and  planter,  and  of  every  laborer  and  mechanic,  la  directl;  co 
cemed  in  the  adoption  of  a  measure  that  shall  be  calculated  to  promptly  produce  the  effe 
desired — L  e.,  repeal  of  indirect  taxation — bat  it  is  act  more  his  interest  than  lus  dni 
So  long  as  the  present  system  shall  continue,  trade  of  every  kind  mnst  be  snbject  to  viole 
fluotuationa  which  enable  the  few  to  enrich  Ihemselvea  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  ai 
enable  gambling  speculators  to  live  in  palace*  and  ride  in  coaches  by  aid  id  indirect  tax 
tion  levied  upon  the  hard-working  mechaidc  and  honeat  trader,  ruined  by  changes  in  tl 
value  of  thdr  property.  It  Is,  tiierefore,  the  boondeu  duty  of  eveiy  man  dedroos  to  pr 
mote  (he  great  cause  of  morality,  justice,  and  of  truth,  to  unite  bis  efforts  with  those  it  h 
neighbor  for  the  early  accomplishment  of  this  great  object." — B.  C.  Careg,  Paii,  iV«*n 
and  Futitrt,  pp.  pi,  ^7t,  mUadtHphia,  1848. 
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And  yet  Mr.  Carey's  name,  more  than  that  of  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  is  identified  with  a  system  of  raising  revenue 
which  ie  based  ezclnsirely  on  indirect  taxation, 

Mr.  Henry  George,  in  one  of  his  esaaya,  also  thus  forcibly 
makes  clear  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  indirect  taxes  levied 
by  the  FedewJ  Government :  "  Propose,"  he  says, "  to  abolish,  or 
even  reduce,  one  of  these  taxes,  and  Washington  will  be  filled 
with  lobbyists  begging  and  working  for  its  extension.  What 
does  this  mean  P  It  means  that  these  taxes  yield  revenue  to 
private  parties  as  well  as  to  the  Government." 

Carlyle  was  not  far  oat  of  the  way  in  characterizing  legisla- 
tors  who  advocate  indirect  taxation  as  having  a  purpose,  "that 
those  who  are  not  hungry  should  suppress  those  who  are.  The 
pigs  are  to  die — i.  e.,  be  subject  to  taxation — no  conceivable  help 
for  that ;  but  we,  by  God's  blessing,  will  at  least  keep  down  their 
squealing  I " 

The  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  tax- 
ation under  consideration,  has  long  been — since  the  days  of 
Jeremy  Beutham — a  subject  of  discussion,  with  a  trend  of  popular 
sentiment  unmistakably  in  favor  of  indirect,  or  it  should  rather 
be  said  in  opposition  to  direct  taxation.* 

What  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  for  a  conclneion 
so  clearly  adverse  to  public  interest?  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
attempted  it  as  follows:  "The  feeling  is  not  grounded  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  is  of  a  puerile  kind.  An  Bngliahman 
dislikes  not  bo  much  the  payment  as  the  act  of  payment  He 
dislikes  seeing  the  face  of  the  tax  collector  and  being  subjected 
to  his  peremptory  demand.  Perhaps,  too,  the  money  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  directly  out  of  his  pocket  is  the  only  taxation 
which  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  pays  at  all.  That  a  tax  of  two 
shillings  per  pound  on  tea,  or  of  three  shillings  per  bottle  on 
wine,  raises  the  price  of  each  pound  of  tea  and  bottle  of  wine 
which  he  consumes  by  that  and  more  than  that  amount  can  not 

*  "  We  Bud,  u  the  letnlt  of  our  enunlnttion  «od  coutrut,  that  direct  t&iBtioD  is,  in 
emy  eneDtUl  feature,  vaatlj  superior  to  out  present  method ;  that  the  former  accords 
Witt)  jiMllce,  eeotioaij,  and  all  the  other  reqairemeiita  of  a  aouud  poWaj ;  irbite  indiiect  laia- 
tioD  vifdates  eret;  prindple  oa  which  legUlatloD  should  be  based.  It  muat  be  owned,  how- 
arer,  that  notwithstandliig  the  weightj  objections  to  the  one  and  the  eoonomj  and  perfect 
faimeeaof  the  other,  there  are  few  of  our  citizens  whoaredesirouaof  makiiig  tiiepropoeed 
change.  IMrect  taxation  li  a  phraae  that  grates  on  the  nerree  of  all.  Mai  start  at  its 
sound  as  tbongh  it  was  a  portent  of  eril ;  something  which  had  impressed  them  with  deadlj 
tesr.  Thej  seem  to  regard  it  aa  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  to  say  the  least, 
if  not  aa  the  most  forbidding  impeisonatiou  of  that  monster.  So  oopopular  is  this  method 
of  tazattoo,  tliat  an  aspirant  for  pulillc  BtatioD  or  honors  would  as  soon  think  of  committing 
high  treason  aa  propoae  or  advocate  It;  and  if  his  ambition  nere  bounded  by  the  preeeot, 
h«  would  be  right,  for  be  ooold  not  more  eflectually  destroy  his  popularity." — TVeattse  on 
Politieal  Seonomy,  hy  Qtvrgt  Optfyk*. 
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indeed  be  denied.  It  is  the  fact,  and  is  intended  to  be  so,  and  he 
himself  is  perfectly  aware  of  it ;  bat  it  makes  hardly  any  impres- 
sion on  his  practical  feelings  and  associations,  serving  to  illustrate 
the  distinction  between  what  is  merely  known  to  be  trne  and 
what  is  felt  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Mill  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  men's  minds  are  so 
little  guided  by  reason  on  this  subject  that  if  it  was  attempted  to 
raise  all  the  imperial  revenae  of  Great  Britain  by  direct  taxation, 
the  dissatiefaction  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  having  to  pay  so 
much  would  be  extreme. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1860,  the 
Earl  of  Derby  said  that  "by  making  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  depend  upon  direct  taxation  the  pressure  would 
be  so  odious  that  wars  would  be  avoided,  because  no  party  wonld 
incur  the  odium  of  carrying  them  on." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  high  direct  taxes,  making  evident 
to  the  most  unobservant  citizen  the  excess  of  burden  imposed 
upon  him,  have  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  repudiation  of  public 
debts  in  the  United  States,  and  the  arrest  or  ruination  of  internal 
improvements  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  George  Opdyke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Political  Economy, 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  phenomenon  of  preference  for  indirect 
taxation  in  the  United  States  might  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact,  that  the  unjust  manner  in  which  taxes  were  levied  by 
Great  Britain  on  her  American  colonies  engendered  in  the  public 
mind  of  their  people  "a  deep-seated  hatred  of  every  form  of  taxa- 
tion ;  and  the  direct  being  its  most  visible  or  sensible  form,  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  worst — an  impression  that  was  strength- 
ened when  the  most  unpopular  of  our  Presidents  (the  elder 
Adams)  recommended  this  policy,  uid  when  the  opposing  polit' 
ical  party,  seizing  the  occasion  to  profit  by  public  prejudice, 
represented  it  as  the  worst  form  of  tyranny."  * 

An  economic  phenomenon  in  connection  with  this  subject  goes 
far  to  support  the  idea  that  political  economy  can  not  be  an  exact 
science,  inasmuch  as  it  is  largely  or  wholly  based  on  human 
action,  concerning  which  nothing  certain  and  invariable  can  be 

*  As  acnW  ecoDomio  itadent  and  obaerrer  writce  u  lollowe  im  thU  subject :  ■*  I  baxe 
been  Tei7  much  struck  by  the  apathj  of  laipajera  to  the  increaiie  of  taxes  in  thdr  noet 
direot  tana.  Ttke  Philadelphia,  for  example.  Nsarl;  ever;  man  omie  a  houae  there, 
•nd  jet  there  seem*  to  have  been  do  objection  to  the  gros««st  muDidpal  eitraTagance, 
entailing  heavier  and  heavier  Inirdens  every  year.  The  city  to-daj  levies  about  ten  times 
■■  much  per  head  as  it  did  tUrty  or  forty  years  aga  The  exact  flgores  would  be  easy  to 
get,  and  would  certidnly  point  a  moral  adverse  to  your  view  that  direct  taxation  ia  twin 
tirother  to  public  economy.  I  am  inclined  to  look  for  en  explanation  to  the  fact  that  [«•! 
estate  values  have  ateadilj  risen,  so  that  after  ill  the  increaie  of  taxatliKi  has  bees  eauly 
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predicated.  Thus  the  ar^^meot  and  evidence  are  complete  that 
it  is  not  a  wise,  humane,  or  perhaps  a  moral  policy  for  a  state 
created  or  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  its  people  to  adopt  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  for  the  raising 
of  revenue ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is  contrary  to  haman  nature 
for  a  people  to  desire  or  he  willing  to  pay  more  for  any  service  or 
commodity  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  pei^orm  more  work  in  return  for  the  same  than  is  a  fair 
equivalent.  And  yet  both  governments  and  the  people  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times  (including  the  present)  have  shown  a 
preference  for  this  system  of  taxation  over  any  other. 

One  explanation  of  this  curious  inconsistency  is  as  follows; 
It  is  and  ever  has  been  the  aim  of  all  governments  to  avoid  re- 
sponsibility and  occasion  for  popular  criticism  in  respect  to  their 
financial  policy;  and  a  direct  tax  is  an  annual  reminder  to  their 
citizens  or  subjects  of  tiie  burden  of  government,  and  prompts 
them  to  hold  the  government  to  a  strict  accountahUity,  Under  a 
free  or  popular  form  of  government  a  general  systwn  of  direct 
taxation  would  practicaUy  call  for  an  annual  judgment  of  the 
voters  on  the  fiscal  policy  of  an  administration  in  power,  and  such 
a  tightening  of  the  purse-strings  as  would  reverse  such  policy  in 
ease  of  its  popular  disapproval.  But  with  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation,  as  a  tariff  on  imports,  a  govemment  can  undertake  the 
most  nimecessary  and  extravagant  measures  and  obtain  revenue 
sutBcient  to  defray  its  contingent  expenditures  without  general 
popular  disapproval 

Indeed,  the  best  defense  that  can  be  offered  for  the  continued 
resort  to  indirect  taxation  is,  that  with  the  present  large  demands 
on  the  part  of  all  civilized  states  for  revenue  to  meet  increasing 
fiscal  obligations,  mainly  incnrred  for  war  expenditures,  past  and 
present,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  pay  direct  taxes, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  maintain  the  modem  gov- 
ernment without  large  contributions  from  people  of  limited  re- 
sources ;  and  that  this  purpose  can  only  be  accomplished  by  taxing 
them  indirectly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  replied  that  if 
direct  t»xation  was  alone  made  the  agency  for  obtaining  revenue, 
onnecessarily  large  expenditures  through  the  resistance  of  the 
masses  would  not  he  possible.  In  like  manner,  if  the  present  in- 
direct taxes  levied  on  imports  by  the  United  States  were  to  be 
replaced  by  direct  t^es,  collected  in  money  or  in  kind  from  pur- 
chasers for  final  consumption,  on  whom  the  burden  in  both  cases 
finally  rests — if  every  person  buying  silk  or  sugar  were  stopped 
by  a  government  tax  gatherer  at  the  door  of  the  place  of  pur<^ase 
and  thirty  per  cent  of  his  purchases  taken  in  kind  in  one  case 
and  fifty  per  cent  in  the  other  in  payment  for  taxes,  it  is  safe  to 
■ay  that  such  a  system  would  not  continue  oi>erative  any  longer 
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thtm  would  aaffice  for  the  people,  throagli  legal  methods,  to  com- 
pel its  modification.  One  explanation — L  e.,  of  inconsistency — 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  pay  taxes  is,  that  although  the 
benefits  deriTed  from  the  institution  of  government  (which  practi- 
cally can  not  exist  without  taxation)  are  of  the  first  importance, 
they  are  not  so  very  obvious,  nor  so  striking,  as  to  be  readily 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  masses,  who  are  accordingly 
apt  to  look  with  complacence  upon  a  direct  (personal)  demand 
for  a  tax  in  the  light  of  a  compulsory  payment,  for  which  no 
equivalent  is  returned.  Indeed,  this  feeling  is  so  strong  that  it 
has  become  an  almost  popular  maxim  in  all  countries  that "  there 
is  nothing  which  a  person  so  hates  to  do  as  to  pay  taxes,"  in  case 
they  are  direct.  But  by  the  ingenious  plan  of  ttuiug  articles  on 
which  incomes  are  expended,  rather  than  openly  demanding  a 
portion  of  the  income  itself,  the  amount  of  taxation  is  concealed 
from  the  mass  of  taxpayers,  and  its  payment  is  made  to  appear 
in  some  measure  voluntary.  The  indirect  tax  being  generally 
advanced  rather  than  paid,  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  importers,  the  ultimate  purchasers  for  consump- 
tion confound  the  tax  with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity. 
No  separate  demand  being  made  upon  them  for  the  tax,  it  es- 
capes their  consideration,  and  the  article  which  they  receive 
seems  the  fair  equivalent  of  the  sacrifice  made  in  acquiring  it. 
Indirect  taxes  have  also  the  advantage  of  being  paid  by  degrees, 
in  small  portions,  and  at  a  time  when  the  commodities  are 
wanted  for  consumption,  or  when  it  is  most  convenient  for  the 
consumer  to  pay  them."  * 

la  the  attempt,  furthermore,  of  civilized  rulers  to  maintain  a 
civUized  government  over  an  uncivilized  people,  there  seems  to  be 
no  practical  method  of  compelling  such  a  people  to  help  maintain 
a  proper  and  desirable  government  except  through  a  resort  to  in- 
direct taxation.  Thus,  in  British  India,  a  country  of  low  civiliza- 
tion, small  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  under  such  climatic  con- 
ditions as  necessitate  the  minimum  of  clothing,  shelter,  and  food, 
the  only  way  by  which  the  mass  of  the  native  population  can  be 
compelled  to  contribute  anything  whatever,  apart  from  a  tax  on 
land  in  the  form  of  rent,  toward  the  support  of  a  government 
whose  beneficent  and  civilizing  influence  has  become  a  matter  of 
history,  is  by  the  taxation  of  salt,  the  consumption  of  which  is 
a  necessity  to  all,  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  which 
can  in  a  great  measure  be  controlled. 

In  the  British  island  and  colony  of  Jamaica,  populated  mainly 
by  emancipated  blacks  and  their  descendants  (557,133  out  of  a 
total  of  580,801  in  1881),  who  own  little  or  no  land,  and  consume 
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little  of  food  other  tlian  what  is  produced  almost  epontaneously, 
the  problem  of  how  to  raise  revenue  by  any  form  of  taxation  for 
defraying  the  necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government  haa  been 
one  of  great  embarrassment.  For  the  year  1884  these  expenditures 
averaged  three  dollars  and  forty  cents  per  head  of  the  entire 
population,  and  of  this  amount  an  average  of  about  fifty  cents  per 
head  could  only  be  obtained  from  any  internal  taxation,  and  this 
mainly  through  the  indirect  agency  of  licenses  tuid  stamps,  and  not 
by  imy  direct  assessment.  The  balance  of  required  revenue  was  ob- 
tained  from  a  special  tax  on  some  set  manufacture,  and  from  export 
and  import  duties.  A  similar  state  of  afifairs  in  Mexico,  heretofore 
noticed  somewhat  in  detail  (see  vol.  zliz,  No.  1,  pages  45, 46),  would 
also  seem  to  necessitate  a  resort  to  a  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that 
while  the  States  and  municipal  governments  of  the  Federal  Union 
derive  their  revenues  almost  entirely  from  direct  taxation,  the 
national  revenues  flow  almost  wholly  from  indirect  taxes  on  com- 
modities or  personal  property. 

Attention  is  here  also  particularly  directed  to  a  fact  that  has 
almost  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  economic  and  fiscal  authori- 
ties and  writers,  and  that  is  the  remarkable  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  British  tax  system,  where- 
by, through  an  extensive  substitution  of  direct  for  indirect  taxa- 
tion, the  burden  of  tax  incidence  has  been  shifted  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  community  at  large  to  the  propertied  classes.  Thus,  in 
ISll-'^Z,  indirect  ttuces  yielded  seventy-three  per  cent  and  direct 
taxes  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  imperial  revenue,  but  in 
1895-'96  indirect  taxes  yielded  fifty-two  per  cent  and  direct  taxes 
forty-eight  per  cent.  Is  not  the  inference  warranted,  that  in  the 
change  in  the  incidence  of  British  taxation  above  noted  is  to  be 
found  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  remarkable  and  pro- 
gressive increase,  in  comparatively  recent  years,  in  the  consump- 
tion  of  the  various  commodities  that  enter  into  the  living  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  it  not  also  singular  that 
the  above  facts  and  their  possible  inference  do  not  as  yet  seem 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  those  most  interested  in  social 
economics  ? 

[To  ft,  contin^a.] 


Ths  Uazamas  is  the  name  of  a  society  of  mountain  climbers  organized 
OB  the  summit  of  Mount  Hood  in  1894  for  the  promotion  of  mountain  ex- 
ploration, the  protection  of  forests  and  scenery,  and  the  acquisition  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge  coDCeming'  these  things.  The  qualification 
for  meiobership  is  the  ascent  of  a  recognized  snow-cap  peak.  The  meeting 
at  which  the  society  was  organized  was  attended  by  193  people,  who  as- 
cended 11,235  feet  for  the  purpose.  ,  , 
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SUICIDE  AND  THE  ENVIEONMENT. 

Bi  BOBEBT  N.   BEEVES. 

IN  the  diecuBsion  of  the  increase  of  suicide  in  the  United  States, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  consideration  of  the  act  as  a 
crime,  bnt  little,  comparatively,  in  reference  to  its  causes  or  to 
those  preventives  which  society  has  power  to  enforce.  Dr.  D..R. 
Dewey,  who  some  years  ago  made  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  related  to  the  New  England  States,  declared  that  since 
the  year  I860  suicide  had  increased  in  those  States  to  the  extent 
of  thirtyfive  per  cent.  This  percentage,  with  but  slight  varia- 
tions, will  probably  apply  to  all  other  States  of  the  Union  where 
there  is  great  industiM  and  commercial  activity. 

Suicide  is  so  violent  a  reversal  of  that  strongest  instinct  of 
Nature — the  instinct  of  self-preservation — that  its  causes  and 
preventives  will  always  be  the  subject  of  deep  Mid  careful  in- 
vestigation. If  it  is  on  the  increase,  there  must  be  causes  for  its 
increase,  and  these  causes  being  ascertained,  it  is  then  our  duty  to 
devise  means  for  its  prevention.  Instmity,  heredity,  financial  re- 
verses; and  domestic  complications  may  be  direct  incentives  to 
suicide,  but  back  of  them  all  is  the  real  cause — the  growth  of  a 
nervous,  disordered  temperament  in  the  American  people.  The 
steady  habits  of  our  colonial  ancestors  no  longer  satisfy  us,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  those  amusements,  those  ventures  and  schemes 
which  excite  the  mind  and  nervous  system  to  the  highest  degree 
are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
fundamental  cause  of  all  suicide.  But  it  is  only  with  the  direct 
incentive  that  society  is  capable  of  dealing,  and  these  direct 
causes  are  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  classify  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  individual 
may  be  impelled  to  self-destruction  by  circumstances,  by  an 
innate  craving  or  instinct,  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  by  the 
unhealthy  reasoning  of  a  disordered  intellect,  and  by  many 
other  influences.  Suicides  may  therefore  he  divided  into  two 
great  classes — those  in  which  reason  is  called  upon  to  decide 
between  life  and  death,  and  those  which  are  due  to  impulse  or 
insanity.  In  the  former  class  the  self -destroyer  has,  after  reason- 
ing upon  his  condition,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  death  is  the 
most  acceptable  of  impending  evils.  In  this  class  may  be  placed 
all  those  suicides  due  to  sickness,  financial  embarrassment,  tin- 
gratified  ambition,  the  desire  to  escape  justice,  and  causes  of  a 
like  nature. 

Among  the  second  class,  or  those  self-murders  which  are  the 
direct  or  indirect  outcome  of  insanity,  may  be  inclnded  all  cases 
of  persons  who  are  impelled  to  destroy  their  lives  when  insane,  of 
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those  who  commit  the  act  on  some  triTial  cause  or  proTocation  or 
from  imitatioD,  of  those  who  while  sane  give  way  to  sudden  im- 
pnlse,  and  of  those  who,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  suc- 
cumb at  their  own  hands  to  a  growing  impnlse,  Civilization, 
drunkemiess,  imitation,  and  hereditary  propensities  are  account- 
able for  much  of  the  self-destruction  prevalent ;  and  bo,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  are  age,  aex,  the  state  of  health,  and  daily 
occupations  of  the  victim. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  climate  has  an  e£fect 
upon  the  rate  of  suicide,  but  these  attempts  have  never  done  more 
than  show  that  the  temperate  regions  have  the  highest  ratio. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  due  to  the  climate,  but  to  the  more  compli- 
cated civilization,  the  greater  physical  and  mental  wear,  and  the 
more  extensive  interference  with  natural  laws  met  with  in  the 
temperate  regiona  While  it  is  true  that  climate  exerts  but  little 
influence  over  the  rate  of  suicide,  the  seasons,  on  the  contrary,  do 
strongly  affect  it.  The  popular  belief  is  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent during  the  months  of  winter  and  spring.  This,  however,  ia 
incorrect.  Cold,  wet,  damp  weather  does  not,  as  so  many  people 
suppose,  promote  despondency  and  suicide.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
and  the  sick  are  least,  when  employment  ia  most  readily  obtained, 
when  the  pleasure  of  living  should  be  at  its  highest,  suicide  is 
most  frequent.  May,  June,  and  July,  the  months  of  song  and  sun- 
shine in  all  countries,  give  the  greatest  number  of  self -murders. 
For  this  there  is  no  satisfactory  explanation,  unless  we  accept  that 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  which  is  that  during  the  period  of  early 
Bummer  the  organism  is  working  at  a  higher  tension,  every  func- 
tion of  mind  and  body  is  more  active  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year,  and  consequently  there  is  greater  liability  to  sudden 
physical  and  mental  collapse. 

The  sad  fact  that  suicide  and  education  increase  at  an  equal 
rate  is  now  generally  admitted.  Civilization  does  not  free  hu- 
manity from  grief,  disgrace,  and  disappointment ;  but  wherever 
civilization  is  highest  the  struggle  for  existence  ia  fiercest,  life  is 
most  artificial,  and  there  the  most  failures  of  the  human  race  are 
met  with.  There  was  a  time  in  Roman  history  when  suicide  was 
almost  epidemic.  It  was  when  the  great  republic  had  reached  its 
acme  of  civilization — when  poetry,  art,  and  eloquence  were  tri- 
nmpbant.  It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  suicides  due  to 
mental  derangements  ia  increasing,  but  how  rapidly  can  never  be 
exactly  determined.  Morselli  says  that  about  one  third  of  all 
suicides  may  be  attributed  to  insanity. 

Many  people,  however,  anxious  to  stamp  the  act  with  reproba- 
tion, declare  that  every  suicide  is  insane.  This  is  wrong.  While 
those  who  bring  about  their  self-destruction  may  have  acted 
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wrongly  or  unwisely,  we  have  not  the  right  to  declare  them  all 
insane.  It  is  true  that  many  persouEi  brood  over  their  troubles 
until  everything  loses  proportion,  their  minds  become  unbalanced, 
and  in  such  a  state  they  kill  themselves.  In  such  cases  the  act 
may  be  correctly  attributed  to  insanity.  But  what  are  we  to  Bay 
of  those  who  are  to  all  appearance  rational  and  yet  are  the  victims 
of  sudden  or  growing  impulses  F  Such  people  are  not  voluntary 
agents,  and  yet  they  can  not  be  called  insana  They  are  abnorm^ 
There  is  a  fatal  defect  in  their  organization  which  is  incompatible 
with  their  survival  under  natural  conditions.  This  defect  may 
give  rise  to  sudden  impulses  or  may  cause  a  growing  gradual 
propensity  which  terminate  in  the  final  tragedy.  InsUmtaneouB 
impulses  are  often  brought  about  by  the  slightest  circumstances. 
Thus,  gazing  steadily  at  the  wheels  of  an  approaching  train  or 
looking  down  from  some  great  height  may  produce  a  delirium,  a 
distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of  tihe  brain,  that  instantly  para- 
lyzes the  will  of  the  victim. 

In  the  consideration  of  those  propensities  which  are  of  gradual 
growth  we  are  confronted  with  an  extremely  difficult  problem. 
We  know  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  ultimately  destroy 
themselves  fight  for  years  against  the  impulse.  How  are  we  to 
account  in  such  cases  for  the  persistence  of  the  tendency  toward 
suicide,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  nature,  a  psjrt  which 
draw:a  them  instinctively  to  death  just  as  the  normal  creature  is 
drawn  to  a  desire  to  live  F  For  such  cases  heredity  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  responsible.  It  is  clear  that  hereditary  influences 
may  reveal  their  force  in  the  suicidal  impulses  as  in  many  oHier 
of  the  problems  of  life. 

Whole  families  have  been  known  to  kill  themselves.  There 
are  a  great  many  human  beings  who  by  nature  are  predisposed 
to  self-destruction,  and  only  wait  through  life  for  a  calamity 
suflBciently  great  to  prompt  them  to  the  act.  They  are  victims  of 
their  own  faulty  organizations. 

Individual  temperament  may  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
question  of  suicide.  In  America  the  population  is  largely  com- 
posed of  the  various  European  races,  and  although  these  are  liv- 
ing under  the  same  conditions,  each  nationality  retains  its  own 
peculiar  rate  of  suicide.  Drink  and  crime  are  responsible  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  daily  self-murders.  Drunkenness,  the 
most  active  agent  of  degeneration  known,  is  directly  responsible 
for  those  which  occur  during  a  period  of  nervous  depression  fol- 
lowing a  debauch.  Among  the  criminal  classes  suicide  is  quite 
common,  but  it  is  among  the  petty  and  not  the  grave  offenders 
that  it  occurs.  Poverty  and  disease  are  also  strong  incentives  to 
self-destruction.  Suicide  is  often  regulated  by  the  price  of  bread. 
Life  has  few  pleasures  for  the  homeless  and  friendless.    Death  to 
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tiiem  is  often  a  welcome  friend,  a  happy  relief  from  walking  the 
streets  hungry. 

How  many  suicides  are  diredtly  attributable  to  disease  can  not 
be  stated  with  exactness,  but  it  may  be  said,  neTertheless,  that  at 
the  present  time,  with  our  advanced  skill  in  surgery  and  medicine, 
suicide  from  disease  is  undoubtedly  on  the  decrease.  Of  all  sui- 
cides there  are  none  to  be  pitied  more  than  those  who  kill  them- 
aelree  to  escape  the  racking  pain  of  an  incurable  illness.  For 
the  victim  of  this  sort  there  is  no  hope.  Another  class  of  sui- 
cides, which  closely  resemble  those  caused  by  disease,  includes 
those  due  to  infirmity.  Often  persons  smitten  with  blindness,  or 
who  have  met  with  some  terrible  accident,  in  a  fit  of  discourage- 
ment kill  themselves.  Those  blind  or  deformed  from  birth,  how- 
ever, seldom  resori  to  suicide.  Not  knowing  the  pleasure  of  sight 
or  limb,  they  go  through  life  contented. 

The  theory  that  we  hold  more  strongly  to  life  as  we  approach 
its  natural  conclusion  is  contradicted  by  statistics,  which  every- 
where show  that  the  last  half  of  life  exhibits  a  great  increase  in 
the  rate  of  suicide.  And  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  as  to  the 
age  of  greatest  frequency,  suicide  and  crime  are  diametrically  op- 
posed. While  suicide  attains  its  highest  rate  after  the  prime  of 
life  is  past,  crime,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  its  highest  point  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  We  remark,  further, 
the  alarming  increase  in  late  years  of  what  is  called  child-suicide. 
It  is  here  that  education  strongly  asserts  itself  as  a  true  and  ex- 
citing factor,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  in  those  countries  where 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  education  .is  rigorously  forced  upon 
children,  there  child-suicide  is  most  frequent.  And  for  this  sys- 
tem of  forced  education  there  is  no  excuse.  It  is  terrible  in  its 
consequences.  To  increase  the  strain  to  just  below  the  collapsing 
point  is  not  to  educate.  It  only  serves  to  fill  the  world  with  nerv- 
ous, neurotic,  morbid  beings. 

Another  cause  of  the  increase  of  child-suicide  is  the  fear  of 
physical  punishment.  Instances  of  children  destroying  them- 
selves because  of  punishment  or  the  fear  of  threatened  punish- 
ment are  constantly  recorded  in  the  public  prints.  Repeated 
cmel  punishments  will  often  extinguish,  even  in  the  healthy 
child,  the  love  of  life  so  characteristic  of  youth.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  expect  of  poor,  devitalized  children  subjected  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  barbaric  parents  ? 

At  the  present  day  man  is  much  more  prone  to  suicide  than 
woman.  This  is  true  of  man  in  regard  to  epilepsy,  crime,  and 
other  marked  signs  of  degeneration.  Bnt  it  has  been  observed 
that  as  woman  approaches  man  in  her  mode  of  life  she  also 
becomes  more  familiar  with  those  abnormal  conditions  which 
have  previously  been  peculiar  to  man.    The  comparative  immn- 
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nity  of  woman  from  self-destructioa  io  tiie  paat  baa  depended 
greatly  upon  the  relatively  less  harassing  part  she  has  taken 
in  the  struggle  for  life.  To-day  it  is  different.  Now  womftn 
occupies  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  finance,  and  even  politics, 
and,  as  she  goes  deeper  into  these  vocations,  she  must  expect  to 
suffer  the  conseqnences.  Already  it  is  noticeable  that  feminine 
suicide  is  not  now  entirely  due  to  the  sentimental  causes  of  dis- 
appointed love,  desertion,  and  jealousy,  hut  to  those  trials  of 
a  more  material  order  such  as  have  led  men  to  the  act  of  self- 
destruction. 

Imitation  far  exceeds  any  other  of  what  are  called  "  trivial 
causes  "  of  suicide,  and  asserte  itself  more  in  woman  than  in  man. 
It  is  much  more  common  than  is  supposed.  When  self-destruc- 
tion becomes  epidemic,  as  it  sometimes  does,  its  prevalence  very 
largely  depends  upon  imitation.  It  is  said  that  many  years  ago 
the  wail  of  Thomas  Hood  over  The  One  More  Unfortunate 
brought  many  a  sentimental  person  to  a  watery  grave  in  the 
Thames.  And  is  our  own  day  the  vivid  representation  of  suicide 
upon  the  stage  under  conditions  appealing  forcibly  to  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  known  to  be  followed  by  the  self-imposed  death 
of  persons  whose  conditions  resembled  closely  those  of  the  suicide 
in  the  drama. 

The  daily  papers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  class  of  sni- 
cidea  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  general  diffusion  of 
newspaper  reports  familiarizes  too  much  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  suicide  and  crime.  A  single  paragraph,  a  chance  expression, 
a  cause  given  which  resembles  that  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  reader,  seizes  the  imagination,  and  in  a  morbid 
excitement  the  desire  to  repeat  the  act  is  bom.  Newspaper  re- 
ports further  promote  suicide  by  inflaming  the  passion  for  the 
notoriety  which  will  be  conferred  apon  the  perpetrator  through 
their  accounts  of  the  act. 

Has  city  life  any  influence  over  the  proportion  of  suicides  ? 
This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Where  the 
population  is  dense  and  the  laws  of  health  are  neglected,  where 
dirt  is  common  and  vice  flouriBhes,  where  the  poor  are  concen- 
trated, and  where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  will  always 
he  found  the  highest  rate  of  suicide.  It  is  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  our  large  cities  that  suicide  is  most  frequent.  In  these  dis- 
tricts the  deprivations  of  light  and  air,  the  poverty,  the  diseiised 
conditions  about  them,  render  the  poor  moody,  morbid,  find  de- 
spondent, and  raise  in  their  minds  a  feeling  that  life  is  not 
desirable. 

What  can  society  do  to  prevent  suicide  among  the  poor  P  The 
obvious  method  would  be  to,  render  their  conditions  more  enjoy- 
able by  giving  them  ampler  provisions  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
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tion,  making  their  smroundiDgs  more  cleanly  and  agreeable,  and 
by  faithfully  executing  thorough  and  moBt  effective  sanitation. 
lYoper  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures  have  a  wonderful  effect 
in  renewing  the  vitality  of  our  people.  They  are  powerful  agents 
for  improTing  morality. 

There  probably  never  will  be  a  time  when  suicide  will  be 
unknown  in  the  world,  but  there  are  many  preventives  that  are 
of  value  to-day.  Beligion  has  in  the  past  been  a  powerful  pre- 
ventive. But  this  fear  dies  out  as  religion  becomes  broader. 
The  fear  of  future  punishment  on  account  of  self-imposed  death 
is  not  now  the  preventive  of  suicide  that  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  moral  inflaences  of  family  life  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  decrease  suicide.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  in  a 
million  of  husbands  without  children  there  were  four  hundred 
and  seventy  suicides,  and  in  the  same  nnmber  with  children  there 
were  but  two  hundred  and  five.  Of  a  million  wives  without  chil- 
dren  one  hundred  and  fif  ty-seveu  committed  suicide,  as  against 
forty-five  with  children;  widowers  without  children, oue  thousand 
and  four ;  with  children,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  widows 
without  children,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight ;  with  children, 
but  one  hundred  and  four.  These  figures  are  eloquent  pleaders 
in  favor  of  family  ties  as  conservators  of  Hfe.  They  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  man  must  love  in  order  to  live. 

Laws  prescribing  punishment  for  suicide  are  solecisms.  If  we 
wish  to  prevent  suicide  we  must  change  conditions  for  the  better, 
not  for  Uie  worse.  Suicide  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  criminal 
code.  Its  prophylactic  must  be  founded,  not  upon  a  statute,  but 
upon  a  wise  and  judicious  management,  medical,  moral,  and 
philanthropies!,  of  those  unfortunate  enough  to  attempt  their 
lives.  It  would  be  far  better  and  more  humane  to  sweep  away 
all  legislation  upon  the  subject  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  even  take  for  granted  that  every  person  is  insane  who 
attempts  suicide,  than  to  punish  their  attempts  by  imprison- 
ment. If  the  victim  is  insane,  efforts  should  be  made  to  restore 
reason ;  and  if  failure  is  met  with,  a  sanitarium  should  be  pro- 
vided. Those  who  are  sane  should  be  reasoned  with,  calmed,  and 
assisted. 

Our  hearts  should  be  filled  with  tender  compassion  for  those 
whose  lives  have  been  such  as  to  become  valueless  to  them.  We 
should  pity  them.  In  the  gentlest  language  possible  we  should 
condone  and  not  condemn  their  act ;  for  it  is  only  with  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  not  of  vindictiveness  that  we  can  hope  to  study 
with  profit  the  causes  and  preventives  of  suicide. 
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v.— THE  THBEB  EUROPEAN  BACES. 

IT  may  smack  of  heresy  to  assert,  in  face  of  the  teachings  of  all 
our  text-books  on  geography  and  history,  that  there  is  no  sin- 
gle European  or  white  race  of  men ;  and  yet  that  is  the  plain  truth 
of  the  matter.  No  continental  group  of  human  beings  with  greater 
diversities  or  extremes  of  physical  type  exists.  That  f  tict  accounts 
in  itself  for  much  of  our  advance  in  cnltnre.  We  have  already 
shown  in  the  preceding  papers  that  entire  commanities  of  the 
tallest  and  shortest  of  men  as  well  as  the  longest  and  broadest 
headed  ones  are  here  to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  Europe. 
Even  in  respect  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  responsi- 
ble more  than  all  else  for  the  misnomer  "  white  race/*  the  greatest 
variations  occur.  To  be  sure,  the  several  types  are  to-day  all  more 
or  less  blended  together  by  the  unifying  influences  of  civilization ; 
there  are  few  sharp  contrasts  in  Europe  such  as  those  between  the 
Eskimo  and  the  American  Indian  or  the  Malay  and  the  Papuan 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  been  deceived  by  this  in 
the  past.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  correct  our  ideas  on  the  subject, 
especially  in  our  school  and  college  teaching. 

Instead  of  a  single  European  type  there  is  indubitable  evidence 
of  at  least  three  distinct  races,  each  possessed  of  a  history  of  its 
own,  and  each  contributing  something  to  the  common  product, 
population,  as  we  see  it  to-day.  If  this  be  established  it  does  away 
at  one  fell  swoop  with  most  of  the  current  mouthings  about  Ar- 
yans and  pre- Aryans ;  and  especially  with  such  appellations  as 
the  "  Caucasian  "  or  the  "  Indo-Qermanic  "  race.  Supposing  for 
present  peace  that  it  be  allowed  that  the  ancestors  of  some  peoples 
of  Europe  may  once  have  been  within  sight  of  either  the  Caspian 
Sea  OT  the  Himalayas,  we  have  still  left  two  thirds  of  our  Euro- 
pean races  and  population  out  of  account.  As  yet  it  is  too  early 
to  discuss  the  events  in  the  history  of  these  races ;  that  will  claim 
our  attention  at  a  later  time.  The  present  task  before  us  is  to 
establish  first  of  all  that  three  such  racial  types  exist  in  Europe. 

The  skeptic  is  already  prepared  perhaps  to  admit  that  what  we 
have  said  about  the  several  physical  characteristics,  such  as  the 
shape  of  the  head,  stature,  and  the  like,  may  all  be  true.  But  be 
will  continue  to  doubt  that  these  offer  evidence  of  distinct  races 
because  ordinary  observation  may  detect  such  gross  inconsistent 
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cies  on  every  hand.  Even  in  the  most  secluded  hamlet  of  the 
Alps,  where  population  has  remained  undisturbed  for  thousands 
of  years,  he  will  be  able  to  point  out  blond-haired  children  whose 
parents  were  dark,  short  sons  of  tall  fathers,  and  the  like.  Our 
portraits  of  four  Corsicans  chosen  at  random  offer  a  case  in  point. 
The  people  of  this  rocky  island  are  as  highly  individualized  as 
&ny  in  Europe.  They  offer  the  purest  examples  of  the  southern 
or  Mediterranean  type  of  Europeans ;  and  yet  these  four  men  are 
quite  different  from  one  another.  As  the  indexes  show,  the  heads 
are  quite  unlike  in  their  proportions.  The  man  on  the  right  is 
apparently  broader-faced  than  either  of  the  fellows  next  him, 
although  he  is  relatively  much  longer-headed  than  either.  The 
four  vary  considerably  in  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  Nor  in 
stature  is  there  any  greater  apparent  similarity.    Such  diversities 
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confront  us  on  every  hand  even  In  this  retired  comer  of  Europe. 
What  may  we  not  anticipate  in  less  favored  places,  especially  in 
the  large  cities  ? 

Traits  in  themselves  are  all  right,  our  objector  will  maintain : 
but  you  must  show  that  they  are  hereditary,  persistent.  More 
than  that,  you  must  prove  not  alone  the  transmissibility  of  a  single 
trait  by  itself,  you  must  also  show  that  combinations  of  traits  are 
so  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Three  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  proof  must  be  noted :  first,  the  distribution  of  separate 
traits;  secondly,  their  association  into  types;  and,  lastly,  the  hered- 
itary character  of  those  types  which  alone  justifies  the  t«nn  races. 
We  have  already  taken  the  first  step :  we  are  now  entering  upon 
the  second.  It  is  highly  important  that  we  should  keep  these  dis- 
tinct Even  among  professed  anthropologists  there  is  still  much 
confusion  of  thought  upon  the  subject — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
some  have,  it  seems  to  me  without  warrant,  abandoned  the  task 
in  despair.  Let  us  beware  the  example  of  the  monkey  in  the 
fabla  Seeking  to  withdraw  a  huge  handful  of  racial  nuts  from 
the  jar  of  fact,  we  may  find  the  neck  of  scientific  possibility  all 
too  small.  We  may  fail  because  we  have  grasped  too  much  at 
once.    Let  us  examine. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  seek  to  assemhle  on 
separate  physical  traits  into  types — that  is,  to  combine  charactei 
isticB  into  living  personalitiea  The  one  is  purely  anthropolog 
cal,  the  other  inferential  and  geographical  in  its  nature.  Tli 
first  of  these  is  simple.  Answer  is  sought  to  a  direct  questioi 
In  a  given  population,  are  the  blondes  more  often  tall  than  the  bn 
nettes,  or  the  reverse  ?  Is  the  greater  proportion  of  the  tall  me 
at  the  same  time  distinctly  longer-headed  or  otherwise  ?  and  th 
like.  If  the  answers  to  these  questions  be  constant  and  consisten 
our  work  is  accomplished.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  always  bi 
hence  our  necessary  reconrse  to  the  geographical  proof :  but  the 
at  least  indicate  a  slight  trend,  which  we  may  follow  np  by  tb 
other  means. 

Let  it  be  boldly  confessed  at  the  oatset  that  in  the  great  nun 
ber  of  cases  no  invariable  association  of  traits  in  this  way  occnn 
This  is  especially  true  among  the  people  of  the  central  part  o 
Europe.  The  population  of  Switzerland,  for  example,  is  persisl 
ently  aberrant  in  this  respect ;  it  is  everything  anthropologicall 
that  it  ought  not  to  be.  This  should  not  surprise  us.  In  th 
first  place,  mountainous  areas  always  contain  the  "  ethnologici 
sweepings  of  the  plains,"  as  Canon  Taylor  puts  it.  Especially  i 
this  true  when  the  mountains  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cont 
nent,  at  a  focus  of  racial  immigration.  Moreover,  the  enviror 
ment  is  competent  to  upset  all  probabilities,  as  we  hope  to  hav 
shown.  Suppose  a  brunette  type  from  the  south  should  come  t 
Andermatt  and  settle.  If  the  altitude  exerts  an  influence  upo 
the  pigmentation,  as  we  have  sought  to  prove ;  or  if  its  concomi 
tant  poverty  in  the  ante-tourist  era  should  depress  the  statun 
the  racial  equilibrium  is  as  good  as  vanished  in  two  or  thre 
generations.  It  is  therefore  only  where  the  environment  is  sim 
pie;  and  especially  on  the  outskirts  of  the  continent,  where  migra 
tion  and  intermixture  are  more  infrequent,  that  any  constant  an< 
normal  association  of  traits  may  be  anticipated.  Take  a  singl 
example  from  many.  We  have  always  been  taught  to  regard  th 
Teutonic  iwoples — the  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saxons — as  tawnj 
haired, "  large-limbed  giants,"  History  is  filled  with  observation 
to  that  effect  from  the  earliest  times.  Oar  maps  have  alread; 
led  us  to  infer  as  much.  Nevertheless,  direct  observations  ehoi 
that  tall  stature  and  blondness  are  by  no  means  constant  com 
panions  in  the  same  person.  In  Scandinavia,  Dr.  Arbo  iisserts, 
think,  that  the  tallest  men  are  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  blond 
ness.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  edge  of  the  continent,  the  sam 
combination  is  certainly  prevalent.*  Over  in  Russia,  once  mor 
on  the  outskirts  of  Europe,  t  the  tall  men  are  again  found  to  b 


*  Liri.     Anthropometria  HillUre,  pp.  '1,  T6,  f  Globus,  vol  ilii,  1892,  p.  331. 
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lighter  complexioned  as  a  rule.  Dr.  Beddoe  asserts  that  in 
Britain  it  is  more  often  true  than  otherwiBe.*  But  if  we  turn  to 
central  Europe  we  are  completely  foiled.  The  association  of  stat- 
ure and  blondness  fails  or  is  reversed  in  Bavaria,  ia  Baden,  along 
the  Adriatic,  and  in  upper  Austria  and  Salzburg,  as  well  as  among 
the  European  recruits  observed  in  America  during  our  civil  war. 
In  Wurtemberg  alone  have  we  assurance  that  the  relation  holds 
good.t  It  seems  to  me  significant,  however,  that  when  the  asso- 
ciation fails,  as  in  the  highlands  of  Austria,  where  the  environ- 
ment is  eliminated,  as  in  lower  Austria,  the  tall  men  again  become 
characteristically  more  blond  than  the  short  ones.  In  this  last 
case  environment  is  to  blame ;  in  others,  racial  intermixture,  or  it 
may  be  merely  chance  variation,  is  the  cause. 

In  order  to  avoid  disappointment,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world  save  modern  America  is  such  an  amal- 
gamation of  various  peoples  to  he  found  as  in  Europe.  History, 
and  archfeology  long  before  history,  show  us  a  continual  picture 
of  tribes  appearing  and  disappearing,  crossing  and  recrossing  in 
their  migrations,  assimilating,  dividing,  colonizing,  conquering, 
or  being  absorbed.  It  follows  from  this  that,  even  if  our  environ- 
ment were  uniform,  our  pure  types  must  be  exceedingly  rare. 
Experience  proves  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of 
this  continent  shows  evidence  of  crossing.  Thus,  in  Germany,  of 
six  million  school  children  observed  on  a  given  day,  not  one  half 
of  them  showed  the  simple  combination  of  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair  or  of  light  eyes  and  light  hair.  In  the  British  Isles  it  appears 
that  over  thirty  per  cent  of  persons  measnred  have  fair  eyes  and 
dark  hair — in  other  words,  that  the  hair  and  the  eyes  do  not  ac-  - 
company  one  another  in  type.  Of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
students  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
thena  were  of  this  mixed  type.  Even  among  the  Jews,  less  than 
forty  per  cent  of  them  are  characterized  by  the  same  tinge  of  hair 
and  eyes ;  so  that  in  general  we  can  not  expect  that  more  than 
one  third  of  the  population,  will  be  marked  by  this  simple  and 
single  combination.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
if  we  next  seek  to  add  a  third  characteristic,  say  the  shape  of  the 
head,  to  this  combination  of  hair  and  eyes,  we  find  the  propor- 
tion of  pure  types  combining  all  three  traits  in  a  fixed  measure 
to  be  very  small  indeed.    Imagine  a  fourth  trait,  stature,  or  a 

*  Stature  and  Bulk  of  Man  in  the  British  Isles,  p.  ]7I.  The  opposite  ia  perhaps  trii« 
in  Scotland  (Topinard,  Gl^mente,  p.  491). 

f  lUnke.  Phjsische  BeiCrgge  zur  Anthropologie  Rajerns,  p.  1Q6  tiq. ;  and  Der  Mensoh, 
ii,  p.  in.  AmmoD,  in  Sammlung  gemeinTerstasdlicber,  wissenschaftliche  Vortr&ge,  SerieH 
V,  vol.  ci,  p.  14.  MittheiluD|!ea  der  aDthropologiachcn  GeEellschaft  10  Wien,  iir,  p.  70. 
ZeitschriCt  fiir  Ethnoto^e,  Supplement,  1684,  p.  £6.  Baxter,  op  eil.,  vol.  i,  pp.  S3,  38. 
Vuo  HSider,  ZusammenBtelluiig  der  in  Wiirtemberti;  Torkommeiidei)  Schadelformeiy  ^  6. 


nen,  p.  6.         . 
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fifth,  nose,  to  be  added,  and  our  proportion  of  pure  type  becomes 
almost  infitiit«simal.  We  are  tbus  reduced  to  tbe  extremity  in 
wbicb  my  friend  Dr.  Ammon,  of  Baden,  found  himself  when  I 
wrote  asking  for  photographs  of  a  pure  Alpine  type  from  the 
Black  Forest.  He  has  measured  thousands  of  heads,  and  yet  he 
answered  that  he  really  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  perfect  speci- 
men in  all  details,  as  all  his  round-headed  men  were  either  bloud, 
or  tall,  or  narrow-nosed,  or  something  else  that  they  ought  not 
to  be. 

Confronted  by  this  situation,  the  tyro  is  here  tempted  to  turn 
back  in  despair.  There  is  no  justification  for  it.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  our  position  that  we  should  actually  be  able  to  isolate  any 
considerable  number,  nor  even  a  single  one,  of  our  perfect  racial 
types  in  the  life.  It  matters  not  to  us  that  never  more  than  a 
small  majority  of  any  given  population  possesses  even  two  phys- 
ical characteristics  in  their  proper  association ;  that  relatively  few 
of  these  are  able  to  add  a  third  to  the  combination ;  and  that  al- 
most no  individuals  show  a  perfect  union  of  all  traits  under  one 
head,  bo  to  speak,  while  contradictions  and  mixed  types  are  every- 
where present.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  need  not  disturb  us  if 
we  understand  ourselves  aright.  We  should  indeed  be  perplexed 
were  it  otherwise- 
Consider  how  complex  the  problem  really  is !  We  say  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  are  on  the  average  among  the  tallest  in  Europe. 
True !  But  that  does  not  mean  that  s  great  number  of  medium 
and  undersized  persons  do  not  occur  among  them.  We  may  illus- 
trate the  actual  condition  best  by  means  of  the  accompanying  dia- 
.  gram.*  Three  curves  are  plotted  therein  for  the  stature  of  large 
groups  of  men  chosen  at  random  from  each  of  three  typical  parts 
of  Europe.  The  one  at  the  right  is  for  the  tall  Scotch,  the  middle 
one  for  the  medium-sized  northern  Italians,  and  the  one  at  the  left 
for  Sardinians,  the  people  of  this  island  being  among  the  shortest 
in  all  Europe.  The  height  of  each  curve  at  any  given  point  indi- 
cates the  percentage  within  each  group  of  men  which  possessed  the 
stature  marked  at  the  base  of  that  vertical  liua  Thus  eight  per 
cent  of  the  Llgurian  men  were  five  feet  and  five  inches  tall  (1'65 
metres),  while  nine  per  cent  of  the  Sardinians  were  fully  two 
inches  shorter  (1"60  metres).  In  either  case  these  several  heights 
were  the  most  common,  although  in  no  instance  is  the  proportion 

*  The  curve  for  the  Scotch,  takea  from  llie  Report  of  tlie  Anthropometric  Committee  ot 
the  British  AssoclatioD  for  the  AdvaD»?meiit  ot  Scieace  for  1888,  hu  beeo  utbitraril]'  cor- 
rected to  correspoDd  to  the  metric  ejsteni  employed  by  Dr.  Liri  Id  the  other  curves.  A 
cenUmetre  is  roughly  equal  to  D'4  of  an  inch.  It  is  assumed  that  m  coneequenee  only  0-4 
an  mdnj  individmils  will  fall  within  each  centimetre  class  as  in  the  groupa  of  stature  differ- 
ing hv  inches.  The  ordlnates  in  the  Scotch  diagram  have  therefore  l)een  reduced  to  iri  of 
their  height  in  the  original  curve. 
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considerable  at  a  griven  Btatnre.  There  is,  however,  for  each  coun- 
try or  group  of  men  some  point  about  which  the  physical  trait 
clusters.  Thua  the  largest  percentage  of  a  given  stature  among 
the  Scotch  occurs  at  about  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches.  Yet 
a  very  large  number  of  them,  about  five  per  cent,  fall  within  the 
group  of  five  feet  seven  inches  (170  metres)  — that  is  to  say,  no  taller 


-'■aa.n.'*  "  "  "  "  '"  '"   "»»*'f 

than  an  equal  percentage  of  the  Liguriaua — and  even  in  Sardinia 
there  is  an  appreciable  number  of  that  stature.  We  must  under- 
stand therefore,  when  we  say  that  the  Scotch  are  a  tall  people  or  s 
long-headed  or  blond  one,  that  we  mean  thereby  not  that  all  the 
people  are  peculiar  in  this  respect  even  to  a  slight  degree,  but 
merely  that  in  this  region  there  are  more  specimens  of  these  spe- 
cial types  than  elsewhere.  Still  it  remains  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  merely  neutral.  This  is  a  more  serious  obstacle 
to  overcome  than  direct  contradictiona  They  merely  whet  the 
appetite.  Our  most  difficult  problem  is  to  separate  the  typical 
wheat  from  the  noncommittal  straw ;  to  isolate  our  racial  types 
from  the  general  mean  of  the  continent. 

We  have  now  seen  how  limited  are  the  racial  results  attain- 
able by  the  first  of  our  two  means  of  identification — that  is,  the 
purely  anthropological  one.  It  has  appeared  that  only  in  the 
most  simple  conditions  are  the  several  traits  constant  and  faith- 
ful to  one  another  in  their  association  in  the  same  persons.  Nor 
are  we  justified  in  asking  for  more.  Our  three  racial  types  are 
not  radically  distinct  seeds  which,  once  planted  in  the  several  parts 
of  Europe,  have  there  taken  root ;  and,  each  preserving  its  pecul- 
iarities intact,  have  spread  from  those  centers  outward  until  they 

\\c 
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have  suddenly  run  np  against  one  another  along  a  racial  frontier. 
Such  was  the  old-fashioned  view  of  races  in  the  days  before  the 
theory  of  evolution  had  remodeled  our  ways  of  thinking,  when 
human  races  were  held  to  be  distinct  creations  of  a  Divine  will. 
We  conceive  of  it  all  quite  differently.  These  types  for  us  are  all 
necessarily  offshoots  from  the  same  trunk.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complex  to  us  for  this  reason.  It  is  doubly  dynamic.  Up- 
building and  demolition  are  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  By 
our  constitution  of  racial  types  we  seek  to  simplify  the  matter — for 
a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  destructive  forces,  and  from  ob- 
scure tendencies  to  derive  ideal  results.  We  picture  an  anthro- 
pological goal  which  might  have  been  attained  had  the  life  con- 
ditions been  less  complicated. 

Are  we  in  this  more  presumptuous  than  other  natural  scien- 
tists P  Is  the  geologist  more  certain  of  his  deductions  in  his  res- 
toration of  an  ideal  mountain  chain  from  the  denuded  roots  which 
alone  bear  witness  to  the  fact  to-day  ?  In  this  case  all  the  super- 
structure has  long  since  disappeared.  The  restoration  is  no  less 
scientific.  It  represents  more  clearly  than  aught  else  the  rise  and 
disappearance,  the  results  and  future  tendencies  of  great  geologi- 
cal movements.  We  take  no  more  liberties  with  our  racial  types 
than  this  geologist  with  his  mountains ;  nor  do  we  mean  more  by 
our  restorations.  The  parallel  is  instructive.  The  geologist  is 
well  aware  that  the  uplifted  folds  as  he  depicts  them  never  existed 
in  completeness  at  any  given  time.  He  knows  full  well  that  ero- 
sion took  place  even  as  lateral  pressure  raised  the  contorted  strata ; 
that  one  may  even  have  been  the  cause  of  the  other.  If  indeed 
denudation  could  have  been  postponed  until  all  the  elevation  of 
the  strata  had  been  accomplished,  then  the  restoration  of  the 
mountain  chain  would  stand  for  a  real  but  vanished  thing.  This, 
the  geologist  is  well  aware,  was  not  thus  and  so.  In  precisely  the 
same  sense  do  we  conceive  of  our  races.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
assume  that  these  three  races  of  ours  ever  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind existed  in  absolute  purity  or  isolation  from  one  another.  As 
soon  might  the  branch  grow  separate  and  apart  from  the  parent 
oak.  No  sooner  have  environmental  influences,  peculiar  habits  of 
life,  and  artificial  selection  commenced  to  generate  distinct  vari- 
eties of  men  from  the  common  clay ;  no  sooner  has  heredity  set 
itself  to  perpetuating  these ;  than  chance  variation,  migration,  in- 
termixture, and  changing  environments,  with  a  host  of  minor  dis- 
persive factors,  begin  to  efface  this  constructive  work.  Racial  up- 
building and  demolition,  as  we  have  said,  have  ever  proceeded 
side  by  side.  Never  is  the  perfect  type  in  view,  while  yet  it  is 
always  possible.  "  Race,"  says  Topinard,  "  in  the  present  state  of 
things  is  an  abstract  conception,  a  notion  of  continuity  in  discon- 
tinuity, of  unity  in  diversity.     It  is  the  rehabilitation  of  a  real 
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bat  directly  anattaiuable  thing,"  In  this  sense  alone  do  we  main- 
tain that  there  are  three  ideal  racial  types  in  Europe  to  be  dis- 
tingaished  from  one  another.  They  have  often  unfortunately 
dissolved  in  the  common  population ;  each  trait  has  gone  its  own 
way ;  so  that  at  the  present  time  rarely,  if  indeed  ever,  do  we  dis- 
cover  a  single  individual  corresponding  to  our  racial  type  in  every 
detail.    It  exists  for  us  nevertheless. 

Tbas  convinced  that  the  facts  do  not  warrant  us  in  expecting 
too  much  of  our  anthropological  means  of  isolating  racial  types, 
we  have  recourse  to  a  second  or  inferential  mode  of  study.  In 
this  we  work  by  geographical  areas  rather  than  by  personalities. 
We  discover,  for  example,  that  the  north  of  Europe  constitutes  a 
veritable  center  of  dispersion  of  long-headedness.  Quite  independ* 
ently  we  discover  that  the  same  region  contains  more  blond  traits 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  a  high  average  stature 
there  prevails.  The  inference  is  at  once  natural  that  these  three 
characteristics  combine  to  mark  the  prevalent  type  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  one  journeyed  through  it,  one  might  at  first  expect  to 
find  the  majority  of  the  people  to  be  long-headed  and  tall  blondes ; 
that  the  tallest  individuals  would  be  the  most  blond,  the  longest- 
headed  most  tall,  and  so  on.  This  is,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
too  good  and  simple  to  be  true,  or  even  to  be  expected.  Racial 
combinations  of  traits  indeed  disappear  in  a  given  population,  as 
sugar  dissolves,  or  rather  as  certain  chemical  salts  are  resolved 
into  their  constituent  elements  when  immersed  in  water.  From 
the  proportions  of  each  element  discovered  in  the  fluid,  quite  free 
from  association,  we  are  often  able  to  show  that  they  once  were 
united  in  the  same  compound.  In  the  same  manner,  we,  finding 
these  traits  floating  about  loose,  so  to  speak,  in  the  same  popula- 
tion, proceed  to  reconstitute  types  from  them.  We  know  that  the 
people  approach  this  type  more  and  more  as  we  near  the  specific 
center  of  its  culmination.  The  traits  may  refuse  to  go  otherwise 
than  two  by  two,  like  the  animals  in  the  ark,  although  they  may 
change  partners  quite  frequently ;  and  they  may  still  manifest  dis- 
tinct affinities  one  for  another  nevertheless. 

The  apparent  inference  is  not  always  the  just  one,  although  it 
tends  to  be.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  observer  should 
prove  that  sixty  per  cent  of  ten  thousand  natives  of  Holland  were 
blondes :  and  another,  studying  the  same  ten  thousand  individuals, 
should  prove  that  a  like  proportion  were  very  tall — would  this  of 
necessity  mean  that  the  Hollanders  were  mainly  tall  blondes  ? 
Kot  at  all  I  It  might  still  be  that  the  two  groups  of  traits  merely 
overlapped  at  their  edges.  In  other  words,  the  great  majority  of 
the  blondes  might  still  be  constituted  from  the  shorter  half  of  the 
population.  Only  twenty  per  cent  need  necessarily  be  tall  and 
blond  at  once,  even  in  this  simple  case  where  both  observers  stud-    , 
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ied  the  same  men  from  different  points  of  view.  How  much  more 
confusing  if  each  chanced  to  hit  upon  an  entirely  different  set  of 
ten  thousand  men!  This,  he  it  noted,  is  generally  the  case  in 
practice.  Nevertheless,  although  there  is  always  danger  in  such 
inferences,  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  so  many  parallel  inves- 
tigations that  they  check  one  another,  and  the  tendencies  all 
point  in  one  direction. 

These  tendencies  we  may  discover  by  means  of  curves  drawn 
as  we  have  indicated  above  in  our  diagram.  By  them  we  may 
analyze  each  group  in  detail.  Every  turn  of  the  lines  has  a  mean- 
ing. Thus,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Sardinian  curve  of 
statures  is  its  narrowness  and  height ;  the  Ligurian  one  is  broader 
at  the  base,  with  sloping  sides ;  and  the  Scotch  one  looks  as  if 
pressure  had  been  applied  at  the  apex  to  flatten  it  out  still 
farther.  The  interpretation  is  clear.  In  Sardinia  we  have  a 
relatively  unmixed  population.  Nearly  all  of  the  people  are 
characterized  by  statures  between  five  feet  one  inch  (I'fifi  metres) 
and  five  feet  five  inches  (1"65  metres).  They  are  homogeneous,  in 
other  words:  and  they  are  homogeneous  at  the  lower  limit  of 
human  variation  in  stature.  The  curve  is  steepest  on  the  left  side. 
This  means  that  the  stature  has  been  depressed  to  a  point  where 
neither  misery  nor  chance  variation  can  stunt  still  further ;  so 
that  suddenly  from  seven  per  cent  of  the  men  of  a  height  of  five 
feet  one  and  a  half  inches  [more  frequent  than  any  given  stature 
in  Scotland]  we  drop  to  two  per  cent  at  a  half  inch  shorter  stat- 
nre.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  narrower  the 
pyramid,  the  higher  it  must  be.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the 
people  must  be  accounted  for  somewhere.  If  they  do  not  scatter 
sidewise,  their  aggregation  near  the  center  will  elevate  the  apex, 
or  the  shoulders  of  the  curve  at  least.  So  that  a  sharp  pyra- 
mid points  to  a  homogeneous  people.  If  they  were  all  precisely 
alike,  a  single  vertical  line  one  hundred  per  cent  high  would 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  a  flattened  carve  indicates  the  intro- 
duction of  some  disturbing  factor,  be  it  an  immigrant  race,  en- 
vironment  or  what  not.  In  this  case  the  purity  of  the  Sardin- 
ians is  readily  explicable.  They  have  lived  in  the  greatest  isola- 
tion, set  apart  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  curve  drawn  for  the  Irish 
shows  the  same  phenomenon.  Islands  demographically  tend  in 
the  main  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  extremes.  If  unattractive, 
they  offer  examples  of  the  purest  isolation,  as  in  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. If  inviting  or  on  the  cross- paths  of  navigation,  like  Sicily, 
their  people  speedily  degenerate  into  mixed  types.  For  if  incen- 
tive to  immigration  be  offered,  they  are  approachable  alike  from 
all  sides.  The  Scotch,  as  we  have  observed,  are  more  or  less 
mixed  in  type,  and  unequally  subjected  to  the  influences  of  envi- 
ronment ;  so  that  their  curve  shows  evidence  of  heterogeneity. 
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Scotland  combinea  the  isolation  of  the  highlands  with  a  great 
extent  of  seacoast.  The  result  has  heen  that  in  including  the 
population  of  both  areas  in  a  single  curve  we  find  evidence  of 
impurity  in  the  great  variability  of  stature. 

By  the  second  geographical  method  which  we  have  described, 
we  constitute  onr  racial  types  aa  the  archceologist,  from  a  mass  of 
brohen  fragments  of  pottery,  restores  the  designs  upon  his  shat> 
tered  and  incomplete  vases.  Upon  a  bit  of  clay  he  discovers 
tracings  of  a  portion  of  a  conventionsljzed  human  figure.  A  full 
third — let  ns  say  the  head  of  Thoth  or  some  other  Egyptian  deity 
— is  missing.  The  figure  is  incomplete  to  this  extent.  Near  by  is 
foQud  upon  another  fragment  a  representation  of  the  head  and 
half  the  body  of  another  figure.  In  this  case  it  is  the  legs  alone 
which  lack.  This  originally  formed  no  part  of  the  same  vase 
with  the  first  bit.  It  is  perhaps  of  entirely  different  size  and 
color.  Nevertheless,  finding  that  the  portions  of  the  design  upon 
the  two  fragments  bear  marks  of  identity  in  motive  or  design, 
data  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  figure  of  the  god  are  at 
hand.  It  matters  not  that  from  the  fragments  in  his  possession 
the  archfeologist  can  reconstruct  no  single  perfect  form.  The 
pieces  of  clay  will  in  no  wise  fit  together.  The  designs,  notwith- 
standing, so  complement  one  another  that  his  mind  is  set  at  rest. 
The  affinity  of  the  two  portions  is  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  the 
disposition  of  certain  chemical  elements  to  combine  in  fixed  pro- 
portions ;  for  primitive  religion  or  ornament  is  not  tolerant  of 
variation. 

We  copy  the  procedure  of  the  archieologist  precisely.  In  one 
population  color  of  hair  and  stature  gravitate  toward  certain  defi- 
nite combinations.  Not  far  away,  perhaps  in  another  thousand 
men  drawn  from  the  same  locality,  the  same  stature  is  found  to 
manifest  an  afBnity  for  certain  types  of  head  form.  It  may  require 
scores  of  observations  to  detect  the  tendency,  so  slight  has  it  be- 
come. In  still  another  thousand  men  perhaps  a  third  combina- 
tion is  revealed.  These  all,  however,  overlap  at  the  edges.  Granted 
that  an  assumption  is  necessary.  It  is  allowed  to  the  archseolo* 
gist.  Our  conclusions  are  more  certain  than  his,  even  as  the  laws 
of  physical  combination  are  more  immutable  than  those  of  mental 
association.  For  it  was  merely  mental  conservatism  which  kept 
the  primitive  designer  of  the  vase  from  varying  his  patterns. 
Here  we  have  unchanging  physical  facts  upon  which  to  rely.  Of 
course,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  all  our  physical  traits  definitely 
associated  in  completeness  in  the  same  thousand  recruits,  were 
it  Qot  denied  to  us.  The  archieologist  would  likewise  rejoice 
at  the  discovery  of  a  single  perfect  design  upon  a  single  vase. 
Both  of  us  lack  entities;  we  must  be  contented  with  affinities 
instead.  ,  ~  t 
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A  final  step  in  oar  constitution  of  races — that  is,  of  hereditary 
types — is  to  prove  that  they  are  persistent ;  that  like  father  like 
son  corresponds  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  Of  direct  testimony 
we  possess  nothing.  Ko  single  investigator,  save  perhaps  Gfal- 
ton,  has  to  my  knowledge  followed  down  a  line  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  Anthropologists  are  human  themselves.  The 
life  of  man  is  all  too  short  to  cover  such  tasks.  But  of  indirect 
proof  we  have  plenty.  We  know,  for  example,  that  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  as  far  back  as  archseology  can  carry  us,  men  of  a 
type  of  head  form  identical  with  the  living  population  to-day 
were  in  a  majority.  Likewise  the  lake  dwellers  in  Switzerland 
in  the  stone  age,  little  more  civilized  than  the  natives  of  Africa, 
were  true  ancestors  of  the  present  Alpine  race.  Prehistoric  ar- 
chaeology thus  comes  to  our  aid  with  cumulative  proof  that  at  all 
events  traits  are  hereditary  in  populations,  even  if  not  always  so 
in  men.  In  truth,  we  here  enter  upon  a  larger  field  of  investiga- 
tion than  the  anthropological  one.  The  whole  topic  of  heredity 
opens  up  before  us,  too  immense  to  discuss  in  this  place.  Suf&ce 
it  to  say  that  in  the  main  no  question  is  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject, save  in  the  special  cases  of  artificially  acquired  characteristics 
and  the  like. 

After  this  tedious  summary  of  methods,  let  us  turn  to  results. 
The  table  on  this  page  shows  the  combinations  of  traits  into 
racial  types  which  seem  best  to  accord  with  the  facts.  It  speaks 
for  itself. 

Etiroptaii  Raeial  Typa. 


Head, 

Puce.      Hair. 

Ey™.      Stature.        Nose, 

SynonjmB. 

"-^ 

1     Teutonic. 

Long. 

Long,     Very 

Bine.       Tall,     IXarrow; 

ReiheDgr&ber. 

Germans. 

light. 

1  aquiline. 

1 

Germanic. 

Kymric 
Arj-an.  (?) 

French. 

lapouge. 

2    AlpiDe 

Round. 

Broad-   LiRht 

Ha/el-   Medium.  Variable; 

Celto-Slavio, 

French. 

(Celtic). 

,  chest. 

Bray.                   ;    rather 

Dissenlis. 

Hermans. 

i 

nut. 

;    broad; 
1    heavT. 

Arveraian. 
LijMrian. 
Homo  Atpinas. 

Beddoe. 
Tajlor. 

UpWRC, 

3     Meiliter. 

Long. 

Lonj; 

D«rk 

Dark,   Short,  (?)'  Rather 

Iberian, 

Engliah, 

nmean. 

brown 

brOHd. 

Lignrlan. 

Uvi. 

lorbl'k. 

' 

The  first  of  our  races  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  It 
is  entirely  restricted  to  northwestern  Europe,  with  a  center  of 
dispersion  in  Scandinavia.  Our  portraits,  chosen  as  typical  by 
Dr.  Arbo  of  the  Norwegian  army,  show  certain  of  the  physical 
peculiarities,  especially  the  great  length  of  the  head,  the  long 
oval  face,  and  the  straight  aquiline  nose.  The  face  is  rather 
smooth  in  outline,  the  cheek  bones  not  being  prominent.  The 
narrow  nose  seems  to  be  a  very  constant  trait,  as  much  so  as  the 
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tendency  to  tall  stature.  Dr.  CoUiguon  has  even  demonstrated  it 
as  a  law  in  France  that  the  relation  between  the  two  holds  good. 
The  Teutonic  race  is  also  strongly 
inclined  to  blondness.  The  eyes  are 
blue  or  light  gray,  and  the  hair  flax- 
en, tawny,  reddish,  or  sandy.  The 
whole  combination  accords  exactly 
with  the  descriptions  handed  down 
to  TI8  by  the  ancients.  Snch  were  the 
Goths,  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  Van- 
dals, Lombards,  together  with  the 
Danes,  Norsemen,  Saxons,  and  their 
fellows  of  another  place  and  time. 
History  is  thus  strictly  corroborated 
by  natural  science. 

Our  second  racial  type  is  most  per- 
sistently characterized  by  the  shape 

of  the  head.   This  is  short  and  at  the      '^""'^'"'I'.ph',",  i^d™!'  ^'*^' 
same  time  broad.    The  roundness  is 

accompanied  by  a  broad  face,  the  chin  full,  and  the  nose  rather 
heavy.  These  traits  are  all  shown  more  or  less  clearly  in  our  por- 
traits, one  from  south  central  France,  two  from  Bavaria,  and  one 
from  northern  Italy.    The  side  views  show  the  shortiiess  of  the 


head  as  contrasted  with  the  Teutonic  type  above  described.  At 
the  same  time  the  cranium  is  high,  the  forehead  straight,  some- 
times almost  overbauging.  It  seems  as  if  pressure  had  been  ap- 
plied front  and  back,  the  skull  having  yielded  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. This  type  is  of  medium  height,  decidedly  inclined  toward 
stockiness  in  build.    Its  whole  aspect  is  rather  of  solidity  than  of 

...  i.,Ci>ogIe 
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agility.    The  color  of  the  hair  and  eyee  is  rather  neutral,  at  i 
events  intermediate  hetween  the  Teutonic  saiA  Mediterranei 


Alfinb  Ttpe.     Auvergnc,  Contr»l  France. 

races.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  grayish  eyes,  while  the  ha 
is  more  often  brown.  In  these  respects,  however,  there  is  gre 
variability,  and  the  transition  to  the  north  and  south  is  ve: 
gradual.    Climate  or  other  environmental  influence  has  in  the 


traits  eliminated  all  sharp  division  lines.    These  peculiarities  a 

pear  only  when  the  type  is  found  in  extreme  isolation  and  purit 

What  name  shall  we  apply  to  this  second  race,  characteriz- 

by  its  great  breadth  of  head  primarily,  and  which  has  its  ma 
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center  of  dissemination  in  the  Alps.    For  the  first  three  of  our 
types  the  task  of  christening  was  simple  enough.    To  name  this 
second  one  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  as  well,  if  Csesar 
had  not  introduced  his  Commentaries  by  the  well-known  passage : 
"All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  Belgte 
inhabit ;  the  Aquitani,  another ;  those  who  in  their  own  language 
are  called  Celts,  in  ours  Gauls,  the  third."    The  so-called  GeUic 
qaeation  is  all  involved  in  this  simple  statement.    Let  us  reduce  it 
to  its  lowest  terms.    The  philologers  properly  insist  upon  calling 
aU  those  who  speak  the  Celtic  language  Celts.     With  less  reason 
the  archceologists  follow  them  and  insist  upon  assigning  the 
name  Celt  to  all  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  Celtic  cnlture ;  while 
the    physical    anthropologists, 
finding    the    Celtic    language 
spoken  by   peoples  of   divers 
physical  types,  with  equal  pro- 
priety hold  that  the  term  Celt 
should  be  applied  to  that  phys- 
ical group  or  type  of  men  which 
includes  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  use  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage.   This  manifestly  oper- 
ated to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  spoke  Celtic  but  who  dif- 
fered from  the  lingnistic  major- 
ity in  physical  characteristics. 
The  practical  result  of  all  this 

was  that  anthropologists  called  ^lpibe  Type,  I'i^lmont,  Nonben.  ItBl,. 
the  tall  and  blond   people  of  CephnUcindoji,  !H-2. 

northern  France  and  Belgium, 

Gauls  or  Kymri;  and  the  broad  heads  of  middle  and  southwest- 
em  France  Celts :  while  Ceesar,  as  we  saw,  insisted  that  the  Celt 
and  the  Gaul  were  identical.  The  anthropologists  affirmed  that 
the  Celtic  language  had  slipped  off  the  tongues  of  some,  and  that 
others  had  adopted  it  at  second  hand.  Their  explanation  held 
that  the  blond  Belgffi  had  come  into  France  from  the  north, 
bringing  the  Celtic  speech,  which  those  already  there  speedily 
adopted ;  but  that  they  remained  as  distinct  in  blood  as  before. 
These  anthropologists,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  Belgse  deserved 
a  distinctive  name :  and  they  called  them  Gauls,  since  they  ruled 
in  Gaul,  in  distinction  from  the  Celts,  who,  being  the  earlier  in- 
habitants, constituted  the  majority  of  the  Celtic-speaking  people. 
This  wEis  a  cross-division  with  the  philologists,  who  called  the 
Beiges  Celts,  because  they  brought  the  language,  reserving  the 
name  Gaul,  as  they  said,  for  the  natives  of  that  country;  bat 
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both  philologists  and  anthropologists  alike  differed  from  the  his- 
torianB,  who  held  to  Ciesar's  view  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Celts 
were  all  one. 

Still  greater  confusion  arises  if  we  attempt  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  where  this  Celtic  question 
enters  again.  Thus  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  together  with  the  Bretons  in  France, 
would  all  be  Celtic  for  the  linguist  because  they  all  spoke  the 
Celtic  language.     For  the  anthropologist,  as  we  shall  see,  the 


Alpine  (Slav.cI  Tvpw.    Middle  KuBsiB. 

Breton  is  as  far  from  the  Welsh  as  in  some  respects  the  Welsh 
are  from  the  Scotch. 

It  happened  that  the  father  of  modern  anthropology,  the  illus- 
trious Paul  Broca,  having  pre-empted  the  term  Celt  for  the  people 
including  most  of  the  broad-headed  type  and  its  main  crosses,  all 
the  anthropologists  have  followed  him.  The  linguists  have  re- 
fused to  yield  their  side,  and  still  use  the  name  in  their  own  sense. 
We  shall  not  seek  to  solve  the  question.  If  we  have  shown  what 
confusion  may  result  from  the  use  of  this  term,  we  are  content. 
Our  own  view  is  that  the  linguists  and  the  archeeologists  are  per- 
haps better  entitled  to  the  name  Celt ;  but  that  they  should  he 
utterly  denied  the  use  of  the  word  race.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
shall  invent  a  new  term,  or  rather  adopt  one  from  M.  de  Lapouge, 
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and  call  the  broad-headed  type  Alpine.    It  centers  tn  that  region. 

It  everywhere  follows  the  elevated  portiona  of  western  Europa 

It  is,  therefore,   pre-eminently   a 

mountain  type,  whether  in  France, 

Spain,  Italy,  Qermany,  or  Albania. 

By  the  use  of  it  we  shall  carefully 

distinguish  between  language,  cnl- 

tare,  and  physical  type.     Thus  the 

Celtic  language  and  the  Aryan  cul- 
ture may  spread  over  the  Alpine 

race,  or  vice  versa.    As,  in  fact,  each 

may  migrate  in  independence  of  the 

others;   so  in  our  terminology  we 

may  distinctly  follow  them  apart 

from  one  another.    No  confusion  of 

terms  can  result.    It  is  purely  a  geo- 
graphical name,  like  the  one  we  have 

applied  to  the  third  group. 

One  more  matter  of  racial  names  Hungary. 

remains  for  consideration.     What 

sliall  we  do  with  the  term  Slavic,  which  like  Celtic  is  purely  a 

linguistic  or  ethnological  term  ?  Curiously  enough,  from  Poland 
to  Macedonia,  all  over  eastern  Eu- 
rope in  fact,  where  the  Slavic  lan- 
guage is  in  common  use,  the  people 
are  of  the  same  physical  type  as  the 
Alpine  race.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures, especially  the  broad-headed- 
ness,  are  somewhat  attenuated,  to 
be  sure ;  but  anthropologists  are 
agreed  that  the  two  groups  are  iden- 
tical. Our  Russian  portraits  show 
the  tendency  in  this  direction.  In 
eastern  Europe,  however,  this  type 
ceases  to  be  identified  with  the  moun- 
tainous areas.  Its  zone  of  extension 
is  widespread  over  the  plains.  Shall 
we  continue  to  call  these  people  Slavs 
from  their  language,  or  assign  them 
to  the  Alpine  group  despite  this  cir- 
cumstance ?    Or  shall  we,  as  in  re- 

MEDireaRAViAir  Type,    CoruicaD.  ,  i      .1       ■  m 

Cephalic  Index,  728.  Cent  vogue,  apply  the  term  Slave- 

Celtic  to  the  whole  combination  ? 
The  question  is  still  further  confused  because  the  Slavic  language 
linguistically  is  akin  to  the  Teutonic,  although  the  two  physical 
types  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.    If  we  reject  our  term  Celt, 
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the  other,  being  equally  a  liDguistic  term,  ehoald  go  as  well. 

The  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  apply  the  term  Homo 
Alpinus  to  this  broad-headed  group 
wherever  it  occurs,  whether  in  moun- 
tains or  plains,  in  the  west  or  in  the  east. 
The  name  is  justified  by  the  circum- 
stance that  its  main  body  occurs  in  the 
Alps,  and  that  its  purest  types  culminate 
there  as  well. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  our  three 
races,  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
Mediterranean  or  Iberian  type.  It  pre- 
vails everywhere  south  of  the  Pyrenees, 
along  the  southern  coast  of  France,  and 
in  southern  Italy,  including  Sicily  and 
Sardinia.  Once  more  we  return  to  a  type 
of  bead  form  almost  identical  with  the 
Teutonic.  Our  portraits  of  Corsicans  on 
a  preceding  page,  with  the  enlargement 

Bekber,  Tdmib.  ,  r  ,C    e  •      »i_  i.  .i 

Cepiiaiic  indsK,  72.  o*  One  of  the  four  in  the  group,  show  the 

exaggerated  length  of  face  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  forehead.     The  cephalic  index  drops  from  eighty- 
seven  and  above  in  the  Alps  to  about  seventy-five  all  along  the 
line.     This  is  the  primary  fact  to  be  noted.     Coincidently,  the 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  becomes  very  dark,  almost  black.    The 
figure  is  less  amply  proportioned, 
the  people  become  light  and  rather 
agile.    It  is  certain  that  the  stature 
at  the  same  time  falls  to  an  exceed- 
ingly low  level :  fully  nine  inches — 
more  than  a  head — below  the  aver- 
ages for  Teutonic  Europe.    Authori- 
ties are,  however,  divided  as  to  the 
significance  of  this.      It  has  been 
shown  that  while  the  average  height 
is  low,  a  considerable  number,  and 
those  of  the  purest  type  in  other  re- 
spects, are  of  goodly  stature.     It 
may   indeed   be   that,  as   we  have 
already  suggested,  too   protracted 
civilization  is  responsible  for  this 
diminutiveness.       The    people    of 
northern  Africa  (illustrated  by  our 
portrait),  pure  Mediterranean  Eu- 
ropeans, are  of  medium  size  in  fact.    Personally  I  incline  to  the 
view  that  culture  is  to  blame,  and  that  the  type  is  normally  of 
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medium  size,  although  it  would  be  imposBible  of  proof  at  this 
writing. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  follow  out  the  intel- 
lectoal  differences  between  these  three  races  which  we  have 
described.  The  future  social  complexion  of  Europe  is  largely 
dependent  upon  them.  The  problem  is  too  complicated  to  treat 
briefly.  In  a  later  paper,  devoted  expressly  to  modem  social 
problems,  we  may  return  to  it  again.  Our  physical  analysis  is 
now  complete.  The  next  task  is  to  trace  the  origin  of  nationalities 
from  the  combination  of  these  elements.  We  shall  begin  with 
the  French ;  for  this  single  nation  is,  alone  in  all  Europe,  com- 
pounded of  all  three  racial  elements ;  nay,  more,  we  shall  be  able 
to  point  to  a  still  older  population  than  any  of  these,  living  to-day 
in  France,  with  an  unbroken  ancestry  reaching  back  to  the  pre- 
historic stone  age. 


GLOBE  LIGHTNING. 
Bt  m.  hagenau. 

OCCASIONALLY  in  thunderstorms  peculiar  electrical  appa- 
ritions occur,  similar  in  destructiveness  to  ordinary  light- 
ning, but  by  no  means  so  transient.  Their  duration  is  measured, 
not  by  thousandths  of  a  second,  but  by  whole  seconds  or  even 
minutes.  They  move  so  slowly  that  their  progress  can  be  accu- 
rately followed  by  the  eya  As  they  generally  appear  in  the 
form  of  glowing  spheres,  they  are  known  as  fireballs  or  globe 
lightning.  The  first  account  of  this  peculiar  form  of  lightning 
was  given  by  the  celebrated  English  physicist,  Robert  Boyle,  who 
described  s  ball  which  suddenly  appeared  on  July  34,  1681,  on 
the  ship  Albemarle.  The  sailors  attacked  it  in  vain  with  blows 
and  water,  but  it  burned  itself  out,  leaving  behind  a  strong  smell 
■of  gunpowder. 

In  Boyle's  time  ordinary  lightning  flashes  were  thought  to 
•coBsist  of  inflamed  gas,  so  that  an  occurrence  like  the  above  did 
DOt  appear  particularly  striking,  but  later  investigators  were 
anable  to  make  the  fireball  fit  their  knowledge  and  theory  of 
electricity,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  myth.  A  layman  stated  that 
such  a  ball  appeared  in  his  room  during  a  storm  and  slowly  made 
its  way  to  the  chimney.  The  scientific  people  asserted  that  it  was 
an  illusion  of  the  senses,  and  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
fireballs.  But  the  balls  continued  to  appear,  in  some  instances 
being  simultaneously  seen  by  a  number  of  trustworthy  witnesses, 
ao  that  their  existence  had  to  be  admitted. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  well-attested  recent  cases  : 

Dr.  A.  Wartmann  has  given  the  Physical  Society  of  Geneva 

TOL.   LL-IB  .'.IK><^[C 
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an  account  of  a  ball  which  he  observed  during  a  very  violent 
storm  on  December  30, 1888,  at  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  while 
he  was  driving  from  Versoix  to  Genthod.  As  he  passed  the 
entrance  gate  of  a  large  mansion  he  became  aware  of  a  very 
bright  and  persistent  illamination,  qaite  different  from  the  inter- 
mittent light  of  the  incessant  lightning  flashes. 

Thinking  it  was  a  fire,  he  turned  and  saw,  about  one  thoueaud 
feet  away,  a  ball  of  fire  some  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
floated  about  half  its  diameter  above  the  ground,  and  moved  par- 
allel with  his  own  course  with  the  swiftness  of  s  hawk,  leaving- 
no  trace  behind  it. 

At  a  point  about  twenty-five  yards  ahead  of  him  it  burst  with 
an  appalling  crash.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  the  report  concludes, "  to- 
throw  out  lines  of  fire.  We  felt  a  violent  shock,  and  were  blinded 
for  several  seconds.  As  soon  as  I  could  distinguish  anything,  I 
saw  that  the  horses  were  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  carriage,, 
with  their  heads  toward  the  hedge.  Their  ears  drooped,  and  they 
exhibited  every  symptom  of  intense  fright."  At  the  same  time,  a- 
little  less  than  a  mile  sway,  a  farmer  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  violet  light.  He  heard  a  loud  explosion,  and  was  thrown 
bodily  ten  feet,  alighting  on  a  piece  of  soft  turf,  more  frightened 
than  hurt. 

On  July  1,  1891,  a  fireball  entered  a  carpenter's  cabin  near 
Schlieben.  The  carpenter  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  on 
which  a  child  was  sleeping.  A  ball  of  fire  sprang  suddenly  and 
with  a  loud  noise  from  the  fireplace  to  the  bed,  which  was  imme- 
diately shattered.  Then  the  ball  rolled  very  slowly  to  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  the  room,  through  which,  or  the  floor,  it  apparently 
vanished  with  another  fearful  crash  without  setting  fire  to  any- 
thing. The  man's  wife  and  another  child  were  sleeping  in  a  sec- 
ond bed  and  the  baby  in  a  cradle,  all  in  the  same  room,  but  none 
of  the  five  persons  was  wounded  or  even  stunned.  All  complained 
of  headache  and  deafness  on  account  of  the  heavy  sulphuroua 
vapor  which  filled  the  room,  but  they  soon  recovered.  Some  frac- 
tures were  discovered  about  the  stove  and  chimney. 

Less  fortunate  were  the  children  in  a  schoolhonse  in  Bonio, 
France,  who  were  visited  by  a  fireball  while  at  their  afternoon 
prayers.  It  was  preceded  by  a  shower  of  lime,  wood,  and  stones. 
The  ball,  which  was  small,  rolled  along  under  the  benches,  killing 
three  of  the  children,  and  went  out  through  a  window  pane,  in 
which  it  merely  made  a  round  hole,  whereas  all  the  other  panes 
were  shattered. 

On  January  3,  1890,  a  ball  appeared  in  an  electro-technica) 
establishment  in  Pontevedra,  Spain.  It  was  seen  to  strike  the  line 
wires  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  under  a  ciear  afcy,  but  no- 
one  could  say  just  how  it  struck  or  from  what  direction  it  came. 


GLOBE  LIGHTNING.  iii 

The  ball,  which  was  about  as  big  as  an  orange,  moved  slowly 
along  the  wires  to  the  central  station  and  atmck  the  dynamo, 
which  was  mnning.  Before  the  eyes  of  the  terrified  workmen  it 
sprang  twice  from  the  dynamo  to  the  wires  and  back.  Then  it 
fell  from  the  machine  and  burst  into  a  shower  of  sparks  without 
doing  any  damage.  The  electric  lamps  flickered  during  its  visit, 
and  the  thick  copper  plates  of  the  switch  were  melted  and  welded 
in  places. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of 
balls  daring  a  tornado  on  August  18, 1890,  in  the  French  Depaiie- 
ment-  llle  et  Viiaine.  A  farmer  of  Vizy,  who  was  caught  by  the 
storm  in  the  field,  saw  a  fireball  fall  with  great  velocity.  Panic- 
stricken,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground.  The  luminous  ball 
struck  the  earth,  burst  with  a  loud  noise,  and  covered  him  with 
dust. 

Dwellers  in  Vers  I'Ean  and  3amiset  saw  balls  as  large  as  a 
man's  head  and  of  a  vivid  red,  which  moved  slowly  toward  some 
bams,  where  they  vanished  after  setting  the  haystacks  on  fire. 
In  Saint-Claude  a  great  number  of  balls  entered  dwellings  by  the 
chimneys.  They  moved  slowly  to  and  fro  and  escaped  through 
windows,  doors,  and  walls,  after  doing  more  or  less  damage. 
The  air  in  the  houses  was  impregnated  with  the  smell  of  sulphur 
or  gunpowder. 

The  region  of  the  Hochgebirge  is  especially  favorable  for  the 
observation  of  globe  lightning. 

Alluard,  the  director  of  the  observatory  on  the  Puy-de-D6me, 
reports  that  frequently  during  thunderstorms  showers  of  small 
balls  of  fire  are  seen  falling.  On  the  peak  3aentis,  in  the  same 
region,  where  a  meteorological  station  was  founded  at  an  ele- 
vation of  twenty-five  hundred  and  four  metres  in  1883,  some 
very  remarkable  phenomena  were  observed  by  a  minister  named 
Studer  on  June  38, 1885.  He  and  a  companion  were  caught  out  in 
the  storm  after  nightfall.  All  at  once  they  saw  on  the  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Saentis  to  the  neighboring  peak  of  Altmann  fiaring 
fiames  and  small  yellow  balls  of  light.  The  latter  ran  along  as  if 
on  a  wire,  approached  each  other,  then  exploded  and  fell  down. 
A  single  larger  ball  of  fire  hovered  over  the  same  ridge,  moving 
to  and  fro  in  a  fiat  parabola  with  about  the  speed  of  a  ball  thrown 
by  the  hand,  except  that  its  velocity  was  uniform.  It  was  visible 
for  several  minutes.  Then  there  was  a  frightful  explosion,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  mountain  to  its  foundations,  and  a  dis- 
play of  natural  fireworks,  "  of  a  magnificence  never  before  wit- 
neeeed,"  amazed  the  spectators. 

The  telephone  wire  from  the  station  to  the  valley  glowed  with 
great  brilliancy  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  and  waving  sheets  of 
fire  extended  from  it  to  the  ground.    Suddenly  the  whole  fiery 
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mass  feU  to  the  earth,  the  wire  melted,  and  the  spectators  were 
left  in  total  darkness. 

The  nature  of  this  peculiar  form  of  lightning  is  not  yet  under- 
stood, although  Plants  and  F.  von  Lepel  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing in  the  laboratory,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  electrical 
machines,  small  balls  of  fire  which,  like  those  of  Nature,  moved  to 
and  fro  for  a  while  and  then  vanished. 

These  experiments  have  suggested  the  theory  that  the  fireballs 
consist  of  heated  air  and  water  vapor.  But  this  theory  is  insufB- 
cient,  and  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena which  have  been  observed.  The  subject  still  needs  in- 
vestigation. It  is  especially  desirable  to  increase  our  store  of 
working  material — that  is,  of  observations.  Whoever,  therefore, 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  witnessed  a  display  of  globe  light- 
ning should  communicate  his  observations  to  one  of  the  meteoro- 
logical journals. — Translated  for  the  Popviar  Science  Monthly 
from  Die  Oarterdanbe,  by  Lawrence  B.  Fletcher. 
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Bt  wtllum  h.  ballou. 

THE  Fifth  International  Geological  Congress  at  Washington 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Russian  government  to  hold 
its  seventh  session  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Sixth  Congress  at 
Ziirich  accepted  the  invitation.  By  unanimous  vote,  A.  Karpin- 
sky.  Director  of  the  Committee  of  Geologists  of  Russia,  wa« 
elected  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Organization ;  A.  Inostranzew, 
vice-president;  Th.  Tschemyschew  and  N.  Androussow,  secre- 
taries. 

His  Majesty  the  Czar  will  open  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  on  August  17th,  and  welcome  the 
visiting  delegates  to  his  empire.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantino- 
vitch  will  act  as  Honorary  President.  Prof.  Karpinsky  will 
doubtless  be  made  President  of  the  congress.  Circulars  of  in- 
formation in  French  have  been  received  by  geologists,  outlining 
the  occupations  of  the  delegates,  so  far  as  the  Russians  can  arrange 
for  their  pleasure.  The  sessions  will  last  seven  days,  preceded  and 
succeeded  by  intervals  of  geological  and  sight-seeing  ezcursiona, 
covering  the  principal  areas  of  Russia. 

In  many  respects  this  will  be  the  most  important  of  the  con- 
gresses so  far  held.  The  geological  map  of  Europe,  which  will 
probably  be  printed  complete  in  two  years,  will  be  exhibited.  Seg- 
ments of  this  map  have  already  been  received  by  geologists,  and 
will  probably  have  their  hearty  approval  at  the  congress.    The 
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committee  on  geological  oomenclatare  will  doubtless  make  a  fair 
showing,  although  beset  by  many  difScultiea  in  harmonizing  the 
views  of  members,  A  diflEerence  of  opinion  of  grave  proportions, 
which  has  threatened  the  life  of  past  congresses,  concerns  the  prob- 
able culmination  of  previous  attempts  of  geologists  to  get  the  con- 
trol of  the  organization  out 
of  the  hands  of  officials  of  the 
scientiSc  bureaus  of  various 
governments.  The  excur- 
sions laid  oat  certainly  cover 
a  vast  territory,  including 
the  Ural  Mountains,  Moscow, 
Volga  River  region.  Samara 
to  Kazan,  the  glacial  forma> 
lions  of  Esthonia,  Finland, 
basin  of  the  Donetz,  mineral 
waters  of  Vladikavkaz,  Nij- 
ni-Novgorod,  Kiew,  Dnieper 
Biver,  to  Tiflis  and  glaciers 
by  military  route  of  Geor- 
gia, TiSis  to  Baku,  Batoura, 
and  Kertch,  all  parts  of  the 
Crimea,  Sebastopol,  southern 
RussisD  mining  region,  to  the 
glacier  Quenaldon  at  Pia- 
tigorek.  Lake  Gokhtcha, 
Mount  Ararat,  etc. 

The  International  Qeolog' 
ical  Congress  was  conceived 
by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Buffalo  meeting,  187i>, 
when  a  resolution  was  adopted,  calling  for  such  a  congress  to  be 
held  in  Paris  in  1878.  The  committee  comprised  W.  B.  Rogers, 
Dr.  James  Hall,  J.  W.  Dawson,  the  late  Dr,  J.  S.  Newberry,  the 
late  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  R  Pumpelly,  of  Amer- 
ica; the  late  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  Dr.  Otto  Torrell,  and  E.  H.  van 
Baumhaar,  of  Europe.  Dr.  Hall  was  made  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Dr.  Hunt  secretary.  Their  labors  resulted  in  the  first 
international  congress  being  held  in  Paris  in  1S88,  The  second 
congress  was  held  in  Bologna,  the  third  in  Berlin,  the  fourth  in 
London,  the  fifth  in  Washington,  and  the  sixth  in  Ziirich,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  years. 

The  geological  map  of  Europe  was  conceived  at  the  congress 
of  Bologna,  where  it  was  determined  that  the  methods  of  accom- 
plishing the  ends  of  unification  in  nomenclature  and  coloring  had 
become  sufficiently  understood.     It  was  thought  best  to  select  , 
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Europe  as  the  subject  of  the 
map  because  it  contained  a 
great  area,  practically  well 
known,  the  largest  number  of 
geologists,  and  iocluded  the 
greatest  number  of  carto- 
graphical difficulties.  Con- 
taining the  largest  number  of 
geologists,  representing  many 
nationalities,  it  was  conceded 
that  any  map  which  could 
pass  their  acceptance  would 
stand  any  test  of  criticism 
elsewhere.  The  inherent  puz- 
zles of  structure  in  Europe 
furnished  a  fascinating  series 
of  difBcult  problems  for  solu- 
tion, long  and  zealously  dis- 
cussed, with  both  natural  and 
artificial  intricacies.  No  bet- 
ter area  to  test  the  patience 
and  tax  the  genius  of  the  con- 
PRor.  A.  Kartikbkt,  DircL-tor  of  the  Imperial    gresB  could  hare  been  chosen. 

Geologi=.ISaneyamlPre.ideQtoflheBu™H«      '^^^  committee  appointed  to 
of  OrpuHurtion  oi  the  CoQgrem.  ^'  . 

prepare  the  map  comprised 
Messrs.  Beyrich  and  Hauchecorne,  ot  Germany,  with  power  of 
direction  at  Berlin ;  Prof,  Renevier,  of  Switzerland,  as  general  sec- 
retary; Messrs.  Daubr^e,  of 
France ;  Giordano,  of  Italy ; 
A,  Karpinsky,  of  Russia ; 
Mo  jsiso vies,  of  Austria- Hun- 
gary ;  and  Topley,  of  Great 
Britain.  Professors  Dan- 
br^e,  Giordano,  and  Topley 
have  since  died.  The  scale 
of  the  map  is  one  in  one  mil- 
lion and  a  half.  It  is  divided 
into  forty  -  nine  sheets  of 
18-89  by  2086 inches.  These 
sheets,  when  all  are  com- 
pleted, will  form  a  rectangle 
ll-O-l  feet  high  by  12-17  feet 
wide.  The  topographic  base 
was  prepared  by  Prof.  Kie- 
pert,  of  Berlin,  D.  Beimer 
&  Co.,  Berlin,  are  the  pub-       dr.  jaub»  h*ll,  New  yoti  sute  OeoiogiM. 
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lishers&ttheirownrisk.  The 
price  of  the  work  was  fixed 
at  125  frBiic3  ($25).  The  vari- 
DiiB  national  committees  sub- 
ecribed  and  paid  the  publish- 
ers for  nine  hundred  copies 
at  the  rate  of  100  francs  each. 
The  map  represents  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  accurate 
geological  informatioD  ob- 
tainable, and  every  step  in  its 
progress  has  been  careful- 
ly taken,  so  that  the  result 
forms  a  consensus  of  Euro- 
pean opinion. 

At  the  last  congress  at 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  two 
propositions  were  submitted 
by  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  and 
the  bureau  was  ordered  to 
report  on  them  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  follows :  Paur.  pERJii-OB  Fbazir,  Phiiadelphia  Aoadoroy 

"  1.  To  what  extent  does  "'  ^°''"™- 

the  congress  recognize  the  right  of  governmental  bureaus  as  such, 
or  of  any  kind  of  organiza- 
tions, to  send  representatives 
to  the  congress  P 

"%.  Within  what  limita- 
tions does  the  congress  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  such  rep- 
resentatives, or  of  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  the 
congress  coming  from  the 
same  country,  to  choose  who 
shall  be  the  vice-president 
representing  their  country, 
or  to  take  any  other  steps  in 
the  name  of  their  country 
without  consultation  of  all 
of  their  countrymen,  mem- 
bers of  the  congress  ?  " 

In  these  propositions  is 
said  to  lie  the  future  of  in- 
I  ternational    geological   con- 

gresses.    If  government  offi- 
"^  "        cials  are  alone  to  represent 

r      ,.,  I,  C"itK")'^lc 
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were  declared  by  the  Swiss 
council  alone  eligible  and 
representative,  and  were 
made  vice-president  and  dele- 
gate from  tbe  United  States. 
At  present  too  many  mem- 
bers of  government  bureaus 
comprise  the  official  roster  of 
the  congress,  although  the 
congress  itself  is  composed  of 
several  hundred  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  geologists  of 
the  world,  who,  if  not  mem- 
bers of  a  geological  survey, 
are  ignored  by  those  now  in 
control.  This  is  a  situation 
which  does  not  commend  it- 
self to  scientific  men,  many 
of  whom  occupy  chairs  in 
great  universities  or  emi- 
nent positions  as  specialists. 
These  men  think  tbe  abuse 
has  become  a  flagrant  one. 


countries  and  hold  office,  tl 
congress  at  St.  Petersbui 
may  be  the  last.  Former 
the  ofBcers  of  geological  su 
veys  of  nations  fought  tl 
establishment  of  the  co 
gresB.  The  congresses  ou' 
established,  the  bureaucra 
chaDged  front,  got  hold  ' 
the  machinery  through  the 
representatives,  and  do 
mostly  control  it.  At  E 
Petersburg  the  unofficial  g 
ologista  of  the  world  will  ti 
to  wrest  the  direction  fro 
the  members  of  geologic 
surveys.  At  Zurich,  for  i 
stance,  there  were  preeei 
thirteen  of  the  most  disti: 
guished  geologists  of  tl 
United  States.  Two  sal 
ried  assistants  of  the  Uni 
ed  States  Geological  Survi 
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If  there  is  an  object  for  the 
congresB  to  accomplish,  it  is 
to  open  its  doors  and  honors 
eqnally  to  all  geologiBte.  It 
is  thought  that  if  the  con- 
gress decides  that  only  bu- 
reaa  employees  enjoy  ex- 
clusive privileges  and  alone 
constitute  the  personnel  of 
the  permanent  organization, 
which  keeps  the  organiza- 
tion alive  in  session  and  out, 
then  the  body  has  simply  be- 
come a  medium  of  officialism, 
a  governments'  trust,  and 
should  be  disbanded.  As  a 
trust,  it  will  simply  continue 
to  extenuate  errors  and  pre- 
serve the  power  of  govern- 
ment survey  directors.  The 
independent  geologists  think 

the  congress  has  been   per-       ^^^^  ^  „   „,„„„^,_  Durtn,o«tii  Coii^. 
verted  and  diverted  froqi  its 

original  high  purpose,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  rescue  it. 
They  desire  it  to  be  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  appeal  on 
purely  scientific  matters. 

The  protesting  Americans 
are  led  by  Dr.  Peraifor  Fra- 
zer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
an  able  linguist  and  parlia- 
mentarian. He  will  repre- 
sent the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences,and  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geologist.  Prof.  Giovan- 
ni Capellini  (Italy),  who  re- 
cently received  the  Hayden 
medal  and  who  will  probably 
be  decorated  by  the  Czar  at 
this  congress,  thinks  the  bat- 
tle against  officialism  already 
won.  In  a  recent  letter  he 
states:  "The  committee  of 
Fbof.  b.  k.  emimox,  Amherst  coH^e.         Organization    has  the   good 
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Pbof.  WtLLUH  N,  Rioi,  WcBleyan  UnJTeraity. 

tervening  work  of  these 
committees  has  been  adopt- 
ed, clause  by  clause.  When- 
ever unsettled  questions 
were  announced  they  were 
either  adjourned  to  subse- 
quent sessions,  or  discretion 
was  granted  to  the  commit- 
tees to  mature  their  own 
plans.  The  committees  have 
been  remarkably  successful, 
aud  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  them  to  force  their 
conclusions  on  the  con- 
gresses or  introduce  into 
the  discussions  the  narrow 
partisanship  of  particular 
schools.  Among  the  men 
who  have  been  active  in  the 
unification  of  coloration  are 
Profs.  Zittel  and  Hauche- 
corne,  of  Germany;  Prof. 
Thomas  McKenny  Hughes,  p^^ 
of    England  ;      Prof.    Del- 


intention  of  returning  the 
congress  to  the  right  path, 
in  conformity  with  the  ob- 
ject of  its  institution,  hav- 
ing recognized  that  it  has 
been  entirely  deflected  from 
its  path  in  Switzerland." 
While  the  committee's  "  in- 
tentions" may  be  good,  it 
will  require  something  more 
powerful  to  break  down  offi- 
cialism and  restore  the  chair 
of  a  university  to  its  equal- 
ity with  a  membership  of  a 
government  bureau. 

Two  international  com- 
mittees have  been  at  work 
for  some  years  to  secure  a 
uniform  nomenclature  and 
coloration  in  European  geo- 
logical science.  At  each  ses- 
sion of  the  congress  the  in- 
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walque,  of  Belgium ;  Prof,  de  Lapparent,  of  France ;  Prof.  J. 
Szabd,  of  Hungary ;  Profs.  Delgado,  Choffat,  Bensaude,  Goncalvee, 
and  de  Lima,  of  Portugal ;  Prof.  Stef ane8cu,  of  Roumania ;  Prof. 
Mayer-Eymar,  of  Switzerland  ;  Profs,  Capellini  and  de  Zigno,  of 
Italy;  Prof.  Nikitin,  of  Kueeia;  Prof.  Stur,  of  Austria;  Prof. 
Vilanova,  of  Spain ;  Prof.  Johnstrnp,  of  Denmark ;  Prof.  K jerulf, 
of  Norway ;  Prof,  van  Calker,  of  Holland ;  and  Prof.  Torrell,  of 
Sweden. 

The  committee  on  the  unification  of  the  nomenclature  of  rocks 
comprises  Knop,  Zirkel,  and  Rosenbusch,  of  Germany;  Golliez, 
Rutenmal,  and  Schmidt,  of 
Switzerland  ;  Renard  and  de 
la  Vall^  Poussin,  of  Bel- 
gium ;  BahreuB  and  Wich- 
maon,  of  Holland ;  Macpher- 
son  and  Gonzalo  y  Farin,  of 
Spain ;  Bensaude,  of  Portu- 
gal ;  Michel-Levy,  Barrois, 
and  La  Croix,  of  France ; 
Teall,  Geikie,  and  Judd,  of 
England;  Brogger,  of  Nor- 
way ;  Zujovis,  of  Roumania ; 
L5win8on-Lessing,  of  Rus- 
sia ;  Tietze  and  Tschermak, 
of  Austria- Hungary ;  J.  P. 
Id  dings.  Whitman  Cross,  and 
C.  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  Barcena,  of 
Mexico. 

A  committee  will  report 
on  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in 
glaciers,   for  which   Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte  is  chair- 
man and  pays  the  cost.    It  is  composed  as  follows :  Richter,  of 
Austria;  Fintswalder,  of  Germany;  Reid,  of  the  United  States; 
Bonaparte,  of  France;  Hall,  of  England;  and  Forel,  of  Switzer- 
land, 

The  original  American  committee  of  the  International  Con- 
gresBBS  has  been  somewhat  decimated  by  death.  It  comprised 
Prof.  James  Hall,  chairman,  Albany;  Dr.  Persifor  Frazer,  sec- 
retary, Philadelphia ;  the  late  Dr.  J,  S.  Newberry,  New  York ;  the 
late  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Montreal ;  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Han- 
over, N.  H. ;  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  Newport ;  Prof.  H.  S.  Wil- 
liams,  Yale ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Philadelphia ;  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  Washington ;  the  late  Prof,  G.  H.  Cook,  Brunswick,  N.  J. ; 
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Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  New  York ;  the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Phi 
delphis;  Prof,  Eugene  A.  Smith,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.-,  Prof.  N, 
Winchell,  Minneapolis ;  and  the  late  Prof.  James  D.  Dans,  ^< 
Haven.  Most  of  those  above  living  will  be  present  at  St.  ] 
tersburg,  and  are  nearly 
opposed  to  the  control 
the  congress  by  bureaucra 
Through  the  efforts  of  t 
former  personnel  of  the  Ue 
ed  States  Geological  Snrvi 
the  American  committee  v 
abolished  at  the  Indianapc 
meeting  of  the  American  i 
sociation  for  the  Advan 
ment  of  Science,  where  \ 
survey  staff  got  tempore 
control.  At  the  last  meeti 
of  the  Aasociation,  at  Buffa 
the  following  delegates  wi 
appointed  to  St.  Petersbui 
Prof.  James  Hall,  Alhai 
the  late  Prof.  E.  D.  Co 
Philadelphia;  Prof. B.K.E 
p  erson,  Amherst;  Prof.  C. 

Walcott,  Washington  ;    a 
!  Prof.  W.  N.  Rice,  Midd 

PRor.  u.  s.  WiLL[Awi,  Yale  Ciiiese.  town.     Thsse  delegates  v 

soon  be  made  a  new  Ame 
can  committee,  and  their  number  materially  increased  in  the  ni 
future.  The  delegates  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America  n 
comprise  Prof.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  New  York  University ;  Pr 
B.  K,  Emerson,  Amherst  College ;  and  Prof.  I.  C.  White,  Morgf 
town,  W.  Va. 

All  objects  for  exhibition  bearing  the  address  "  Russia, 
Petersburg  Exposition  of  the  International  Geological  Congree 
can  go  through  without  having  to  be  submitted  to  customs 
spection  at  the  frontier.  Russian  consuls  everywhere  have  bt 
instructed  to  vise  passports  of  geologists  presenting  membersl 
cards,  which  will  also  facilitate  matters  at  the  frontier.  Me 
bers  will  receive  a  ticket  of  hrst-class  transportation  on  all  R 
sian  and  Finland  railways.  The  sessions  of  the  congress  will 
held  at  the  Jmperial  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  copy  of  the  official  map  of  t 
excursions  offered  to  geologists  by  the  Russian  Govemme 
which  has  made  great  sacrifices  to  entertain  its  guests.  Over  i 
hundred  membership  cards  have  been  issued,  in  consequence 
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which  the  committee  has  decided  to  exclude  from  the  excursions 
all  who  are  not  authors  of  geological  publications.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  restriction  will  reduce  the  number  of  excursion- 
lets  to  about  two  hundred  people.  The  cost  of  the  excursions, 
reduced  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  individuals,  has  been  fixed 
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approximately  as  follows :  To  the  Urals,  four  hundred  francs ;  in 
!^honia,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  francs;  to  Finland,  fifty 
francs ;  the  great  excursion  after  the  congress,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  francs ;  to  Ararat,  two  hundred  and  seventy  francs ;  to 
the  glacier  Mamisson,  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs ;  to  Elbo- 
rous  or  Sebastopol,  forty  francs  additional  to  general  excursion. 
Each  of  the  smaller  and  special  excursions  have  a  price  estab- 
lished, estimated  at  twenty-one  francs  per  day.    The  committee 
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will  refund  any  overcharges  made.  These  magnaDimous  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  travel  are  due  to  the  personal  efforts  of 
A.  Yermolow,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  the  proprietors  and  ad- 
ministrations of  the  districts  having  works,  and  to  the  officers  of 
municipalitieB  along  the  routes  of  the  excursions. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  AND  EDUCATION.* 

Br  IIFXEN   KENDEICK  JOHNSON. 

IN  1848  a  Worn  an- Suffrage  Convention,  called  by  Mrs.  StantoD, 
Mrs,  Mott,  and  others,  issued  a  "  Declaration  of  Sentiments,'' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  constituted  an  elaborate  indictment  of  man  as  the 
oppressor  of  woman,  and  the  suffrage  leaders  of  to-day  still  hold 
to  it  as  their  broad  exposition  of  principles.  The  seventh  count 
in  the  indictment  was, "  He  has  denied  her  facilities  for  obtaiD- 
ing  a  thorough  education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her." 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  in  an  early  suffrage  convention 
was  one  demanding  "  equal  rights  in  the  universities,"  and  the 
first  petition  presented  by  suffrage  advocates  contained  a  clause 
asking  that  entrance  to  men's  colleges  be  obtained  for  women  by 
legal  enactment.  We  note  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  demand 
for  education  for  women  equal  to  that  given  to  men  in  the  uni- 
versities. Men  have  founded  colleges  for  women,  men  and  women 
have  worked  together  in  securing  for  woman  every  facility  and 
opportunity  for  education  of  the  highest  grade ;  but  the  '*  barrier 
of  sex"  is  not  broken  down  in  educatiou.  But  few  of  the  older 
colleges  for  men  admit  women,  and  those  few,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned  from  conversation  with  members  of  their  faculties,  speak 
of  the  arrangement  as  an  experiment,  and  give  the  need  for 
economy,  combined  with  a  desire  to  assist  women,  as  a  reason  for 
making  that  experiment.  Meantime  the  knocking  at  men's  liter- 
ary portals  by  suffrage  advocates  has  gone  on  as  vigorously  as  if 
women  could  obtain  education  in  no  other  way. 

In  the  first  suffrage  convention  ever  held  in  Massachusetts 
these  two  resolutions  were  adopted:  "That  political  rights  ac- 
knowledge no  sex,  and  therefore  tie  word '  m  ale '  should  be  stricken 
from  every  State  Constitution  " ;  and  "  that  every  effort  to  edu- 
cate woman,  until  you  accord  to  her  her  rights,  and  arouse  her 
conscience  by  the  weight  of  her  responsibilities,  is  futile,  and  a 
waste  of  labor." 

*  From  Woman  imd  the  Republic.  B;  Helen  Kendrick  JobDMn.  In  pnea  of  D. 
AppleloQ  &  Co. 
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The  State  io  which  these  Bentimenta  were  ottered  sboanded  in 
fine  schools  for  girls,  among  which  were  MouDt  Holyoke  and 
Wbeaton  Seminaries. 

A  rapid  survey  of  some  of  the  educational  conditions  that  led 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  when  suffrage  associations  were 
formed  will  be  in  place.  Learning  seemed  incompatible  with 
worship  early  in  the  Christian  era.  The  faith  that  worked  by 
love  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  Btumbling>block  and  to  the  Greeks  fool- 
ishness." That  great  battle  between  the  felt  and  the  compre- 
hended, which  in  this  era  we  have  named  the  conflict  between 
science  and  religion,  was  decided  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Qentiles  when  he  wrote :  "  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in 
part ;  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away."  He  recalled  the  accusation,  "Thou  art 
beside  thyself,  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad,"  and  he  has- 
tened to  assure  the  unlettered  fishermen  and  the  simple  and  de- 
vout women  who  were  followers  of  Christ,  that "  all  knowledge  " 
was  naught  If  they  had  not  love;  that  even  faith  was  vain  if  it 
led  to  the  rejection  of  the  diviner  wisdom  that  a  little  child  could 
understand. 

The  great  learning  of  Augustine  and  the  Fathers  brought  into 
the  Church  pagan  speculations  of  God  and  morality,  as  well  as 
pagan  knowledge  in  art,  science,  and  literature.  The  Church  be- 
came corrupted,  and  a  great  outcry  was  made  against  the  learning 
itself,  which  was  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  degenera- 
tion of  faith.  Symonds  says  that  during  the  dark  ages  that 
followed  upon  this  first  battle  between  faith  and  sight,  the  mean- 
ing of  Latin  words  derived  from  the  Greek  was  lost ;  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  believed  to  be  contemporariBs,  and  "Orestes 
Tragedia"  was  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  an  author.  Milman 
nays  that  "at  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1438,  the  Pope  of  Bome 
and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  being  ignorant,  the  one  of 
Oreek  and  the  other  of  Latin,  discoursed  through  an  interpreter." 
It  was  near  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  a  German  monk 
announced  in  his  convent  that "  a  new  language,  called  Greek, 
had  been  invented,  and  a  book  had  been  written  in  it  called  the 
New  Testament."  "  Beware  of  it,"  he  added,  "  it  is  full  of  daggers 
and  poison." 

But  the  tradition  of  the  love  that  book  revealed  had  crept  into 
the  heart  of  the  world,  and  now  awoke.  Through  what  struggles 
the  "spirit  of  all  truth"  promised  by  Christ  was  leading,  and 
would  lead  the  world,  the  history  of  civilization  can  tell.  Women 
shared  in  some  degree  the  outward  benefits  of  the  revival  of 
learning.  They  became  in  not  a  few  instances  doctors  of  law 
and  professors  of  the  great  universities  that  sprang  up,  as  well  as 
teachers,  transcribers,  and  illuminators  in  the  great  nunneries. 
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I  could  give  a  long  and  honorable  list  of  names  of  womaJi  write 
and  artists,  in  many  lands,  from  mediieval  to  modem  times ;  ai 
one  of  the  interesting  things  revealed  by  snch  a  record  would  '. 
the  number  who  were  working  with  or  were  directly  inspired  ai 
helped  by  a  father  or  a  brother.  The  court  had  some  names 
women  who,  like  Lady  Jane  Grey,  upheld  the  model  of  pupi 
while  taking  the  learning  that  naturally  accompanied  wealt 
But  elegant  letters  had  again  become  the  associate  of  moral  ai 
religious  corruption  in  the  courts,  and  the  "  ignorance  of  preac 
ing"  arose  to  combat  it  in  Cromwell,  the  Roundheads,  the  Di 
senters,  the  Covenanters. 

Yet  sound  learning  was  not  to  die  that  Christian  troth  mig 
live.  Of  the  band  of  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  that  came  first  to  01 
shores,  about  one  in  thirty  was  college  bred.  While  subordinatii 
book  knowledge  to  piety,  they  had  learned  scarcely  less  the  da 
gers  of  ignorance.  Their  first  college  was  founded  because  of  "  tl 
dread  of  having  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  when  01 
ministers  shall  lie  in  dust,"  Charles  Francis  Adams  says,  in  i 
gard  to  the  establishment  of  Harvard  College,  "  The  records 
Harvard  University  show  that,  of  all  the  presiding  officers  darii 
the  century  and  a  half  of  colonial  days,  but  two  were  laymen,  ai 
not  ministers  of  the  prevailing  denomination."  He  further  sa; 
that "  of  all  who  in  early  times  availed  themselves  of  such  a 
vantages  as  this  institution  could  offer,  nearly  half  the  numb 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  gospel.  T] 
prevailing  notion  of  the  purpose  of  education  was  attended  wi 
one  remarkable  consequence — the  cultivation  of  the  female  mil 
was  regarded  with  utter  indifference." 

It  was  attended  with  still  another  remarkable  consequem 
the  effect  of  which  is  felt  up  to  this  hoar.  Only  men  who  w^e 
fitted  for  a  profession  were  given  a  college  education.  It  is  w( 
within  my  memory  when  it  began  to  he  seriously  said :  "  A  c< 
lege  education  is  good  for  a  boy,  whether  he  intends  to  follow 
profession  or  not ;  it  will  make  him  a  better  business  man,  or  ev< 
a  better  farmer."  The  country  girl  is  now,  as  a  rule,  better  ed 
cated  than  her  brother.  It  also  happened  in  those  earlier  da; 
that  the  artist  and  the  musician  were  expected  to  attain  knon 
edge  by  intuition,  save  in  technical  branches. 

During  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  onr  existence  it  won 
have  been  almost  absurd  to  expect  that  women  would  he  exte 
sively  educated  outside  the  home.  The  country  was  poor,  ai 
struggling  with  new  conditions,  and  great  financial  crises  swe; 
over  it.  There  were  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Until  after  I8I; 
'15  American  independence  was  not  an  assured  fact.  Whatev 
may  be  said  of  the  present,  woman's  place  in  America  then  w; 
in  the  home,  and  nobly  did  she  611  that  place.    That  she  had  n 
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been  wholly  nninfltnicted  in  even  elegant  learning  is  evidenced 
by  the  share  she  took  in  literature  and  in  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gioaa  and  pnhlic  matters,  and  in  snch  personal  records  as  that 
of  Elder  Faunce,  who  eulogized  Alice  Southworth  Bradford  for 
"her  exertions  in  promoting  the  literary  improvement  and  the 
deportment  of  the  rising  generation."  Dame  schools  were  early 
established  for  girls,  and  here  were  often  found  the  sons  of  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic.  These  were  established  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1635.  Late  in  1700  girls  were  admitted  through  the  sum- 
mer to  "  Latin  schools"  where  boys  were  taught  in  winter,  and  in 
1789  women  began  to  be  associated  with  men  as  teachers.  In  1771 
Connecticut  founded  a  system  of  free  schools  in  which  hoys  and 
girls  were  taught.  In  1794  the  Moravians  founded  a  school  for 
g:irls  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  Here  were  educated  the  sisters 
of  Peter  Cooper,  the  mother  of  President  .Arthur,  and  many 
women  who  became  exponents  of  calture. 

New  England  began  before  this  to  have  fine  private  schools 
for  girls,  but  no  great  step  was  taken  until  Miss  Hart  (afterward 
Mrs.  Willard)  had  become  so  successful  with  her  academy  teach- 
ing in  her  native  town  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  and  in  Hartford, 
that  three  States  simultaneously  invited  her  to  establish  schools 
within  their  borders.  She  went  to  Massachusetts,  but  afterward, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  she  removed 
her  school  to  Troy  in  1821.  It  was  a  new  departure,  and  there 
was  ignorant  prejudice  to  overcome.  Governor  Clinton,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  aid,  said,  "  I  trust  you  will  not  be 
deterred  by  commonplace  ridicule  from  extending  your  munifi- 
cence to  this  meritorious  institution."  They  were  not  deterred. 
An  act  was  passed  for  the  incorporation  of  the  proposed  institute, 
and  another  which  gave  to  female  academies  a  share  of  the  literary 
fond.  The  citizens  of  Troy  contributed  liberally,  and  the  success 
of  an  effort  for  woman's  high  education  was  assured. 

As  early  as  1G97  the  Penn  Charter  School  was  founded,  and  it 
has  lived  until  to-day.  Provision  was  made  "  at  the  cost  of  the 
people  called  Quakers  "  for  "  all  children  and  servants,  male  Mid 
female,  the  rich  to  be  instructed  at  reasonable  rates,  the  poor  to 
be  maintained  and  schooled  for  nothiag."  They  also  provided 
for  "instruction  for  both  sexes  in  reading,  writing,  work,  lan- 
g^nages,  arts,  and  sciences."  The  boys  and  girls  have  been  taught 
separately,  the  girls'  school  being  much  behind  the  boys,  neither 
Latin  nor  other  ancient  language  forming  a  part  of  their  curric- 
ulum. Friends  are  just  beginning  to  discuss  giving  higher  edu- 
cation to  girls.  This  is  a  fact  especially  significant  in  our  discus- 
sion, because  it  has  always  been  claimed  that  the  Quaker  doctrine 
that  "souls  have  no  sex"  led  them  to  place  woman  on  an  "  equal- 
ity "  with  man  before  other  sects  had  thought  of  allowing  that 
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they  were  equals.  Lucretia  Mott,  Susan  Anthony,  Abhy  Eelley, 
and  a  great  body  of  the  women  who  adopted  the  resolution  that 
Bet  forth  the  uselessuess  of  educating  woman  until  she  could  Tote, 
and  frho  clamored  for  her  entrance  to  men's  institutions,  were  all 
of  this  sect  that  hae  kept  its  women  generally  far  behind  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

In  1845  Mrs.  Willard  was  invited  to  address  the  Teachers'  Con- 
vention that  met  iu  Syracuse.  She  prepared  a  paper  in  which 
she  set  forth  the  idea  that  "  women,  now  sufficiently  educated, 
should  be  employed  and  furnished  by  the  men  as  committees, 
charged  with  the  minute  cares  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,"  but  declined  the  honor  tendered  her  of  delivering  it  in 
person.  Sixty  gentlemen  from  the  convention  visited  her  at  the 
hotel,  and  at  their  earnest  request  she  read  the  essay,  which  met 
with  their  emphatic  approval  of  the  plan  she  proposed.  The  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  common  schools  and  the  system  of 
normal  schools  were  projected  by  her. 

A  teachers'  convention  was  held  in  Rochester  in  1852,  Miss 
Anthony,  though  a  teacher,  was  not  in  attendance  upon  it,  but 
she  records  that  she  went  in  and  listened  for  a  few  hoars  to  a  dis- 
cuBsion  of  the  causes  that  led  to  their  profeesioa  being  held  in 
less  esteem  than  those  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  minister.  In 
her  judgment  the  kernel  of  the  matter  was  not  alluded  to,  so  she 
arose  and  said,  "Mr.  President,"  She  writes  that  "at  length 
President  Davies  stepped  to  the  front  and  said  in  a  tremulous, 
mocking  tone,  "What  will  the  lady  have?"  "I  wish,  sir,"  she 
said,  "to  speak  to  the  question."  "What  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
convention  P"  asked  Mr.  Davies.  A  gentleman  moved  that  she 
be  heard;  another  seconded  the  motion;  whereupon,  she  says, 
"  a  discussion,  pro  and  cxm,  followed,  lasting  full  half  an  hour^ 
when  a  vote  was  taken  of  the  men  only,  and  permission  was 
granted  by  a  small  majority."  She  adds  that  it  was  lucky  for  her 
that  the  thousand  women  crowding  that  hall  could  not  vote  on  the 
question,  for  they  would  have  given  a  solid  "  No."  The  president 
then  announced,  "  The  lady  can  speak."  "  It  seems  to  me,  gentle- 
men," said  she, "  that  none  of  you  quite  comprehend  the  cause  of 
the  disrespect  of  which  yon  complain.  Do  you  not  see  that,  so 
long  as  society  says  a  woman  is  incompetent  to  be  a  lawyer,  min- 
ister, or  doctor,  but  has  ample  ability  to  be  a  teacher,  every  man 
of  you  who  chooses  this  profession  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he 
has  no  more  brains  than  a  woman  ?  Would  you  exalt  yoar  pro- 
fession, exalt  those  who  labor  with  you.  Would  you  make  it  more 
lucrative,  increase  the  salaries  of  the  women  engaged  in  the 
noble  work  of  educating  our  future  Presidents,  Senators,  and 
Congressmen, " 

Several  thoughts  arise  in  regard  to  this  scene,  which  was  so 
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strongly  in  contrast  with  the  condnct  of  Mrs,  Willard  or  taij  of 
the  great  educators.  Miss  Anthony  gave  no  reason  for  her  belief 
that  the  entrance  of  woman  upon  the  other  professions  would 
raise  either  the  statas  or  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  the  teach- 
er's profession,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not  done  so.  It 
was  not  the  society  that  cast  scorn  at  woman's  "  lack  of  brains  " 
which  assisted  to  remove  the  natural  prejudice  against  her  assam- 
ing  duties  that  had  been  deemed  nnsuited  to  her  physique  and  her 
necessary  work, 

Heantime,  one  year  before  the  Rochester  meeting  was  hold, 
the  first  college  for  women  had  been  chartered  at  Auburn,  K.  Y., 
nnder  the  name  of  "  Auburn  Female  University."  In  1853  it  was 
transferred  to  Elmira,  and  it  was  formally  opened  in  1855.  It  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  Church,  but  its  char- 
ter required  that  it  should  have  representative  trustees  from  five 
other  deuominationB.  Its  conrse  of  study  for  the  degree  A.  B. 
was  essentially  the  same  that  was  then  pursued  in  the  men's  col- 
leges of  the  State.  It  was  expected  to  rely  upon  endowment, 
which  put  woman's  education  upon  a  new  and  more  secure 
footing. 

Suffrage  leaders  lose  no  opportunity  to  represent  the  Church 
as  an  enemy  to  woman's  advancement.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth ;  and  in  striking  evidence  staiid  the  colleges, 
which,  while  unsectarian  in  spirit  and  in  method,  have  been  es- 
tablished and  cared  for  by  special  religious  denominations.  Dr. 
Jacobi,  in  her  book  Common  Sense,  takes  up  the  tale  and  says, 
"The  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  the  immediate  successor  of  that 
at  Troy,  was  opened  in  1837  by  Miss  Lyon,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy."  Many  besides  the  clergy  were  opposed  to  the 
plan  for  which  Miss  Lyon  was  endeavoring  to  raise  money.  Her 
idea  that  the  entire  domestic  work  of  the  establishment  conld  be 
done  by  pupils  and  teachers  was  thought  unwise  and  hopeless ; 
and  it  was  simply  this  feature  that  they  disapproved,  not  the 
school  itself.  In  that  noble  school,  where  thousands  of  women 
have  been  educated,  a  great  number  have  become  misBionaries. 
When  a  suffrage  convention  in  session  in  Worcester  wrote  to  Miss 
Lyon,  asking  her  to  interest  herself  in  the  wrongs  of  her  sex,  she 
answered,  "  I  can  not  leave  my  work."  Neither  was  Vassar  Col- 
lege founded  from  any  impulse  or  suggestion  of  suffrage  agitators, 
but  in  a  spirit  exactly  the  opposite.  The  real  impetus  to  its  found- 
ing came  from  Milo  Parker  Jewett.  He  suggested  to  Mr.  Yassar 
an  endowed  college  for  women,  and  visited  the  universities  and 
libraries  of  Europe  with  a  plan  of  organization  in  mind.  Mr. 
Vassar  gUkdly  accepted  this  great  enlargement  upon  an  idea  that 
had  lain  dormant  in  his  own  mind,  and  Vassar  College  was 
founded,  Dr,  Jewett  becoming  its  first  president  in  1863. 
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I  may  claim  to  have  been  'beside  the  cradle  of  Vassar  College 
for  when  Dr.  Jewett  resigned  the  presidency  in  1864,  my  fathe 
named  the  aacceesor,  who  was  appointed.  Dr.  John  H.  Ba7mon< 
his  lifelong  friend.  Dr.  Raymond  came  to  Rochester  to  discni 
a  plan  of  work,  and,  knowing  my  father's  interest,  I  was  on  ti] 
toe  to  hear  about  the  new  college.  At  my  earnest  solicitation  li 
and  Dr.  Raymond  and  Freaident  Anderson  permitted  me  to  I 
present  at  their  discnseions.  I  learned  to  comprehend  the  vale 
of  womanliness  to  the  world  by  the  estimate  that  those  noble  edi 
cators  put  upon  it.  It  was  evident  that  they  were  arranging  ft 
those  for  whose  minds  they  felt  respect.  They  made  no  foolia 
remarks  about  the  superiority,  inferiority,  or  equality  of  tl 
sexes,  and  had  no  contempt  to  throw  upon  the  old  education  < 
tutor  and  library  and  young  ladies'  seminary.  They  did  not  snei 
at  the  "  female  mind,"  but  thsy  did  talk  of  the  feminine  mind  i 
of  something  as  distinct  in  its  essence  from  the  masculine  min 
as  the  feminine  form  is  distinct  io  its  outlines.  To  "preeer\ 
womanliness  "  was  a  task  they  felt  they  must  fulfill,  or  the  wome 
for  whose  good  they  labored  would  one  day  call  them  to  accoun 
The  dictum  so  frequently  in  the  months  of  suffrage  leader 
"  There  is  no  sex  in  brain,"  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  then 
In  their  view,  there  was  as  much  sex  in  brain  as  in  hand ;  an 
the  education  that  did  not,  through  cnltivation,  emphasize  thi 
fact,  would  be  a  lower  and  not  a  higher  product.  They  laid  thi 
intellectual  comer  stone  in  love,  and  in  the  faith  that  the  san 
womanly  spirit  which,  when  there  was  not  college  educatio 
enough  to  go  round,  had  said,  "  Give  it  to  the  boys,  because  the 
work  must  be  public,"  would  find,  through  the  glad  return  tl 
boys  were  making,  a  way  to  teach  the  world  still  higher  lessoi 
of  womanly  character  and  infiuence.  Since  that  time  college  af  b 
college  has  arisen  without  a  dream  on  the  part  of  the  founder 
faculties,  or  students  that "  every  effort  to  educate  woman,  until  yc 
accord  to  her  the  right  to  vote,  is  futile  and  a  waste  of  labor,"  and 
may  well  be  that  the  women  educated  in  these  colleges  will  decit: 
that,  because  political  rights  do  acknowledge  sex,  therefore  tl 
word  "  male  "  should  not  be  stricken  from  any  State  Constitutio: 

Before  the  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Constitution; 
Convention  in  1894,  Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach,  who  was  arguing  i 
favor  of  woman  suffrage,  said  :  "  It  was  only  after  the  establisl 
ment  of  the  Willard  School  at  Troy,  only  after  its  noble  founde 
believing  that  women  and  men  were  formed  in  the  same  mold,  su 
cessfully  tried  the  experiment  of  educating  women  in  the  highi 
branches,  that  steps  for  higher  education  became  generally  taken 
If  Mr.  Lauterbach  imagines  that  Mrs.  Willard  was  in  the  moi 
distant  way  an  advocate  of  woman's  doing  the  same  work  as  ma 
in  the  same  way,  he  is  unfamiliar  with  her  life  and  work.    Mr 
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Willard,  in  setting  forth  her  ideal  of  woman's  edncation,  said : 
"Edncation  should  be  adapted  to  female  character  and  duties. 
To  do  this  would  raise  the  character  of  man.  .  .  .  Why  may  not 
housewifery  be  reduced  to  a  system  as  well  as  the  other  arts  ?  If 
women  were  properly  fitted  for  instruction,  they  would  be  likely 
to  teach  children  better  than  the  other  sex ;  they  could  afford  to 
do  it  cheaper ;  and  men  might  be  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  by  aay  of  the  thousand  occupations  from  which 
women  are  necessarily  debarred."  Old-fashioned  wisdom,  but 
choicely  good. 

In  a  woman's  club,  last  winter,  a  New  York  teacher,  Miss 
Helen  Dawes  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Vaasar  College,  founder  of 
the  Woman's  tJnivereity  Club  and  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
Barnard  College,  in  a  speech  said  in  part :  "  The  young  girl  who 
doesn't  dance,  who  doesn't  play  games,  who  can't  skate  and  can't 
row,  is  a  girl  to  be  pitied.  She  is  losing  a  large  part  of  what 
Chesterfield  calls  the  'joy  and  titivation  of  youth,'  If  our  young 
girl  has  learned  to  be  good,  teach  her  not  to  disregard  the  exter- 
nals of  goodness.  Let  our  girls,  in  college  and  out,  learn  to  be 
agreeable.  A  girl's  education  should,  first  of  all,  he  directed  to 
fitting  her  for  the  things  of  home.  We  talk  of  woman  as  if  the 
only  domestic  relations  were  those  of  wife  and  mother.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  she  is  also  a  granddaughter,  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
an  aunt.  I  should  like  to  see  her  made  her  best  in  all  these  char- 
acters, before  she  undertakes  public  dutiea  The  best  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  is  the  home.  Whatever  in  the  education  of 
girls  draws  them  away  from  that,  is  an  injury  to  civilization." 

At  the  close  of  ui  article  in  The  Outlook,  written  b;  Eliza- 
beth Fisher  Bead,  of  Smith  College,  she  said,  speaking  of  their 
last  adaptation  of  athletics :  "  From  the  beginning,  the  policy  of 
Smith  College  has  been,  not  to  duplicate  the  means  of  develop- 
ment offered  in  men's  colleges,  hut  to  provide  courses  and  meth- 
ods  of  study  that  should  do  for  women  what  the  men's  courses  did 
for  them.  Emphasis  has  been  put,  not  on  the  resemblances  be- 
tween men  and  women,  but  rather  on  the  differences.  The  effort 
has  not  been  to  turn  out  new  women,  capable  of  doing  anything 
man  can  do,  from  walking  thirty  miles  to  solving  the  problems  of 
higher  mathematics.  Instead  of  this,  the  college  has  tried  to 
develop  its  students  along  natural  womanly  lines,  not  along  the 
lines  that  would  naturally  he  followed  in  training  men." 

This  sounds  strangely  like  Mrs.  Willard,  who  would  be  the  first 
to  rejoice  in  the  new  education  and  in  the  old  spirit  that  it  can 
develop.  Of  course,  suffrage  claims  to  have  the  same  end  in  view. 
Every  college  woman  must  decide  for  herself  where  she  will  stand 
on  the  question.  So  far,  there  never  has  been  any  open  affiliation 
between  the  colleges  and  the  suffrage  moveuieut. 
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The  kind  of  education  best  snited  to  the  idea  of  suffrage  is  a 
training  in  political  history  and  present  political  i&saeB ;  bat  the 
women  who  have  talked  loudly  and  vaguely  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage for  years  have  heen  the  last  to  present  each  knowledge.  I 
have  read  their  History,  attended  their  conventions,  glanced  at 
their  magazines,  but  never  have  come  upon  the  discussion  of  a 
single  public  issue.  I  think  those  most  familiar  with  it  will  bear 
me  out  if  I  make  the  statement  that  their  principal  periodical,  The 
Woman's  Journal,  edited  by  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  has  not  contained 
any  presentations  of  questions  of  public  policy  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

One  of  the  grievances  of  the  suffrage  leaders  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  literary  women  of  the  country  would  express  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  efforts.  Poets  and  authors  in  general  were  de- 
nounced. Gail  Hamilton,  who  had  the  good  of  woman  in  her 
heart,  who  was  better  informed  on  public  affairs  than  perhaps  any 
other  woman  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  trenchant  pen  cut 
deep  and  spared  not,  always  reprobated  the  cause.  Mrs.  Stowe 
stood  aloof,  and  so  did  Catherine  Beecher,  though  urged  to  the 
contrary  course  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Isabella  Beecher 
Hooker.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Cutler,  Catherine  Beecher  said  :  "  I 
am  not  opposed  to  women's  speaking  in  public  to  any  who  are 
willing  to  hear,  nor  am  I  opposed  to  women's  preaching,  suic- 
tioned  as  it  is  by  a  prophetic  apostle — as  one  of  the  millennial  re- 
sults. Nor  am  I  opposed  to  a  woman's  earning  her  own  inde- 
pendence in  any  lawful  calling,  and  wish  many  more  were  open 
to  her  which  are  now  closed.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  agitation  of  women,  as  women,  to  set  forth  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  great  multitudes  of  our  sex,  which  are  multiform  and 
most  humiliating.  Nor  am  I  opposed  to  women's  undertaking  to 
govern  boys  and  men — they  always  have,  and  they  always  wilL 
Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  claim  that  women  have  equal  rights 
with  men.  I  rather  claim  that  they  have  the  sacred  superior 
rights  that  God  and  good  men  accord  to  the  weak  and  defense- 
less, by  which  they  have  the  easiest  work,  the  most  safe  and  com- 
fortable places,  and  the  largest  share  of  all  the  most  agreeable  and 
desirable  enjoyments  of  this  life.  My  main  objection  to  the 
woman-suffrage  organization  is  this,  that  a  wrong  mode  is  em- 
ployed to  gain  a  right  object.  The  right  object  sought  is,  to 
remedy  the  wrongs  and  relieve  the  sufferings  of  great  multitudes 
of  our  sex ;  the  wrong  mode  is  that  which  aims  to  enforce  by  law 
instead  of  by  love.  It  is  one  which  assumes  that  man  is  the 
author  and  abettor  of  all  these  wrongs,  and  that  he  must  be 
restrained  and  regulated  by  constitutions  and  laws,  as  the  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  methods.    I  hold  that  the  fault  is  as  much^ 
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or  more,  with  women  than  with  men,  inastnach  as  we  hare  aW  the 
power  we  need  to  remedy  the  wrongs  complained  of,  and  yet 
we  do  not  oBe  it  for  that  end.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  all 
reasonahle  and  conscientions  men  of  onr  age,  and  especially  of 
our  country,  are  not  only  willing  bnt  anxious  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  oar  sex.  They  will  gladly  bestow  all  that  is  jiist,  reason- 
able,  and  kind,  whenever  we  unite  in  asking  in  the  proper  spirit 
and  manner.  In  the  half  a  century  since  I  began  to  work  for  the 
education  and  relief  of  my  sex,  I  have  succeeded  bo  largely  hy 
first  convincing  intelligent  and  benevolent  women  that  what  I 
aimed  at  was  right  and  desirable,  and  then  securing  their  influ- 
ence with  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbfuids,  and  always  with 


Miss  Beecher,  like  Mrs.  Willard  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  made  text- 
books for  the  use  of  her  own  seminaries,  and  her  Arithmetic, 
and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Applied  Theology  were 
among  the  educational  forces  of  her  day.  It  is  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant signs  of  the  times  that  science  and  education,  as  well  aa 
philanthropy,  are  occupying  themselves  just  now  with  childhood 
and  motherhood  and  housewifery.  Mrs.  "Willard's  high  ideal  of 
womanliness  is  beginning  to  be  set  forth  hy  the  electric  light  of 
modem  thought. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Br  D».  CHAELES  ERNEST  PELLEW. 


IN  studying  the  history  of  alcoholic  beverages  we  are  at  once 
bronght  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there  has  hardly  been 
a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  which  has  not  used  some  vari- 
ety of  stimulant  or  narcotic.  In  almost  every  instance  this  has 
been  some  form  of  alcohol,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  alcohol  has 
been  unknown,  and  tobacco,  opium,  hemp,  or  some  other  drug 
used  in  its  stead,  the  introduction  of  alcohol  has  been  followed  at 
once  by  its  use  and,  alas  I  its  abuse.  A  curious  example  of  this  is 
given  in  the  account  of  Henry  Hudson's  famous  voyage  in  1609, 
when  he  discovered  the  Hudson  River.  The  Indian  chief  and 
warriors  waited  for  him  on  the  shore  of  Manhattan  Island,  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  the  great "  manito  in  red."  He  landed,  with 
a  few  of  his  crew,  and  pouring  out  some  mm  into  a  glass,  drank 
it  to  their  health,  and  then  passed  a  cupful  round  to  the  Indians. 
One  after  another  they  shrank  from  it,  evidently  fearing  that  it 
contained  a  deadly  poison.  At  last  one,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
drank  it  down,  and  soon  began  to  reel  and  stagger,  and  finally 
felL    His  companions  were  horror-struck.    But  soon  he  recovered 
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himself,  aad  deBcribed  hie  drink  in  Bach  gloving  terms  that  fht 
all  begged  and  implored  for  their  share,  and,  before  Hadson  lei 
they  had  all  become  iDtozicated. 

In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  craving  by  me 
for  some  drug  which  shall  "  drive  dull  care  away,"  and,  as  alcohi 
possesses  this  power,  it  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  ages  ax 
is  still  being  used  by  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  civUized  an 
savages,  in  more  or  less  complete  disregard  of  the  evil  effects  < 
overindulgence. 

The  earliest  historical  records  which  have  come  down  to  us- 
the  sacred  classics  of  China,  India,  Judea,  and  Persia — all  give  d< 
taUs  about  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages.    The  Chinee 


EoTFTiAH  VraiY-ABD,  WITH  HMmToiB  oT  Waii«.    (Wilkinaon.) 

made  use  both  of  wine  from  grapes  and  of  a  beer  made  from  rice 
somewhat  like  the  present  saki  of  Japan ;  and,  if  we  can  believe 
their  writings,  intemperance  was  not  at  all  confined  to  the  lowe 
classes,  but  in  many  instances  proved  the  disgrace  and  the  roij 
of  the  reigning  dynasties. 

The  Rig- Veda,  or  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Brahmans,  givi 
us  many  details  about  the  Hindu  drinking  customs,  which  were 
among  the  upper  classes  at  least,  closely  connected  with  their  re 
ligious  observances.  The  common  people  drank  a  variety  of  beei 
known  as  sura,  made  from  rice,  barley,  honey,  and  other  ingre 
dients.  This  was  cheap  and  freely  used  for  intoxicating  pur 
poses,  and  was,  accordingly,  in  great  disrepute  among  the  priest 
hood  and  rulers,  who  made  most  stringent  rules  and  regulation 
against  it.  But  they  were  full  of  the  praises  of  the  sacred  wine 
soma,  made  from  the  juice  of  certain  plants,  which,  after  fer 
mentation,  was  offered  as  a  libation  to  their  favorite  gods,  Indra 
Vishnu,  and  others.  These  deities  were  supposed  to  drink  sortu. 
freely,  and  to  be  highly  gratified  at  the  resulting  intoxication 
These  exercises  were  particularly  pleasant  because  it  was  no 
necessary,  in  order  to  honor  the  gods,  to  pour  out  all  the  win< 
upon  the  altar,  bat  the  act  of  devotion  might  be  equally  well  i>er 
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formed  by  the   worshipers  drinking  the  libations  themselveB. 
Of  conrse,  the  pleasant  after  effects  were  considered  as  solely  dne 
to  the  divine  favor, 
and   not   to   any  in- 
gredient common  also 
to  the  vulgar  sura. 

In  the  Bible  we 
find  frequent  refer- 
ences to  both  the  good 
and  the  evil  effects  of 

wine.  Insuch  marked  wihe  pjtxse  or  Mattiho.   (Wiikiiuoc.) 

coatrast'  do  some  of 

these  passages  stand  that  serious  effort  has  been  made,  by  many 
well-intentioned  moralists,  to  attribute  all  the  favorable  com- 
ments— "  Wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,"  "  Thou  hast 
put  gladness  into  their  hearts  since  the  time  that  their  com  and 
wine  and  oil  increased,"  and  the  like — to  imfermented  grape  juice 
or  to  the  fruit  itself,  and  to  apply  to  the  fermented  juice,  the  wine 
of  our  everyday  life,  only  the  passages,  so  well  known  and  so 
frequently  quoted,  of  condemnation.  Some  grounds  for  their  be- 
lief exist  in  the  fact  that  two  Hebrew  words,  yayim,  and  iirosh, 
occurring  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  both  translated  in  the  au- 
thorized version  as  "wine,"  although  yayin  is  almost  always 
mentioned  with  scorn  and  contempt  and  tirosh  with  approval. 
But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  substances  meant  by  both 
words  are  condemned  alike  in  a  chapter  in  Hosea  (Hosea,  iv, 
3).    And,  furthermore,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  unfer- 


mented  grape  juice  is  not  mentioned  under  an  entirely  different 
word,  debish,  translated  as  honey.  In  that  hot  climate,  with  no 
glass  jars  and  rubber  stoppers  in  which  the  sterilized  grape  juice 
could  be  preserved,  and  with  no  antiseptics  to  delay  or  prevent 
fermentation,  the  fresh  grape  juice  must  have  been  at  once  boiled 
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down  to  a  thick  sirup,  or  it  would  have  begun  to  ferment  in  lui 
an  hour.  That  is  the  present  practice  in  Syria,  and  the  reeultii 
dehs  is  used  to  this  day  as  a  substitute  for  honey  or  sugar  f< 
sweetening  purposes.  And  our  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  Eai 
David  and  other  great  men  of  Jadea  hardly  permits  us  to  thii 
that  their  enthusiastic  language  was  used  about  a  sweet,  cloyii 
sirup. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doubt  that  the  Greek  word  o^ 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  refers  to  the  ordinary  fennent< 
wine ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  evident  that  in  both  Old  ai 
New  Testament  the  commendations  and  denunciations  refer 
the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  respectively,  rather  than  to  ai 
specific  differences  between  the  beverages  employed. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  date  discovered  the  a 
of  making  barley  wine,  or,  in  other  words,  true  beer,  as  well  i 


grape  wine.  They  have  left  evidences  of  this,  not  only  in  the 
writings  and  in  the  tales  of  early  travelers  like  Herodotus,  b 
also  in  several  remarkable  series  of  mural  paintings  found  ( 
their  monuments.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  at  the  torn 
of  Beni- Hassan,  where,  some  five  thousand  years  ago,  the  £gy 
tian  artists  amused  themselves  by  portraying  the  scenes  of  ever 
day  life  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  We  find  there  pictures 
vineyards,  with  the  vines  carefully  trained  on  trellises,  ai 
watered  from  artificial  reservoirs.  We  find  several  varieties 
wine  presses — some  for  treading  the  grapes,  some  for  pressing  t 
grapes  by  twisting  them  tight  in  a  bag.  We  can  see  how  thi 
poured  the  fresh  wine  into  jars  for  fermentation  and  stora{ 
We  can  watch  them  drinking  their  wine  like  gentlefolk,  in  t 
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bosom  of  their  family,  with  wife  by  the  side  and  children  on  the 
knee.  And,  finally,  we  find  pictures  of  them  using  wine  like 
beasts — men  being 
carried  home  from 
snpper  on  the  backs 
of  slaves ;  women 
staggering  round, 
hopelessly  and  in- 
decently intoxicat- 
ed.   Verily  "  there  _ 

is  nothing  new  un-  Arm  a  Suppkr      (WilkinBOn.) 

der  the  sun," 

The  ancient  Persian  writings,  the  Zend  Avesta,  dating  back  to 
the  period  of  Zoroaster,  possibly  4000  to  6000  B.  c,  contain  like 
the  Rig- Veda  many  references  to  a  sacred  drink,  homa,  and  a 
popular  drink,  hura.  Wine  seems  to  have  been  of  somewhat  later 
discovery,  but,  once  introduced,  proved  extremely  popular.  The 
lowlanders,  living  in  the  rich,  warm  plains  of  A^sia  Minor,  were 
especially  addicted  to  its  use,  and  the  temperate  young  prince 
Cyrus,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  with  his  Persian  war- 
riors, found  little  difficulty  in  routing  the  effeminate  Medes.  But 
the  attractions  of  luxury  proved  too  strong  for  them,  and,  in  a 
few  generations,  both  rulers  and  people  had  badly  degenerated. 
The  famous  Xerxes,  the  Great  King,  the  descendant  of  Cyrus 
and  monarch  of  Asia  Minor,  left  as  his  epitaph  no  great  record  of 
vfdiant  deeds,  but  the  sole  fact  that  "  he  was  able  to  drink  more 
wine  than  any  man  in  his  dominions."  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
his  forces  were  so  easily  routed  by  the  Greeks. 

For,  of  all  races  that  have  yet  appeared,  the  Greeks  have 
been  best  able  to  use  alcoholic  beverages  freely  and  yet  with  tem- 
perance. Their  land  was 
fertile  and  their  crops 
varied,  and  they  early 
learned  how  to  prepare 
intoxicating  drinks  from 
barley,  figs,  the  palm,  and 
other  sources.  And  their 
wines,  especially  those 
from  the  Greek  islands, 
have  retained  their  rep- 
utation, not  for  hun- 
A  WoKAx  ii™.i>cAT.i..  (Wiikinwn.)  ^reds  but  for  thousands 

of  years.  The  vine  was 
widely  cultivated,  and  valued  as  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  the 
gods  to  man ;  and  yet,  such  was  their  respect  for  the  human 
body  and  such  their  dread  of  injuring  it  by  excesses,  that  we 
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find  that,  in  their  golden  age  at  least,  alcohol  was  used  and  not 
abused. 

Their  strongest  drink,  we  must  remember,  was  natural,  unfor- 
tified wine,  containing  no  more  alcohol  than  our  present  clarets 


Slekfinq  UiaNYSue.     (From  Greek  bus-relier  in  tbc  (^umpuia  CoUccUod.) 

and  hocks.  And  yet  they  never  drank  it  pure ;  they  always 
added  water  to  it,  or  rather,  added  it  to  water.  Some  of  their 
wines,  the  Framnian  and  Maronian,  for  instance,  were  of  such 
strong  flavor  aa  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen 
or  one  to  twenty  parts  of  water.  The  average  dilution  was  one 
to  five,  or  one  to  four.  When  the  young  bloods  of  Athens  had  a 
supper  party  they  would  elect  a  "  master  of  the  feast,"  who  sat, 
crowned  with  flowers,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  set  the  pace 
for  the  festivities.  A  very  festive  youth  would  sometimes  at 
these  occasions  order  the  wine  one  to  three,  or  even  two  to  three. 
To  drink  wine  unmixed — well,  that  was  hru7Kv6tinu.,  to  act  like  a 
Scythian,  to  be  a  beast  and  a  barbarian. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  drunkenness  was  un- 
known, but  in  the  golden  age  of  Greece  it  was  both  uncommon 
and  despised.  Drinking  with  them  was  different  from  drinking 
among  other  nations ;  they  drank  for  exhilaration,  not  for  intoxi- 
cation. This  can  be  recognized  at  once  from  the  character  and 
position  of  Dionysos,  their  god  of  drink,  corresponding  to  the 
Homan  Bacchus.  No  drunken  debauchee  was  he.  His  statues 
represent  him  as  a  laughing,  innocent  child,  as  a  beautiful,  grace- 
ful youth,  as  a  finely  developed  adult,  and  even  as  a  gentle,  re- 
fined, full-bearded  man,  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  drama. 
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For  Dionysos  was  one  of  the  greatest  gods  of  Greece.  At  the 
vintage  in  the  autumn  all  was  fun  and  jollity,  and  in  his  honor 
Fade,  hamoroue  plays  were  acted  by  the  country  people.  Hence 
developed  the  "  comedy,"  so  named  from  ino/«K,  the  country  cart 
from  which  the  actors  at  first  held  forth.  In  the  spring,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  wine,  occurred  the  great  Dionysiac  festival. 
Every  one  flocked  to  Athens,  from  the  countryside,  from  all 
Greece,  from  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  there,  in  the  great 
Theater  of  Dionysos,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing 
under  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  were  acted  the  glorious  tragedies 
of  ^3chylu8,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  noblest  masterpieces 
of  ancient  literature. 

But  after  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  later  Thebes,  had  wasted 
their  resources  and  exhausted  their  energies  against  each  other, 
a  new  and  fierce  and  semibarbarous  race  came  down  from  the 
mountains  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Greece.  Under  the 
famous  King  Philip  of  Macedon  the  weak  and  scattered  clans 
united,  learned  the  art  of  war,  and  rapidly  overthrew  the  more 
civilized  and  cultivated  lowlauders.  This  marked  the  end  of 
Grecian  temperance.  The  Macedonian  nobles  were  always  heavy 
drinkers,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  career  they  were  encour^ed 
in  their  habits  by  the  king  himself. 

Many  stories  have  been  handed  down  to  us  about  the  royal 
drinking  bouts.    One,  which  has  passed  almost  into  a  byword. 


(From  Thu  AnliquitieB  of  Athens,  BWBrt  ond  Rovett,  1TG2.) 

relates  to  a  famous  philosopher,  who  brought  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  he  was  a  party,  up  before  the  highest  court,  the  king 
himself.  The  case  was  heard  and  the  judgment  given  against 
him.  "  I  appeal,"  shouted  the  old  man.  "  Whom  do  you  ap- 
peal to?"  said  Philip,  "I  am  the  king!"  "I  appeal,"  said  the 
other,  "  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober."    And  the  next  day 
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the  case  was  heard  over  again,  and  decided  in  the  appellaat'e 
favor. 

Another  episode,  which  bade  fair  to  have  very  serious  results, 
happened  the  year  before  he  died.    He  had  recently  divorced  his 
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wife  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  cele- 
brating his  marriage  to  a  new  wife,  Cleopatra.  At  the  wedding 
banquet,  where  the  wine  flowed  very  freely,  her  uncle  Attalus 
made  some  insulting  remarks  about  the  young  prince  Alexander, 
who  at  once  rose  in  his  place  at  the  table  and  threw  a  goblet  at 
his  head.  This  enraged  the  king,  who  sprang  from  his  seat,  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  at  his  son  to  kill  him.  But,  in  his  rage  and 
intoxication,  Philip  slipped  eind  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  Alex- 
ander, rather  unfilially,  shouted  out :  "  See  now,  men  of  Macedon, 
this  man,  who  is  preparing  to  cross  from  Europe  to  Asia,  can  not 
step  from  one  couch  to  another  without  falling ! " 

When  Alexander  came  to  the  throne,  a  year  later,  the  im- 
provement in  manners  was  but  temporary.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
young  king,  with  his  companions  in  arms,  devoted  all  their  ener- 
gies to  affairs  of  state  and  war.  Two  years  after  he  came  to  the 
throne  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  with  a  small  but  picked 
army  routed  the  vast,  unwieldy  hosts  of  the  Great  King.  In  a 
few  campaigns  he  conquered  Asia  Minor,  and  even  led  his  victo- 
rious forces  into  India,  But  with  success  came  intemperance,  and 
his  brief  and  glorious  career  closed  in  disgrace. 

In  the  garb  of  Dionysos,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  drunken 
roisterers,  he  entered  Carmania  in  triumph.  At  Samarcand,  in- 
flamed by  wine,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  his  friend  Clitus, 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicns.  At  Persep- 
olis,  in  a  drunken  frenzy,  urged  by  dissolute  companions,  he  set 
fire  to  the  famous  palace  of   the  Great  Kings,  and  althongh. 
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sobered  byjthe  result,  he  urged  hia  soldiers  to  the  rescue,  it  burned 
to  the  ground. 

His  most  famous  exploit  in  this  line  took  place,  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  at  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  near  Pasargadte  in 
Persia.  He  attended  here  the  immolation  of  a  famous  Hindu 
philosopher,  Calanus,  who  had  followed  him  from  India,  and  now, 
falling  sick,  burned  himself  alive  on  a  great  funeral  pile.  On  his 
retnm  from  the  ceremony  Alexander  asked  many  of  his  friends 
and  chief  officers  to  supper,  and  that  night  organized  a  great 
drinking  contest,  offering  a  gold  crown  to  the  victor,  A  young 
nobleman  called  Promachus  took  the  first  prize,  with  the  respect- 
able measure  of  some  fourteen  quarts  of  wine,  and  others  fol- 
lowed close  behind  him.  But  a  cold  wind  came  up  that  night, 
chilling  the  revelers  to  the  bone,  and  Promachus  and  some  forty 


of  his  competitors  died  from  the  efEects  of  cold  and  drunkenness 
combined. 

This  course  of  life  could  not  last  long.  His  soldiers  mur- 
mured, his  officers  grew  unruly,  his  own  strength  failed ;  and,  in 
his  thirty-secoitd  year,  after  a  drinking  bout  that  lasted  for  two 
days  and  nights,  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  ended  his  career. 
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Turning  from  Greece  to  Rome,  we  find  the  same  gener 
course  of  events.  At  first  the  Romans  were  s,  band  of  fieri 
handitti,  fighting  first  for  life,  then  for  conquest,  against  tl 
surrounding  tribes.  During  the  few  hundred  years  that  th 
struggle  continued  the  Romans  were  a  temperate,  a  painfull 
temperate  race.  We  read  that  wine  was  scarce  and  poor,  aii< 
such  as  it  was,  reserved  exclusively  for  the  men,  and  for  men  ov( 
thirty.  Women  were  forbidden  to  use  it  under  pain  of  deatl 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  it  was  an  iacentive  to  licentiousnea 
According  to  Pliny,  this  last  law  was  by  no  means  a  dead  lette 
Women  were  obliged  to  greet  all  their  male  relatives  with  a  kif 
on  the  mouth,  so  that  it  could  be  told  if  they  had  been  at  the  win 
cellar.  He  quotes  the  case  of  one  Ignatius  Mecenius,  who  cut 
geled  his  wife  to  death  for  this  offense,  about  b.  c,  700,  and  wa 


Dblivkrino  Wink.     (From  a  wall  peinCinfr  at  Pompeii.) 

pardoned  by  Romulus  for  the  deed ;  and  he  tells  of  another  case 
four  hundred  years  later,  where  a  Roman  dame  was  starved  t 
death  by  her  relatives  for  similar  reasons. 

Later  on,  when  they  had  conquered  most  of  Italy,  wine  be 
came  more  common,  and  when  the  Roman  arms  reached  Greec 
and  Asia  Minor  the  country  was  flooded  witii  it.  We  leam  f  ron 
contemporary  writers  that  manners  and  customs  changed  withii 
one  generation.  Old  Cato  used  to  tell  how,  at  his  father's  table 
only  common  Italian  wine  was  served,  and  that  sparingly,  whili 
the  Greek  wine  was  handed  round  as  a  great  luxury  in  smal 
glasses  at  dessert.  And  before  his  death  one  general,  Lucullus 
returning  from  the  East,  distributed  one  hundred  thousand  gal 
Ions  of  fine  Chian  wine  to  the  populaca 

The  later  Romans  cared  more  for  their  wine  than  for  anj 
other  natural  or  artificial  product  of  land  or  sea.  Pliny  mention: 
that  there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  varieties  in  genera 
use,  of  which  about  eighty  were  of  fine  quality.  Common  wini 
was  extraordinarily  cheap  and  abundant,  so  much  so  that  it  wat 
a  jest  of  the  poets  that  it  was  less  expensive  than  water.  Fine 
sweet  dessert  wines  were  imported  in  large  quantities  from  thf 
Grecian  isles,  Chios,  Samos,  Lesbos,  Mitylene,  and  the  teai.    And 


..Cdoj^I. 
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the  famous  Italian  vintagea,  the  strong,  fiery  Falemisn,  the  rich 
Mbbbic,  the  sweet  Alban,  the  Ceecuban,  Setine,  Pncine,  and  others, 
snng  by  Horace  uid  Virgil  and  Lacretiua,  held  the  palm  over 
all  tiieir  rivals,  and  in  many  respects  must  have  compared  favor- 
ably  vith  those  of  the  present  day. 

Bat  most  of  them  would  have  been  spoiled  for  our  tastes  by 
the  coriooB  substances  which  were  added  to  them,  for  flavoring  or 
as  preservativea  For  instance,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  it  was 
a  quite  common  practice  to  mix  honey,  and  also  various  spices, 
myrrh  and  aloes  and  cloves,  A  more  surprising  admixture  was 
that  of  salt  water,  which,  in  small  quantities,  one  to  fifty  or  so, 
was  believed  to  greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  fine  wines.  Indeed, 
most  careful  directions  are  given  by  the  old  writers  about  the 
quality  of  this  salt  water.  It  must  be  drawn  from  the  ocean, 
some  three  miles  from  shore,  on  a  calm  day,  when  the  sea  was  at 
rest.  Another,  uid  to  us  barbarous,  habit  was  that  of  adding 
resin  or  piteh  or  turpentine,  either  directly  to  the  wine,  or  by 
smearing  the  wine  vessels  before  filling  them.  This  is  done  in 
Greece  up  te  the  present  day,  and  the  modem  traveler  is  asked  in 
the  tevems  whether  he  wishes  "  foreign  wine  "  or  "  resined  wine  " — 

In  one  respect  they  were  fully  our  equals.  They  appreciated 
the  value  of  age.  We  still,  some  of  us,  have  our  wine  cellars, 
and  "  lay  down  "  our  wines  for  aging.  We  smack  our  lips  over 
a  glass  of  Ch&teau  La  Rose  of  '70,  and  think  it  old ;  while  "  Stuy- 
vesant"  or  "  Monticello "  Madeira,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  is  doled  out,  on  rare  festal  occasions,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  like  a  precious  elixir. 

Bat  in  Ceesar's  day  we  hear  of  Hortensius,  a  well-known 
orator,  leaving  his  heir  ton  thousand  casks  of  good  Greek  wine  in 
the  cellar  of  his  country  house.  Plump  little  Horace,  always  re- 
ferring to  his  poverty,  can  still  write  to  a  friend  and  ask  him  to 
visit  him  at  his  humble  cottage,  and  take  a  glass  of  Falemian 
laid  down  "  Coasule  Planco,"  some  thirty  years  ago.  His  patron 
Ueecenas  used  to  give  him  wine — Marsi  memorem  dueUi — that 
remembered  the  Marsian  war,  seventy  or  eighty  years  before. 
And  we  learn  from  Fliny  that,  in  his  day,  there  was  still  in  ex- 
istence some  of  a  famous  "cm  "  of  wine,  made  in  the  consulship 
of  Opimins,  some  two  hundred  years  before.  This  wine,  we  read, 
was  only  used  for  flavoring  other  varieties.  It  was  thick,  so  that 
it  had  to  be  dug  out  with  a  spoon,  and  dissolved  in  water,  and 
strained  before  using  it,  and  when  the  cover  was  taken  off  the 
jar  it  emitted  a  delightful,  powerful  fragrance  which  filled  the 
whole  room. 

From  the  fall  of  the  republic  on,  intemperance  and  licentious- 
ness increased  in  Rom^  with  rapid  strides,    Nothing  more  was 
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heard  of  the  old  laws ;  the  women  drank  joat  as  heavily  as  the 
men.  All  the  writers — Pliny,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Tacitns,  Athensens, 
and  many  more — are  full  of  bitter  complaints  against  the  prevail- 
ing  hahits.  No  order,  no  decency,  was  observed  at  their  feasta. 
They  rapidly  became  regular  drinking  bouts,  where  not  only  host 
and  gnests,  but  even  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  drank  themselves 
to  unconsciousness. 

Prizes  were  commonly  offered,  at  these,  to  the  heaviest 
drinkers,  and  it  was  customary  to  use  drags  to  increase  the 
normal  capacity  for  liquor.  A  separate  chamber  adjoining  the 
dining  room  bore  the  suggestive  name  of  vomtfonuTn.  The 
emperors  themselves  did  not  disdain  to  encourage  these  orgies. 
Under  Claudius  a  certain  Cains  Fiso  was  promoted  at  court  for 
drinking  consecutively  for  two  days  and  nights.  One  man, 
Torquatns,  was  actually  knighted  under  the  name  of  Tricongins, 
or  "  Three-gallon  Man,"  for  taking  that  quantum  of  wine,  so  it 
was  said,  at  a  single  draught.  The  populace,  the  home  army,  and 
the  court  were  all  equally  intemperate ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
when  once  the  outer  defenses  of  the  empire  were  broken  through, 
the  rest  collapsed  and  fell  to  pieces  before  the  onslaughts  of  the 
hardier,  even  if  no  less  intemperate.  Northern  races. 


THE  PUBUC  AND  ITS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Br  JOHN  COTTON  DANA. 

THE  opponents  of  the  system  of  free,  tax-supported  public 
schools  never  have  been  answered.  That  they  are  wrong  in 
their  position  is  not  proved,  as  so  many  seem  to  think,  by  a  sim- 
ple reference  to  the  great  growth  and  seeming  success  of  the  free 
public-school  system  and  its  attendant  free  public  library  system 
in  this  country.  An  institution  may  thrive,  may  apparently  ful- 
fill the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  fmd  may  at  the  same 
time  be  working  great  harm  to  the  people  who  have  adopted  it 
and  maintain  it  and  trust  in  it — a  harm  whiok  may  become  appar- 
ent only  after  a  long  series  of  years,  and  apparent  at  first,  even 
then,  only  to  the  most  careful  observer.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
a  great  change  in  governmental  policy  may  not  produce  its  full 
effect  for  many  decades.  We  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  what  will 
be  the  final  outcome,  and  especially  the  final  effect  on  character, 
of  the  free  public  educational  system. 

The  individualist  opponent  of  that  system  says  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  important  thing.  He  contends  that  the  individual 
is  happiest  when  he  has  the  maximum  of  freedom ;  that  he  best 
develops  when  he  most  fully  reaps  the  rewards  of  his  own  exer- 
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tions  and  hia  own  eelf-denials,  and  most  fully  receives  the  punish- 
ment of  his  own  indolence  and  his  own  prodigality — of  his  own 
failure  to  adjust  himself  to  men  and  things  abont  him.  The  mass, 
he  says,  may  restrain  the  individual  who  would  make  an  attack 
on  others;  it  may  refase  to  affiliate  with  the  individual  who  does 
not  do  thoee  things  which  it  thinks  he  should  do.  For  the  maes 
to  do  more  than  this,  he  says,  is  so  to  restrict  individual  activity 
and  to  prevent  the  play  of  natural  forces  as  to  make  impossible 
the  development  of  the  only  kind  of  individuals  that  can  form 
the  ideal  society. 

This  is  stating  it  crudely.  It  at  least  suggests,  however,  that 
the  advocate  of  liberty  has  on  his  side  some  of  the  arguments 
gained  from  the  study  of  biology  and  of  history.  The  former 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  fittest  have  survived  in  open  fight — that 
only  by  this  open  fight  do  those  more  fit  appear ;  the  latter  seems 
to  tell  us  that  the  better  government  governs  the  least ;  that  the 
only  wise  thing  the  mler,  whether  king  or  majority,  can  do  for 
the  social  organism  is  to  let  it  alone. 

If  it  is  of  doubtful  expediency,  then,  for  the  sovereign  majority 
to  take  from  the  individual  by  force  the  means  wherewith  to 
maintain  a  library  for  the  pleasure  wd  edification  of  all,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  see  that  that  library  is  made,  as  far  as  may  he, 
the  sure  antidote  to  the  possible  bane  of  its  origin.  It  must 
teach  freedom,  by  its  contents  and  by  its  administration.  It 
most  cultivate  the  individual.  It  must  add  to  the  joy  of  life. 
Always  it  must  truly  educate. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  preceding,  perhaps  rather  doctrinaire, 
remarks  that  the  following  notes  have  been  written  and  should 
be  read. 

The  public  owns  its  public  library.  This  fact  sheds  much 
light  on  the  question  of  public  library  management.  It  means 
that  the  public  library  must  be  fitted  to  public  needs.  It  must 
suit  its  community.  It  must  do  the  maximum  of  work  at  the 
minimum  of  expense.  It  must  be  an  economical  educational 
machine.  It  must  give  pleasure,  for  only  where  pleasure  is  is 
any  profit  taken.  It  must  change  in  its  manner  of  administration 
with  the  new  time,  the  new  relations  of  books  to  men  and  of  men 
to  books.  It  need  not  altogether  forget  the  bookworm  or  the 
belated  historian,  and  it  can  take  note  here  and  there  of  the  lover 
of  the  dodos  and  the  freaks  among  printed  things.  But  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  place  the  right  books  in  the  proper  hands,  to  get 
more  joyfnl  and  wise  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  its  owners.  The 
means  of  its  support  are  taken  by  force  from  the  pockets  of  the 
competent  and  provident;  this  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 
It  lives  in  a  measure  by  the  sword.  It  can  justify  itself  in  this 
manner  of  securing  its  support  only  by  putting  into  practice  the 
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familiar  theory  that  the  state,  would  it  insore  its  own  contina- 
ance,  mnst  Bee  that  all  its  citizens  have  access  to  the  stores,  in 
books,  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  It  must  be  open  to  its  public ; 
it  must  Invite  its  public ;  it  mnst  attract  its  public ;  it  must  please 
its  public — all  to  the  end  that  it  may  educate  its  public 

The  old-time  library  was  simply  a  storehouse  of  treasiu«& 
There  were  few  to  read  books ;  there  were  few  books  to  be  read, 
and  those  few  were  procured  at  great  cost  of  labor  and  time. 
They  could  be  replaced  when  lost  or  stolen  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, if  at  all,  and  they  were  guarded  with  exceeding  care.  With 
the  cheapening  of  book-producing  processes  the  reasons  for  this 
extreme  safe-guarding  of  books  disappeu^  Its  spirit,  however, 
is  still  active.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  keep  it  alive. 
Even  to  this  day  there  are  a  few  books,  relatively  very  few,  which 
are  of  great  value  and  can  be  replaced  only  with  extreme  difficulty 
or  at  great  expense.  There  *are  also  hooks— first  editions,  fine 
bindings,  last  surviving  copies,  and  early  specimens  of  printing — 
which  are  rightly  much  prized  by  the  utist,  the  antiqnarian,  the 
cario  hunter,  or  the  historian  of  handicraft  These  are  all  most 
properly  regarded  as  treasures,  and  are  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
But  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  books  which  should  be  carefully 
preserved  from  loss  or  injury  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  keeping 
up  in  these  days  a  barrier  between  the  public  and  its  library.  Set 
aside  these  greatly  valned  books  and  the  few  works  highly  prized 
for  certain  special  reasons  which  the  average  library  contains, 
and  there  is  left  the  great  body  of  modem  books,  not  expensive, 
easily  replaced,  and  of  far  more  importance  to  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  any  public  library's  constituents  than  all  the  book 
curios  the  world  contains.  In  any  save  the  very  richest  and 
largest  libraries  in  this  country  the  books  which  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated at  a  reasonable  cost  have  no  proper  place.  It  is  with  the 
modem,  inexpensive  works  that  Uie  public  library  chiefly  con- 
cerns itself.  Its  art  publications  and  its  rarities  of  every  kind 
can  easily  be  disposed  of  in  safety  vaults  or  private  rooms.  Its 
more  valuable  works  of  reference  can  be  guarded  from  any  prob- 
able mutilation  by  a  little  special  service.  Its  main  collection, 
sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  average  library,  is  what  the  public 
wishes  to  use.  These  form  any  library's  real  tools  in  its  avowed 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  education  of  the  community  in  which  it 
is  placed. 

The  readers  of  books,  moreover,  are  no  longer  few  but  many, 
and  have  greatly  changed  their  manner  of  looking  at  books  and 
the  guardianship  of  them  in  the  past  hundred  years.  The  tax- 
paying  citizen  to-day  has  his  own  daily  or  weekly  paper,  if  notiiing 
more,  and  knows  well  that  a  printed  page  is  no  longer  a  sacred  or 
an  expensive  thing.    He  walks  up  to  the  shelves  of  the  bookstore 
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or  to  the  connter  of  the  news  stand  and  selects  his  own  reading, 
imder  his  ovs  roles,  in  accordance  vith  his  own  opinion  of  his 
needs,  and  after  an  actnal  inspection  of  what  the  shelves  can 
afford  him.  He  has  learned,  or  is  fast  learning,  that  public 
library  treaeores  are  in  the  main  treasures  no  longer ;  that  the 
only  rational  selection  of  reading  is  one  made  after  the  examina- 
tion of  many  books ;  and  he  is  beginning  to  demand  that  he  be 
permitted  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  volnmes  he  is 
inTited  to  read.  The  public  library,  whether  it  be  a  library  which 
the  people  are  taxed  to  maintain  or  alibrary  which  belongs  to  them 
by  gift,  mnst,  so  the  demand  goes,  be  managed  with  as  mncb  con- 
sideration for  its  patrons  and  with  as  much  appearance  of  faith 
in  their  honesty  as  the  ready-made-clothing  honse  or  the  book- 
store. This  demand  is  seconded  by  the  new  view  of  the  functions 
of  a  pablic  library;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  this  new  view.  The 
library  is  no  longer  looked  npon  as  a  storehonse  of  learning,  to  be 
used  by  the  few  already  learned  ;  it  is  thought  of  as  a  factor  in 
the  growth  of  the  community  in  wisdom,  in  social  efiBciency,  and 
a  factor  therein  second  only  to  the  public  schools,  if  second  even 
to  them.  It  is  accordingly  widening  its  hnsinesa  of  book  distrib- 
ttting  by  the  addition  of  the  powers  possible  to  it  as  a  laboratory 
of  general  learning.  Of  books  it  is  as  tme  as  of  the  materials  of 
chemistry,  botany,  or  biology — and  even  the  non-literary,  wayfar- 
ing naao  begins  to  see  this — that  only  by  working  among  them 
and  with  them  can  one  get  out  of  them  their  real  worth.  The 
pablic  to-day,  in  a  word,  sees  the  importance — the  absolute  neces- 
sity, in  fact~of  the  laboratory  method  in  that  study  of  books 
which  underlies,  or  at  least  accompanies,  the  study  of  all  other 
things. 

In  its  attractiveness  to  the  wonld-be  student,  not  to  mention 
the  desultory  reader,  the  library  whose  resources  are  open  for 
examination  and  selection  is  far  superior  to  the  one  which  keeps 
its  patrons  on  the  outside  of  the  delivery  counter.  The  book 
buyer  finds  delight  in  a  personal  inspection  of  the  volumes  he 
would  select  from.  It  is  by  the  unrestrained  browsing  through 
a  score  of  inviting  volumes  that  the  student,  whether  beginner  or 
expert,  finds  at  last  the  one  which  meets  his  case.  To  all  who  are 
drawn,  whether  in  ignorant  questioning  or  in  enlightened  zeal,  to 
visit  a  collection  of  books,  the  touch  of  the  books  themselves,  the 
joy  of  their  immediate  presence,  is  an  inspiring  thing.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  of  both  methods  testify  that  the  open 
library  gives  more  pleasure,  encourages  reading  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  attracts  more  readers  than  the  library  which  is  closed 
to  the  pablic 

The  cheapness  of  books ;  the  growth  of  the  public's  feeling  of 
ownership  in  its  library,  and  of  the  propriety  of  laying  hands  on 
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its  owQ ;  ft  recognition  of  the  great  edncational  valne  of  the  labo- 
ratory method  in  library  adminiBtration ;  and  the  widening  of  its 
field  of  work  which  a  library  gains  by  the  added  attractionB  of 
free  access  to  its  shelves — these  considerations,  save  in  certain 
peculiar  cases,  seem  to  decide  the  question  of  the  proper  policy  of 
the  public  library  toward  its  pnblic  That  more  commnuities  do 
not  now  demand  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  open  shdves  in 
their  public  libraries  is  due  largely  to  the  conserratiBm  of  library 
boards,  and  to  an  unreasoning  submission  to  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  reading  public.  Even  the  enlightened  are  slow  to  ask 
for  a  right  before  they  have  exercised  it  and  experienced  its  ad- 
vantages. 

These  statements  of  proper  library  methods  wiU  seem  to  the 
reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  public  library  methods  as  they 
are,  simple,  commonplace,  and  self-evident.  He  may  well  wonder 
why  one  takes  the  trouble  to  repeat  them  in  print.  By  way  of 
justification  it  should  be  said  that  the  manner  of  conducting  a 
public  library  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  this  country  is  this : 
Between  the  books  and  the  would-be  users  of  tiiem  is  placed  an 
insurmountable  barrier.  At  this  barrier  stand  librarian  and  at- 
tendants. The  reader  or  student  floimders  about  in  a  list  of  the 
library's  books  until  he  arrives  at  a  guess— it  is  often  not  more 
than  a  guess — at  the  titles  of  the  books  he  wishes.  A  list  of  these 
books  he  hands  over  the  barrier  to  the  attendant,  and  of  them  the 
attendant  brings  him  the  first  one  that  happens  to  be  in.  Perhaps 
he  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  some  subject.  Generally,  in  such  a 
case,  he  must  make  out  a  list  from  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  books 
which  he  thinks  may  help  him,  and  of  the  titles  of  articles  which 
he  surmises  will  be  nseful  in  files  of  periodicals  or  proceedings. 
This  list,  handed  to  the  attendant,  brings  him  some  of  the  things 
called  for.  Half  of  them  are  probably  not  what  he  expected,  and 
he  must  try  again.  Always  between  him  and  the  sources  of  in- 
formation the  personality  of  librarian  or  attendant  obtrudes  itself. 
His  wants  must  trickle  over  a  library  counter,  and  then  most  fil- 
ter through  the  mind  of  a  custodian  who  is  perhaps  not  very  intd- 
ligent  and  is  probably  not  very  sympathetic,  before  they  can  be 
satisfied  by  contact  with  the  books  theniBelvra.  In  a  good  many 
libraries  a  few  reference  books  are  placed  where  any  one  can 
reach  them.  But  this  is  in  most  cases  the  limit  of  the  concession 
made  to  the  demand  for  immediate  contact  with  the  library's  re- 
sources. The  new  library  in  Boston  has  stored  the  most  of  its 
populu*  books,  the  books  which  the  majority  of  it«  patrons  most 
call  for,  in  a  dark  warehouse,  lighted  only  by  artificial  light,  and 
reached,  as  far  as  the  borrower  is  concerned^  only  by  mechanical 
contrivances  which  compel  a  wait  of  nearly  ten  minutes  for  every 
book  called  for.    The  borrower  can  not  see  the  books ;  he  can  not 
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even  see  the  person  who  does  see  them.  He  mast  depend  on  lists, 
telephones,  pnenmatio  tubes,  and  traveling  baskets— and  this  in 
the  most  expensive  and  meet  extensive  and  most  landed  libratr 
in  the  United  States  to-day. 

What,  now,  the  open-shelf  method  of  administration  being  de- 
cided upon,  should  be  the  character  of  the  boilding  in  which  the 
public  library  is  housed  ?  The  storehouse  idea  must  be  discarded 
at  once.  What  is  wanted  is  a  workshop,  a  place  for  readers  and 
students,  not  a  safety-deposit  building.  The  men  and  women  who 
visit  the  library  and  use  it — their  convenience  and  comfort  must 
be  first  consulted ;  how  the  books  ore  to  be  stored  is  another  and 
a  secondary  question.  Nor  can  the  monumental  idea  be  for  a  mo- 
ment maintained.  The  library,  if  it  is  to  be  a  modem,  effective, 
working  institution,  can  not  forego  the  demands  of  its  daily  ten- 
ants for  light,  room,  and  air,  and  submit  to  the  limitations  set  by 
calls  for  architectural  effects,  for  imposing  halls,  charming  vistas, 
and  opportunities  for  decoration.  The  workshop,  the  factory,  the 
office  building,  the  modem  business  structure  of  almost  any  kind, 
these,  rather  than  the  palace,  the  temple,  the  cathedral,  the  memo* 
rial  hall,  or  the  mortuary  pile,  however  grand,  supply  the  exam- 
ples in  general  accordance  with  which  the  modem  book  labora- 
tory should  be  constructed.  It  is  a  place,  is  ^is  book  laboratory, 
in  which  each  day  hundreds  and  thousands  of  visitors  must,  for 
ten  minutes  or  as  many  hours,  use  their  eyes  in  reading  type  of 
all  degrees  of  excellence  and  badness.  First,  then,  every  sacrifice 
most  be  made  to  secure  all  possible  daylight  in  every  comer.  It 
is  a  place,  again,  in  which  many  of  the  daily  visitors  will  wish  to 
go,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  shelves,  the  same  cases,  the  same 
alcoves,  or  the  same  rooms,  and  the  same  desks  and  tables.  Space 
— well-lighted,  well-ventilated  floor  space — then,  should  be  given 
to  the  public  with  the  utmost  prodigality.  There  is  no  room  left, 
unless  economy  in  construction  and  administration  be  entirely 
disregarded  for  architectural  display,  except  as  it  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  plans  based  primarily  on  utility. 

The  power  of  a  library  lies  first  in  its  books.  Up  to  a  certain 
variable  limit,  varying  with  their  character  and  with  the  time  and 
the  place,  quantity  of  books  is  of  first  importance,  Ab  the  library 
supported  by  compulsory  taxation  is  justified  only  as  it  serves  to 
make  the  ignorant  citizen  wise  and  the  wise  citizen  wiser  still,  its 
first  care  should  be  for  its  supply  of  tools — its  implements  for 
cultivating  wisdom — its  books.  The  library  building,  as  of  Uie 
second  and  not  of  the  first  importance,  should  therefore  be  eco- 
nomical in  its  construction.  It  need  not  be,  it  should  not  be, 
penurious  in  its  appearance.  To  a  limited  extent  it  may  speak  to 
the  passer-by  of  the  generosity  of  the  community,  of  the  respect 
IB  which  its  builders  hold  the  business  of  education.    But  if  solid 
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and  plain  and  manifestly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  is 
designed,  it  can  not  well  escape  the  attribates  of  dignity,  and, 
to  the  reasoning  obaerrer,  of  heanty.  The  magnificent  pile,  to 
which  architect  and  tnistee  can  point  the  casnal  passer-hy  with 
pride,  which  may  awe  the  taxpayer  into  forgetfulness  of  the  con- 
tractor's  bills,  this  has  no  ezcose.  It  comes,  and  it  promises  to 
come  often ;  bat  it  is  permitted  by  the  populace  in  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  the  public  library's  excuse  and  function,  not  in 
reasoned  belief  in  the  utility  of  bibliothecal  palaces. 

The  free  public  library  building,  large  or  small — and  of  the 
college,  uniTersity,  or  reference  library  the  same  may  be  said — so 
constructed  as  to  serve  thoroughly  well  the  purposes  for  whi<di 
it  is  intended,  exists  in  theory  only.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  in 
this  country  a  few  small  libraries  in  which  an  honest  attempt 
has  been  made,  with  moderate  success,  to  grapple  with  the  libra- 
ry building  problem.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  such  light 
as  experience  in  library  administration  is  able  to  throw  on  the 
question  of  the  proper  internal  arrangement  of  a  library  build- 
ing — the  proper  distribution  of  expenditure  in  securing  room, 
light,  ventilation,  and  workableness — has  been  simply  ignored. 
Arguments  drawn  from  utility,  from  comfort  of  readers  and 
borrowers,  and  from  economy  of  administration,  have  been  set 
aside.  Full  rein  often,  the  loose  rein  always,  has  been  given  to 
trustees'  and  architects'  desires  for  architectural  effect.  This  is 
the  more  strange  because  certain  principles  of  library  construc- 
tion are  well  understood  and  are  no  longer  matters  for  debate. 

Convenient,  economical,  effective  administration  of  a  library 
calls  for  greater  ease  of  access  and  facility  of  communication  in  the 
building  used  than  does  any  other  form  of  business,  be  it  indus- 
trial, commercial,  ofBcial,  administrative,  or  religious.  And  this 
need  for  ease  and  speed  in  intercommTinicatioa  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  library,  and  in 
the  number  of  its  patrons.  Illustrations  of  how  this  genenil  prin- 
ciple of  library  construction  has  been  ignored  may  be  easily  found. 
To  note  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago  and  the  Boston  Pnblic 
Library  is  here  sufficient.  Compare  the  accommodation  possible 
for  the  busy  and  impatient  patron — and  the  busy  and  impati«nt 
patron  is  one  of  the  patrons  the  modem  library  should  especially 
strive  to  serve — in  these  ill-adapted  structures  witii  that  possible, 
with  a  few  quite  minor  changes,  in  the  modem  tall  office  building, 
and  the  point  is  made  clear  at  once.  The  whole  monumental  style 
of  library  architecture  is  almost  of  necessity  the  greatest  of  handi- 
caps on  library  administration.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  erect  first  a  noble  monument,  then 
to  make  out  of  it  as  good  a  library  as  its  monumental  character 
permits.    Granted.    Bnt  it  should   be   thoroughly  understood, 
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when  snch  a  bnilding  is  ap  for  consideration,  that  it  is  a  monn- 
meut,  not  a  library.  When  oar  architects  have  f  ally  eeized  the 
modern  situation  in  its  demands  and  its  materials;  when  the 
spirit  which  put  np  the  lying  exteriors  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  bnildings,  and  thereby  delayed  our  architectnral  emancipa- 
tion by  many  a'  long  day,  has  begun  to  die  out,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  erect  a  thoroughly  useful  and  entirely  workable  building 
which  shall  be  in  every  part  a  library  and  also  an  artistic  monu- 
ment. 

The  point  in  the  free  public  library  to  which  the  public  comes 
in  the  largest  numbers  is  the  delivery  counter.  The  public  side 
of  this  delivery  counter  should  be  a  room  easy  of  access  from  the 
street,  with  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  near  its  entrance ;  well  lighted, 
that  catalogues  and  lists  may  be  easily  consnlted,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  assistants  may  be  done  in  the  main  without  artificial 
light;  large  enough  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  greatest 
crowd  the  library  espects  ever  to  attract;  and  so  closed  in  that 
the  talk  and  movement  which  necessarily  accompany  intercourse 
between  visitors  and  the  library  staff  will  not  disturb  workers  or 
readers  in  other  parts  of  the  library.  A  comer  of  this  room,  easy 
of  access  from  the  counter,  should  be  devoted  to  the  information 
desk,  at  which  the  stranger  or  the  student  will  get  prompt  and 
courteous  and  full  replies  to  all  questions  in  regard  to  the  library's 
methods  utd  resources,  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  books  or 
departments  to  be  consulted  on  any  specific  topic.  Near  this  in- 
formation desk  should  be  the  desk  at  which  borrowers*  or  mem- 
bers' cards,  permits,  etc.,  are  issued.  In  the  delivery  room,  or  in 
a  room  opening  from  it,  should  be  the  catalogue  resources  of  the 
library.  The  delivery  counter  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
serve  as  an  aid  in  the  transaction  of  business — as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, not  as  a  barrier — ^between  the  assistants  and  the  public. 
Near  to  it  and  easy  of  access  should  be  the  books  of  the  lending 
department ;  nearest  to  it,  those  most  used.  If  for  good  reason  it  is 
found  necessary  to  forbid  the  public  access  to  any  part  of  the  lend- 
ing department,  it  may  prove  advisable  to  place  such  part  at  some 
distance  from  the  delivery  counter,  and  to  move  the  books  to  and 
fro  by  means  of  lifts,  belts,  or  like  devices.  Bat  any  plan  by 
which  the  attendant,  to  whom  a  request  for  certain  books  is  made, 
is  prevented  from  easy  access  to  them,  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
library's  educational  work,  especially  where  the  would-be  bor- 
rower is  himself  denied  the  opportunity  to  see  for  himself,  in  any 
department,  the  books  he  would  select  from.  If  a  book  asked  for 
is  not  in,  another  of  equal  or  greater  value  on  the  same  subject 
may  be  in.  The  borrower,  denied  access  to  the  shelves,  should  at 
least  have,  if  he  wishes  it,  the  benefit  of  the  attendant's  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact.    A  delivery  service  made  np  largely  of  mechau- 
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ical  contrivaDces  may  easily  pnt  into  the  hands  of  the  public 
several  thousand  boolES  in  a  day.  It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in 
so  doing.  It  may  find  ita  proper  field  in  performing  part  of  the 
book-lending  work  in  any  large  library.  But  it  certainly  can  not 
compete,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  with  a  service  in 
which  the  attendant  puts  himself  for  the  moment  in  the  inquirer's 
place,  and  himself  goes  to  the  shelves  with  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  inquirer's  wants. 

Kear  the  counter  should  be  the  catalogue  room ;  and  the  pri- 
vate official  catalogue  of  the  library  should  be  open  to  the  public, 
if  possible.  Such  an  arrangement  saves  much  costly  duplication. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  information  about  the  library's 
books  which  is  stored  up  in  the  catalogue  room  made  avulable 
for  the  public  at  short  notice. 

Near  the  delivery  room  and  not  far  from  the  main  book  room 
should  he  a  special  room  for  children,  in  which  may  be  kept  all 
juvenile  literature,  so  arranged  that  the  children  may  make  their 
own  choice  from  the  shelves.  This  will  prove  a  strong  attraction 
to  the  yonng  people,  will  increase  their  use  of  books  of  the  better 
class,  will  free  other  parts  of  the  library  from  the  disturbance 
children  necessarily  entail,  and  will  %ave  time  and  labor  at  the 
delivery  counter. 

The  room  for  reference  work,  if  the  whole  library  is  not 
thrown  open  for  this  purpose,  must  be  not  far  from  the  main 
book  room,  must  be  near  the  catalogue,  and  should  be  near  the 
delivery  counter.  It  should  be  so  planned  that  those  who  come 
to  the  library  simply  for  a  book,  or  to  ask  a  question,  or  on  sight- 
seeing, will  not  be  compelled  to  pass  through  it. 

The  retiring  rooms  and  lunch  rooms  for  assistants,  the  oonver- 
satiou  or  class  rooms  for  special  work,  the  rooms  for  rough  work 
— as  mending  or  binding  and  the  manual  part  of  the  preparation 
of  books  for  the  shelf— the  periodical  room,  and  the  newspaper 
room  can  all  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  library's  real  cen- 
ter, the  delivery  counter ;  though  the  last  two  must  be  near  enough 
to  the  reference  room  to  make  it  easy  for  readers  in  the  latter  to 
consult  the  current  numbers  of  magazines  and  journals. 

The  office  of  the  librarian  in  charge  should  be  near  to  the 
delivery  room,  and  preferably  not  far  from  either  catalogue  or 
reference  room. 

The  books  in  the  public  library  should  be  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  people  who  will  use  theoL  The  people  who  make  use 
of  the  free  public  library  are,  sixty  per  cent  or  more  of  them, 
readers  of  little  but  the  newspapers,  the  popular  magazine,  and 
novel&  The  reading  room  should  supply,  and  generously,  the 
newspaper  and  the  periodical.  The  circulating  department  should 
put  much  thought  and  much  energy  into  fiction.    The  fiction 
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shelTes,  perhaps  above  all  others,  shonld  be  open  to  the  public 
If  they  are  thus  open,  the  question  of  how  lov  in  the  scale  of 
literature  the  library  must  descend  in  its  selection  of  novels  to 
attract  as  many  readers  as  its  income  will  permit  it  to  supply  will 
almost  solve  Itself,  Liberty  to  go  to  a  collection  of  novels,  em- 
bracing the  best  works  of  the  beet  writers  of  all  countries  and  all 
agee,  will  be  attraction  enough.  It  will  not  be  neceBsary  to  put 
on  the  shelves  books  of  the  Sonthworth,  the  Roe,  and  the  Mary 
J.  Holmes  school  to  draw  to  the  library  the  ignorant  and  inexpe- 
rienced. Such  readers  are  wedded  to  their  literary  idols,  not 
because  they  find  them  best,  but  because  they  know  no  others. 
They  will  not  often  take  the  evidence  of  expert  or  of  catalogue 
that  there  are  other  good  novels  than  those  of  which  they  have 
heard  from  fellow-readers  in  their  own  walk  in  life.  Bat  the 
book  itself  of  the  unknown  writer,  placed  in  easy  reach,  with 
attractive  title,  cover,  and  illostrations,  will  prove  irresistible. 
Liberty  to  see,  touch,  peep  into,  and  taste  the  new  and  heretofore 
untried  will  set  the  known  and  the  unknown  on  the  same  plane 
in  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced ;  and  the  unknown,  if  the  better 
book  and  if  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  librwys  constituency,  will 
gain  the  'day.  The  horizon  of  the  inexperienced  reader  will,  in 
such  a  library,  soon  widen.  The  devotee  of  mush  and  slush  will, 
nnder  her  own  guidance,  following  her  own  sweet  will,  almost 
unconsciously  rise  to  a  higher  plane.  She  will  be  proud  to  think 
that  she  has  foand  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  good  authors  whom 
she  herself  has  had  the  wit  to  discover.  The  fiction  list  then  will 
be  long,  but  it  will  be  select.  Four  to  five  thousand  titles,  many 
times  duplicated,  will  cover  the  field. 

With  the  shelves  open,  with  full  liberty  of  choice  given,  the 
obliging  attendant  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated.  He  will 
obtrude  no  opinions  and  no  advice,  but  will  be  ready  and  able  to 
give  both,  if  asked,  or  if  opportunity  offers.  He  will  be  supple- 
mented with  catalogues.  And  just  as  the  library  will  make  its 
fiction  department — the  department  in  which  it  will  first  reach,  by 
which  perhaps  it  can  alone  reach,  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  its  visitorsT-the  most  attractive  and  most  carefully  adminis- 
tered of  all,  so  will  it  for  this  department  best  equip  itself  with 
aids  and  guides.  It  will  have  here  catalogues  of  the  most  varied 
kinds — special  lists,  descriptive  lists,  like  those  of  Griswold ;  his- 
torical lists,  like  that  of  the  Boston  Public  Library ;  annotated 
lists,  like  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library ;  critical  jour- 
nals; and  books  and  essays  on  the  novel,  its  development  and 
uses.  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  it  will  tell  the  inquirer  in 
which  novels  he  can  find  set  forth  great  historical  characters  and 
the  prominent  personages  of  fiction ;  in  which  he  will  find  de- 
BcriptiODS  of  notable  scenes  and  historical  events ;  in  which  are 
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fonnd  rare  paychological  analysee,  striking  descriptions  that  hsve 
become  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  cultivated;  and  discns- 
sions  of  social,  political,  and  reli^ons  questions;  and  which 
novels  will  best  tell  him  of  life  in  this  city,  in  that  country,  on 
the  sea.  In  a  word,  the  public's  free  public  library  will  recog- 
nize at  last  the  public's  demand  for  the  novel ;  will  not  attempt 
to  excuse  it,  to  hide  it,  to  make  light  of  it,  or  to  counteract  it ; 
but  will  make  use  of  it  as  an  educational  force  in  itself,  and  as  a 
point  of  departure  to  more  serious  things.  The  novel  reader  is 
not  a  hopeless  case.  If  he  be  a  confirmed  novel  reader  and  noth- 
ing more,  he  has  at  least  the  reading  habit,  and  in  his  youth  can 
in  most  cases  be  led  from  that  habit  to  question  and  to  think. 

The  reference  room  of  the  free  public  library  is  in  some  Bort 
already  here,  Not  a  few  libraries  recognize  the  reasonableness 
of  a  demand  00  the  public's  part  for  access  to  dictionaries,  ency- 
clopeedias,  atlases,  gazetteers,  and  the  like.  Under  the  modem 
view  the  whole  library  becomes,  of  course,  a  great  reference 
room.  But  the  reference  department  proper,  even  in  the  modem 
public  library,  should  contain  ample  accommodations  in  the  way 
of  desks,  tables,  writing  materials,  etc.,  for  the  casual  inquirer  or 
the  student. 

In  other  departments  the  wants  of  the  reader,  the  beginner 
in  learning,  should  be  first  supplied,  books  for  the  specialist 
being  added  as  rapidly  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  actual 
demand  makes  advisable  and  funds  in  hand  make  possible.  No 
money  should  be  expended  on  mere  literary  curios  or  on  histor- 
ical knickknacks.  The  historical  society  and  the  antiquarian  can 
look  after  these  things,  and  should  not  have  the  pablic  purse  for 
their  competitor. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  open-shelf  method 
of  administration,  great  liberality  should  be  shown  in  the  issuing 
of  library  cards.  To  the  library  itself  for  purposes  of  reference 
every  one  who  applies  will,  of  course,  be  admitted,  so  he  be  clean 
and  reputable  in  appearance.  To  become  an  accredited  borrower 
of  books  from  the  library  one  should  be  asked  to  do  no  more 
than  sign  some  simple  form  of  agreement.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  information  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  few  questions  put 
by  librarian  or  assistants,  with  perhaps  a  reference  to  the  city 
directory,  has  proved  to  be  enough  in  actual  practice  to  prevent 
the  issuing  of  cards  to  people  who  wish  them  simply  to  make 
way  with  the  librarjr's  books.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  custom 
still  holds  in  most  libraries  of  demanding  not  only  the  signature 
of  the  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  borrower  to  an  elaborate 
contract — this  signature  to  be  written  at  the  library  itself — but 
also  the  signature  of  some  accredited  citizen  who  agrees  to  be- 
come responsible  for  the   borrower  himself.    This  is  entirely 
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nxmeceesaiy.  The  additional  clerical  work  involved  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  two  sets  of  names  of  borrowers  and  g:aaTantors  of  bor- 
rowers, together  with  the  labor  necessitated  by  looking  them  ap 
in  directories  and  elsewhere,  will  cost  more,  save  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  than  will  the  books  which  may  be  lost  throngh  the 
adoption  of  extreme  liberality  in  ttie  issuing  of  borrowers'  cards. 
The  people's  money  in  this  part  of  its  library's  administration,  as 
in  every  other,  shoald  be  spent  rather  in  extending  and  making 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  average  citizen  tJie  library's  re- 
sonreee  than  in  setting  barriers  of  red  tape  between  the  books 
and  the  people  who  own  them  and  wish  to  nse  t^iem. 


SCIENCE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 
Bt  m.  p.  e.  m.  bebthelot. 

THE  part  performed  by  science  in  the  general  education  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  often 
misconceived  by  pedagogues,  hedged  in  as  they  are  by  the  tradi- 
tional formulas  of  classical  teaching.  I  recollect  having  heard  a 
conversation  some  twenty-five  years  ago  between  Duruy,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  general  school  inspector,  in 
which  Duruy  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  experimental  sci- 
ences and  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a  larger  place  in  the 
school  cooree.  The  inspector,  proof  against  general  ideas,  and 
despising  utilitarian  results,  the  importance  of  which  he  could 
not  comprehend,  saw  nothing  in  this  but  a  kitchen  school,  good  at 
most  to  teach  future  dealers  in  petroleum  and  coal.  It  would  not 
be  hard  to  find  similar  opinions  among  some  of  the  blind  parti- 
sans of  classical  instruction  founded  on  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Yet,  if  the  material  conditions  of  humui  life  have  been 
changed — if  the  accnmnlatiou  of  capital  and  the  increase  of  the 
productive  force  of  man's  labor  have  gradually  added  to  the  gen- 
eral ease  and  given  workmen  a  relative  independence  and  rights 
which  they  did  not  formerly  possess,  and  which  are  extending 
every  day  for  the  good  of  the  race~such  advance,  we  should 
never  cease  to  recollect,  is  not  due  to  literary  studies  or  scholastic 
or  religious  or  philosophical  diBca8sion8,bat  is  attributable  essen- 
tially to  the  growth  of  science  and  to  the  increase  of  general 
wealth  brought  about  by  it. 

This  immense  development  of  wealth  and  industry,  as  well  as 
the  correlative  development  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  spirit, 
are  due,  we  declare  loudly,  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
If  the  supply  of  food  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  species  goes  on 
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contiDnftUy  iQcreasing,  it  is  not  \sj  the  effect  of  logical  reasoning 
or  theological  declamation,  hut  hy  the  necessary  results  of  discov- 
eries in  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  physiology,  which  have  already 
transformed  agriculture  and  will  transform  it  still  further  in  a 
near  future.  However  slowly  peasanta  may  change  their  tradi- 
tional practices,  we  have  taught  them  how  to  get  from  a  field  in 
a  given  time,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expenditure,  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  wheat  than  the  field  formerly  produced, 
and  we  are,  in  this  matter,  still  very  far  from  the  g(Mil  that  sci- 
ence permits  us  to  set  before  ourselves.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  science  that  everybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  in 
France  now  eats  the  white  bread  which  formerly  only  richer  peo- 
ple could  get.  The  number  of  cattle  we  raise  in  our  pastures  has 
increased  in  no  less  proportion  during  the  past  two  centuries,  and 
always  by  the  application  of  methods  created  by  science;  and,  by 
virtue  of  what  iiiose  methods  have  accomplished,  animal  food  has 
been  made  acceBsihle  to  oar  workmen  and  peasanta,  to  whom  it 
was  unknown  sixty  years  ago.  By  virtue  of  discoveries  in  chem- 
istry, sugar,  a  rare  and  exceptional  luxury  in  the  last  century,  is 
now  produced  in  colossal  quantities,  and  has  become  one  of  the 
usual  foods  of  the  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  indefinitely 
this  enumeration  of  the  ameliorations  of  the  conditions  of  life 
achieved  through  science. 

Now  all  these  advances,  I  repeat,  are  not  due  to  dialectic  or  lit- 
erary discussions,  but  to  the  positive  discoveries  of  the  physical, 
mathematical,  and  natural  sciences.  I  do  not  mean  merely  prac- 
tical discoveries  made  empirically,  but  the  chief  part  of  this  prog- 
ress is  attributable  to  the  highest  theoretical  conceptions  of  the 
positive  sciences.  Thus  all  the  modern  industries  of  metals, 
stones,  wood,  work  in  materials  of  every  sort,  rest  npon  the  gen- 
eral discoveries  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.  So  with  the  im- 
mense development  of  ways  of  communication,  which  every  one 
admires  and  acknowledges  has  opened  indefinite  domains  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  It  has  permitted  a  general  distribution  of 
products  and  wealth  among  all  civilized  peoples,  while  it  has  at 
the  same  time  tended  toward  a  certain  continuity  of  the  ideas 
and  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  nationa  The 
last  is  a  capital  point,  for  it  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
science  to  belong  particularly  to  no  sect  and  no  nationality,  and 
to  be  the  general  domain  of  mankind. 

It  is  important  to  recollect  how  this  distribution  in  common 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  globe,  which  has  resnlted  from  tiie 
development  of  the  ways  of  communication,  has  been  resized. 
We  should  never  forget  that  it  is  through  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  that  the  course  of  ships  across  the  ocean  is  directed 
with  certainty,  and  that  the  general  plan  and  detailed  map  of  the 
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continents  and  islands  can  lie  traced  with  an  exactness  lutberto 
unknown ;  that  the  findings  of  modem  physics  have  revealed 
the  theoretical  laws  of  vapors  and  thermodynamics,  which  are 
applied  daily  to  supplement  and  multiply  man's  labor  in  all  in- 
dustries ;  that  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  respecting  gases,  com- 
bustion, and  the  preparation  of  iron  and  ateel,  added  to  the  inven- 
tions of  rational  and  applied  dynamics,  control  the  fabrication  and 
operation  of  our  machines,  ships,  and  locomotivea  In  short,  these 
marvelous  advances  have  been  accomplished  through  science 
alone,  and  not  through  a  blind  empiricism.  I  will  not  here  dwell 
upon  the  wonderful  facilities  that  have  been  given  to  life  by  such 
subtle  discoveries  of  the  physics  of  our  time  as  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  photography,  and  electric  lighting ;  and  I 
only  refer  by  way  of  a  reminder  to  the  complete  modification  of 
the  conditions  of  war  effected  through  the  very  recent  discoveries 
of  science  concerning  explosive  matters.  I  can  not,  however,  pass 
in  silence  over  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  the  mean  duration 
of  which  has  been  doubled  among  civilized  peoples  during  the  past 
two  centuries  by  the  discoveries  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  medi- 
cine, in  which  some  new  advance  is  marked  newly  every  day.  . 

All  this  progress  and  all  this  transformation  of  life  have  not 
been  accomplished  and  will  not  be  continued  by  chance  or  acci- 
dent, but  are  the  fmita  of  modem  science.  And  this  is  why  pub- 
lic opinion  is  every  day  demanding  an  increasing  intervention  of 
the  methods  and  teaching  of  science  in  public  instruction.  This 
participation  is,  furthermore,  not  destined  to  be  for  the  profit  of 
the  community  alone,  but  by  a  necessary  consequence  is  prima- 
rily profitable  for  individuals  to  whom,  prepared  by  scientific 
instruction  in  their  secondary  education,  it  is  all  the  time  opening 
new  professional  careera 

While  the  necessity  of  science  in  secondary  education  is  thus 
demonstrated  by  the  most  imperative  reasons  from  the  material 
and  social  point  of  view,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  science  is 
less  well  adapted  to  the  mental  and  moral  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  it  can  not  form  minds  capable  of  elevated  concep- 
tions and  develop  good  citizens. 

There  are  two  courses  in  science  corresponding  to  different 
aptitudes,  bnt  not  contradictory — the  mathematical  course,  deduc- 
tive and  rational,  and  the  physical  and  naturalistic  direction, 
founded  on  observation  and  experiment,  combined  with  reason. 
Mathematics  gives  the  young  man  a  clear  idea  of  demonstration 
and  habituates  him  to  form  long  trains  of  thought  and  reasoning 
methodically  connected  and  sustained  by  the  final  certainty  of  the 
result ;  and  it  has  the  further  advantage,  from  a  purely  moral  point 
of  view,  of  inspiring  an  absolute  and  fanatical  respect  for  the 
truth.    In  addition  to  all  this,  mathematics,  and  chiefly  algebra  and 
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infinitesimal  ftoalysis,  excite  to  a  high  degree  the  conception  of 
the  signs  and  symbols — necessary  instmmente  te  extend  the  power 
and  reach  of  the  hnman  mind  by  summarizing  an  aggregate  of 
relations  in  a  condensed  form  and  in  a  kind  of  mechanical  way. 
These  anzUiarleB  are  of  especial  value  in  mathematics,  becaose 
they  are  there  adequate  to  their  definitions,  a  characteristic  which 
they  do  not  possess  to  the  same  degree  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
maticfJ  sciences.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  mass  of  mental  and  moral 
faculties  that  can  be  put  in  fuU  play  only  by  instnictiou  in  math- 
ematics ;  and  they  would  be  made  still  more  available  if  the  teach- 
ing was  directed  so  as  to  leave  free  play  to  the  personal  work  of 
the  student.  Mathematics  is  the  indispensable  instrument  of  all 
physical  research.  But  the  physical  sciences  introduce  new  and 
most  important  elemente  into  education.  They  rest  chiefly  upon 
other  methods  than  mathematics,  the  teaching  of  which  con- 
tributes to  the  evolution  of  the  child  and  the  manifestation  in 
him  of  new  faculties  no  less  essential,  mentally  and  morally.  I 
mean  the  faculties  of  observation  and  experiment,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  a  thing  which,  different  from 
geometry,  is  not  acquired  by  reasoning.  In  the  physical  sciences 
we  are  slaves  to  a  truth  which  is  exterior  to  us  and  which  we  can 
not  know  except  by  observing  it.  The  teaching  of  facts  is  worth 
most  here,  and  should  he  given  from  the  tondereat  infancy.  On 
this  side,  scientific  teaching,  and  especially  natural  history,  are 
necessary  from  the  first  years  of  secondary  instruction,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake,  I  believe,  to  postpone  it  till  the  later  years  of  study. 
Nothing  is  more  suggestive  or  better  fitted  to  develop  the  taste  for 
the  knowledge  of  things  and  for  comparing  them  than  the  study 
of  zoSlogy  and  botany.  Children  acquire  very  early  the  fancy  for 
collections,  and  morphological  notions,  so  useful  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  enter  their  young  minds,  we  might 
say,  insensibly  and  without  forcing.  They  acquire  at  the  same 
time  the  general  idea  of  classification,  which  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  all  human  knowledge,  and  the  still  more  general  one 
of  the  harmonious  combination  of  organic  systems  into  living 
beings.  A  delicate  eesthetic  sentiment  thus  gently  insinuates 
itself  into  their  minds. 

In  order  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  may  have 
their  full  educational  virtue,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  shall 
not  bo  presented  to  children  under  the  form  of  arid  nomencla- 
tures, dictated  and  learned  by  heart  as  a  kind  of  task ;  a  method 
very  well  fitted  to  give  them  a  disgust  for  these  sciences,  which 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  really  most  interesting  and  most  entertain- 
ing. The  teaching  of  natural  history  should  be  based  on  the  sight 
of  the  objects  themselves. 

The  teaching  of  the  experimental  sciences,  such  as  physics  and 
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ehemiBtry,  shonid  follow.  It  can  not  well  be  given  before  the 
period  of  yooth,  and  should  be  associated  with  at  least  an  elemen- 
tary degree  of  knowledge  of  mathematics.  Such  teaching,  prop- 
erly  presented,  is  adapted  in  the  highest  degree  to  shaping  the  in- 
telligence and  morals  of  the  yonng  man ;  becanse  it  furnishes  him 
at  once  the  precise  idea  of  positiTe  truth,  that  of  the  fact  proved 
a  posteriori,  and  the  most  general  notion  of  natural  law,  or  the 
relation  between  particular  facts,  which  is  determined  not  by  rea- 
son or  dialectics  but  by  observation.  Truth  thus  imposes  itself 
with  the  irresistible  force  of  an  objective  necessity,  independently  - 
of  our  desires  and  our  wilL  Nothing  is  better  adapted  than  such 
demonstration  to  give  the  mind  that  modesty,  seriousness,  stead- 
fastness, and  clearness  of  convictions  which  raise  it  above  the 
suggestions  of  vanity  or  personal  interest,  and  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  duty.  The  habit  of  reasoning  and  reflect- 
ing on  things,  inflexible  respect  for  the  truth,  and  the  obligation 
of  always  yielding  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  external  world, 
communicate  an  indelible  stamp  to  the  mind.  They  accustom  it 
to  respect  the  laws  of  society  as  well  as  those  of  Kature,  and  to 
conceive  of  the  rights  of  another  and  respect  for  him  as  a  fosm 
of  one's  own  duty  and  of  his  own  personal  independence. 

Thus  science  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  mental  and 
moral  education  of  man.  Besides  forming  useful  citizens  it 
makee  men  free  from  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  former 
times.  It  teaches  them  how  to  combat  the  fatal  forces  of  Nature 
by  labor  and  will  power,  resting  on  the  knowledge  and  direction 
of  the  natural  laws,  rather  than  by  mystic  fancies.  Hence  science 
forms  free  spirits,  energetic  and  conscientious,  more  efficaciously 
than  any  literary  and  rhetorical  direction.  When  scientific  edu- 
cation shall  have  produced  all  its  effects,  politics  too  will  be  trans- 
formed, as  industry  has  already  deeply  been.  Both  will  become, 
to  Qse  a  familiar  term,  experimental. 

Furthermore,  and  contemi>oraneously  with  this  recognition  of 
the  laws  of  phenomena,  observation  and  experiment  give  power 
over  Nature.  Through  this  fact,  more  than  any  other,  youth  can 
be  engaged  and  drawn  by  an  unconquerable  enthusiasm  into  a 
really  scientific  education.  To  control  physical  and  moral  evil  in 
industrial  as  well  as  economical  life,  to  strive  to  diminish  suf- 
fering, poverty,  and  misery  of  every  kind,  and  to  make  the  effort 
by  virtue  of  the  immanent  laws  of  things,  was  the  generous  aim 
of  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  depended  upon 
scientific  conceptions,  as  they  unceasingly  proclaimed,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  it.  The  same  end  should  be  sought  in  our  new  edu- 
cation, and  thereby  science  will  become  fuUy  educational. 

Scientific  education  has  therefore  its  own  peculiar  virtue,  and 
it  is  by  a  deep  misconception  of  its  character  and  effect  that  the 
TM.U.-80  ;^,^^^ 
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assamption  has  been  made  of  reserriag  the  monopoly  of  tlie  fnD 
development  of  the  mind  for  literary  inBtmction.  Literary  edn- 
cation  has  hitherto  fonnd  ita  highest  and  most  ef&cient  formula 
in  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  langaages.  The  teaching  of  the 
modem  languages  is  less  efficient  becanse  modem  literary  coltore 
was  derived  from  ancient  culture,  and  is  still,  in  principle  at  least, 
subordinate  to  it.  However  brilliant  and  original  our  modem 
systems  may  be,  they  have  not  produced,  in  either  literatnre  or 
the  arts,  superior  models  to  those  of  ancient,  particularly  Greek, 
culture.  So  far,  then,  as  the  essential  object  proposed  in  secondary 
instruction  is  the  formation  of  cultivated  minds,  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  expecting  equivalent  results  from  the  simple  substitution 
of  the  teaching  of  living  for  that  of  the  ancient  languages.  But 
a  purely  literary  teaching,  even  if  it  preserves  its  form  and  inten* 
tion,  does  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  modem  societieB, 
Everybody,  even  the  most  enthosiastic  partisans  of  literary  stud- 
ies, demands  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  teach- 
ing as  a  subordinate  affair,  comprising  at  least  the  elements  of 
the  sciences,  to  which  no  cultivated  man  of  our  age  has  a  right  to 
remain  a  stranger,  whatever  place  he  may  pToi>ose  to  take  in  so- 
ciety. We  may  go  still  further,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  formula 
of  classical  literary  teaching,  even  as  thus  comprehended,  is  not 
adequate  to  all  the  careers  and  fundamental  needs  of  our  period. 
A  very  large  number  of  citizens  demand  another  discipline,  based 
on  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  which  have  be- 
come indispensable  for  practical  life,  as  well  as  for  the  general 
direction  of  society.  Human  society  does  not  live  on  art  and 
literature  alone,  as  it  once  did ;  it  now  lives  more  on  science  uid 
industry.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  not  less  than  for  a 
literary  teaching,  not  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  but 
also  from  that  of  mental  and  moral  cnltnre,  and  these  should  be 
given  parallel  with  one  another.  This  scientific  teaching  shonld 
not  be  exclusive  any  more  than  the  literary  teaching ;  and  it 
should  be  complemented  by  a  subordinate  literary  teaching  to 
which  no  cultivated  man  shonld  be  a  stranger.  The  ancient  lan- 
guages are  not  indispensable  for  the  realization  of  this  special 
kind  of  literary  teaching,  because  it  no  longer  constitutes  the  fun- 
damental object  of  the  new  organism. 

Two  parallel  courses  of  instruction,  endowed  with  the  same 
prerogatives — one  founded  essentially  on  ancient  letters,  with  Uie 
addition  of  some  scientific  culture ;  and  the  other  based  on  sci- 
ence, to  which  some  modem  literary  culture  is  added — that  ap- 
pears to  me  the  most  desirable  formula  of  our  time,  and  that  to 
which  we  are  destined  to  be  led  by  the  force  of  events.— 2Van»- 
laied  for  the  Popular  Science  Monihly  from  the  cadhor's  book,  Sd- 
ence  et  Morale. 
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RICHARD  OWEN.* 

Bt  Pbiodutt  SATID  S.  JOBDAN. 

EIGHTY  years  ago  in  America  the  feeling  was  becomiog  gen- 
eral that  the  age  of  competition  was  past,  and  that  a  new 
social  and  induBtrial  era  was  abont  to  begin.  Benjamin  Franklin 
held  ^at  if  every  man  and  every  woman  should  work  for  three 
hours  a  day  at  something  nsefnl,  {wverty  wonld  be  banished,  and 
each  one  might  spend  every  afternoon  of  his  days  and  the  whole 
afternoon  of  his  life  amid  the  consolations  of  philosophy,  the 
charms  of  literature,  or  the  delights  of  social  interconrse.  In 
the  words  of  Robert  Dale  Owen:  "Every  one  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  riches,  because  of  their  superfluity,  would  cease  to 
be  the  end  and  aim  of  man's  thoughts,  plottings,  and  lifelong 
strivings ;  when  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  wonld  no  longer 
confer  distinction — any  more  than  does  the  possession  of  water — 
than  which  there  is  no  property  of  greater  worth." 

William  Maclure,  a  wise  man  and  a  learned  geologist  in  those 
days,  refused  to  invest  money  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  giving 
as  a  reason  that "  laud  in  cities  can  no  longer  rise  in  value.  The 
community  system  must  prevail,  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years 
Philadelphia  must  he  deserted,  and  those  who  live  long  enough 
may  come  back  here  and  see  the  foxes  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows." 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Robert  Owen,  of  Lanark, 
fresh  from  contact  with  the  reforms  in  the  Old  World,  and  full 
of  projects  for  the  development  of  the  New,  found  in  William 
Maclure  an  ardent  disciple  and  active  co-worker. 

Owen  and  Maclure  did  not  overestimate  the  power  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  struggle  of  humanity  with  Nature,  hut  they  did  over- 
look the  fundamental  law  of  Nature  that  co-operation  means  work- 
ing together,  and  equality  of  reward  must  imply  some  degree  of 
equality  of  effectiveness.  "The  fatal  error"  of  the  New  Har- 
mony Commanity,  according  to  Robert  Dale  Oven,  lay  in  their 
failure  to  recognize  this  law.  No  "industrial  experiment,"  he 
continues  to  say, "  can  succeed  which  proposes  equal  remuneration 
to  all  men,  the  diligent  and  the  dilatory,  the  skilled  artisan  and 
the  common  laborer,  the  genius  and  the  drudge.  .  .  .  Such  a  plan 
of  remunerating  all  alike  will  ultimately  eliminate  from  a  co- 
operative association  the  skilled  and  industrious  members,  leav- 
ing  an  ineffective  and  sluggish  residue,  in  whose  hands  the  ex- 
periment will  fail,  both  socially  and  pecuniarily."    In  other  words, 

*  So  i*i  ■■  I  know,  Dr.  Bichard  Owen,  of  New  Bumonj,  was  not  related  to  the  fanHNu 
eomparatlTe  anatomist  In  Laodtm  who  bore  the  laine  namt^ 
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no  community  can  sacceed  in  which  the  drones  and  the  workers 
have  equal  access  to  the  honey  cells. 

But  though  the  project  at  New  Harmony,  judged  by  the  meas- 
ure of  its  founder's  purposes,  was  a  failure,  still  the  influence  for 
good  of  the  men  who,  as  a  result  of  the  experiment,  became  part 
of  the  life  of  the  infaut  State  of  Indiana,  is  incalculable.  New 
Harmony  was  located  far  in  the  backwoods,  in  the  long-despised 
county  of  Posey,  but  for  a  time  it  was  truly  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can science,  and  to  this  day  few  names  in  the  annals  of  our 
science  are  brighter  than  those  of  Le  Sueur,  Say,  and  the  Owens. 

To  gain  a  just  appreciation  of  the  scientific  career  of  Richard 
Owen  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  lives  of  the  men  of 
science  whose  dreams  and  projects  he  shared,  and  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  youth.  It  was  through  the  agency  of  William 
Maclure  that  most  of  these  were  drawn  to  New  Harmony.  Mac- 
lure  was  a  geologist  of  note  and  an  earnest  student  of  social 
science.  On  leaving  Philadelphia  he  planned  to  conduct  at  New 
Harmony  a  school  of  industry  where  the  arts  of  the  conquest  of 
Nature  should  be  taught  to  all.  The  essence  of  human  progress, 
in  his  thought,  was  the  increase  of  human  knowledge.  The 
farmer  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  should  be 
trained  to  make  the  earth  bis  benefactor.  A  man  is  better  unborn 
than  untrained.  An  unskilled  laborer  is  a  deformity,  and  they 
who  toil  should  do  bo  to  the  best  advantage. 

William  Maclure  published  fortnightly  at  New  Harmony  a 
magazine  called  The  Disseminator  of  Useful  Knowledge,  contain- 
ing Hints  to  the  Youth  of  the  United  States,  from  the  School  of 
Industry.  Its  motto  was,  "  Ignorance  is  the  frightful  cause  of 
human  misery."  Its  subscription  price  was  one  dollar  a  year  in 
advanca 

This  magazine  was  filled  with  wise  reflections  on  social  and 
political  matters,  having  for  lighter  reading  scraps  of  science  and 
bits  of  useful  information  of  every  sort. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Disseminator  the  name  of  Thomas  Say 
often  appears.  Say  wrote  on  the  sheUs  of  the  Wabash.  He  fol- 
lowed Maclure  from  Philadelphia,  and  came  down  from  Pittsburg 
in  a  keel  boat,  along  with  the  notable  company  famous  in  the 
New  Harmony  Community  as  the  "boat-load  of  knowledge." 

Thomas  Say  had  been  with  Long's  expedition  across  the  Bocky 
Moantains,  and  had  already  won  fame  as  a  naturalist  and  traveler. 
His  papers  on  shells  and  insects  were  widely  known.  These  in- 
vestigations he  continued  at  New  Harmony.  A  close  and  con- 
scientious observer,  his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  a  master  mind. 
At  his  death  in  1835  it  was  asserted  that "  he  had  done  more  to 
make  known  the  zoology  of  this  country  than  any  other  man." 
With  a  touch  of  his  own  modesty,  one  of  his  friends  said  that 
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"he  will  lie  rememliered  ever  aa  one  who  did  honor  to  his  country 
and  enlarged  the  houndaries  of  hnmaD  knowledge."  A  worthy 
monument  stands  to  his  memory  over  his  burial  place  at  New 
Harmony. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  pioneer  naturalists  was  the 
artist,  Charles  Alexander  Le  Sueur,  who  was  a  native  of  France, 
but  had  lived  for  a  time  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  place  he 
came  to  New  Harmony  in  the  "  boat>load  of  knowledge,"  But 
before  leaving  France  his  fame  had  become  widespread.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  correspondence  of  Cuvier.  He  bad  been 
around  the  world  as  a  naturalist  in  the  celebrated  voyage  of 
P^ron.  He  wae  one  of  the  most  careful  of  observers  and  had 
singular  skill  in  drawing  and  painting  animals.  The  turtles  and 
fishee  were  his  special  snbjects  of  study,  and  his  pictares  of  them 
are  among  tiie  most  lifelike  ever  published.  He  had  been  the 
first  naturalist  to  study  the  fishes  of  the  Qreat  Lakes  and  the  first 
to  examine  Uie  great  group  of  fishes  called  suckers  and  buffaloes. 
He  made  large  collections  of  the  animals  of  the  Wabash  Valley, 
which  he  sent  to  Ouvier,  and  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Paris.  A  number  of  his  water-color  sketches  remain ; 
one,  a  small  but  very  lifelike  portrait  of  the  old  Qovemor  Francis 
Vigo,  I  have  seen  in  Indianapolis.  Le  Saeur  painted  the  drop 
curtain  of  the  theater  at  the  Community  Hall.  It  represented  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  and  to  heighten  the  Americanism  of  the  scene 
he  painted  by  the  side  of  the  Falls  that  other  great  wonder  of  the 
New  World,  the  rattlesnake. 

When  the  community  disbanded,  Le  Sueur  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, earning  thereafter,  it  is  said,  a  precarious  living  by 
giving  lessons  in  painting.  Afterward  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  became  curator  of  the  museum  at  Havra  Richard 
Owen  was  a  great  favorite  with  Le  Sueur,  and  I  have  already  pub- 
lished in  these  pages  Owen's  acconnt  of  him  and  of  the  days  when 
as  a  boy  he  waded  barefooted  in  the  bayous  of  the  Wabash  to 
gather  mussel  shells  for  the  naturalist. 

Dr.  Gerard  Troost,  a  Dntch  geologist,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  community,  and  after  leaving  it  he  became  State  Geologist 
of  Tennessee.  He  made  a  magnificent  collection  of  minerals, 
which  was  purchased,  it  is  said,  by  a  society  in  Louisville  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Neef,  a  blunt,  plain-spoken,  honest  man,  was  the 
teacher  of  New  Harmony,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  his 
pupils.  He  was  bom  in  Alsace,  and  in  his  eariy  life  had  been 
both  priest  and  soldier.  He  was  a  mathematician  of  great  ability. 
After  leaving  the  army  he  became  an  associate  of  Pestalozzi  in 
his  school  near  Yverdun  in  Switzerland,  He  was  mentioned  by 
Pestalozzi  as  an  earnest,  manly  worker  who  did  not  disdain  to 
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occupy  himself  with  the  elements  of  science.  Neef  left  Switzer- 
land for  Paris  to  introdnce  there  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  In 
Paris  be  met  Maclare,  and  was  induced  by  him  to  come  to 
America.  "  It  is  my  hij^hest  ambition,"  said  Neef,  "to  be  a  coon- 
try  school  teacher  amid  a  hardy,  vigorons  community."  And 
this  he  became  in  New  Harmony. 

He  was  an  intimate  associate  of  the  Owens.  His  daughter 
Caroline  became  the  wife  of  David  Dale  Owen,  and  Anne  the 
wife  of  Richard. 

There  were  besides  these,  who  were  a  part  of  the  commanity, 
other  men  of  note  in  science  who  spent  longer  or  shorter  periods 
in  the  community  as  visitors.  Among  them  was  the  eccentric, 
"  mattoed  "  Rafinesque,  whose  stay  was  so  short  and  whose  story 
so  long  that  I  mnst  pass  him  by  with  a  word.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
was  for  a  time  the  guest  of  the  Owens. 

Reared  among  such  surroundings,  and  with  each  men  as 
friends  and  teachers,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  sons  of  Robert 
Owen  were  imbued  with  a  love  of  Kature,  nor  that  they  formed 
high  ideals  of  the  work  tiiey  should  do  in  life, 

Robert  Owen,  in  accordance  with  his  own  theories,  gave  his 
children  the  beet  education  which  the  worid  conld  offer,  and  they 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  the 
eldest  son,  had  a  strong  taste  for  philosophy  and  literature,  and 
was  long  known  as  a  charming  essayist,  one  of  that  circle  of 
writers  who  gave  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  its  high  literary  char- 
acter. He  too  was  a  part  of  the  "boat-load  of  knowledge"  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  shaping  the  school  system  of  Indiana.  He  must 
ever  remain  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
State. 

William  Owen,  the  second  son,  died  early  at  Kew  Harmony. 

David  Dale  Owen  was  the  third  son,  and  Richard  Owen  the 
youngest  of  the  family.  These  two  were  intimately  and  con- 
stantly associated  both  in  their  early  education  and  in  their  later 
work.  They  were  alike  in  taste  and  disposition,  and,  if  we  can 
trust  the  portraits  of  David  Dale  Owen,  they  were  very  much 
alike  in  personal  appearance.  They  were  bom  at  New  Lanark, 
in  Scotland,  David  in  1807,  Richard  in  1810.  They  studied  first 
at  home  under  private  tutors,  and  afterward  were  sent  to  Hofwyl, 
in  Switzerland,  to  the  famous  school  of  Emmanuel  Fallenbeig. 
Later  they  studied  chemistry  under  the  famous  Dr.  Ure  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  1827  they  came  to  America  together  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  landing  at  New  Orleans.  Until  1832,  when  Richard 
Owen  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  had  never  been  separated 
from  his  brother  for  a  single  day. 
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David  Dale  Owen  was  especially  interested  in  fossils  and  min- 
erals, and  vas  employed  to  label  and  arrange  the  large  collection 
of  Maclnre.  A  part  of  the  collection  became  his  property,  and 
formed  the  nnolens  of  the  famous  Owen  Museum,  containing 
some  eighty-five  thousand  specimens.  This  was  purchased  by 
the  University  of  Indiana  for  the  snm  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  it' was  in  great  part  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
senm  building  in  the  diaastrons  fire  of  1883. 

David  Dale  Owen  spent  most  of  his  life  as  geologist  in  the 
public  service.  He  was  State  Q-eologist  of  Indiana  in  1837.  After- 
ward he  undertook  government  work  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
He  spent  five  years  as  United  States  Geologist  in  field  work  in 
the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Then  in  tarn  he  had  charge 
of  the  State  Surveys  in  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Indiana.  He 
was  State  Geologist  of  Indiana  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1860. 
His  work  was  admirably  and  conscientiously  performed,  and  as 
first  State  Geologist  of  several  different  States  he  set  a  high  stand- 
ard of  public  work  which  few  of  hia  successors  have  been  able 
to  follow.  One  of  the  most  untiring  of  workers  and  most  unself- 
ish of  men,  David  Dale  Owen  has  left  a  deep  impression  on  the 
history  of  American  geology,  and  the  students  in  the  Geological 
Department  of  the  University  of  Indiana  are  proud  to  do  their 
work  in  the  building  named  "  Owen  Hall." 

Richard  Owen  spent  much  of  his  early  life  as  a  teacher.  He 
served  for  a  time  in  the  Mexican  War,  commanding  a  company 
under  General  Taylor.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  his 
brother's  chief  assistant,  and  was  the  first  geologist  to  explore  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  For  a  time  he  held  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Western  Military  Institute  in  Kentucky,  and  after- 
ward a  similar  position  in  a  college  in  Kashville.  This  position 
he  resigned  to  become  his  brother's  successor  as  State  Geologist  of 
Indians.  While  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  State  the  civil 
war  began,  and  he  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Indiana  regiment,  under  a  commission  from  (Governor  Morton. 
While  in  camp  he  read  the  proof  sheets  of  his  last  geological 
report.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Rich  Mountain  and  Green- 
briar,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Sixtieth 
Indiana  regiment. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  war  record  of  Colonel  Owen 
I  quote  from  an  address  by  Judge  R.  W.  Miers,  one  of  his  stu- 
dents :  "  In  the  winter  of  1861-'62  he  guarded  at  Indianapolis  four 
thousand  prisoners  captured  at  Fort  Donelson.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  he  was  ordered  to  Kentucky,  where  his  regi- 
ment was  taken  prisoners  of  war  by  General  Bragg  at  Mumforda- 
ville.  Three  months  later  they  were  exchanged.  Although  the 
regiment  was  paroled.  Dr.  Owen  was  not,  nor  were  his  side  arms 
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taken  from  him.  On  the  contrary.  General  Bnckner  went  oat 
into  the  field  where  the  regiment  was  gnarded,  and  thanked 
Colonel  Owen  for  his  kindness  to  the  four  thousand  Fort  Donel- 
Bon  prisoners  at  Camp  Morton.  He  was  treated  very  politely  by 
General  Bragg,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  the 
Mexican  War." 

Later  Owen  was  in  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  and  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  Sherman  and  Grant  about  Vickaburg.  He 
was  with  General  Banks  in  1863  on  the  Bed  River  campaign, 
and  while  thus  engaged  was  elected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Indiana  to  the  professorship  of  natural  science.  He 
accepted  the  position  on  condition  that  his  place  should  be  tempo- 
rarily supplied  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

On  January  1, 1864,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
in  the  university,  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  fifteen  years.  In 
June,  1879,  ab  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  he  resigned,  an  increasing 
deafness,  the  result  of  sunstroke,  having  made  his  college  duties 
burdensome  to  him.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  New  Harmony, 
where  he  lived  until  March  3fi,  1890.  His  death  was  a  tragic  one, 
caused  by  accidentally  drinking  a  quantity  of  arsenical  embalm- 
iug  fluid. 

While  connected  with  the  university  he  continued  his  work 
for  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  exploring  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  During  1869  he  traveled  widely  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Of  Dr.  Owen's  work  as  a  teacher  I  may  speak  briefly.  Under 
the  present  system  of  elective  study  he  would  have  beeu  an  ideal 
teacher,  earnest,  thorough,  and  inspiring.  Under  the  old  system 
his  best  powers  were  never  called  for.  He  had  neither  skill  nor 
taste  for  the  work  of  drill  master.  He  taught  those  well  who 
cared  to  learn.  He  believed  in  large  freedom  of  the  student.  Bis 
students  were  on  their  honor,  and  those  who  had  no  honor  abused 
their  freedom.  It  was  part  of  the  vicious  system  which  prevailed 
in  our  colleges  in  the  last  generation  that  learned  men  capable  of 
the  highest  work,  and  full  of  the  inspiration  which  comes  from 
thorough  knowledge,  should  be  compelled  to  spend  their  time  and 
strength  in  crowding  the  elements  of  various  subjects  upon  un- 
willing and  unresponsive  boys.  A  teacher  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  best  that  is  in  him,  and  to  give  this  to  those 
who  are  ready  and  worthy  to  receive  it. 

In  1873  Dr.  Owen  was  elected  President  of  Purdue  University, 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  of  Indiana,  established 
under  the  Morrill  Act.  This  position  he  accepted,  but,  as  after 
two  years  the  school  still  remained  unorganized,  he  never  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  office.  He  published  an  interesting  report  to  the 
trustees  on  the  proposed  method  of  organization  and  government 
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of  the  new  School  of  Agricaltare.  Its  discipline  he  had  planned 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  representatire  aenste  of  students.  The 
lower  classes  were  to  be  divided  into  sections,  each  nnmbering  ten 
to  fifteen,  and  each  section  to  be  under  the  direct  anpervision  of 
some  member  of  the  senior  class. 

Dr.  Owen's  scientific  publications  were  very  nnmerouB.  Hia 
favorite  subjects  were  the  significance  of  the  contour  of  continents 
and  the  causes  of  earthquaJce  action.  His  mind  was  especially 
attracted  to  the  study  of  hidden  cansea  in  the  development  of  the 
earth— that  is,  to  those  cansea  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
associate  with  their  effects.  This  difficult  line  of  research  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  reading  in  every  tongue,  and  the  breadth  of  his 
early  education  made  such  reading  possible.  His  first  important 
work,  A  Key  to  the  Geology  of  the  Globe,  was  an  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  present  features  of  the  earth  are  all  the  results  of 
fixed  and  demonstrable  laws,  like  those  governing  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  and  plants.  He  believed  that  the  earth  waa  a 
great  magnet,  made  so  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  As  a  result  of  this,  he  thought  that  the  axis  and  coast 
lines  of  both  continents  tend  to  oouform  to  the  axis  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  angular  distance  of  twenty-three  and  a  half  de- 
grees, which  marks  the  northward  extension  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, he  took  to  be  a  natural  unit  of  measure  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth. 

Whether  these  relations  are  real  or  fanciful  I  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps  in  the  ultimate  progress  of  science  it  does 
not  matter,  for  many  hypotheses  must  be  framed  and  tested  be- 
fore we  come  to  the  full  measure  of  the  lawa  which  regulate  the 
changes  in  the  earth's  crust. 

Dr.  Owen  was  a  gentle  and  reverent  man,  unassuming  and  un- 
selfish in  all  his  relations — a  man  of  perfect  courtesy  of  manners 
becaiise  of  perfect  courtesy  of  thought ;  a  man  whom  everybody 
loved  because  his  love  went  out  to  every  one.  He  was  the  highest 
type  of  teacher,  of  naturalist,  of  scholar,  of  soldier  even,  because 
above  all  his  waa  the  highest  type  of  man.* 

*  The  writer  once  gsTe  •  leoture  at  N««  Qsrmonj  la  tbe  old  buildiog  wbloh  btd  been 
the  OatDmmihT  Theater.  Dr.  Owen  preuded.  He  wm  then  aearlj  eight;  jtnn  of  age  and 
TCTj  deal  He  did  not  bear  one  word  of  tlie  lecture,  but  he  had  the  art  of  appearing  to 
heir.  To  erery  point  tbe  tpeaker  or  tbe  aadience  deemed  good  be  reepouded  with  a  Moile 
of  af^mciatiaa,  the  exprvealoti  of  pwfeat  ooorleaj,  the  oouitee;  of  the  "  gentleman  of  tite 
old  acbool,"  of  which  type  Dr.  Owen  wai  one  of  the  moet  perfect  eiamples. 
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PXBiriCJOUB  LSaiBLATITB  ACTIVITT. 

THK  past  winter  has  probably  been 
4he  most  remarkable  on  record 
for  legislative  activity.  Althougb  a 
considerable  number  of  Legislatures 
bae  not  been  in  session,  owing  to 
the  adoption  of  the  biennial  systeDi, 
those  that  have  been  at  work  appear 
to  have  spared  no  effort  to  give  evi- 
dence of  their  wisdom  and  to  add 
to  the  enormous  volume  of  statutes 
that  overwhelm  lawyers  and  judges. 
In  New  York  State  the  phenomenal 
record  made  by  the  previous  Legis- 
lature was  brokeD,  Over  thirty-&ve 
hundred  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  Assembly,  and  of  these 
over  a  third  of  them  passed  both 
Houses.  Although  figures  are  not  at 
hand  in  regard  to  the  activity  of 
other  Legislatures,  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  their  proceedings  leave  the 
impression  that  they  have  not  been 
less  productive. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ever 
since  the  civil  war,  which  gave  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  legislative 
activity  both  at  Washington  and  at 
the  capitals  of  the  States,  there  has 
been  shown  a  tendency  to  rely  more 
and  more  upon  laws  to  curb  unami- 
able  traits  of  human  nature  and  to 
improve  economic  conditions.  The 
old  belief  in  the  potency  of  Yankee 
energy  and  thrift  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  life  and  of  public  opinion 
lo  bring  wayward  people  into  line 
with  the  best  moral  thought  of  the 
age  has  become  much  weakened. 
What  has  affected  it  most  unfavor- 
ably of  late  is  the  business  paralysis 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  result  is 
that  few  people  entertain  the  notion 
that  anything  can  be  done  in  the  di- 
rection of  either  moral  or  industrial 


improvement  without  the  enactment 
of  some  law. 

Only  a  careful  inspection  of  all 
the  bills  introduced  and  passed  would 
enable  one  to  make  an  adequate 
analysis  of  the  subjects  that  have 
received  legislative  attention  and 
treatment.  But  the  aocouuts  given 
of  them  in  the  newspapers  indicate 
clearly  enough  their  general  char- 
acter and  tendency.  They  show  a 
growing  lack  of  'respect  for  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  freedom  and 
for  the  rights  of  property,  especially 
the  property  of  rich  men.  They  ap- 
pear to ,  be  based  upon  the  theory 
that  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of 
regulating  more  and  more  the  con- 
duct of  everybody,  and  of  taking  the 
money  of  the  people  that  have  it  for 
the  benefit  of  those  less  fortunate. 
But  no  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  this  is  despotism,  altbongh  it  is 
created  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  is  a  reversion  to  a  much 
lower  state  of  civilization  than  the 
one  to  which  the  American  people 
are  supposed  to  have  reached.  Until 
this  truth  is  realized,  it  is  probably 
too  much  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  any  amendment  of  this  deplorable 
evil  of  over  legislation. 

The  subject  that  has  perhaps  re- 
ceived the  most  attention  is  trusts. 
With  many  legislators  it  has  been  a 
kind  of  mania.  As  a  consequence, 
a  mass  of  bills  has  been  proposed  to 
regulate  all  large  combinations  of 
capital,  from  raUroads  and  ioBurance 
companies  to  department  stores — a 
new  object  of  legislative  hostility — 
and  to  increase  to  the  furthest  limit 
the  burden  of  taxation  put  upon 
them.  Although  this  mania  has  not 
been  confined  to  any  particular  lo- 
cality, Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have 
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been  the  worst  victiiiiB.  So  iinfaTor- 
able  to  capita]  has  been  some  of  the 
le^rislation  of  Oklahoma  that  the 
home  offices  of  insurance  and  loan 
companies  outside  of  the  State  have 
ordered  their  agents  to  take  no  more 
business.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
result  in  New  York  State  had  doubt- 
less much  to  do  with  the  modifica- 
tion of  similar  bills  at  Albany. 

Naturally,  where  there  has  been 
such  a  shameless  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  GorporatioQB,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  shown  for  the 
rights  of  individuals.  When  a  wave 
of  despotic  repression  passes  over  a 
community  it  shows  no  favor  ;  it 
treats  all  alike.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  bills  of  this  class  is 
that  compelling  school  teachers  to 
contribute  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  salaries  to  a  retirement  or  pen- 
sion fund,  to  be  managed  by  the 
monicipalitiefi  in  which  they  live. 
It  i^  of  course,  nothing  less  than  a 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  civil-service  pensions  like 
the  one  that  now  exists  in  certain 
countries  in  Europe.  The  l^isla- 
tioQ  against  the  wearing  of  hats  by 
women  in  theaters,  against  playing 
football,  against  the  oi^anisation  of 
Greek  -  letter  fraternities  in  State- 
aided  institutions,  etc.,  is  equally 
worthy  of  the  same  despotisms. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speak 
more  at  length  of  other  legislation, 
proposed  and  enacted,  such  as  the 
prohibition  of  gold  contracts,  the  is- 
sue of  scrip  as  money  by  State  and 
county  governments,  the  payment 
of  bounties  on  agricultural  products, 
and  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
certain  manufacturing  industries. 
Ueasores  of  this  ldnd.ar«  sufficient- 
ly significant  to  merit  special  com- 
ment; they  illustrate  in  a  strildng 
manner  the  growing  tendency  to  in- 
terfere with  private  rights  and  to 
plunder  one  class  for  the  benefit  of 
anotiier.    Equally  significant  also  is 


the  New  York  Slate  law  to  pay  to 
every  indigeut  family  a  certain  sum 
for  the  care  of  each  child;  it  is  a 
practice  that  can  not  fail  to  revive 
in  this  country  all  the  shocking  so- 
cial and  economic  evils  of  the  old 
English  poor  law.  Finally,  it  would 
be  interestiDg  to  dwell  upon  the  vi- 
cious assaults  that  have  been  made 
in  New  York,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere 
upon  civil-service  reform;  they  in- 
dicate the  same  decadence  in  public 
opinion  as  to  the  requirements  of  good 
government  ttiat  may  be  obeerred  in 
the  renewal  of  archaic  Ic^^islation  in 
the  field  of  morals  and  economics. 

But  it  is  only  possible  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  efforts  made  very 
generally  to  provide  money  to  meet 
the  alarm  in  g  increase  of  expend  itures 
that  has  followed  the  large  addition 
to  the  duties  of  the  State,  Desperate- 
ly pressed  to  discover  new  sources  of 
income,  legislators  have  resorted  to 
many  novel  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients. Of  these  the  most  iniqui- 
tous is  the  graduated  inheritance  tax 
enacted  in  New  York  and  proposed 
in  other  States.  Not  only  does  it 
violate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  taxation,  namely,  uniformity  and 
equity,  but  it  is  likely  to  serve,  like 
all  iniquitous  legislation,  as  a  pre- 
cedent to  violate  still  further  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  of  property. 

TBS  POaXAL  USION  dONSBSBa. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  at  this 
moment  tbe  seat  of  a  congress  strik- 
ingly different  in  character  from 
the  Congress  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  national 
capital.  It  is  a  congress  of  men 
chosen  for  their  competence  to  deal 
with  a  particular  subject.  It  meets 
for  a  business  purpose.  It  will  at- 
tend to  that  business.  It  will  attack 
difficult  work  and  keep  at  it  till  it 
is  done.  It  wiU  not  be  the  scene  of 
vain  eloquence,  nor   yet  of  par^ 
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maneuvers,  and  will  know  nothing 
of  loK-rolling:  for  appropriations. 
When  its  labors  are  concluded  the 
result  will  be  recoj^nizable  in  rules 
established,  disputed  questions  set- 
tled, methods  of  procedure  im- 
proved, distinct  advantages  g&ined 
for  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
will  afford  an  example,  as  previous 
congresses  of  similar  nature  have 
already  done,  of  what  can  he  accom- 
plished by  the  mutual  counsel  and 
concerted  efforts  of  a  hody  of  men 
chosen  expressly  for  their  recog- 
nized fitness  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
ests committed  to  their  charge.  If 
it  does  not  teach  a  lesson  as  to  the 
improvement  which  might  be  effect- 
ed in  legislative  bodies  could  their 
members  also  be  chosen  on  grounds 
of  fitness  and  competency  for  the 
work  of  legislation,  it  will  not  be 
because  the  lesson  is  not  sufficiently 
on  the  surface. 

The  congress  referred  to,  as  our 
headline  shows,  is  that  of  tho  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union.  The  formation 
of  the  Postal  Union  may  be  regarded 
as  marking  the  transition  from  a 
period  of  semibarbarism  in  postal 
matters— that  is  to  say,  from  an  inter- 
national point  of  view — to  a  period 
of  civilization.  Prior  to  1874  each 
nation  followed  its  own  devices  so 
ia,r  as  postal  arrangements  were  con- 
cerned. There  was  no  attempt  at 
uniformity  of  postage  rates  or  regu- 
latiouB,  and  all  international  rela- 
tions were  complicated  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  postage  charges  to  no 
two  countries  were  the  same;  or,  if 
they  were  the  same,  it  was  by  acci- 
dent. There  was  no  accident,  how- 
ever, about  their  being  high.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  anybody  as  yet  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  cheap 
international  postage.  It  seemed  to 
he  an  accepted  axiom  that,  if  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  across  a 
frontier,  it  must  be  made  an  expen- 
sive affair. 


A  far-sighted  Glerman,  however, 
the  late  Herr  von  Stepban,  of  Berlin, 
conceived  the  idea  of  introdudng 
order  into  this  postal  chaos.  He  did 
not  see  why,  if  oniform  rates  could 
obtatn  through  the  extensive  terri- 
tories of  a  single  state,  aniform  rates 
might  not  also  be  established  over 
the  civilized  globe.  He  saw  no  sense 
in  international  frontiers  in  postal 
matters.  A  letter,  he  held,  should  be 
free  to  go  whithersoever  its  sender 
willed,  at  tho  lowest  charge  compati- 
ble with  reimbursement  of  the  ex- 
pense of  conveyance.  And  as,  in 
the  main,  the  correspondence  which 
each  country  would  send  to  any  oth- 
er country  would  be  about  equal  to 
what  it  would  receive  therefrom,  he 
saw  no  necessity  for  interoational 
accounts.  The  result  of  the  commu- 
nication of  these  ideas  to  a  numberof 
the  leading  postal  administraticms  of 
the  world  was  the  summoning  in  the 
year  1873  of  the  Berne  Conference. 
The  result  of  the  conference  wai 
the  establishment  of  the  Postal 
Treaty  of  Berne,  to  which  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  were  signa- 
tories. That  treaty  established  a  uni- 
form international  rate  of  five  cents 
for  a  half-ounce  (flfeen  gramme) 
letter,  with  a  provisional  permission 
to  levy  a  surcbar^  up  to  five  cents 
more  on  correspondence  addressed 
to  very  distant  countries,  and  subject 
therefore  to  specially  heavy  "tran- 
sit" rates.  International  accounts 
were  in  the  main  abolished.  There 
were  still,  however,  complications, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  countries  were  yet  outside  the 
Union,  and  that  accounts  had  there- 
fore to  be  maintained  with  these,  and 
certain  debits  and  credits  in  connec- 
tion with  their  correspondence  to  be 
passed  on  to  other  countries. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  things 
simplified  themselves  gradually. 
One  by  one  the  outlying  countries 
fell  in ;  and  at  the  present  lim«  ther* 
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is  no  goTemmeDt  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  deeerriug  the  name  of  civilized 
that  has  not  adhered  to  what  is  justly 
styled  the  "  Universal  Postal  Union." 
Nearly  all  countries  hare  voluntari* 
ly  abandoued  their  privilege  of  sur- 
charging letters  for  remote  destina- 
tions; BO  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
whole  world  may  be  described  as  one 
postal  territory,  while  a  flve-cent 
stamp  is  the  talisman  that  will  se- 
cure for  a  letter  conveyance,  from 
any  point  where  it  can  be  posted,  to 
any  other  at  which  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered by  postal  agency.  For  that 
very  low  payment  it  may  go  half 
round  the  globe;  uid  if  the  person 
addressed  is  not  there,  it  may  com- 
plete the  circle  in  order  to  find  him. 
The  great  empire  of  China  is  prepar- 
ing to  fall  in  with  the  scheme,  and 
has  almady  adopted  it  to  a  coasider- 
able  extent.  Japan  became  a  full 
member  of  the  union  many  years  ago. 
The  task,  therefore,  of  the  postal 
unificatioD  of  the  globe  may  be  said 
to  be  all  but  accomplished.  One  or 
two  difficulties  in  the  working  of  the 
system  remain  to  be  smoothed  away, 
and  these  are  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  present  congress.  The  most 
important  question  is  that  relating  to 
"transit"  postage.  Some  countries 
are  so  situated  geographically  that 
they  are  required  to  handle  far  more 
correspondence  for  other  countries 
"in  transit"  than  those  countries 
haveany  opportunity  of  handling  for 
them,  while  the  situation  of  others, 
again,  is  the  exact  reverse.  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  are  countries  of 
the  first  class,  a  vast  volume  of  cor- 
nspondence  for  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope passing  through  France  and 
Belgium,  and  most  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Europe  with  the  East  passing 
through  Italy.  Great  Britain  is  an 
example  on  ttie  other  side,  the  postal 
business  it  does  with  foreign  nations 
far  exceeding  the  use  made  of  its 
territory  by  mails  in  transit.    The 


consequence  is  that  every  year  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  and  counter 
claims  Great  Britain  has  to  pay  out 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  mor« 
than  she  takes  in. 

Heretofore  these  claims  and  coun- 
ter claims  have  been  established  by 
means  of  statistics  taken  periodically, 
and  the  question  now  before  the  con- 
gress is,  Can  these  statistics,  which 
entail  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and 
more  or  less  impede  the  postal  serv- 
ice while  they  are  in  progress,  be  got 
rid  of  altogether  t  The  Oerman  post 
office  has  a  scheme  by  which  this 
object  can  be  accomplished.  The 
plan  is  briefly  this:  As  the  talcing  of 
the  statistics  costs  a  great  deal  of  la- 
bor, which,  of  course,  means  money, 
it  is  proposed  that  countries  having 
a  lees  claim  in  the  general  clearing 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
should  forego  it  altogether  in  con- 
sideration of  getting  rid  of  trouble 
and  expense  to  that  (supposed) 
amount,  and  that  the  same  amount 
should  he  deducted  from  all  claims 
exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  making  of  these 
deductions  would  decrease  the  total 
amount  to  he  paid  by  the  debtor 
countries  by  twenty-five  per  cent; 
and,  taking  the  latest  statistics  as  a 
basis,  it  is  proposed  simply  to  assess 
each  debtor  country  according]  y, 
and  pay  over,  to  each  creditor  coun- 
try the  amount  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled. If  this  scheme  commends  itself 
to  the  congress,  the  international 
postal  system  will  have  reached 
nearly  the  acme  of  simplicity,  all 
postage  accounts  between  the  differ- 
ent countries  having  been  swept 
away  into  the  limbo  of  the  obsolete 
and  the  useless. 

To  how  great  an  extent  such  an 
orgauization  as  the  Univeraal  Postal 
Union  makes  for  civilization  and  for 
international  unity  it  is  needless  to 
point  out.  It  is  one  phase  of  the  fed- 
eration of  mankind,  and  gives  ground 
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to  hope  that  other  steps  in  the  moral 
UDificatioD  of  the  race  will  follow. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  it  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  result  of  individual 
effort  The  different  goTemments 
of  the  world  have  been  rather  passive 
than  active  in  the  matter.  They 
have  had  the  grace— and  they  de- 
serve credit  for  it— to  let  the  best 
heads  in  their  several  services  co- 
operate in  developing  this  great 
scheme,  which  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  definitive  steps 
in  advance  that  civilization  has  ever 
taken.  When  the  proposition  was 
first  made  it  was  not  looked  upon  with 
great  favor  in  more  than  one  high 
quarter,  but,  as  it  did  not  involve 
much  expenditure  of  mouey,  no  seri- 
ous obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way. 
The  thinkers  who  had  it  in  hand  soon 
showed  what  could  be  made  of  it^ 
and  to-day  the  world  is  reaping  the 
benefit  of  their  labors  and  their  sa- 


gacity. As  we  began  by  saying,  the 
congress  of  this  world-wide  union 
is  a  congress  of  the  competent— let 
us  add  of  the  responsible.  As  it  hap- 
pens, these  are  precisely  the  two  ad- 
jectives that  are  least  applicable,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  the  memben  of 
political  assemblee  elected  by  popn- 
lar  vote.  As  to  competence,  there  is 
no  need  to  discuss  the  matter;  as  to 
responsibility,  it  means  nothing  in 
political  circles  save  liability  to  cen- 
sure and  rejection  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, if  the  representative  has  not 
pushed  local  interests  with  sufficient 
vigor  and  sufficient  disregard  of 
wider  oonsiderations.  It  would  be 
vain  to  look  for  any  sudden  change 
in  the  working  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions ;  and  yet  an  object  lesson  like 
that  afforded  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  is  one  that 
should  not  he  wholly  lost  on  reason- 
able men. 
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SPECIAL  BOOKS. 

Those  interested  to  learn  of  their  paleolithic  and  neolithic  t 
will  find  an  interesting  account  of  their  conditioning  in  Prehistoric  Man 
and  Beast.*  Although  embodying  the  results  of  recent  geologic  and  ar- 
chseologio  research,  the  book  is  not  at  all  technical,  but  adapted  to  the  pop- 
ular reader.  If  be  knows  anything  of  scientific  theory,  be  may  be  aroused 
by  the  epithets  applied  to  the  cherished  hypotheses  of  some  writers.  The 
great  ice  sheet  is  called  ''  a  myth,"  the  polar  ice  cap  "  a  monstrous  fiction," 
and  the  astronomical  theory  of  an  ice  age  receives  no  milder  treatment  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Sut,  having  dealt 
OS  an  iconoclast  with  these  favored  cults,  the  author  writes  of-  the  lore  at 
fairyland  in  an  opposite  fashion.  Fairies  are  not  legendary  beings,  but  real 
folk,  whom  scieritiBc  people  ''may  no  longer  dare  to  despise."  The  small, 
tricky  natives  of  an  island  off  the  Schleswig  coast  were  called  Pucks,  and 
even  mermen  and  mermaids  had  their  prototypes  in  a  Finnish  people  who 
dressed  in  sealskins  and  were  taken  by  the  Shetianders  to  be  half  human. 

The  record  of  primeval  man  is  not  found  in  documents  produced  by 
impressionable  minds,  but  is  registered  in  the  river  gravels,  cUff  caverns, 
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kitchen  middens,  aticl  long  barrows.  In  theee  ancient  dwelling  places  the 
weapons,  utensils,  ornaments,  burial  and  hearth  stones  testify  unerringly 
as  to  his  mode  of  life.  The  degree  of  skill  attained  in  his  handiwork  serves 
as  a  basis  to  differentiate  the  earlier  races  from  those  of  later  times.  Men 
of  the  older  stone  age  fashioned  their  weapons  waA  tools  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner from  rocks,  merely  chipping  the  edges.  In  the  succeeding  period,  the 
neolithic,  they  had  learned  bow  to  finish  them  by  grinding;  while  in  the 
bronze  and  iron  ages  they  discovered  the  use  of  metals.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  while  it  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  paleolithic  man 
possessed  a  bow,  it  should  be  a  well-atteBted  fact  that  his  wife  used  bone 
needles  and  knew  how  to  sew. 

These  authentic  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  our  early  ancestors 
are  not  the  only  data  to  be  studied.  Primitive  races  esist  whose  habits 
indicate  what  prehistoric  man  may  have  been  like,  and  the  author  pleads, 
"  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  before  we  have  learned  all  that  they  can  teach  us  about  the  past." 

Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the  place  of  man's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  earth,  but  probably  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  Old  World 
can  claim  the  honor.  This  may  have  occurred  fifteen  or  twenty  tbolisand 
years  ago,  but  the  allowance  of  eighty  thousand  odd  years  is  deemed  an 
onwarranlablfi  waste  of  time.  The  volume  contains  ten  full-page  illustra- 
tions baaed  upon  such  details  as  the  researches  have  furnished.  Primeval 
man,  however,  is  reconstructed  without  a  skull  as  a  model  for  his  features. 
This  feat  must  have  tested  the  creative  power  of  the  artist,  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  even  this  has  been  done  acceptably  to  the  archaeologists,  and  we 
can  not  demur  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  our  ideal. 

About  one  fifth  of  Macleod's  History  of  Economics  is  really  history.* 
The  rest  is  exposition  of  basal  principles.  Macleod  declares  that  economics 
should  and  can  be  as  exact  as  physical  science,  and  he  is  putting  forth  vig- 
orous efforts  toward  making  it  so.  He  says  that  most  of  the  modem  econ- 
omists' work  up  to  thb  time  baa  been  destructive,  but  that  constructive 
labors  are  now  urgently  demanded  and  that  the  ground  has  been  fully 
cleared  for  them.  His  present  work  opens  with  an  essay  on  the  method  of 
investigation  proper  to  economics.  He  gives  much  credit  to  Bacon  for 
enunciating  the  principle  that  physical  inductive  science  must  precede  and 
guide  moral  inductive  science  and  protests  against  Mill's  declaration  that 
induction  should  not  be  taken  as  the  method  of  political  economy.  Hav- 
ing placed  economics  among  the  inductive  sciences,  our  author  proceeds  to 
lay  down  some  general  principles  of  reasoning  which  this  position  makes 
fitting  for  it.  "  The  fundamental  concepts  and  axioms  of  every  science," 
he  says,  "  must  be  perfectly  general,"  and  "  no  general  concept  and  no  gen- 
eral axiom  must  contain  any  term  involving  more  than  one  fundamental 
idea."  The  clarifying  of  fundamental  concepts,  in  fact,  is  the  chief  object 
of  this  treatise.  The  historical  portion  comes  nexi  He  rejects  the  insular 
idea  that  political  economy  began  with  Adam  Smith,  and  gives  to  the 
French  Economists  the  credit  for  establishing  it  as  a  science,  although  cer- 
tain of  its  principles  had  been  fixed  from  time  to  time  before  them.  Be 
states  the  doctrines  of  the  Economists  regarding  exchanges,  money,  wealth. 
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productive  labor,  and  other  economic  concepts,  giving  alao  the  opinions 
held  y>y  the  Roman  and  Greek  jurists  as  to  vhat  things  are  wealtli.  He 
then  discusses  the  views  of  .Adam  Smith,  pointing  out  what  he  regards  as 
Smith's  chief  merits  and  chief  defects.  In  a  similar  manner  the  economic 
doctrines  held  by  Kicardo,  Wbateljr,  Say,  Mill,  Bastiat,  Perry,  and  JeTons 
are  critically  examined.  He  also  describee  his  own  contributions  to  the 
science.  In  pursuance  of  his  conviction  that  a  great  part  of  the  confusion 
and  false  teaching  in  economics  is  due  to  lack  of  clear  deflnitions,  be 
devotee  the  remaining  three  fourths  of  the  volume  to  setting  forth  the  legal 
and  scientific  bases  of  the  cldef  concepts  of  the  science.  Among  these  con- 
cepts are  acceptiJalion,  accommodation  paper,  banking,  capital,  cnrrency, 
cost  of  production,  credit,  debt,  exchange,  Oresham's  lav,  money,  negative 
quantitiee  in  economics,  rent,  value,  and  wealth.  Each  is  discussed  with 
considerable  fullness,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  early  history 
of  the  ideas.  Uacleod  is  a  vigorous  and  positive  writer,  and  a  study  of  his 
pages  can  not  fail  to  substitute  exactness  for  many  hazy  economic  teach- 
ings. 

With  modesty  and  excellent  taste  Utb.  Rogers  has  presented  to  the  pulw 
lie,  not  a  fulsome  eulogy,  but  a  view  of  her  husband's  life  as  shown  in  his 
letters,  supplemented  only  by  the  necessary  biographical  facts  and  a  para- 
graph here  and  there  to  explain  and  connect  the  matter  from  his  own 
pen.*  Many  of  the  biographical  facts  she  allows  the  late  Dr.  Bnschen- 
berger  to  tell  in  extracts  from  his  Memorial  of  the  Brothers  Sogers.  The 
son  of  a  physician  and  professor  of  science,  to  whose  chair  in  William  and 
Mary  Collie  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  William  B.  Bogera 
was  early  introduced  into  the  field  of  scientiBc  education,  in  which  he  did 
masterly  work  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  There  was  not  much  money 
available  for  the  support  of  science  in  the  United  States  during  the  thirties, 
and  the  teaching  and  research  of  Prof.  Rogers  were  carried  on  with  very 
limited  resources.  His  means,  moreover,  were  frequently  drawn  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  his  brothers,  who  were  struggling  in  the  same  field  with 
rather  less  material  success  than  bis.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
Prof.  Rogers  was  appointed  State  (Geologist  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Fhiloeopby  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  he  retained  until  1853.  The  geological  survey  was  al- 
lowed by  the  State  Legislature  to  continue  for  seven  yeani,  and  furnished 
the  occasion  for  undertaking  what  was  Prof.  Rogers's  most  extensive  con- 
tribution to  natural  science.  The  letters  exchanged  between  William  and 
his  brothers  reveal  something  of  the  turbulence  of  hot-btooded  students 
and  the  paralyzing  influence  of  narrow-minded  authority  with  which 
many  science  professors  had  to  contend  half  a  century  ago.  All  the  im- 
portant discoveries  and  controversies  that  mark  the  history  of  geolc^y  in 
this  century  are  discussed  or  at  least  remarked  upon  in  these  letters.  In 
the  diction  of  many  of  the  epistles,  and  especially  in  that  of  extracts  from 
several  addresses  that  are  inserted  in  the  volumes,  we  find  all  the  evidence 
that  can  be  given  without  his  living  voice  as  to  the  powers  of  oratory  with 
which  Prof.  Rogers  has  been  credited.  We  are  especially  impressed  with 
the  testimony  of  these  volumes  to  the  ability  of  their  subject  as  an  educa- 
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tional  organiser.  This  is  shown  especiaUy  in  his  Plan  for  a  Polytechnie 
School  in  BoitoD,  and  his  labors  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  Uassachuaetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
His  grasp  of  modem  educational  conditions  is  shown  alto  in  documents 
which  be  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  ManachusettB  in 
behalf  of  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  sncceesiTelj  connected.  Abil- 
ity of  the  same  sort  appears  in  the  part  that  he  took  in  organizing  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  the  National  Academ;  of 
Science*.  His  death  in  18B3  closed  a  career  of  marked  inflaence  upon  the 
advancement  of  science  in  America. 

GENERAL  NOTICES. 


Ix  atAet  lo  judge  ftUrl;  of  the  ke;  to  tba 
problenu  of  the  muTerae  fureiahed  bj  Hr. 
Slbentem,*  it  !■  Dot  onlj  neceuuj  for  one 
Willi  identiflc  babit  of  tbought  to  Babdue 
this  memtal  tempenment,  but  to  place  blm- 
mU  in  thst  receptiTe  fnme  of  mind  with 
wbiidi  he  Bbonld  (ttoDd  a  tiatua  or  view  an 
impremionift  picture.  Bowerer  eas;  this 
maj  be  for  the  meCaphyaiciaD,  it  is  almoit 
imposrible  for  the  phjaicist  or  chemist,  who, 
withoat  hia  rule  o|  TeriGeatioii,  i*  more  belp- 
Uaa  thau  a  nidderleas  ship  at  aea. 

Thia  compreheniiTe  work  to  well  divided 
into  (our  diaptera:  The  Idea  of  God,  The 
Crestioo,  Xatler  and  FMoe,  and  nnireraal 
ICechaniam. 

Aa  the  craiceptioa  of  a  machine  preoedea 
iu  numnractore  bj  the  mechanio,  so  the  oni. 
vene  in  ita  potential  being  antedalee  the 
phjaical  imlTerse  which  ia  IndlTidnaltied 
from  it.  Tbe  tbetract  couoept  of  the  uni- 
Tene  *«  a  whole  is  absolute  intellectualitj 
or  Ood-  This  coDcluaioD  ia  reached  bj  the 
a  priori  method  of  pure  reaaon.  The  ix^- 
nhion  of  nun,  whleh  coaceras  ItaeU  only 
wHh  tbe  petceptloD  of  tUogs  manlfeat  to 
the  BaDBea,b  DO  knowledge  at  an.  It  teaches 
US  nothing  of  true  entitite.  We  obaerre 
bread  and  man  as  two  dUtereot  tUngt,  and 
alao  that  thej  are  mntnallj  conTertible.  If 
thej  were  real  e^teuoeo,  "  how  could  thej 
merge  one  Into  the  otfaerF"  Hence  "we 
are  forced  to  aasome  that  the  entity  of  an; 
cranpoQnd  object  u  it  ippeara  within  the 
Bmita  of  time  to  not  real.  .  .  .  Thoa  the 
■deooeof  eiperioioe  and  experimenta  alone. 


•  The  DtacloaorM  at  tba  tTnlTeml  MjiUrlte. 
Br  SokowD  J.  SUbemeln.    Rcw  York ;  Ptillip 
OowaB,18Ba.    ppae.    F>loa,S*. 
TOL.  LL— SI 


of  whlcb  onr  nstonltoti  sn  so  proad,  and 
which  tbey  call '  exact  knowledge,'  to  a  de. 
Inaion."  All  the  eanses  which  exist  In  the 
unlretse  are  bonnd  up  together  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause*.  If  man  knowa  one 
oaoae,  be  knows  all  causes  of  etemal  exist' 
moe.  Man,  however,  knows  that  he  does 
not  know,  and  in  tfato  oomprefaenda  the  whole 
knowledge  of  the  entire  nnivene.  He  tbos 
arisee  to  Divinltj  itself,  and  human  lolelll- 
geoce  is  Idoitically  the  same  with  the  <»>e 
■iMolnte  knowledge; 

In  regard  to  the  Creation,  we  lean  that 
tbe  oniTerae  ooDsista  of  two  kinds  of  exist-  ' 
ence,  seosnal  and  intelleotoal.  "  The  eiia(> 
enoe  of  any  Creator  before  the  oreetion  In 
time,  or  behind  it  In  space,  to  an  inpossl- 
biUlj."  Hatter  can  not  contain  in  iUelf  the 
abaoluieneea  of  exlsleoce.  Han  as  a  mate- 
rial bdng  to  an  acddeot  of  changeable  mat- 
ter. Tbe  creation  of  tbe  universe  to  an 
eternal  emanatloii  of  the  Absolnie  Intellectn- 
alilj.  The  easenoe  of  the  nniverse  vibrates 
In  spiritual  wavee.  Physical  waves,  which 
appear  in  varioaa  forms  of  energy,  msgnet- 
ism,  electridtj,  heat,  and  light,  are  contained 
bi  these. 

In  Hatter  and  Foroe  we  are  given  a  rJtu- 
mt  of  tbe  theories  of  various  philosophers 
from  Thales  to  Spinoaa.  Hany  modem  phi- 
losophies are  oonudered.  They  differ  from 
that  of  ^dooia  only  in  their  names.  "  One 
cells  hto  system  Positivism,  the  other  Hate- 
rlalimn,  the  third  Bkeptldsm,  tbe  fourth 
Evolution,  bat  thej  are  all  one  in  the  Spinoia 
fanatictom."  Among  otboa  Newtoo  came, 
and  throngb  bis  mistaken  theory  of  gravita- 
tion "  reduced  mankind  to  a  sdll  loww  de- 
gree of  pure  wisdom."  Chemlstg  have  also 
led  the  world  asffay  wltb  tbeir  IndactiiAt. 
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The  Uw  of  the  udIod  of  gMoe  U  eitramelj 
rapngnant  to  the  totbor;  "erea  if  {m>Ted 
by  ten  thouund  nuthwrnitif*!  calculationf, 
it  U  jtet  ft  niturtl  Impoa^bilitj,   bectiue 


Under  the  bead  of  tbe  UniTenal  Hechan- 
ieu  the  lam  al  motioii  are  duooaoed.  "Fba 
pn^MTtf  of  inertia  in  ouitter  and  the  firet 
Uw  Ot  motion  are  (aid  to  b«  "abaotntel; 
falae,"  wliile  the  aathor  prwuHsa  to  "  en- 
tire); annlbilate "  the  force  of  gravitation. 
IniteMi  of  tbeM,  be  giTee  us  centralis,  "  a 
power  of  oonserralion  whose  impulse  la  to 
keep  an  atom  or  a  iMdy  tn  ita  peooliar  state 
or  form."  Inertia  ii  acoordlngly  "  nothing 
else  than  oentialltj  holding  eaob  pbjgical  ob- 
ject In  ita  oheminaJ  bond.  .  .  .  Centnlltj  is 
an  aotiTB  force,  while  the  force  of  molioo  is 
pasaiTe."  Another  ai^unteot  la  famished  to 
ehow  that  "  cbemieal  combination  has  onlj 
to  do  witb  the  qit^ititi  of  objecta."  Bren  if 
ttM  laws  of  graTitaltoo  were  correct,  "  it 
would  be  a  natural  impoadbilitj  that  tfao 
moon  shonld  luTe  an  elliptioal  motion  around 
tbe  earth." 

Thoae  who  prefer  the  ideaUatio  to  th«  id- 
entiBo  method  of  explaining  the  mysteries  id 
the  nnirene  will  find  the  book  of  interesL 

Tbe  results  of  orer  two  hundred  experi- 
ments on  pbenomena  coinected  with  the  X 
rays  have  been  collected  in  a  Totume  by  Ed- 
vard  F.  ThomptoK,'  The  book  la  designed 
for  students  snd  workers  In  electricity,  hence 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  it  at- 
tracdTB  to  the  general  reader.  Kany  of  the 
experiments  were  made  before  fiOotgen's 
famous  disooTety  was  announced,  aome  dat- 
ing back  to  tbe  time  of  Faraday,  so  that 
those  who  made  tbam  of  cooise  bad  no  idea 
of  thrir  connectiMi  with  the  X  rays.  Among 
the  special  pdnta  tiiat  tbe  experiments  bear 
npon  are  the  action  of  a  magnet  on  tbe 
cathode  light,  photo-electric  dust  figurta, 
mutual  repulsion  of  cathode  rays  in  tbe  dis- 
charge tube,  behafior  of  cathode  rays  outside 
the  discbarge  tube,  effect  of  the  X  rays  on 
varlons  chemicals,  and  penetrating  power  of 
the  X  rays.    We  note  the  following  wi 


•  BOBtgCD  Bsjs  and  I%aiomena  of  tlw  Aooda 
and  Oathada.  B7  Bdwaid  P.  Thompaon  and  Wil- 
li ani  A.  Anlbonr.  H«w  York  :  D.  Van  Nostiand 
Co.    Pp.  leo,  Bra.    Price,  9IJO. 


known  names  among  the  inreatigaton  whoae 
■woA  wpft^xt  In  thoTohone:  Faraday,  Da*y, 
J.  J.  Thomaoo,  Crookes,  Loiard,  Bontge>, 
Edison,  Teala,  and  Lodge.  Tbe  text  is  iUos- 
trated  with  a  large  number  of  reproductiaiii 
of  sklagnq>ha  and  other  pictures. 

The  Bntbora  of  Ovnatitia  of  M*dieiitt 
bare  been  woiUng  a  reiy  fruitful  field,  and 
doubtless  could  have  gathered  an  eren  larger 
hanest.*  AlChongh  medical  Joornals  ai« 
cooatantly  reporting  curious  cases  of  abnor- 
mal formation  or  of  recorery  after  injury,  dM 
preewt  Tolume  appears  to  be  tbe  fitet  sys- 
tematic oollectlan  of  such  material.  To  tbe 
physician  a  knowledge  of  sueb  eases  may 
often  be  of  aerriM  In  Indicating  what  hope 
there  may  be  for  aneli<M«ling  similar  abnor- 
mal cooditiona  that  may  oocnr  In  his  pisetiost 
To  the  layman  the  collection  Is  one  of  start- 
ling and  often  rather  painful  Interest,  In- 
stsnoea  of  children  bom  joined  together,  of 
which  the  Kamese  twins  hsTe  Icaig  beai  the 
traditiaoal  type,  are  well  repiesoited.  WMi 
these  are  classed  persons  with  siq>eniam<ta- 
ry  limbe,  beads,  and  other  organs.  Minor 
abnormities  preeeol  a  wonderful  Tariety,  faa- 
olndiog  albinism,  eioesrire  haitfatess  and 
iuirleasneas,  elsstic  skin,  homy  growths, 
large  <x'  small  he*ds,  harelip,  coi^enital  ab- 
sence of  limbs,  defldeot  or  supemnmoaiy 
fingers  and  toes,  tails,  extra  breaota,  and  mal- 
formatiraiB  of  the  intemal  cleans.  Atmor- 
mal  forms  and  fnnctiMis  in  the  gmeratire 
Mgans  afford  a  large  Tolume  of  cnrioos  ma- 
terial. Colebratad  giants  and  dwarb  and 
other  anomalies  of  die  fumiab  material  for 
a  du^tw,  and  there  is  a  groap  of  records  of 
extraordinary  Icogeri^.  Idioeyncrasiea  with 
regsrd  to  sound,  rision,  small,  tsste,  too^ 
foods,  drugs,  etc,  endurance  of  fitsting,  powv 
of  ccalorting  the  body,  endntance  of  pain, 
supenonnal  strength,  etc,  make  up  a  loog 
list.  Haoy  cases  of  recorery  fnnn  unuanai 
forma  of  injury  to  Tarious  parts  of  the  body 
are  recorded  here,  and  there  is  much  inlON 
esting  msterisl  imder  tbe  head  of  antmulons 
types  of  diseaae.  Tbe  concluding  ^apter  la 
a  record  of  historic  e^ddeulcs.  A  foil  geo- 
eral  Index  and  a  bibliographic  Index  aie  ap- 
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pattded.  The  rohuue  Is  tlliutnted  with  dmt- 
Ij  dir«e  hDndied  figona  and  t  oouldentble 
Bumber  of  pUtea. 

Ad  address  aa  The  SaUroad  at  m  EU- 
mml  m  BitieaHiM,  delirered  at  the  World's 
Fair  Id  New  Orletiu  In  ISSS,  bj  Prof.  Alex- 
antler  Bogy,  wu  widel;  dronlated  at  the 
time,  attnctad  much  attentiai],  and  was 
Dodoed  in  the  Hmthlj.  It  was  an  hc«ieat 
and  fordUe  atteinpt  io  praseot  the  benefits 
the  raHroads  hare  conferred  upon  sodetf 
and  the  natfon,  and  to  kntagODlie  the  mt- 
raasoniog  piqiulistio  prejndloe  against  them. 
It  showed  in  a  few  words  appealing  directly 
to  public  Intelligence  that  tailtaads  tuTe 
efae^tened  oommQnioatlon  and  tranqKotb- 
tion,  baTC  iqwned  remote  parti  of  the  dcod- 
trj,  making  them  near  and  aeeeedble,  hare 
remored  the  dangers  of  local  faniiite,  have 
ccmtribnted  vastly  to  the  nadonal  defense 
while  Temoring  the  neceaai^  of  keeping 
laige  standing  armica ;  and  that  in  Tiew  of  the 
•GrrioCB  they  render  and  of  what  is  charged 
for  like  work  abroad,  thdr  ratea  are  extreme- 
ly low.  Fnrther,  the  men  who  liaTe  acqoired 
the  meet  wealth  through  nllroad  manage- 
ment hare  also  distingnished  themaelrea  by 
thrir  beoefactiona  to  education  and  other 
ocmtribntions  to  pnblio  welfare.  This  ad- 
ditsa  is  now  republished  In  a  revised  and 
cmlarged  form,*  with  addhiMiKl  chapters  re- 
Tiewiog  the  derelopmsnt  of  the  ten  years 
aubsequent  to  its  ordinal  pabUcation.  Of 
these  chapters  one  of  the  most  important  is 
the  one  on  The  Inception  and  History  of 
Strikes,  the  methods  of  whkb  are  ahown  to 
b«  "  wrong  in  princ^le  and  miuons  In  prao- 

The  first  Tolume  of  Prof  W,  J.  BtaFi 
Orauet  of  Norih  Amtrica\-wn  published 
ten  yean  ago,  and  was  noticed  by 
Norember,  1887.  It  was  designed  more 
particniariy  for  farmers  and  stadCDIs,  and 
eompriaed  chapters  on  the  physiology,  oom- 
poaltiMi,  eelectiao,  improving,  and  cuttlvadoo 


*  nx  Bdlroad  aa  sn  BlenMmt  in  BdocatioD. 
Hevland  and  snhtrgsd,  with  Kew  DlnstnttOH. 
(Spatial  Bdttion).  Br  Prof,  ikjoxander  HoeKi 
SaperlnlSDduit  of  Schools,  Port  Wortti,  Tsxsa. 
Lonlnllle,  Kf. :  i.  Kcvton  A  Co.    Pp.  11>. 

t  OiaMss  of  North  Amartcs.  By  W.  1.  Seal, 
ProfoMor  of  Botany  and  Porestr;  lu  Wcblgui 
AgilcultiiTBl  Collega.  In  two  Tolnmts.  Vol.  IL 
Hew  YoA :  Haniy  Holt  A  Co.  Pp.  TDS.  Price,  $S. 


of  grasses  and  clovers.  The  present  volume 
fupplnnents  the  former  one  to  a  certain  ei- 
tmt,  but  In  most  re^MOla  It  is  an  Independ- 
Rit  work.  In  It  the  grasses  are  classified  and 
dewribed,  and  each  species  la  illustrated; 
and  chapters  are  added  on  their  geographical 
disblbution,  and  alto  a  UbUography.  In 
e  tbe  generio  charaoters  closely  fol- 
low tboae  ^en  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in 
GtMra  Ftamtanmt.  Estraeta  are  f^ven  re- 
garding tbe  writings  of  promiDOit  anthorltiea 
on  the  graasea ;  and  also  notes  regarding  the 
tribes  and  some  of  the  genera.  The  sathor 
Iiaa  been  permitted  to  etamine,  during  hLi 
stodies  for  this  work,  the  herbsrium  of  Wch- 
igan  Agricultural  College,  all  the  grasses  in 
the  herbaria  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Hiofaigan 
and  Harvard  ITniTetriQ  (inoluding  tbe  grasses 
of  the  late  Dr.  Oeo^e  Thnrber),  those  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultare  at  Washington, 
and  those  of  Prof.  F.  L.  Sotlboer ;  and,  him- 
self one  of  our  leading  botaidsts,  has  been  tn- 
elsted  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  and  Prof.  S.  H. 
Tracy  in  the  matter  of  ^eograpbloal  distri- 
bntion,  L.  H.  Dewey  and  A.  A.  Crosier.  The 
work  is  a  real  addition  to  our  botanical  Ittera- 
tut«,  filling  ss  it  does  a  department  that  bos 
not  befwe  been  oompletely  oocupied. 

Hr.  TAomai  D.  Hincla/,  of  the  Chicago 
bar,  has  prepared  and  published  a  new  sys- 
tem of  logie,*  by  whiob,  he  claims,  reasoning 
can  b«  carried  on  by  an  infallible  prooew, 
even  as  tbe  Interest  can  be  calculated  upon  s 
promissory  note.  The  method  consista  in 
the  repeated  use  of  a  few  processes  which 
•re  performed  in  a  mechanical  manner,  and 
the  results  appear  aut<rautii!ally.  "  Its  tools 
are  a  few  simple  signs — namely,  the  capital 
letlen  of  tbe  alphabet  to  represent  positive 
terms,  the  small  letters  to  represent  negative 
terms ;  the  mathematical  sign  of  equality,  = 
for' Is';  aBhortprependioularinark,|for'or,' 
and  a  square  for  the '  universe  of  diseoorse.' 
When  a  square  is  divided  into  s  proper  num- 
ber of  sections  it  is  called  a  Reasoning  Frame- 
By  the  Qse  of  tbe  Reasoning  Frame  every 
propositloo  which  can  poaubly  be  made  with 
tbe  letters  used  la  set  before  us.  We  then 
eliminate  every  proposition  which  is  inoon- 


•  tntalllbia  Logto:  A  ^idble  snd  Automatic 
Bjn«n  of  BesHnlng.  By  Thomas  D.  Hawley,  of 
the  Chicago  Bar.  lAmiDR,  Hleb. :  Bobeit  Smith 
PrinilnK  Company.    Pp.  «N^ 
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eiglent  with  the  ^ea  propawtioD  oi 
ficts.  The  nnelimiokted  propoaitioiu  vluch 
kutomatlcaLj  remun  in  tbe  R«Miniiiig  Prune 
will  tlien  give  lu  ererj  lota  of  tratb  which 
onr  data  will  7<eld."  LAAa  from  the  lignt 
ui4  the  device  of  the  ReMonlng  iVame,  the 
treatise  doei  not  appear  to  differ  nitteriallj 
from  odier  good  treatiHSfl  od  the  subject. 
The  author's  eiplanatloiiB  are  fairlr  clear. 
A.  complete  iudei  ia  an  eicetlent  tMture. 

An  unusual  and  fascinatiog  biogrsphjr  b 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,*  the  explorer 
and  lingaist,  written  by  bia  niece.  One  does 
not  know  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  ex- 
tent of  Ms  travels  or  at  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry in  language  study.  The  titles  of  flitj 
odd  booka  are  Included  in  the  list  of  hit 
works,  amoag  them  bebig  an  endra  volume 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  truisla- 
tinni  of  Portuguese  and  Arabic,  and  sever*! 
grammuB  of  Hinda  dialect.  Hia  jonmey- 
Ings  were  equally  varied.  We  find  him 
dwelling  in  the  far  East,  in  India  and  Ara- 
bia ;  later,  crossing  the  Andes  and  pampas. 
In  Brazil  and  Paraguay  j  now  disoovering  the 
lakes  in  Central  Africa,  then  ioveatigatiDg 
Utkh,  or  exploring  tbe  mines  of  Iceland. 
Patient,  perBistent,  undaunted  by  difficulties, 
be  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
task  of  eiploratioQ.  Bad  he  been  eqaally 
keen  to  read  humankind,  bia  local  sneoess 
among  men  might  have  Iteen  greater.  Tet 
he  may  not  have  lacked  discemment,  bat  tbe 
will  to  be  politic.  Sode^  is  the  rather  to  be 
arraigned,  if,  ae  we  are  told,  "  the  habit  of 
veracity  sadly  hindered  him  at  times  in  hia 
struggle  with  the  world." 

There  is  reason  to  bettere  tbatlntellectoal 
American  women  have  somewhat  surfeited 
themaelvea  on  the  long-forbiddra  fruit  of 
an  education  "just  like  the  men's."  They 
seem  now  to  reallie  that  the  Idea  o(  a 
■'  woman's  sphere  "  can  have  its  dignity  as 
well  as  its  limitations,  and  that  the  poeses- 
'  ilon  of  acute  perception,  clear  reasonbig 
ability,  and  high  power  of  application  can 
be  shown  In  the  wfaolesome  and  economical 
provisioning  of  a  family  and  the  eScient 
managemeot  of  children  and  servants  no  lees 
than  in  struggles  with  Greek  roots  and  mathe- 

■TbeTnieLiteotCaptabiSlrBlcbardF.Biir-  ■  Household EooDomla.  Br Hden CampbelL 
ton.  Bt  Oaocgluis  H.  Stlflfld.  New  Tmk  :  D.  ITew  York :  G.  P.  FMnsin'a  Sotis.  Pp.  Wt,  Ubwl 
AppletoD  A  CD,    Pp.418.    PTi««,t>-  Piloe,|im 


matiaal  iqwratiatia.  TiM  honsebald  mrtm  are 
getting  an  increased  share  of  attention  botli 
In  women's  clubs  and  In  wootea's  and  ooedo- 
cadonal  oollegea.  A  book  now  before  us 
embodies  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  lKim«  man- 
agement dellveied  in  tbe  Dniversl^  of  Wia- 
ecmain.*  These  lectnica  ^ve  a  genend  view 
of  the  field,  presenting  what  might  be  called 
the  theory  of  their  subject,  and  oslng  practl> 
cal  details  merely  by  way  of  illustration  or 
to  ^ve  definiteneas  to  the  views  aet  fmth- 
Afler  a  preliminaiy  chapter  on  the  Statics  and 
Dynamics  of  Household  Economy,  ICrs.  Camp- 
bell coDsidera  first  the  house.  Tfaeae  are 
some  of  the  principles  that  she  laya  down  as 
regards  building : 

Tbe  plan  of  the  taonse  Includes  bofor^UBd  not 
oulr  all  tlut  has  twsn  nil  u  to  louCton  aiid  Us 
bearlDgs,  but  also  tbe  settling  of  tlu  cort  and  an 
inlalllgent  Idea  of  the  special  ramlly  nseda.  Hen 
■  woman's  Jodgmeot  Is  ab«lDtel7  MMnHkL  It 
Is  tbe  woman  who  Uvea  chlellj  In  the  bonso,  and 
who,  it  GMnmon  sens*  wan  brought  to  Ikm, 
woold  soon  pet  an  end  to  the  iTpe  oT  thing  tbe 
avarige  boIMer  oiTen  her,  Wbj  shoald  wo  per- 
petuaily  go  up  and  dowo  when  going  > ideWKfa  la 
K>  much  esaler  T  Wby  shnuld  we  accept  stapldl; 
planned  and  hudeqiute  cloaals  or  no  doeeta  at 
all,  and  kitcbene  In  which  everjlbing  ia  calenlaled 
lo  bring  the  greitert  aahipploeaa  to  the  greateel 
nomber  r   llie  atniost  eonvanlnice  tn  every  Inch 


With  regard  to  decoration,  she  nrges  the 
olidms  of  the  simple  and  elegant  as  agklnst 
the  fiasbj  and  trashy,  and  insials  that  the 
adornment  of  a  useful  article  shcald  never 
interfere  with  its  use. '  Thus  she  saye :  *■  Tbe 
pitcher  that  does  not  pour  well  can  not  be 
beautiful,  though  of  gold.  .  .  .  The  spido-' 
legged  table  and  its  Insect  family  of  ohair« — 
the  th!n(p  that  creak  when  we  sit  down  mbA 
tip  over  when  we  get  np — tbeaa  ar«  not ' 
beautifuL"  Her  treatment  of  domeetie  in- 
doatries  in  general,  the  nutrition  of  tbe  hoqae- 
bold,  cleaning,  and  household  eerrice  is  In 
tbe  same  line.  Ad  excellent  Uet  of  bot^ 
for  farther  study  Is  sdded  (o  each  chapter. 
Lists  of  Bubjecta  for  the  use  of  wonen'e  dqbe 
in  studying  household  economy  and  Infonna- 
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lioa  tbaat  datw  that  bare  gtren  Mm*  »H- 
ICBtioB  10  thU  field  are  appended. 

TUt  moDognpfa*  f^rea,  Id  aone  A^Xj 
p^M,  a  lilt  of  the  published  m^M  of  Tir- 
0tda.  The  ficat  map,  made  Id  maDiuoript 
about  tlie  jear  ISSB,  beaie  tbe  name  of  John 
With,  a  paiDter  vbo  was  sent  into  tbe  oolo- 
■ba  bj  Walter  RaMgh  to  paint  the  red- 
■Um  and  the  other  coriodtiea  of  the  new- 
toond  eooDtr;.  CaptuD  Jolm  Smith  drew  up 
bii  famous  map  in  1S08,  "Id  the  boondarr 
flpata  between  Tlrglnla  and  MarjUnd  in 
ISTI  Bniiih'B  map  waa  naed  aa  an  authority, 
aad  prior  lo  ttiat  it  waa  tbe  fomidatioD  upon 
wbkh  aD  tbe  maps  of  Tit^inla  wan  md- 
atmeted."  From  1608  onward  tbe  mapa 
■anltipl;,  down  to  tbe  la*t  Mie,  a  railroad 
pocket  guide  published  in  IBSB.  Spedmeo 
rqiroductfona,  eepedallj  of  the  quaint  older 
map*,  would  have  enllTCDed  thia  catalogoa. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  Ticdflh  Anmial 
Jteport  of  tke  JBurtmi  of  Labor  StatiiUa  of 
tkt  SlaU  of  Comudieil  k  deroted  to  tbe 
praolice*  preratUng  in  the  vailoiia  towne  and 
dtiei  of  the  Stale  with  regard  to  aaaeeaments 
tor  the  pnrpoee  of  taiadon.  The  bureau 
bii  «ridentl7  inreatigated  the  matter 
Ihonoghl;,  and  has  dlsoorered  oon^derable 
^mnda|joD  tot  the  tlwajs  current  rumors  as 
to  inequalitiea.  The  informalioa  gathered, 
ineladlng  suggestions  from  local  asseesora,  ia 
coBTenieotl;  arranged,  and  besides  its  ralne 
within  tbe  State  may  weD  serre  as  a  guide 
and  model  to  officiala  of  other  States.  The 
bureau  has  also  collected  the  apprised 
raloei  of  over  seven  bundred  probated 
Matea,  Ending  them  to  ooaHrm  closely  the 
flgnrea  glTen  by  aaseaaors.  For  purposes  of 
coDipariaon  the  tax  laws  of  Connecticut,  New 
Tori^  and  MaBsacbasetta  are  here  printed. 
Other  bvestigations  whoee  results  are  e^veu 
in  this  vdume  are  on  the  taxation  of  oorpo- 
ratiooa,  the  condilion  of  bakeshops,  and  the 
wages  of  factory  bands. 

A  wraderful  quantity  of  information  oon- 
ceniing  the  rarious  uitleriala,  processes,  and 
applications  of  the  pbotographic  art  Is  con- 
taioed  in  the  eleventh  Atyitriean  Annual  of 
I%*agTiiiiKy  (ScotIU  k.   Adams    Co.,  New 


Tork;  paper TS, cents ;  cloth,}!).  The  aid 
that  pbot(^r^>by  oan  give  In  inrgery,  min- 
ing, detecting  tofgerj,  elo.,  is  totd  in  special 
articles.  Direciiona  from  which  the  amateur 
can  use  his  prints  to  make  a  number  of  taa^ 
and  plea^g  objeeta  are  another  feature. 
Wort  with  the  X  rays  and  color  pbotogiaphy 
are  two  Important  recent  derelopments  that 
find  place  in  the  rolume.  There  are  alio 
standard  formulas,  useful  redpea,  tables  of 
chemicala,  of  capacitiea  of  lenses,  of  CKOija- 
gate  fod,  of  enlargement  and  reduction,  of 
oomparative  exjMsares,  etc.,  liats  of  photo- 
graphic books  and  patents  of  tbe  preceding 
year,  and  of  American  and  foreign  photo- 
graphic societies.  There  are  alao  a  full 
almanac  for  18ST,  postal  and  patent  intor- 
matioo,  etc,  while  tbe  large  nomber  of  ad- 
Tertiiementa  add  no  little  value  lo  tiie  book. 
The  volume  Mmtains  over  three  hundred 
illustratkau  from  photographs  of  pleadng 
and  mtereeting  subjects. 

In  bis  Fbtl  Ytar  m  Otrmait,  Ur.  /.  IM- 
Ur  has  sought  to  avoid  the  defecM  and  com- 
bine the  adranlagea  of  the  grammatical  and 
"natural"  methods  of  teaching  the  lan- 
guage. His  method  is  simplr,  and  inchidea 
practical  eserciBes  in  which  the  gratnmatical 
featuree  are  explained  as  they  ocour.  Tbey 
consist  of  progresaire  reading  leasona,  traua- 
lating  from  Oerman  to  Engliab  and  from 
Englisb  to  German,  with  explanatory  notes, 
oral  and  written  eierdaea,  and  oooversatioo 
exerdses,  with  grammatical  paradigms  in  the 
appendix.    (American  Book  Company,  $1.) 

The  Apori  ofOu  United  Biota  Commit. 
Kotur  of  FuA  and  Fitfuna  for  189S~'9S  is 
accompanied  by  three  special  reports  of  as- 
sistants in  charge  ot  especial  Inquiries.  One 
of  these  deals  with  food  fishes  and  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  reports  investigations  into 
the  physical  aud  other  oooditioos  of  the  in- 
land and  coast  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Another  is  occupied  with  the  statistics  and 
methods  of  the  commercial  Ssberiee,  and  tiie 
third  details  the  opecetiona  of  tbe  commis- 
sion in  propagating  and  distributing  food 
fishes.  Following  these  is  an  extended  ac- 
count by  William  A.  Wilcox  ot  tbe  ElsbcriM 
of  tbe  Padfic  Coast,  which  have  recentiy 
grown  to  importance,  eapedally  the  catching 
of  salmon  for  canning.  Tbe  wbaling  and 
sealing  of  the  PadSc  are  also  important. 
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The  Tolnme  InchidM  mbo  a  report  on  the 
w<»k  of  the  ateuner  Altntrass  end  ft  dcscHp- 
dre  ottalogue  of  the  oollectiane  of  the  Alb»- 
trou  nude  in  1890  ud  ISVI.  A  number  of 
Tlewi  and  other  platee  illnatimte  the  ee(er>l 
papen.  The  Tolume  for  16V3-'94  ooBteiiti 
reports  on  the  ume  goienl  Inquiriee  u  Its 
predeoesBor,  and  among  its  ipedal  p^wn  are 
a  deeoription  ot  the  exhibit  of  the  ootmnis- 
■ion  at  the  WoriiTe  Ootnmbian  Expaeidi^ 
The  WUtefiobee  of  North  America,  The 
nshee  of  the  WaMnH  River  Baiin,  A  Re- 
Tiew  of  the  Fordgn  Rsbery  Trade  of  the 
United  Ststea,  and  a  Uit  of  PublicatlonB  of 
n  from  Its  eatabliehment 


Volume  XIX,  Part  IT,  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Harrard  Obferratoij  is  deroted  to  a  DU- 
eitt^vii  o/lhg  CUtd  OUrrwatimt  made  at  the 
Blue  HiU  Meteorologioal  ObMrrator;,  bj  S. 
Htim  ClagKm,  Mi.  Clajton  begins  with  a 
historical  sketch  of  cloud  nomenolature  which 
introduces  Ua  statement  of  the  new  sjstem- 
atio  oomendature  adopted  for  the  Blue  Hil! 
Obserrator;.  The  names  derised  at  Blue 
W\\  are  desiKoed  to  sped^  the  form,  alti- 
tude, aikd  origin  of  the  eloads.  After  con- 
^derii^  bried;  the  methods  of  cloud  forma- 
tion and  the  relations  of  cdouds  to  rainfall 
and  to  orclonee,  Mr.  ClajtOD  girea  an  ao- 
oount  of  the  annual  and  diumal  periods  in 
the  wind  and  the  oioud  moTements  that  bare 
been  found  from  the  Blue  Hill  obeerrationi. 
Other  loplca  treated  are  the  moTementa  of 
the  wind  and  clouds  at  different  heights  in 
cjclonea  and  antic;clo««a,  cirrus  motioD*, 
and  the  relocitj  of  storms.  Somn  notee  <ki 
the  use  of  cloud  obaemtious  in  weather 
forecasting  are  added,  and  there  is  an  ap- 
pendix of  tablee  tod  diagrama. 

a.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  now  preaenting 
to  the  public  Volume  II  of  Book*  and  thtir 
JIfaten  durhtff  tAt  Middle  Agm,  h;  Oeorgt 
ffmtH  Puttuim.  In  this  new  Tolume  Hr. 
Putnam  recounts  the  ricissitades  of  two 
oenturiea'  book*  and  bookmaken — the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  those  first  ambitious,  de- 
tennbed  little  oompaidefl  of  printer-pub- 
lishers who,  oonfrooled  ofttimes  by  the 
migh^  odds,  ot  church  and  state,  jet  wield- 
ed BO  brarelj  and  untiringly  thrir  new-found 
weapon  that  echoes  of  their  resounding  blows 
for  truth  and  llhertj  still  ring  in  the  ears  of 
men.    Mr.  Putnam  dwells  with  emphasis  and 


at  some  length  on  certain  of  llie  early  print- 
er-pubUahen  of  the  Beformadon  period,  s*- 
lectlng  «s  i^PMcatatltes  of  that  daas  tba 
Eobergera  In  Nuremberg,  FnibcD  in  Basel, 
the  house  of  Plandn  in  Antwerp,  Caxton  ia 
Bruges  and  in  London,  the  Elaerirs  in  Lej- 
deti  sod  Amsterdam,  "and  the  fambus  fami- 
Ues  of  the  EiUenaea  or  Stephani."  The  au- 
thor modcatiy  dlaclahna  attempta  at  dramatle 
arrangement  or  preeoitation  of  hit  subjects, 
saying,  at  with  regard  to  Luther,  that  he  b 
"  not  ooDoemed  with  Luther  at  a  Reformer, 
as  a  flghter,  or  at  a  Ohriatiaii  hero,  but  sim- 
ply with  his  wwk  and  hit  reUtioos  as  an  au- 
thor"; nererthdeas,  there  is  much  that  ii  of 
de^Mst  historic  and  dramatio  interest  to  be 
found  throughout  the  book.  The  volnme  Is 
beautifiilly  put  together.  With  its  plain,  rich 
binding  of  dark  red,  its  nncut  linen  pagat, 
and  clow  type,  it  is  a  Stdng  spedtoen  of 
what  books  and  bocteukers  have  attaioed 
to  in  this  day  and  age.    (Price,  fLSO.) 

OermoK  Sdeittifit  Bta£itj,  oom^led  by 
B.  C.  &.  Bnaidl  and  W.  C.  Dag  (Holt),  em- 
bodies an  excellent  Idek,  Btadenta  of  sci- 
ence taking  up  Oennan,  without  caring  to 
linger  long  orer  its  literature^  bat  wishing  le 
acquire  rapidly  the  faclll^  of  reading  Ger 
nun  BcicDtific  prose,  will  find  here  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  their  wants.  The  extracts, 
moetly  by  well-known  German  scientists, 
ha<re  been  chosen  for  the  simplid^  «f  their 
diction  and  the  value  of  the  information  they 
impart.  Oorering  a  wide  range  of  edeocea, 
they  might  ptore  as  intereetiog  reading  to  a 
class  of  gener^  students  as  to  spedalista. 
Some  twenty  pages  of  deseripUTe  proae,  by 
those  masters  ot  s^le,  Ooetbe  and  Hum- 
boldt, toliTen  the  book  by  thdr  UiMary 
qnali^.  The  notaa  are  adequate,  and  the 
vocabulary  "it  intended  to  eootain  arery 
word  in  the  text,  timple  or  oompound,  liter- 
ary or  technicaL'*  Tbb  cdlaboralioa  of  two 
apedalists,  profeaaors  respecilvdy  ot  Oerman 
and  ot  diemislry,  has  produced  a  Reader  that 
should  recommend  itself  to  Oerman  teacheta 
and  rlnanim  in  general 

Another  portloo  of  Weisbaoh's  great 
wvek  CD  meobanlca,  aa  reriaed  hy  Hermann, 
dealing  with  The  MtthamenffP^inpitigilt- 
rhittery  bat  been  tranalated  (HacmQlaiw, 
$8.TB).  It  is  deaigned  tor  the  uae  ot  engi- 
neers and  students  ot  en^ecring ;  benes^ 
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whOe  it  glrea  lome  historic*! 

aboat  mHj  forma  of  w&t«r  eleratora,  h  pre- 


bnekM  ud  BWMp  and  tbe  Datdi  Moop.  It  ii, 
of  ooncM,  cbieflj  occupied  wjtii  a  technical 
pnaentatioii  of  the  theory  of  redprocatiiig 
•nd  rotary  pmnpa,  bat  giTM  a  charter  to 
•uch  addittoaal  wkter-ivliiDg  maehtaea  m 
the  bjdrxilic  ram,  ejectora,  injectors,  sjdral 
pomps,  and  the  pulsometer.  The  machioee 
described  «re  depicted  in  uearlj  two  hundred 
engr&Tinge. 

Hiea   Saiit  F.  iWcw'f  Fern  CoOtdor't 
Ba»a>otk  <M<f  SMonwK  (Holt,  $S.!D)  la  in- 


UndedkBADald  in  tbeatadyandpreeerTatlon 
of  the  fenia  of  the  northern  United  States, 
biolading  the  diatriet  Met  of  the  JUseluipiJ 
and  north  ot  North  Carolina  and  Teonessee. 
It  ia  a  quarto  Tolume,  on  the  ilght-hand  aide 
ot  each  page  of  irhieh  ia  giren  a  full-size 
representa&m  ot  wme  spedei  ot  fern  (aer- 
en^-two  apedes  being  Included),  while  the 
opposite  page  ia  left  blanit  for  the  insertion 
of  a  pressed  and  dried  spedmeo  ot  tbe 
apeolea.  The  leUMpreaa  conslala  of  direo- 
tJons  for  preparing  and  fixing  tbe  spedmena, 
the  technical  d«eorlption  of  the  order  of 
fema,  *jid  the  liat  ot  UlnatnlJooa  ot  of  qie- 
ciM  tlluatratedL 
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Larp  Tku  tnm  Ik*  CmI  Pf  ri*4.— The 

■kppnMch  from  the  ioiitb  to  La  Grange,  Ala., 
b  marked  bj  the  floe  Tiew  into  the  valley 
of  tiie  Tennraece  Itirer,  tlire«  or  four  hun- 
dred fMt  below,  which  it  presents,  and  b; 
tbe  nuMe*  of  aandatone  Ijlng  around  tbe 
Tillage,  where  it  baa  been  predpitaied  from 
the  ciilFa  abore  bj  the  wearing  awaj  of  tbe 
limestone  under  than.  Bat  Uie  most  inler- 
etting  and  remarkable  feature  of  die  locally, 
Mje  Ur,  Henry  HcCalley,  in  hla  geolt^cil 
report  of  the  valley  regjcm,  and  the  one  for 
which  La  Orange  will  always  be  distinguished, 
is  tbe  profusion  of  the  remain!  of  fossil 
planli.  Nowhere  can  one  g^  better  ideas 
of  tbe  magniGcence  of  the  flora  of  the  ooal 
period  than  at  this  plaoe.  Trunks  of  Ltpi- 
dodmtdroH,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  lie 
buried  aod  protradlng  from  the  lU&ruof  the 
gandstoDe.  TheM  tnake  luve  in  general 
preeetred  thor  form  and  are  not  at  all  oom- 
preved,  whereby  they  show  that  th^  atood 
erect  in  the  beds  that  Incloted  litem.  At- 
though  Btripped  of  their  bark,  the  Kara  are 
plainly  impressed   on  their  surfaoe.     Two 


rer;  fine  specimens  of  thece  trunks  are  in 
Ihe'cabinet  of  the  Geological  Surrey  at  the 
State  UnlTersity.  One  of  them  repreeentt 
the  lower  part  of  the  tmok,  and  has  two 
large  roots  attached.  The  other  has  be«a 
nped  as  a  home  block,  b  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  four  feet  high,  and  U  remark- 
able for  the  impresaions  of  oalamiies  and 
otiier  plants  of  which  the  sandstone  com- 
poung  it  ig  foil.  The  suppositiao  la  drawn 
from  them  that,  in  the  proce«a  of  petri- 
faction, the  interior  of  the  trunk  was  n- 
moved  by  decay  or  otherwise,  leaving  a  hol- 
low cylinder  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  trank, 
and  that  this  hollow  cylinder  was  filled  np 
with  sand  and  fragments  of  calamitea  and 
oUier  coal  plants,  which  subsequently  hard- 


Tb«  ItU  lidluu  ul  tMr  BMb- 

The  Kokl  Indiana  are  deacrjbed,  in  Dr.  X.  A. 
Meama'a  paper  on  tbe  name*  of  their  bb^ 
as  fasTing  a  superstititioas  regard  for  meat 

living  things,  particularly  as  holding  socpenls 
and  a  number  of  birds  as  h- 
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crad,  ot  H  lookhig  to  them  ■■  reprtoenting 
thor  cUna  cr  teoret  reU^otu  orden.  "  Ob- 
•erran  of  Uoki  ccranoniM  IuiT«  *Mn  larg* 
wooden  tabletB  in  their  jtnoa  at  c«ran(Kilal 
chunberB  painted  with  ft  grean  ground,  or- 
numetited  with  the  r*in  prftTcr  and  aome  ona 
of  tha  conntleu  HoU  god*,  and  have  re- 
marked that  the  little  bird  in  tb«  akwdi  aug- 
geeta  tbe  thunder  birdot  theplafakilndiaoi." 
B«arke  remarked  upon  the  mnatant  appear- 
anoe  of  featbera,  cUefly  thoee  of  tbe  ea^a 
and  turkej.  The  Indians  will  not  p«rt,  for 
an;  amount  of  aiMie;,  with  the  wanda  of 
eagle  feaihera  naed  for  fanning  liring  aer- 
peDta  at  tb^  make  dance,  for  feat  of  offend- 
ing tbdr  bird  ddtj.  SacriSdal  plumei  of 
eagle  down,  attached  to  Uttle  aUi^  ate 
burled  in  tbe  oornete  of  the  field  at  the 
opening  of  ipring.  Tbe  featbei*  of  the  par- 
rot, brooght  op  from  Meitco,  ate  treaaured 
in  the  Puebloa,  and  will  alwaja  be  fonnd, 
aoewdiDg  to  Bonrke,  "  oarefnllj  prMerred  in 
pecoUar  wooden  boxes,  geoetall;  ojrliodrioal 
in  ibape,  made  ezpreailj  for  the  pnrpoae. 
With  them  is  faiTariablr  aaaociatad  the  toft 
while  down  of  tbe  eagle.  The  HoUa  ba*e 
an  eepecial  veoention  tot  the  two  gpedea  of 
eagle,  which  are  kept  by  tli«m  in  cages,  and 
ar«  fed  largtl;  on  field  nuoe  and  rabbita. 
Captain  Boorite  allude*  to  eagle  feathen  a* 
oommon  artide*  Ot  oommetce  among  theae 
pecqtle,  to  which  thej  attaoh  a  determinate 
TalM,  and  aeoribee  tbe  high  prio*  placed 
apoa  ibem  hj  all  tbe  (edentaiT  ladiaoi  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  t«  graret  a<maid- 
eratioa*  than  mercantile. 

"WtU  Udtu  Can."  — The  qoeetimi 
whether  irild  Indian  com  ia  growing  in  Amer- 
ica f«  laiaed  In  Oarden  and  Forest  by  Bobert 
P.  HanU,  who  aasumes  that  aueh  a  oom 
haa  been  fotmd  in  tereral  re^ou*  of  this 
contineat,  naturally  reprodndng  itaaU,  and 
that  it  haa  a  cbacaottt'  of  growth  that  fita 
it  for  Icmg  precetTBtioD  in  a  dry  olimale,  *1- 
thoogh,  if  planted  and  cnltiTated  for  a  few 
jtKti,  an  the  cbaneteriBtlae  of  wildneaa 
gradnally  disappeat.  **  The  «ob*  of  wild 
main  are  tliin  and  batd,  oorered  with  line* 
of  moahroom-abaped  derationa,  eaoh  having 
a  mreUke  pedioel  growing  from  tbe  top,  at- 
tached to  a  ghnoe  indodng  a  small  pointed 
grain,  or  a  flat  gr^  amallet  than  any  p<^ 
oom.    These  kernel  hnaka  orerlap  each  othm 


toward  the  print  of  the  eat,  like  the  abloglea 
on  the  root  of  a  bonae.  Tbe  Imbrioationa 
are  largeat  and  longeat  at  the  butt  of  the 
ear,  and  gradnally  become  lesa  prooonnced  a* 
they  advance  In  dla^ct  row*  to  the  poinL 
The  IndiiidDal  glume*  are  from  an  Loch  to 
two  inebe*  long,  and  ate  mnoh  longer  than 
thi*  where  tbe  grain*  are  not  ferUliied,  pai^ 
tioularly  if  the  entire  ear  la  of  tbit  chuacter, 
aa  ia  proved  by  a  apeciijiett  In  my  collection. 
Orer  theae  imbrlcaaoiia  i*  the  oataide  buak 
a*  we  have  It  in  all  onlttTatad  conn."  Hr. 
Hatri*  fnrtber  (ay*  that  Indian  vm  in 
lU  wOd  alala  ba*  been  found  in  Aiixona, 
•onthem  Texts,  the  Talley  of  Hezloa,  and 
Centtal  America.  He  has  known  Rocky 
Hountain  oom  a  Img  period  of  Ume ;  It  has 
Tei7  Rmsll  eara.  One  of  the  prote**oi8  of 
tha  DniTeraity  ot  Hexico  hag  been  eiperi- 
meutiDg  witb  the  wild  com  of  the  raHey, 
and  haa  tbe  cngrarhig  of  a  plant  that  grew 
to  be  aboot  fixe  feet  high.  Wild  corn  ha* 
also  been  grown  by  the  Landretha,  n*ar 
Pblladelphla,  to  whom  It  was  sent  from  Ari- 
zona. Some  fonnd  by  Dr.  WUUami,  of 
Honiton,  Tex**,  i*  a  white  flint  of  large 
die ;  but  fifteen  atalke  produced  only  tour 
ear*,  wbiob  grew  on  two  of  the  aialka.  Tbe 
plant  1*  a  Tory  Tyrone  grower,  but  it  i*  not 
prodnctiTe,  and  eight  italks  grown  in  Teia* 
did  not  bear  a  tingle  ear.  It  maybe  doubted 
whether  the  eridence  la  aa  yet  enffident  at 
i«  dear  enough  to  eatabilafa  that  theae  ipeci- 
mena  are  really  wild  oom  and  not  oom  that 
baa  eecaped  from  onttiTatioD — the  mora  ao, 
becanae  Indian  oom  with  glnmes  to  each 


Dr.  lenli  si4  PUgie  Tlra*,— Hatute,  of 
February  18tb,  bring*  an  faiteresting  account 
of  Dr.  Ter^'a  diacorery  of  tbe  plague  Tirua 
and  It*  antiloiine,  during  tiie  epidemic  at 
Bong  Eong  m  tbe  spring  of  18M.  Hi*  at- 
tention being  attracted  to  tbe  eiliaoTdiDaij 
number  of  dead  rats  lying  about  In  the 
■qualld  Cbineee  quarters  of  the  oi^,  he 
examined  tbem,  and  dlaoorered  immense 
nnmbais  ot  a  ibort  badllus,  that  could  be 
easily  stained  and  cultiTated  in  tbe  usual 
manner.  He  found  tbe  *am«  bacUU  in  dif- 
ferent organ*  of  plague  patient*. '  Noticing 
qusntitiefl  of  dead  Biea  In  the  room  where  he 
carried  on  his  poat-mortem  ex>miDall<»s,  he 
iuTeatigated  tbla  symptom,  and  eatabhabed 
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infMUd,  aod  uneMd  Id  the  sprMd  of  the 
diteue.  He  fwwardcd  cultotet  of  hia  badl- 
Ine  to  the  Puteni  lutitDte  at  Puis.  Ex- 
perimCDtB  made  od  rabUta  ind  guinea  pigi 
prored  that  the  dead  badlli,  if  injeeted  In 
iofBcient  number,  are  deadl; ;  nnaller  qnao- 
titiea,  howGTer,  aot  aa  a  racciDa,  and  protaot 
the  mibject  agaiuM  etrouger  inoculation. 
Experiments  with  larger  anlmali,  fuoh  aa 
horeea,  were  equal) j  wicoMcful.  "That  the 
moat  remarkabls  ttierapsutle  Taloe  attaohea 
to  anti-plague  urum,  as  now  elaborated  at 
the  Paateur  lostltnte  in  Faiig,  U  shown  by 
the  mcceas  wtiich  has  recently  followed  its 
application  in  undoabted  oaaea  of  plague  at 
Asooj,  by  YentD,  now  director  of  a  Pasteur 
Institute  at  Wba-Trang  in  Annan. 

Marriage  af  the  Dead.— Among  the  many 
curious  pntctices  that  Marco  Polo  oama 
acroaa  in  his  travels  in  the  far  Bast,  the  Tar- 
tar Doitom  at  marrying  the  dead  deeervea 
iMtioe.  He  says  :  "  If  any  man  have  a 
daughter  who  dies  before  marriage,  and  an- 
ntlier  man  have  liad  a  aon  also  die  before  mar- 
riage, the  parent!  of  the  two  arrange  a  gnnd 
wedding  between  the  dead  lad  and  laaa,  and 
marry  tbem  they  do,  making  a  r^pilar  con- 
tract! And  when  the  ooDtiact  papers  are 
made  out  they  put  tbem  in  the  fire,  in  order 
that  the  parties  in  the  other  world  may  know 
the  fact,  and  so  look  on  eadi  otiier  as  man 
and  wife.  And  the  parents  Ihenoeforward 
consider  themselvea  idb  to  each  other  jnat  as 
U  their  childrai  had  lived  and  married. 
Wikatever  may  be  agreed  on  betwe«i  the 
partiea  as  dowry,  ttioae  wlio  have  to  pay  it 
cause  to  be  painted  on  piecea  of  paper,  and 
Iben  put  tbem  in  the  fire,  saying  that  in  that 
way  tbe  dead  person  will  get  all  the  real 
articles  in  the  other  world."  Thia  custom  is 
also  noted  by  other  writers,  even  aa  late  aa 
the  beg^ning  of  tbe  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Jengliii 
Ktian,  for  political  reaaons,  and  is  named  in 
bia  Tasa,  puhliabed  hi  120S  a.  d. 

The  Three  «  B'l "  tt  PreMsterIc  Mai.— 

M.  Ed.  nette  baa  published  an  hilerestfaig 
diaoovery  in  L'AntJiropotogie,  (voL  vli,  1896, 
p.  886).    He  found  in  a  cave  at  Uas-d'Aril, 

in  tbe  department  of  Ari^ge,  a  quantity  of 
pebbles,  rounded,  oblong,  and  flattened,  such 


aa  are  taken  from  river  beds.  They  were 
variously  painted  with  peroxide  of  iron ; 
some  bad  their  whole  surface  colored,  >ad 
othos  again  showed  a  border  around  the 
margin,  or  were  dotted  and  itriped  in  dif- 
foeut  deigns.  Crosses,  serpeatine  patleraa, 
and  even  trees  oontd  be  traced  oat.  H. 
Piette  thinks  that  according  to  theae  devices 
the  pebbles  atand  for  numerals,  symbcda,  pio- 
Icgraphie  signs,  and  alphabetic  chaiacierA. 
He  gives  loose  r^  to  his  fani^  in  interpret- 
ing them,  especially  the  last  named.  He 
reaches  the  starUing  eoodution  that  soom 
are  probably  syllabic  signs,  used  for  iasci^* 
tioDS  or  in  building  up  worda.  Twaity-Gve 
colored  plates  accompany  the  memoir,  and 
give  food  for  speculation  oo  I 
bygone  era. 


animals  that  take  hmg  Joomeys  in  great 
numbers  ara  tbe  qtrlngbok,  the  Amerioui 
bison,  tbe  musk  ox,  and,  in  smaller  bodies, 
wild  horsee  and  the  antelopes  of  the  neppta. 
Journeying  mostly  over  tlie  plains,  tbey  near- 
ly  always  move  in  a  wide  frtxit,  a  way  of 
marching  that  givea  an  equal  chance  to  all  In 
brownng.  Some  species  of  birds  also  migrate 
on  fooL  The  guinea  fowls  always  go  in  dn- 
gle  file,  *  favorite  mode  of  travel  in  Ctutnl 
Africa,  where  pattis  have  to  be  cut  through 
the  dense  aerab  or  impassable  foreets.  The 
European  wild  geeee  are  the  champion  walk- 
era  among  birds.  Bdying  tin  sUgnui  at- 
tached to  their  name,  they  show  uncb  fore> 
tbougbt  in  their  pedestrian  eipeditloDa, 
which  are  undertaken  either  to  aooompany 
their  young,  or  dnring  tbe  molting  seaaon. 
Dnhasting,  yet  unresting,  tbey  march  ahead 
in  oalmnn,  often  ten  geeae  abreast,  eaiefol 
not  to  >Mtle  their  neighbors,  with  bead 
eicct  in  tiie  air.  From  lime  to  tine  the 
leaders  give  tbe  signal  to  halt  and  feed,  and 
then  to  "fall  in"  again  and  continue  on  the 
road.  Abroad,  before  the  days  of  railways, 
dealera  in  poultry,  making  use  of  this  martb- 
ing  power,  often  saved  expense  by  letting  the 
geese  transport  tbemselves.  Droves  num- 
bering nine  thousand  have  walked  over  the 
read  from  Suffolk  to  Londen.  At  Antwerp 
not  long  ago  large  flocks  were  seen  marching 
up  the  plank  to  a  steamer  bound  for  Har- 
wich, and  then  gravely  descending  to  tbe 
lower  deck  to  range  themselvea  in  an  inclos- 
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ore,  quite  unwlttliigl;  goiDg  to  thdr  own 
daath.  AnlnuJi  on  tbe  march  rtrelj  mffer 
train  huDger.  The  qiudrupedB,  bdng  all 
TCgeUriuu,  go  towmrd  tiie  ragloni  of  thdr 
food  tnpplj.  Bird!  "  feed  up"  tor  a  time 
before  tb«jr  mlgradon,  and  dailiig  tbeir  na 
tripa  tire  on  tbe  fat  itored  iwaj  on  thair 
bodiet.  Fmh  oa  the  maroli  are  tbe  moat 
l^urdj  of  cnatUKo.  Floating  altrag  with 
faanH?  anj  efforts  of  propnIiloD,  and  crai- 
standj  BDrnnrnded  b;  thdr  food  nppl?,  the/ 
appear  the  farrnvd  among  baTelen. 

■■Ml  IWtvrtv.— Uajor-Qeneral  Robler, 
wbo  hai  studied  the  tattooing,  or  "  moko," 
of  the  Vaorii,  rapmenta  that  the  oastom  fa 
DO  longer  piaotioed  among  the  men.  King 
Tawbaio,  two  year*  ago,  carried  to  Ut  grave 
"  ODB  of  the  laat  really  flue  (pednieaa  of 
molox"  Apparently  erary  chief  who  was 
decorated  had  a  ipedal  deaign,  and  a  Tart- 
er of  beautifnl  pattanu  in  uabeeqae  aroee. 
They  ecgrtainly  ehow,  the  Athenamn  aaya, 
that  a  Tariety  of  deaignB  can  be  derived 
from  the  adaptation  of  acroll  work  to  the 
oatllnM  of  the  hmnan  faoe,  and  exhibit 
nnoh  tccbnloal  skill  hi  dealing  with  an  in- 
tcaetable  material.  The  work  waa  done  witli 
a  chiael  made  of  a  eea  btrd'e  wing  bone 
<a  a  ahark'a  tooth,  a  fragment  of  (tone  or 
hard  wood,  ground  down  to  a  fine  edge, 
whiob  waa  driieo  Into  die  skin  by  a  «nart 
tap,  canaing  a  deep  cnt  and  much  eftnsion  of 
blood,  which  waa  wiped  away  with  the  flat- 
tened end  of  tbe  mallet  or  with  a  wad  of 
flax.  After  oontaot  with  Bnropeana,  irMi 
ohiaela  were  aometimea  used.  The  BModai- 
tioD  of  a  apeoial  deaign  with  the  {ndiridual 
tattooed  bad  the  adrantage  of  lerring  as  a 
meaia  of  Idenlifloation,  and  this  led  to  tbe 
onriouB  reault  that  Haori  chiefs  attached  aa 
their  signatnie  to  deeds  and  other  doeomenta 
a  facsimile  of  the  moko  tattooed  on  tbeir 
facea.  It  is  itii  that  even  an  enemy  wuold 
respect  a  head  ooDSplmunia  for  a  beautiful 


Tbe  CanoaoDs  Hoantains  are  held  up  by  Sr 
Doo^ae  Freshfield,  who  knows  tbam  well, 
aa  a  deeiraUe  pleaanre  reaort  and  eepedally 
well  adapted  to  a  hocaeback  excnrsim.  Pro- 
Tidona  ate  plenty,  and  tbe  conBgnration  of 
the   region    loidi   itself  to  a  ridtaig   toor. 


The  Cancaana  la  ioited  for  general  travdera, 
for  lorara  of  the  pictureaqae,  whether  or  not 
they  are  painters,  le  well  aa  for  peak.hnnt- 
en.  If  above  ita  snow  lerd  ft*  granhe 
creata,  its  icy  bollowa,  ita  hanging  gladera, 
and  Anted  snow  slopea  impreaa  the  intnider 
wiUi  a  anbUmiqr  beyond  that  of  the  Alpa, 
ita  hi^  valleya  have  attractions  for  men  of 
the  most  rarioaa  pursuita  and  hobbtea.  Tbe 
[diyaieal  geographer  will  And  materia  for  a 
oontrast  between  tbe  featnree  of  the  Caoea- 
aoa  and  those  of  better-known  rangea.  For 
example,  why  do  so  many  Oaucadan  gladen 
fall  to  fill  thdr  Talleys  and  leare  a  pleasant 
dell  between  the  moraines  and  the  monntaln 
ddear  ...  I  am  not  competent  and  do  not 
attonpt  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  Oancasos 
as  a  whole.  Hy  'Central  Oaacasos'  bears 
to  the  whole  r^on  annething  of  tbe  same 
proportion  that  the  Central  Alps,  between 
tbe  Uttle  St  Bernard  and  the  Bemina  Fass, 
do  to  tbe  Alpine  chain.  It  ia  the  moat  im- 
portant section,  bnt  It  Is  only  a  section.  On 
one  dde,  to  the  east,  lie  tbe  wild  highlands 
of  Dagbcetan,  tbe  scene  of  Bchamyl'a  resist- 
ance, with  their  high  plateaos  deft  by  nar- 
row raTines,  thdr  hill  fortreasas,  and  at  leaat 
three  high  glacier  groups.  On  the  weat  stretch 
the  great  forests  and  granite  oresta  which 
hem  the  tributaries  of  the  Kuban,  a  region 
probably  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  gla- 
ciers of  one  of  its  gronpe  hare  just  been 
mapped  for  tbe  first  time  by  the  Buesian 
snrreyoTs.  They  are  otherwise  wholly  onez- 
plored.  The  only  travelers  to  penetrate  theae 
fortreaaee  have  been  Or.  Radde,  who  has.  In 
P^brmnnn't  MiUMtUut^eit,  published  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  his  joomeys,  a  stray  botanist  or 
two,  and  those  indefatigable  pursuers  of  wild 
animals,  Hr.  and  Ura,  Littledale,  who  have 
hunted  tlw  aurocfaa  in  the  wilds  of  tbe  Ze- 
lontsbnk," 

Uftarlod  WwipiM  Mia.— One  of  tbe 
laat  p^>ers  of  the  late  Horatio  Hsie  waa  re- 
oently  communicated  to  the  Anlhropological 
Institute,  London,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor,  and 
related  to  four  historical  Huron  wampum 
belts.  To  this  Prol.  Tylor  added  some  re- 
marks of  hia  own,  which  were  illustrated 
by  the  eihlbmon  of  specimrais  and  lantern 
slidea.  It  was  explained  how  the  Iroqu<ris 
belt  might  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
the  occnnence  of  diagonal  bands  of  beads. 
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ooDtrutlng  in  oolor  with  thoaa  fottniiig  tbe 
ground.  These  dlagouli  >re  deriTed  from 
the  diagonal  raftera  of  the  peculiar  "  l<mg 
faooM*  "  of  the  Iroquois.  Other  well-knovti 
eoareDtional  BTiobols  reprcMDt  hearts, 
bousee,  lands,  the  "  p«ice  path,"  etc  One 
ai  the  belts  eitiiblted  was  itself  a  historical 
record  of  sotne  interest,  u  it  depicted  a  pro- 
posal of  coovenioi)  to  Chrlgtianit]'  nude  b; 
the  early  Jesuit  missiaaaries  to  the  Indiso^ 
die  message  being  effected  by  working  into 
n  wampom  belt  \  BTmboHc  group  OMuisdng 
of  the  tsmb,  the  dove,  and  seTeral  crassea. 
The  inrestigattons  msde  bj  Hr.  Hsle  Mem 
to  sbow  ^*t  ttke  "  Peon  Belt,"  which  is  now 
ID  New  Englaod,  Is  not  k  record  of  the  fa- 
mous scene  depicted  bj  Benjamin  West,  but 
of  a  more  otieonre  treatj  concluded  with  Ira- 
quois  chiefs.  Tbe  intrinsic  eTldenoe  afforded 
b7  the  belt  oonTinoed  Hr.  Hale  that  it  was 
mads  bj  Iroquois-  In  this  wsj  anthropology 
has  been  able  to  oorreot  history.  The  speaker 
also  Ulnsmied  the  use  of  wampum  belts  *» 
records  in  modem  times,  eiempUBed  by  the 
annual  meeting  of  chiefa,  at  which  all  the 
belt*  are  carefnllj  grae  orer,  hi  order  that 
eveDts  of  tribal  importance  may  be  kept 
green. 


Ii  IB  k  Laabsr  Tud.— No  work 
d<Mie  by  elephanla  perbtpe  leqoires  at  once 
greater  btelligenoe  and  strength  on  their 
part  than  that  of  thoee  which  are  used  in 
unloading  and  piling  up  timber  hi  the  tcm- 
ber  yards  of  Burmsh.  The  meat  importsnt 
of  these  lumtter  yards,  at  Bangatm,  reoeives 
the  timbw  that  cone*  down  from  the  im- 
mense foreals  o(  the  Irrawaddy,  with  the 
great  log*  lashed  together  into  huge  rafts. 
The  workmen  cut  tbe  oords,  snd  the  tssk  of 
the  elephants  begins.  Plunging  without  hesi- 
tation Into  the  muddy  waters  of  the  river,  they 
go  at  ODoe  toward  the  log*.  Each  animal  se- 
lects a  stick,  pushes  it  with  bis  trunk  to  the 
sborc^  picks  it  up,  and  lands  it,  all  that  Us 
drirer  has  to  do  bdng  to  Indicate  whst  log 
he  wishes  taken.  Twehe  of  tbeee  animals, 
aocording  to  H.  (Aartee  Manillon,  elerm 
males  and  one  female,  work  constantly  in  tbe 
yard-  The  female  Is  tbe  most  hitelligent  of 
all  of  them.  At  the  sawmill  she  places  the 
piece  to  be  out  tiefore  the  saw.  She  uB«e 
her  trunk  a*  a  hand ;  takes  the  boards  sway 
as  they  are  msde,  and  piles  them  synuuetri- 


caDy  tn  the  dryitig  heap.  Aa  the  sawdust  ae- 
cumulatea  and  threatens  to  cover  ererything 
up,  she  blows  it  away  with  her  powerful  nos- 
trils, kee^dng  tbe  ^aoe  cleared  so  that  tbe 
work  can  go  on  unobstructed.  When  the  din- 
ner bell  rings,  nothing — neither  threats  nta 
caresses — can  keep  her  in  the  yard,  indnslri- 
□asly  as  she  has  worked  till  then.  Site  seems 
to  see  to  it  too  that  her  compantons  also  stop. 
The  elephants  return  to  work  immediately 
the  signal  is  given.  Sometimes  oae  of  tbem 
comes  upon  a  stick  that  i*  too  heavy  foe  Um 
to  handle  alone ;  and  then  <me  of  his  compao- 
ioos,  perc^Ting  his  trouble,  wHI  come  to  bis 
ssMstsnce.  It  teems  to  be  one  of-tfae  eaaieM 
thing*  in  the  world  tor  these  animal*  to  ar> 
range  and  straighten  the  jnle  of  tog*  when- 
ever it  b^ns  to  take  a  crooked  or  aneren 
shape.  It  they  are  not  able  to  do  this  with 
their  trunks,  thej  use  thar  tusks  until  the 
pile  is  got  into  order.  They  work  willln^y 
and  with  Interest,  call  tor  help  when  they 
need  it,  and  respond  to  one  another's  appeala. 

SitatllilM  Ui  fiUM  !■  GarBu;.— An 

Interesting  acconnt  of  g^a«*  substitutes  is 
pven  u  a  recent  co|7  of  the  Jonmal  of  the 
Sode^ofArts.  Tectorium,  which  la  used  hi 
Oermany  sa  a  subetitnte  for  glass,  is  a  abeet 
of  tough,  huoluble  gum — said  to  be  bidiro- 
mated  gdatin — about  one  sixteenth  of  an  Inch 
thick,  ovet^ying  on  both  ddes  a  web  of  gal- 
vanued  iron  or  steel  wire,  the  meehee  of  whidi 
are  gensraily  about  one  eighth  of  an  mch 
square.  It  teela  and  smells  similsr  to  the  oiled 
silk  that  is  used  in  surgery.  It  is  Ughler 
thsn  glass,  tough,  pllsnt,  snd  practically  inde- 
structible b.r  exposure  to  rain,  wind,  bail,  or 
any  shock  or  blow  which  doe*  not  pieNe  or 
break  the  wire  web.  It  may  be  bent  Into 
any  desired  tarm,  and  when  pHUMured  can 
be  easily  repaired.  Its  trsnsluceoey  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  opal  glass,  with  a 
greenish  smber  color,  which  fades  grmduslly 
to  white  on  exposure  to  the  mn ;  lo  that 
while  arreeting  the  direct  rsys  of  sundilne, 
it  transmits  a  soft,  modulated  light,  whkb 
is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  botbonses  snd 
conservatoriee-  It  is  s  poor  oonductcs'  of 
beat  snd  cold.  Its  surface  is  well  adapted 
tor  printing  in  oil  colore,  and  is  thus  vain* 
able  for  decorative  purpoeee.  Tbe  objeo- 
tions  again*t  it  at«  that  it  Is  infismmable,  and 
is  apt  to  solten  in  wsrm  weather.    For  hot- 
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beds  uid  fordng  hoiu«a  the  0«niitii8  hare 
•Bother  Babatltnte  ^im  called  FemUrpaj^, 
which  U  %  Uragh,  BtroDg  m&nilla  paper 
which  b  wwked  in  Mled  lIiiM«d  oU  ontil  It 
beoonwB  tranalncent  and  hnperrioiu  to  water. 
Thia  paper  ooeta  wholesale  Id  Oennacij 
aboQt  Ih.  id.  per  roU  one  hundred  meties 
in  l«igth  by  one  tnetra  in  width.  It  adnata 
■nfflcient  light  lor  growing  pla&U,  doea  not 
mqnito  to  t>e  shaded  in  hot  annshlne,  it 
Hght,  dnnble,  and  practicallj  aeonre  against 
tireakage,  and  it  Mid  to  be  a  hundred 
times  clteaper  than  glau.  Tb«re  Is  a  new 
pTodoct  recently  patented  and  placed  on  the 
German  market,  called  HamgUu.  It  ii  very 
umikr  to  tectoHiUD  fn  appearance  and  prop- 
erdefl,  the  two  adrantag«e  claimed  for  it  be- 
ing greater  baneparanej  and  less  UabiliQ  of 
■4rfl«aing  under  a  hot  son. 

AbIhiI  IMU'— Among  the  birds  in  the 
"Zoo"  at  tlie  Hagne  not  oommonl;  foimd 
in  menageries  is  the  "  Thinoceroa  tdrd,"  or 
"  bnffel  pikker,"  from  the  Transraal,  which 
is  described  bj  tlie  natnral-hlstory  writer  in 
the  London  ^tectator  as  a  bird  of  remark- 
able habits  and  nnnsuai  pinmage.  Small 
flocks  of  these  birds  accompany  most  of  the 
large  antelopea,  the  boffaloee,  and  the  rbi- 
nocerosea  in  South  Africa,  and  ran  all  over 
the  creatDres'  ttodiee,  picking  olf  flics  and 
lasecta.  When  an  enemy  approaobes,  the 
"bnffel  pikkers"  lit  in  line  with  heads 
i«ised  on  the  back  of  the  animal  they  are 
attending,  like  sparrows  on  a  roof  ridge,  and 
signal  the  alarm.  The  plumage  is  ckwe,VDl- 
fcno,  and  oompaot,  giting  the  t)ird  an  ^i- 
pesranoe  of  b^g  oovered  with  poUahed 
satin  r»Uier  than  with  feathers.  The  mon- 
keys hare  an  outdoor  house,  floored  with  loose 
sand,  exactly  suitable  for  ■  playground  agree- 
ing with  their  natural  habits,  which  oommani- 
cstes  with  (heir  cages  hj  lioles  through  Ibe 
wall  The  holes  fairly  represent  tlie  rook 
crericee  In  the  animals'  natire  bUls,  and  the 
monkeys  slip  tlirough  them  to  the  sand,  which 
they  can  torn  otot  in  search  of  insects,  as  they 
do  at  home.  When  thirsty,  tbey  go  to  the 
stone  water  tronglu  set  In  the  runs  and  drink, 
standing  on  all  fours,  sacking  up  the  water 
as  a  horse  does.  The  elephant  in  this  Zoo 
has  had  to  sacriflee  his  dignity  and  oome 
down  to  playing  tricks.  It  earns  small  odns 
by  blowing  a  mouth  organ  with  its  trunk 


and  grinding  a  coffee  mllL  It  plays  domi- 
noes "  with  latMniooB  care,"  lifting  each  piece 
from  (he  table  and  depositing  it  next  tlut 
placed  by  the  keeper,  with  a  very  audible 


Cum  C«n  n  ErshtlM  ud  the  Fill. — 

In  a  leoture  recently  dallTered  a(  Sheffield, 
England,  Canco  Oore  examinee  the  c<Hitrfc 
dietiona  between  the  ChritUan  doctrine  of 
the  sudden  fail  and  the  sdenliflo  dooMne  of 
the  gradual  rise  of  man.  *'  Aeoording  to  the 
theory  of  eTolatl<m,''  he  said,  "nan  began 
his  career  at  the  bottom,  emerging  from  pure- 
ly animal  life,  and  slowly  straggled  upward 
to  his  present  lerel  of  attainment  Aooord- 
log  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  00  the  cootraiy, 
he  waa  created  perfect,  and  then  subsequent- 
ly fell  into  sin  and  accompanying  misery." 
iDtcUectoally,  howerer,  the  Bible  does  not 
represent  prlmitire  man  as  perfect  His 
facultiea  at  the  beginning  were  in  a  childish 
state,  and  bis  mastery  over  the  arta  and  sci- 
enoes  was  a  gnuloal  koqairement.  Bat  It 
nu^lains  tliat  man  from  the  flrit  waa  en- 
dowed with  a  perieeted  moral  feeling  for 
right  and  wrong,  and  that  his  one  act  of  dis- 
obedience not  only  affected  his  own  life  but 
also  tainted  with  lawlessness  bis  after-com- 
ers. Oanon  Oore  maintains  that  according 
to  the  third  chapter  of  Qeneeis  man  was  at 
first  in  direct  ralation  to  a  divine  will,  and 
ooold  bare  followed  the  path  of  derahqnnent 
pcdnted  out  to  him.  He  thereby  would  hare 
sjdritualited  not  only  his  own  nature,  but  by 
the  simple  law  of  heredi^  would  hare  fa- 
thered a  race  moTing  in  an  altogether  higher 
moral  sphere^ 

Marsaplals  ud  their  Bklu.— The  mar- 
supials (the  podch-bearing  snimals)  of  Aus- 
tralia, (he  opoesums,  wwnbats,  kangaroos,  and 
wallatdea  (smaller  kangaroos),  are  among  the 
fu^beariIlg  animals  killed  in  the  largest  nam- 
Ihts.  They  have  hem  looked  upon  as  pests, 
and  a  premium  put  upon  their  heads  by  the 
GoTernment,  bo  tliat  now  they  are  exter- 
minated b  many  parts  of  the  country.  Their 
skins  are  not  at  all  eatimated  at  their  proper 
Tslne,  being  mostly  made  up  Into  cheap  rega, 
or  used  for  sole  leather  and  japanned  boots, 
or  the  hair  Is  scraped  o0  and  manufactured 
into  felt  Tet  th^  would  he  a  Taloable  ad- 
dition to  the  Ean^iean  fur  trade,  weia  th* 
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■oimala  not  conaUntlj  killed  and  the  ikini 
>bjpp«d  to  EDgluid  Id  tbe  Bummer,  when  the 
fur  is  tUmoet  nselete.  The  ooat,  eapedtUj 
of  tbe  kuigaroo,  U  close  and  eoft  like  plush, 
irith  bMVtiful  tint!  of  French  graj,  warm 
red,  OMDge,  and  roee  oolot.  The  ftuuMU 
"boxing  ksog&roo"  Mtncted  a  good  deal  of 
stteoliini  some  three  7eera  ago.  It  earned 
an  immense  sun  of  money,  eomedmca  giTcn 
•a  £30,000.  It  had  not  reedved  an;  spedal 
training;  its  keeper  limplj  took  adraotage 
of  the  fact  that  a  tame  kangaroo  who  knows 
lU  master  will  ahrajs  "  boi "  when  InTlted  to 
do  so,  putting  up  his  short  forearms  to  ward 
off  an;  imaginarj  blows.  This  kangaroo  set 
the  faibloD  for  the  sport,  for  tbe  animals  It 
once  were  sought  aftw  for  sparring  eihibi- 
tioos,  and  for  a  time  al)  tbe  kangaroos  in 
Europe  ontaide  of  tbe  menageries  nightl; 
drew  crowds  to  their  pagilisliii  feats.  Kan- 
garoos easilj  adapt  themseWss  to  the  Euro- 
pean climate;  the;  thriTe  well  in  tiie  soo- 
jo^cal  gardens,  and  have  even  been  success- 
full;  kept  on  prints  estates  in  England. 
Their  graoefol  poses  and  their  soft,  beauti- 
full;  tinted  ooati  make  them  objecia  of  gen- 
eral attraction. 


•  Orcbu^h— Tbe  eiperiment  of 
plauUng  fruit  trees  along  the  sides  of  pub- 
lic bighwa;s  has  been  tried  with  sstisfactor; 
reaults  in  sereral  Qcnnan  states  and  b  lus- 
tria,  and  the  products  of  the  plantationi 
bsTo  been  tbe  means  of  adding  condderablj 
to  tbe  rerenuea  of  the  QoTemments  thereof. 
In  Saxon;  the  profit  derived  b;  tbe  state 
(rocD  that  source  during  fourteen  jears  is 
estimated  at  about  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Planting  of  foreet  trees  bj  the  udes 
of  the  roads  has  been  abandoned  in  WOi- 
tonberg,  and  the  plantation  and  care  of  fruit 
trees  are  rqpilated  b;  law.  The  trees  are 
placed  in  the  care  of  tbe  abutting  proprie- 
tor under  the  supervision  of  tbe  highwa; 
inspector.  In  Bavaria  and  tbe  Palatinate 
each  road  man  is  duplicated  b;  a  borticultor- 
ist,  for  whose  quslificatiDn  special  iutlruction 
is  provided,  end  who  has  to  pass  a  competi- 
tive examination.  In  some  regions  the  lines 
of  tbe  railroads  are  also  planted,  and  in 
others  the  minor  roads  and  even  private 
roads.  The  s;stem  baa  made  the  most  rapid 
progress  and  reached  the  higheat  devel^ 
ment  In  the  grand   duch;  of  Luxemburg, 


where  spedal  olasses  are  held  ew;  year, 
under  a  professor  in  the  agricultural  bc^kwI, 
for  teaching  tbe  inspectors  and  road  hands 
the  tfaeoretloal  and  practical  eletMnts  of  tbe 
OTchsrdist's  art, 

Tfee  DaUl  Uaa—Hr.  SL  George  B. 
Littledale,  who  traveled  in  libet  in  18H, 
learned  from  an  interpreter  that  tbe  Da- 
lai Lama  then  reigning  was  about  twen^ 
years  old,  and  was  to  ecsne  of  age  In  the 
succeeding  November.  The  Bajah  of  Lhass, 
who  was  acting  as  regent,  would  tbfo  lose 
Us  power  and  retire  Into  private  life.  The 
last  two  Dalai  Lamas  had  died  between  the 
ages  of  ei^teen  and  twen^,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  peculiarly  fatal  period  in  the  lives  of 
these  potentatee.  Tbe  present  r^ent  had 
held  office  for  foc^  Tears,  and  might  per- 
haps bsve  pven  htleresting  details  of  the 
Isat  iUnesees  of  two  of  his  soverdgna.  The 
Dalai  Lama,  however  often  tbe  dignitsrr 
ma;  be  rdncamatad,  nevn  leally  dies ;  the 
incainatictt  descends  to  some  faifsnt,  wbom 
It  b  the  bushiees  of  tbe  lama  priesthood  to 
discover.  When  found,  he  is  brou^t  to 
Lhasa,  sorroonded  b;  crowds  of  lamas,  who 
educate  bim  for  the  poddcn  he  is  so  seldom 
sUowed  to  fill  The  Dslai  I^ms  of  Mr.  Lit- 
tledale's  time  was  disoovered  ss  a  bab;  at 
Tbokopo^  five  days  fnnn  Lhasa.  The  Teebu 
Lama  at  Shigatie  was  a  bo;  of  twdve  or 
thirteen,  wlio  during  his  minortt;  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  Uiasa.  When  a  Tibetan 
lama  dies,  they  carry  the  body  to  a  moun- 
tdn,  cut  it  to  pieces,  and  tbe  vultures  do 
tbe  rest  The  Dalai  Lama  is  tmbalmed,  and 
gold  and  jewels  are  inserted  into  his  face. 
The  three  great  incamations  —  tbe  Dalai 
Lama,  the  Teshu  Lama,  and  the  Taranath 
Lama — are  all  equally  holy,  and  tbdr  sedan 
chairs,  when  b  Lhasa,  are  each  carried  by 
eight  besrere,  while  tbe  two  Chinese  manda- 
rins are  allowed  only  four  bearers  apieoe. 

<lnlek  firawth  sf  «  Mylk.— A  psrtincDt 
illustradon  of  the  way  myths  and  legends 
may  grow  and  expand  is  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  Aleiander  (tbe  Qreat),  of  which  lit. 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  has  published  the  Byriac 
and  E^iopic  versitMu.  No  instance  of  the 
development  of  fables,  says  tbe  Athemeum'i 
review  of  one  of  these  publicatums,  can  be 
more  instractive;  tor  we  start  from  a  real 
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nMK,  liTiog  in  the  dear  llf^t  of  hiitorj, 
whose  scti  vere  chnoided  %\  the  time  bj 
raspecuble  huMriaiiB.  NeTCrtheleet,  bo 
tnnaMsdeot  dm  hli  Renins,  so  mu-relotu 
v«Te  his  deeda,  that  almoet  imnedlatel]' 
after  hii  death — [Hvbablj,  indeed,  dnrfng 
hia  Ufe — popalar  imagination  layi  liotd  of 
him,  Adda  adreDtaiee,  mlracka,  worda  of 
wisdom,  woDdera  of  all  sorts,  and  so  trans 
fOvins  him  into  a  w>loiwal  mythlDai  fignK, 
wUeh  loomi  tbroogh  the  mitts  of  fable,  aa 
tanlaatic  aa  Jack  the  Oiant  EUler.  The 
Affosloa  of  the  AleiandBr  atoiiea  ia  prob- 
ablj  the  wideet  erer  attained  by  any  herdo 


legend.  "  There  are  Terdons  of  them  strMeh- 
Ing  throngh  all  the  middle  agee  in  time,  and 
reaching  in  space  from  the  Malaj  Peninsula 
to  Ireland;  and,  u  ererji  nstioii  has  deairad 
a  p(q>nlar  or  home  editiom,  we  can  ereu  ;et 
And  «Hhar  oomplate  or  partial  texts  in  U 
least  wenty-three  langnagee."  Dr.  Bndge 
describee  the  prooeea  of  amplification  of  the 
mjth  as  stsrting  with  the  distortion  and  eo- 
largemant  of  tlie  first  tolerably  aoooraM  d«- 
Mriptko,  and  ffAag  on  till,  "  when  the  hero 
has  become  a  mere  memor)',  hia  name  will  be 
made  in  each  oomitrj  that  adopts  the  storj  a 
peg  00  which  to  hang  legends  and  myth*," 
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A  BOW  and  utowb  taken  tran  an  Eg<rp- 
tian  tomb  of  the  twen^-sii^  dynasty  and 
exhibited  to  the  London  Anthnqxilo^oal  Iit- 
*Utate  differ  in  a  very  marked  manner  from 
tiie  nstire  Egyptian  bows,  and  are  beliered 
to  be  of  Aaayrian  orif^  The  diHerenoes 
are  rery  eridoit  when  a  compaiison  is  made 
with  the  typical  Egyptian  aicher's  equip- 
ment which  was  found  In  the  same  tomb. 
The  bow  is  elaborately  boilt  np  of  sereral 
maleriala,  and  Is  thersf  ore  to  be  cisased  with 
tl»''oanipoelte  bows,"  bdng  Billed  to  the 
nudran  Aslatio  bows  oompriBed  under  this 
term.  The  materials  of  which  it  b  mm- 
posed  are  wood  (two  kiiMla),  dense  black 
bom,  rinewB  of  aoimals,  birch  bark,  and  glue. 
The  birch  bark,  which  completely  enreloped 
the  bow  in  a  omtiDuoas  sheath,  would  of  it- 
bbU  procUm  the  implement  to  be  a  foreign 
and  Dorthem  introdactlon  Into  Egypt,  and 
the  whole  character  of  tbe  weapon  beare  oat 


I*  is  rdaled  in  the  Life  of  Brian  Eongh- 
too  Hodgson,  the  flrat  great  collector  of 
Bnddhiat  mannscripts,  that  while  seeking  tor 
botAsin  HepaulbewaB  lorprised  st  the  wide 
ditariat)  of  Uientnre  amoi^  Uie  masBca. 
He  attribnted  it  to  the  knowledge  of  print- 
ing which  the  Tibetans  had  derlTed,  prob- 
ably, from  China.  "  But  the  muTeraal  use 
they  make  of  It,"  be  laid,  "  Is  a  merit  of 
tbeir  owa.  Tbe  poorest  fellow  who  visits 
lUa  Tallej  ia  seldom  without  his  religious 
baot,  snd  from  every  part  of  his  dresa  dan- 
gle charms  made  up  In  Blight  oases,  whose 
interior  exhibits  the  neatest  workmanship." 
The  Doiversal  nse  of  writing,  as  shown  by 


tbe  abundance  of  manosoripta,  was  hardly 
lesa  noticeable  than  the  wide  diflnsion  of 
printed  books.  The  wriUng  of  many  of  these 
andent  manuBcripta  eibibits  fine  specimens 
of  very  graceful  penmanship ;  and  they  owe 
their  preserratioii,  the  author  of  the  manolr 
Bays,  to  having  been  guarded  In  their  wrap- 
pings of  aUka  as  aaored  hdrloonis. 

Tbb  well-knawD  germicidal  qualities  ol 
oxygen  have  led  to  its  reoent  applicaUon  In 
the  treatment  of  aor^cal  wounds.  Exam- 
hiationa  of  the  baoteriolagical  conditions  of 
affected  parte  before  and  after  treatmait, 
Bays  Mr.  Qeorge  Btoker  in  a  reoent  British 
Medical  Joomsl,  aliow  that  oxygen  baa  a  se- 
lective action  in  referoice  to  micro-organ- 
isma.  Whatever  may  be  the  connection  be- 
tween the  oi^niama  and  tbe  state  of  a 
wound  or  sore,  it  seems  to  be  eetabliahed 
that  when  in  a  wound  treated  by  oxygen 
healing  ia  arrested  or  retarded,  there  is  al- 
ways a  comiaponding  decrease  of  favorable 
and  increase  of  nnf  svocable  micro  organisms. 
If  the  strength  of  the  oxygen  bath  be  in- 
creased when  this  omdltion  arises,  the  char- 
acter of  the  miCTO-organiama  from  the  wound 
ia  entirely  reverted.  A  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience of  the  oxygen  treatment  baa  led 
Hr.  Btoker  to  conclude  that  the  method 
heala  in  less  time  than  any  other  form  of 
treatment,  allays  pain,  alopa  foul  diachargca, 
forma  a  healthy  new  skin,  and  Is  far  more 
eoonomical  than  any  other  form  of  treat- 
ment, both  aa  regarda  aafferlng  and  pion^. 

Tbi  BcientiQc  merits  of  srchEeoIt^  were 
well  set  forth  in  an  addteea  made  by  Hr. 
W.  H.  Flinders  Petrie  at  the  recent  asnual 
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me«tiitg  of  tli»  Egypt  EiplonitioD  Fund. 
The  Bd«iiM  b«d  nuide  great  •draic«a,  ooe 
bidlcttioD  of  wbleh  wu  ths  snexptetedl; 
Iug«  drcnlalioa  of  books  on  the  rabjecL 
ThBie  hftd,  loo^  been  •  more  Mdendfio  ipbit 
ahown  in  Its  treatment,  Mid  probleow  were 
^jproudted  rimp^  with  the  da^ce  to  learn 
the  tnitb,  and  not  with  the  eipeotatioa  of 
proring  ■omething.  The  time  bad  indeed 
come  whai  aicbieolosr  "s  regarded  as  one 
of  the  elementa  of  a  iiberal  edacation. 
waa  now  folly  reoogDized  that  it  wai  at 
mere  fad  or  dilettant  tunasemeiit,  bnt  bad 
thrown  great  light  on  the  bictoiy  «(  tbe 
hnman  mind. 

NOTES. 

At  the  meetlDg  of  the  Cotoidl  of  the 
Anmloau  Aasoda^on  fw  the  Adranoanent 
of  Bdeooe,  held  at  Waabiagton  April  Slat, 
FkI  Theodore  Gill,  aa  aanior  Tioe-|Heaident, 
•Qcceeded  under  tbe  oanstitatioD  to  tbe  posi- 
tion ot  acting  pre^dent,  nice  E.  D.  Cope,  de- 
ceased. Prof.  Oill  was  requwied  bj  Tote  of 
the  Connidl  to  prepare  an  obituary  notice  of 
Preddent  Cope,  and  to  delirer  it  before  the 
asso<^tioD  at  the  Detnut  meeting  in  lieu  of 
tbe  oT<Unary  preajdendai  address  by  the  re- 
tiring preaident,  and  be  undertook  to  do  ao. 
Prot.  Leland  6.  Howard  waa  umtiiiated  rice- 
preeident  for  the  Section  of  Zoology  (See. 
Uon  F),  irif  Q.  Brown  Goode,  deceased. 

Thi  obeerraUonB  of  Kr.  PerdTol  Lowell 
at  H^atatt,  Ariiona,  in  which  ha  asaumes 
to  hare  had  rtstly  more  distinct  Tiews  of 
the  planet's  disk  than  were  ever  before  ob- 
tained, indicate  that  tbe  period  of  tbe  di- 
urnal rotation  of  Venus  is  identical  with 
that  of  its  rerolntjon  round  the  aun. 
Hence  it  haa  one  aide  constantly  tamed 
toward  the  son  and  (he  other  constantly 
averted  from  it — everlasting  burning  heat 
<w  one  aide  and  neter-int^nitted  cold  on 
theoUm. 

A  PioroamoN  ia  nnder  condderation  in 
the  Bo^b  edeotUc  societies  for  the  estab- 
lishment, in  commemorstion  of  the  ditieth 
year  of  ber  Majesty's  reign,  of  a  Victwia 
Research  Fond,  to  be  administered  by  repre- 
sentaUves  of  tbe  various  scienUGo  aodetiee 
for  the  enccuragement  of  research  in  all 
brancbee  of  edcDoe. 

Thi  people  of  Detroit  are  working  ear- 
nestly in  preparation  to  give  tbe  American 
AseodstioQ  ft  cordial  welcome  and  hospitable 
entertainment  at  its  coming  meeting  there. 
A  general  interest  seems  to  be  taken  In  the 
matter,  aa  was  eiempUSed  by  the  reoent  at- 
tendance of  an  audience  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred persons  upon  a  lecture  by  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  Prof.  Putnam.  The 
pr«M  la  oo^penting  with  tbe  dtitou'  oom- 


mitCee  b  making  tbe  inlareat  Itrelj,  aod  tbe 
effect  Is  apparait  In  tlie  anbacriptioD  liala. 
While  it  ie  already  reaswiably  certain  that 
all  who  go  to  the  meeting  will  be  well  and 

nly  taken  care  of,  tbe  people  hope  that 
'  inviution  will  be  reepcnded  to  by  a 
large  atWndance  of  Anxricaiw  and  BngUab- 
men  and  others  Interested  in  science. 

Thb  w<^k  in  antbropoli^  in  the  Dni- 
vetslty  of  Chicago,  for  the  present  associated 
with  that  in  sodology,  includea  conrsea  in 
general  anthropology,  general  ethnology, 
prehlstdric  arcbnology  (Eoropean  and  Amer- 
ican, In  altematioD),  ethnology  (the  Amer- 
ican r«ce),  physical  antbropoloRy  (elem«9itary 
and  laborabuy  courses),  laboratory  work, 
Heilcan  ethnography  and  arcbseology,  eth- 
nology of  Jspan,  the  puebloe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  lectures  by  Dr.  W.  L  Thomas  on 
folk  psychology,  primitive  art,  and  Slavic 
ethnology.  SevenI  Important  oollecticxis 
are  on  depodt  in  the  university,  represent- 
big  Mexican  arobnology,  tbe  cUfT  dwellhiga 
and  cave  Iiouse  of  Dtah,  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands and  Eskimos,  Japu,  and  the  oidlee- 
tion  of  the  InteraatiMial  Fidkliwe  Aseoda- 
tioa. 

The  Blue  Hill  Metetvolorical  Obaerva- 
tory,  Uasaaohusetia,  was  estaUIehed  in  188a 
by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  and  ia  main- 
tuned  by  bim  at  bis  own  expense.  By 
arrangement  it  oo-cperatea  with  the  ob- 
servaioiy  of  Hftrrard  Coilese,  and  its  obeer- 
rations  are  pablished,  par^  at  Mr.  Botch's 
eipenie,  in  the  annals  of  that  iostitation. 
Since  the  land  somjiuiding  the  obeervatoiy 
has  been  taken  foe  a  public  park,  a  lease 
for  ninety-nine  yeara  haa  been  taken  of  tbe 
ground  it  needs,  which  will  enable  its  woit 
to  be  oontinoed  under  invaiiable  conditions 
of  expoeuK. 

Thi  French  jotimal  VAntkrop^oj/i*  pub- 
lishes an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the 
M<d  nee  of  tailed  men  by  K.  Paul  d'Enjoy 
In  Indo-Ctiina.  M.  d'EnJoy  saw  only  one  of 
tbe  men,  the  rest  of  the  village  having  mn 
away,  but  he  cmversed  with  this  one  and 
saw  where  tbe  people  lived.  Tbe  man  was 
found  in  a  large  tree,  into  which  he  had 
climbed  for  honey.  His  clbnbing  was  tike 
that  of  a  monkey,  and  in  commg  doim  he 
applied  his  sole  to  the  bark.  The  tail  is  not 
the  only  pecuUarity  of  this  race,  for  their 
anlde  bones  are  extnordinBiily  d^eloped,  aa 
as  to  resemble  tbe  spun  of  roosters.  Tbe 
Mois  use  ptrisoeed  barbed  arrows,  and  are 
treated  by  the  natives  around  them  as  bmtea. 

Bisos  CovstAima  BmHOSBitrsKr  has 
died  at  Gras,  aged  aevmty-one.  Beginning 
bU  sdentifio  career  as  a  doctor,  he  later  oa 
devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  botany  and 
pftlsontnlogy.  He  arranged  the  paleonto- 
logical  coifeclions  io  the  British  Museum 
(natural  histoir).  He  wrote  many  p^»rt 
for  the  Proceeiungs  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and 
for  the  jonmals  of  oth^  learned  bodies. 
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THE  RACIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY. 
(Loutll  IfutUuU  Ledvrtt,  1896.) 


VI.— FRANCE— THE  TEUTON  AND  THE  "CELT. 

SEVERAL  reasons  combine  to  make  France  the  most  interest- 
ing conntry  of  Europe  from  the  anthropological  point  of 
view.  More  is  known  of  it  in  detail  than  of  any  other  part  of 
the  continent  save  Italy.  Its  surface  presents  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of  climate,  soil,  and  fertility.  Its  population,  consequently,  is 
exposed  to  the  most  varied  influences  of  environment.  It  alone 
among  the  other  countries  of  central  Europe  is  neither  cia-  nor 
trana-alpine.  It  is  open  to  invasion  from  all  sides  alike.  Lying 
on  the  extreme  west  coast  of  Europe,  it  is  s  place  of  last  resort 
for  all  the  westward-driven  peoples  of  the  Old  World.  All  these 
causes  combine  to  render  its  population  the  most  heterogeneous 
to  be  found  on  the  continent.  It  comprises  all  three  of  the  great 
ethnic  types  described  in  our  last  paper,  while  most  countries  are 
content  with  two.  Nay  more,  it  still  includes  a  goodly  living 
representation  of  a  prehistoric  race  which  has  disappeared  almost 
everywhere  else  in  Europe.* 

*  U  vonld  be  uDgracioua  not  to  icknowledge  publicly  my  indebKdne^s  lo  two  of  the  iote- 
DKKt  tutboritiee  upon  the  populsdoD  of  France — Dr.  R.  Collignon,  of  the  Ecole  Kup^rieure  de 
Guerre  U  Vara,  and  Prof.  Q.  V.  de  Lapouge,  of  the  Unirerait;  of  Rennra  in  Brittany.  In- 
•iliuble  asuHtaDce  in  the  preparation  of  this  and  the  followinjc  paper  hua  been  rendered 
by  each.  No  request,  even  the  most  exacting,  has  failed  or  a  generous  renponse  at  their 
htdds.- W.  Z.  R. 
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Thirty  years  ago  lay  observers  began  to  note  differencee  in 
central  France  between  tlie  people  of  the  mountains  and  of  the 
plains.  As  early  as  1868  Darand  de  Gros  noted  that  in  Aveyron, 
one  of  the  southern  departments  lying  along  the  border  of  a 
mountainons  area,  the  populations  of  the  region  thereabout  were 
strongly  differentiated.  On  the  calcareous  plains  the  people  were 
taller,  of  light  complexion,  with  blue  or  blue-grayish  eyes  and 
having  fine  teeth.  In  the  upland  areas,  of  a  granitic  formation, 
the  people  were  stunted,  dark  in  complexion,  with  very  poor  teeth. 
These  groups  used  distinct  dialects.  The  peasants  differed  In 
temperament.  One  was  as  lively  as  the  other  was  morose.  One 
was  progressive,  the  other  was  backward  in  culture,  suspicious  of 
innovations.  This  same  observer  noted  that  the  cattle  of  the  two 
regions  were  unlike.  On  the  infertile  soils  they  were  smaller 
and  leaner,  differing  in  bodily  proportions  as  well.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  offered  the  same  explanation  for  the  differences  of 
both  men  and  cattle — namely,  that  they  were  due  to  the  influences 
of  environment.  He  asserted  that  the  geology  of  the  districts 
had  affected  the  quality  of  the  food  and  its  quantity  at  the 
same  time,  thereby  affecting  both  animal  and  human  life.  When 
this  theory  was  advanced,  even  the  fact  that  such  differences  ex- 
isted was  scouted  as  impossible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  explanation 
of  them.  As  late  as  1889  I  found  a  German  geologist,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  modern  advance  of  anthropology,  strongly  impressed 
by  these  same  contrasts  of  population,  and  likewise  ascribing 
them  to  the  direct  infiuence  of  environment  as  did  the  earlier 
discoverer.  These  differences,  then,  surely  exist  even  to  the  xin- 
practiced  eye.  We  must  account  for  them ;  but  we  do  it  in  an* 
other  way.  The  various  types  of  population  are  an  outcome  of 
their  physical  environment.  This  has,  however,  worked  not  di- 
rectly but  in  a  roundabout  way.  It  has  set  in  motion  a  species  of 
social  or  racial  selection,  now  operative  over  most  of  Europe. 
This  process  it  is  our  province  to  describe  in  this  paper. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  French  people,  we  must  cast 
an  eye  over  the  geographical  features  of  the  country.  These  are 
depicted  in  the  accompanying  map,  in  which  the  deeper  tints 
show  the  location  of  the  regions  of  elevation  above  the  sea  level. 
At  the  same  time  the  cross-hatched  lines  mark  the  areas  within 
which  the  physical  environment  is  unpropitious,  at  least  as  far 
as  agriculture — the  mainstay  of  economic  life  until  recent  times 
— is  concerned. 

A  glance  is  sufBcient  to  convince  us  that  France  is  not  every- 
where a  garden.  Two  north  and  south  axes  of  fertility  divide  it 
into  three  or  four  areas  of  isolation.  These  differ  in  degree  in  a 
way  which  illustrates  the  action  of  social  forces  with  great  clear- 
ness.   Within  these  two  axes  of  fertility  lie  two  thirds  of  all  the 
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cities  of  France  with  a  popalatiou  of  fifty  thouBand  or  over.  The 
major  one  extendB  from  Flanders  at  the  north  to  Bordeaux  in  the 
southwest.  Shaped  like  an  hourglass,  it  is  broadened  about  Paris 
and  in  Aquitaine,  being  pinched  at  the  waist  between  Auvergne 
and  Brittany.  The  seventy-five  miles  of  oi>en  country  which  lie 
between  Paris  and  Orleans  have  rightly  been  termed  by  Eohl 
"  the  Mesopotamia  of  France."  This  district  is  not  only  surpass- 
ingly fertile;  it  is  the  strategic  center  of  the  country  as  well. 
At  this  point  the  elbow  of  the  Loire  comes  nearest  to  the  Seine 
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in  all  its  course.  An  invader  possessed  of  this  vantage  ground 
would  have  nearly  all  of  France  that  was  worth  having  at  his 
feet.  If  the  Huns  under  Attila,  coming  from  the  east  in  451, 
had  captured  Orleans  aa  Clovis  did  with  his  Frankish  host  at 
a.  later  time,  the  whole  southwest  of  France  would  have  been 
laid  open  to  them.  The  Saracens,  approaching  from  the  oppo- 
site direction  along  this  axis,  had  they  been  victorious  at  Tours, 
conld  in  the  same  way  have  swarmed  over  all  the  north  and 
the  east,  and  the  upper  Bhone  Valley  would  have  been  within 
reach.     The  Normans  in  their  turn,  coming  from  the  north- 
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west,  must  needs  take  Orleans  before  they  could  enter  the  heurt 
of  the  coantry.  Finally,  it  waa  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
English  fought  for  the  same  city  in  1129,  and  the  Germans  took 
it  twice,  in  1815  and  again  in  1870.  This  district,  then,  between 
Paris  and  Orleans,  is  the  key  to  the  geographical  situation,  be- 
cause it  lies  at  the  middle  point  of  this  backbone  of  fertihty 
from  north  to  south. 

The  second  axis,  lying  along  the  river  Rhone,  is  of  somewhat 
less  importance  as  a  center  of  population  because  of  its  extreme 
narrowness.  Yet  it  is  a  highway  of  migration  between  the  north 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  skirting  the  Alps ;  and  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  Seine  basin  by  the  low  plateau  of 
Langres  near  the  city  of  Dijon.  This  renders  it  the  main  artery 
of  communication  from  Paris  to  the  Mediterranean.  Down  its 
course  Teutonic  blood  has  flowed.  The  culture  of  the  south  has 
spread  into  northern  Europe  in  the  contrary  direction.  Such  is 
the  normal  exchange  between  the  two  climates  inJinman  history, 
the  world  over.  The  great  fertility  of  the  Rhone  axis,  moreover, 
is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  the  country  upon  either 
side.  Judged  by  its  population,  it  merits  the  important  position 
we  have  here  assigned  to  it. 

These  two  axes  of  fertility  divide  France,  as  we  have  said, 
into  three  areas  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  social  isolation 
in  different  degrees.  East  of  the  Rhone  lies  Savoy,  exceedingly 
mountainous,  with  a  rigorous  Alpine  climate,  and  of  a  geologi- 
cal formation  yielding  with  difBculty  to  cultivation.  This  region 
combines  two  safeguards  against  ethnic  invasion.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  economically  attractive;  for  the  colonist  is  un- 
moved by  those  charms  which  appeal  to  the  tourist  to-day.  We 
reiterate,  the  movement  of  peoples  is  dependent  upon  the  imme- 
diate prosperity  of  the  country  for  them.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  invading  hosts  be  colonists,  coming  for  permanent  settlement, 
or  barbarians  in  search  of  booty ;  the  result  is  the  same  in  either 
case.  Savoy,  therefore,  has  seldom  attracted  the  foreigner.  It 
could  not  offer  him  a  livelihood  if  he  came.  In  the  second  place, 
whenever  threatened  with  invasion,  the  defense  of  the  country 
was  easy.  Permanent  conquest  is  impossible  in  so  moujitainons 
a  district.  Combining  both  of  these  safeguards  in  an  extreme 
degree,  Savoy,  therefore,  offers  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  social  individuality  in  all  France. 

The  second  area  of  isolation  lies  between  our  two  north  and 
south  axes  of  fertility — that  is  to  say,  between  the  Rhone  on  the 
east  and  the  Garonne  on  the  southwest.  It  centers  in  the  ancient 
province  of  Auvergne,  known  geographically  as  the  Massif  Cen- 
trale.  This  comprises  only  a  little  less  than  two  thirds  of  France 
south  of  Dijon.    In  reality  it  is  an  outpost  of  the  Alps  cut  off 
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from  Savoy  by  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Rhone  Valley.  Mach  of 
it  is  a  plateau  elevated  above  two  thousaad  feet,  rising  into 
moantains  which  toach  three  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Its  cli* 
mate  is  unpropitious ;  its  soil  is  sterile ;  impossible  for  the  vine, 
aod  in  general  even  for  wheat.  Rye  or  barley  alone  can  he  here 
successfnlly  raised.  At  the  present  time  this  region  is  almost 
entirely  given  over  to  grazing.  It  has  vast  possil^ilitiea  for  the 
extractive  arts ;  but  those  meant  nothing  until  the  present  cen- 
tury.   For  all  these  reasons  Auvergne  presents  a  second  degree 
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of  isolation.  It  lacks  all  economic  attractiveness;  but  it  is  not 
ragged  enough  in  general  to  be  inaccessible  or  completely  de- 
fensible as  is  Savoy. 

Brittany,  or  Armorica,  the  third  area  of  isolation,  is  perhaps 
somewhat  less  unattractive  economically  than  Auvergne.  It  is 
certainly  less  rugged.  Extending  in  as  far  as  the  cities  of  An- 
glers and  Alen^on,  it  is  saved  from  the  extreme  infertility  of  its 
primitive  rock  formation  by  the  moisture  of  its  climate.  Neither 
volcanic,  as  are  many  parts  of  Auvergoe,  nor  elevated — seldom 
rising  above  fourteen  hundred  feet — it  corresponds  to  our  own 
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New  England. 
For  the  farmer, 
it  is  more  suited 
to  the  cultivation 
of  religions  pro- 
pensities than  to 
productsof  a  more 
material  kind.  It 
is  the  least  capa- 
ble of  defense  of 
the  three  areas  of 
isolation;  but  it 
redeems  its  repu- 
tation by  its  pen- 
insular position. 
It  is  off  the  main 
line.  It  is  its  re- 
moteness from  the  pathways  of  inva- 
sion by  land  which  has  been  its  ethnic 
salvation. 

In  order  to  show  the  effect  which 
this  varied  environment,  above  de- 
scribed, has  exerted  upon  the  racial 
character  of  the  French  people,  we 
have  arranged  a  series  of  three  par- 
allel maps  in  the  following  pages, 
showing  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
main  physical  traits.  For  purposes 
of  comparison  certain  cities  are  lo- 
cated upon  them  all  alike,  including 
even  the  map  of  physical  geography 


!  as  well.  A  cross  in  the  core  of 
I  Auvergneineachcase;  theRhine 
shown  in  the  northeast ;  the  loca- 
tion of  Paris,  Lyons,  Belfort,  etc., 
will  enable  the  reader  to  keep 
them  all  in  line  at  once. 

Earlier  in  our  work  we  have 
seen  that  the  several  physical 
traits  which  betoken  race  vary 
considerably  in  their  power  of 
resistance  to  environmental  in- 
fluences. This  resistant  power  ia 
greatest  in  the 
head  form ; 
less  so  in  the 
pigmentation 
and  stature. 
As  we  are 
now  studying 
races,  let  us 
turn  to  our 
most  compe- 
tent witness 
first  It  will 
be  remem- 
bered, from  a 
preceding  pa- 
per, that  we 
measure  the 
proportions  of 
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the  head  by  expreesing  the  breadth  in  percentage  of  the  length 
from  front  to  back.*  This  is  known  as  the  cephalic  index.  We 
have  also  seen  that  a  high  index — that  is,  a  broad  head — is  the 
most  permanent  characteristic  of  the  so-called  Alpine  race  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  This  type  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  long- 
headed and  blond  Teutons,  on  the  south  by  a  similarly  long-headed 
Mediterranean  stock,  which  is,  however,  markedly  brunette.  It  is 
with  these  three  racial  types  that  we  have  mainly  to  do  in  this 
paper.  Passing  over  all  technicalities,  our  map  of  cephalic  index 
shows  the  location  of  the  Alpine  racial  type  by  its  darker  tints ; 
while,  in  proportion  as  the  shades  become  lighter,  the  prevalency 
of  long  and  narrow  heads  increases. 

The  significance  of  these  differences  in  head  form  to  the  eye  is 
manifested  by  the  three  portraits  at  hand.  The  northern  long- 
headed blond  type,  with  its  oval  face  and  narrow  chin,  is  not 
unlike  the  Mediterranean  one  in  respect  of  its  cranial  conforma- 
tion. This  particular  Teutonic  type  is  slightly  misleading,  from 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  which  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
width  at  the  forehead.  The  Alpine  populations  of  central  France 
are  exemplified  by  rather  an  extreme  type  in  our  portrait,  in 
which  the  head  is  almost  globular,  while  the  face  is  correspond- 
ingly round.  Such  extremes  are  rare.  They  indicate  the  tend- 
ency, however,  with  great  distinctness.  The  contrast  between 
the  middle  type  and  either  extreme  is  well  marked.  Even  with 
differences  but  half  as  great  as  those  between  our  portrait  types, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Duraud  and  other  early  observers  should 
have  insisted  that  they  were  real  and  not  the  prodnct  of  im- 
agination. They  may  have  erred  in  their  explanations,  althoagh 
not  in  their  facts. 

Recalling  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  as  we  have 
described  it,  the  most  patent  feature  of  our  map  of  cephalic  index 
is  a  continuous  belt  of  long-headedness,  which  extends  from 
Flanders  to  Bordeaux  on  the  southwest.  It  covers  what  we  have 
termed  the  main  axis  of  fertility  of  France.  A  second  strip  of 
long-headed  population  fringes  the  fertile  Mediterranean  coast, 
with  a  tendency  to  spread  up  the  Rhone  Valley.  In  fact,  these 
two  areas  of  long-headed  populations  show  a  disposition  to  unite 
south  of  Lyons  in  a  narrow  light  strip.  This  divides  the  dark- 
colored  areas  of  Alpine  people  into  two  wings.    One  of  these  cen- 

*  It  ghoald  not  fail  of  notice  thst  these  maps  are  coDstrucled  from  averai^ea  for  each 
deparbnent  as  a  unit  These  last  are  merely  administrative  districlf,  entirelT  arbitrary  la 
outline,  and  entirely  in  dissonance  with  the  tApo|;rHph]'  uf  the  country.  The  nonder  is 
that,  in  view  of  this,  the  facts  should  still  shine  out  no  clearly.  Thus  all  the  Rhone  depart- 
ments lie  half  up  amon^  the  mountaint*  on  the  east.  Their  averages  are  therefore  repre- 
sentative neither  of  the  mountains  nor  the  valleys.  Between  Dijon  and  Lyons  the  depari- 
menta  completely  span  the  narrow  valley,  entirely  obliterating:  its  local  peruliaritieii. 
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tors  in  the  Alpine  highlands,  mnniDg  np  to  the  north  ;  the  oUier, 
in  Anrergne,  extends  away  toward  the  Spanieh  frontier.  At 
the  present  time  let  us  note  that  this  intmeive  atrip  of  long  heads 
cutting  the  Alpine  belt  in  two  follows  the  exact  course  of  the 
canal  which  has  long  united  the  head  waters  of  the  Loire  with  the 
Rhone.  It  is  an  old  channel  of  communication  between  Marseilles 
and  Orleana  Foreigners,  immigrating  along  this  highway,  are 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  beyond  question. 

The  long-headed  populations  therefore  eeem  to  follow  the 
open  country  and  the  river  valleys.  The  Alpine  broad-headed 
type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  and  everywhere  aggregated  in 
the  areas  of  isolation.  Its  relative  purity,  moreover,  varies  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  such  isolation  enjoyed  or  suffered. 
In  Savoy  and  Auvergue  it  is  quite  unmixed ;  in  Brittany  only  a 
few  vestiges  of  it  remain.  And  yet  these  few  remnants  are 
strictly  confined  within  the  inhospitable  granitic  areas,  so  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  correspond  very  closely.  The  spoken 
Celtic  tongue  has  also  lingered  here  in  Brittany  for  peculiar  rea> 
sons,  which  we  shall  soon  discusa  The  main  one  is  the  isolation 
of  the  district,  which  has  sheltered  the  Alpine  race  in  the  same 
way.  For  it  is  now  beyond  question  that  the  Breton,  the  Au- 
vergnat,  and  the  Savoyard  are  all  descendants  of  the  same  stock. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  Alpine  race  is  found  distributed,  as  Dr. 
CoUignon  says,  "  by  a  mechanism,  so  to  speak,  necessary,  and 
which  by  the  fatal  law  of  the  orographic  condition  of  the  soil 
ought  to  be  as  it  is."  In  the  unattractive  or  inaccessible  areas 
the  broad-headedness  centers  almost  exclusively;  in  the  open, fer- 
tile plains  the  cephalic  index  falls  as  regularly  as  the  elevation. 
So  closely  is  this  law  followed  that  Dr.  Collignon  affirms  of  the 
central  plateau  that  wherever  one  meets  an  important  river  eas- 
ily ascended,  the  cephalic  index  becomes  lower  and  brachycephaly 
diminishes. 

The  two-hundred-metre  line  of  elevation  above  the  sea  seems 
most  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  division  line  between  types. 
This  contour  on  our  geographical  map  is  the  boundary  between 
the  white  and  first  shaded  areas.  Compare  this  map  with  that  of 
the  cephalic  index,  following  round  the  edge  of  the  Paris  basin, 
and  note  the  similarity  in  this  respect.  There  is  but  one  break  in 
the  correspondence  along  the  eastern  side.  This  exception  it  is 
which  really  proves  the  law.  It  is  so  typical  that  it  will  repay  us 
to  stop  a  moment  and  examine.  We  have  to  do,  just  south  of 
Paris,  with  that  long  tongue  of  dark  tint,  that  i&  of  relative 
broad-headedness,  which  reaches  away  over  toward  Brittany.  It 
nearly  cuts  the  main  axis  of  Teutonic  racial  traits  (light  tinted) 
in  two.  This  is  the  department  of  Loiret,  whose  capital  is  Or- 
leans.   It  is  divided  from  its  Alpine  base  of  supplies  by  the  long- 
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headed  department  of  Yonue  on  the  east.  This  latter  district  lies 
on  the  direct  route  over  to  Dijon  and  the  Rhone  Valley.  Teutonic 
peoples  have  here  penetrated  toward  the  southeast,  following  the 
path  of  least  resistance  as  always.  Why,  you  will  ask,  is  the 
Loiret  about  Orleans  so  much  less  Teutonic  in  type  ?  The  an- 
swer would  appear  were  the  country  mapped  in  detail.  The  great 
forest  of  Orleans,  a  hit  still  being  left  at  Fontaineblean,  used  to 
cover  this  little  upland  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  east  of 
Orleans,  It  was  even  until  recently  so  thinly  settled  that  it  was 
known  aa  the  Oatinais,  or  wilderness.  Its  insular  position  is  for 
this  reason  not  at  all  strange.  The  Teutons  have  simply  passed 
it  by  on  either  side.  Those  who  did  not  go  up  the  Sttine  and 
Tonne  followed  the  course  of  the  Loire.  Here,  then,  is  a  parting 
of  the  ways  down  either  side  of  Auvergne. 

Another  one  of  the  best  local  examples  illustrating  this  law 
that  the  Alpine  stock  is  segregated  in  areas  of  isolation  and  of  eco- 
nomic disfavor  is 
offered  by  the  Mor- 
van.  This  "mau' 
vaia  pays"  is  a 
peninsula  of  the 
Auvergne  plateau, 
a  little  southwest 
of  the  city  of  Dijon. 
It  is  shown  on  oar 
geographical  map. 
It  is  a  little  bit  of 
wild  and  ragged 
country,  about  for- 
ty miles  long  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^,,^  Moryan.  ^ 
half  as  wide,  which 

rises  abruptly  out  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Burgundy.  Its  moun- 
tains, which  rise  three  thousand  feet,  are  heavily  forested.  The 
soil  is  sterile  and  largely  volcanic  in  character ;  even  the  com- 
mon grains  are  cultivated  with  difBculty.  The  limit  of  culti- 
vation, even  for  potatoes  or  rye,  is  reached  by  tilling  the  soil 
one  year  in  seven.  This  little  region  contains  at  the  present  time 
a  population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand — less  today  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Until  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  not  even  a 
passable  road  through  it.  It  affords,  therefore,  an  exceedingly 
good  illustration  of  the  result  of  geogra])hicsl  isolation  in  minute 
detail.  Its  population  is  as  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
plains  round  about  as  is  its  topography.  The  people,  untouched 
by  foreign  influence  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  intermarried, 
so  that  the  blood  has  been  kept  quite  pure.  The  region  is  so- 
cially interesting  as  one  of  the  few  places  in  all  France  where  the 
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birth  rate  long  resisted  the  depressing  influences  of  civilization. 
For  years  it  has  been  converted  into  a  veritable  foundling  asylum 
for  the  city  of  Paris.  Its  mothers  have  cared  for  innumerable 
waifs  besides  their  own  offspring.  This  isolated  people  is  strongly 
Alpine,  as  oar  portraits  show,  the  hoy  on  the  right  being  a  pecul- 
iarly good  type ;  the  other  one  has  a  strain  of  Teutonic  narrow- 
headednesB  from  all  appearances.  Beyond  a  doubt  here  is  another 
little  spot  in  which  the  Alpine  race  has  been  able  to  persist  by 
reason  of  isolation  alone.* 

The  law  which  holds  true  for  most  of  France,  then,  is  that  the 
Alpine  stock  is  confined  to  the  areas  of  isolation  and  economic 
unat tract! veneSB.  A  patent  exception  to  this  appears  in  Bur- 
gundy— the  fertile  plains  of  the  Saone,  lying  south  of  Dijon.  A 
strongly  marked  area  of  broad-headedness  cuts  straight  across 
the  Saone  Valley  at  this  point.  A  most  desirable  country  is 
strongly  held  by  a  broad-headed  stock,  although  it  is  very  close 
to  the  Teutonic  immigration  route  up  along  the  Rhine.  Here 
we  have  a  striking  example  of  the  reversion  of  a  people  to  its 
early  type  after  a  complete  military  conquest.  It  serves  as  an 
apt  illastration  of  the  impotency  of  a  conquering  tribe  to  exter- 
minate the  original  population.  The  Burgundians,  as  we  know, 
belonged  to  a  blond  and  tall  race  of  Teutonic  lineage,  who  came 
to  the  country  from  the  north  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  Romans  welcomed  them  in  Gaul,  forcing  the  peo- 
ple to  grant  them  one  half  of  their  houses,  two  thirds  of  their 
cultivated  land,  and  a  third  of  their  slaves.  For  about  a  thou- 
sand years  this  district  of  Burgundy  took  its  rule  more  or  less 
from  the  Teutonic  invaders :  and  yet  to-day  it  has  completely 
reverted  to  its  primitive  type  of  population.  It  is  even  more 
French  than  the  Auvergnats  themselves.  The  common  people 
have  virtually  exterminated  every  trace  of  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  great  height  (shown  on  our  stature  map),  for  which  the 
Burgundians  have  long  been  celebrated,  is  probably  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  district  than  to  a  Teu- 
tonic strain.  One  factor  contributing  to  the  result  we  observe 
is  that  the  fertile  country  of  the  Saone  Valley  is  open  to  constant 
immigration  from  Switzerland  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  Rhine  haa  drawn  ofE  the  Teutons  in  another  direction,  and 
political  hatreds  have  discouraged  immigration  from  the  north- 
east.   The  result  has  been  that  the  Alpine  type  has  been  strongly 


*  It  ohould  be  noted  that  thiH  relation  doea  not  ippear  upon  our  map  cit  head  form, 

becautie  thU  repri^sents  merely  the  averages  for  whole  departmeDts.  The  Morvan  happenf 
(o  lie  juft  at  Ihe  meeting  point  of  three  of  these,  xo  that  its  influents  upon  the  uap  is 
entirely  scattered.  Mont  interesting  details  are  pven  in  Himoires  de  la  Sodit^  d'Anlhro- 
pologie,  Series  3,  I,  1894,  fasc.  1. 
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re-enforced  from  nearly  every  aide,  while  Teutoaic  elements  hare 
been  gradually  eliminated. 

Another  and  perhaps  even  more  potent  explanation  for  this 
localization  of  the  Alpine  type  in  Burgnndy  also  lies  at  hand. 
This  fertile  plain  is  the  last  rallying  point  of  a  people  repressed 
both  from  the  north  and  the  south.  The  general  rule,  as  Canon 
Taylor  puts  it,  is  that  the  "  hills  contain  the  ethnological  sweep- 
ings of  the  plains."  This  holds  good  only  antil  such  time  as  the 
hills  themselves  become  saturated  with  population,  if  I  may  mix 
figures  of  speech.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  case,  it 
appears  as  if  the  original  Alpine  stock  in  Burgundy  had  been 
encroached  upon  from  two  sides.  The  Teutons  have  overflowed 
from  the  north ;  the  Mediterranean  stock  has  pressed  up  the 
Rhone  Valley.  Before  these  two  the  broad-headed  Alpine  type 
has,  as  usual,  yielded  step  by  step,  until  at  last  it  has  become 
resistant,  not  by  reason  of  any  geographical  isolation  or  advan- 
tage, but  merely  because  of  its  density  and  mass.  It  has  been 
squeezed  into  a  compact  body  of  broad-headedness,  and  has  per- 
sisted in  that  form  to  the  present  time.  It  has  rested  here,  be- 
cause no  further  refuge  existed.  It  is  dammed  up  in  just  the 
same  way  that  the  restless  American  borderers  have  at  last  set- 
tied  in  force  in  Kansas.  Being  in  the  main  discouraged  from  fur- 
ther westward  movement,  they  have  at  last  taken  root.  In  this 
way  a  primitive  population  may  conceivably  preserve  its  ethnic 
purity,  entirely  apart  from  geographical  areas  of  isolation  as 
such. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  differentiation  of 
population  ?  Why  should  the  Alpine  racial  type  be  so  hard 
favored  in  respect  of  its  habitat  P  Is  it  because  prosperity  tends 
to  make  the  head  narrow ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  the  physical 
environment  exerts  a  direct  influence  upon  the  shape  of  the 
cranium  ?  Were  the  people  of  France  once  completely  homoge- 
neous until  differentiated  by  outward  circumstances  ?  There  is 
absolutely  no  proof  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  remains 
to  be  explained.  It  holds  good  in  every  part  of  Europe  that  we 
have  examined — in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  the  Black  Forest — and 
now  here  in  great  detail  for  all  France.  Two  theories  offer  a  pos- 
sible and  competent  explanation  for  it  all.  One  is  geographical, 
the  other  social. 

The  first  theory  accounting  for  the  sharp  differences  of  popu- 
lation between  the  favorable  and  unpropitious  sections  of  Europe 
is  that  the  population  in  the  uplands,  in  the  nooks  and  corners, 
represents  an  older  race,  which  has  been  eroded  by  the  modern  im- 
migration of  a  new  people.  In  other  words,  the  Alpine  Celts  once 
occupied  the  land  much  more  exclusively ;  they  were  the  primi- 
tive possessors  of  the  soil.     From  the  north  have  come  the  Teu- 
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tonic  trit>es,  from  the  south  the  MediterraQean  peoples ;  in  France, 
JQst  S8  in  the  Tjrrol,  as  we  have  pointed  oat  in  a  preceding  paper. 
The  phenomenon,  according  to  this  theory,  is  merely  one  of  ethnic 
stratification. 

A  second  explanation,  much  more  far  reaching  in  its  progno- 
sifi,  is,  as  we  have  said,  sociological.  The  phenomenon  is  the  out- 
come of  a  process  of  social  selection,  which  rests  upon  racial  or 
physical  differences  of  temperament.  This  theory  is  advanced  by 
Ammon  of  Baden,  and  his  disciple  Laponge  in  France,  in  two 
very  remarkable  recent  books.*  Briefly  stated,  it  is  this :  In  some 
undefined  way  the  long-headed  type  of  head  form  is  generally 
associatad  with  an  energetic,  adventurous  temperament,  which 
impels  the  individual  to  migrate  in  search  of  greater  economic 
opportunities.  The  men  thus  physically  endowed  are  more  apt 
to  go  forth  to  the  great  cities,  to  the  places  where  advancement  in 
the  scale  of  living  is  possible.  The  result  is  a  constant  social 
selection,  which  draws  this  type  upward  and  onward,  the  broad- 
headed  one  being  left  in  greater  purity  thereby  in  the  isolated 
regions.  Those  who  advocate  this  view  do  not  make  it  necessa- 
rily a  matter  of  racial  selection  alone.  It  is  more  fundamental. 
It  concerns  all  races  and  all  types  within  races.  This  is  too  com- 
prehensive a  topic  to  be  discussed  in  this  place ;  we  shtdl  hope  to 
deal  with  it  later.  Personally,  I  think  that  it  may  be,  and  indeed 
is,  due  to  a  great  process  of  racial  rather  than  purely  social  selec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  yet  proved  to  be  other  than  this.  The 
Alpine  stock  is  more  primitive,  deeper  seated  in  the  land ;  the 
Teutonic  race  has  come  in  afterward.  Overflowing  toward  the 
south,  where  life  offers  greater  attractions  for  invasion.  In  so 
doing  it  has  repelled  or  exterminated  the  Alpine  tyx>e,  either  by 
forcible  conquest  or  by  intermixture,  which  racially  leads  to  the 
same  goal.f 

Before  we  proceed  further  let  us  examine  the  other  physical 
traits  a  moment.  The  map  of  the  distribution  of  brunetteness 
shows  these  several  Alpine  areas  of  isolation  far  less  distinctly 
than  the  map  of  the  cephalic  index.  It  points  to  the  disturbing 
influence  of  climate  or  of  other  environment.  If  the  law  con- 
ducing to  blonduess  in  mountainous  areas  of  infertility  were  to 
hold  true  here  as  it  appears  to  do  elsewhere,  this  factor  alone 
would  obscure  relations.  Many  of  the  populations  of  the  Alpine 
areas  should,  on  racial  grounds,  be  darker  than  the  Teutonic  ones ; 
yet,  being  economically  disfavored,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tend 
toward  blondness.    The  two  influences  of  race  and  environment 


*  Natiirliche  AuBleae  beiin  Mriischen,  Jena,  1893.     Les  SileclJonB  Sodales,  Paris,  1896. 
f  For  an  eit'eeilinglj  intereating  Jiaoucsiim  of  the  action  of  economic  and  social  fon:«e 
I  KniDce,  vide  Auvergae,  by  T.  E.  (.1itte-Le:<lie  in  Fortnightly  Rerieir,  xvi,  p.  T36  ttq. 
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are  here  in  opposition  to  the  manifeat  hlurrios  of  all  sharp  racial 
lines  and  divisiona.  Despite  this  disturbing  influence,  the  Au- 
vergnat  area  appears  as  a  great  wedge  of  pigmentation  penetrat- 
ing the  center  of  France  on  the  south.  This  is  somewhat  broken 
up  on  the  northern  edge,  because  of  the  recent  immigration  of  a 
considerable  mining  population  into  this  district  which  has  come 
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from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Rhone  Valley  appears  as  a 
route  of  migration  of  blondness  toward  the  south.  Little  more 
than  these  general  features  can  be  gathered  from  the  map  of  color, 
except  that  the  progressive  brunetteness  as  we  advance  toward 
the  south  is  everywhere  in  evidence.  Were  we  to  examine  the 
several  parts  of  France  in  detail  we  should  find  competent  expla- 
nations for  many  features  which  appear  as  anomalous — as,  for 
example,  the  extreme  blondness  upon  the  southwest  coast  of 
Brittany. 

The  map  of  stature  still  preserves  evidence  of  the  threefold 
division  of  the  short  Alpine  people  into  Savoyards,  Auvergnats, 
and  Bretons.  It  demonstrates  in  great  clearness  the  influence  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  ia  the  production  of  tall  stature.  In  this  case 
the  process  is  cumulative,  for  the  fertile  valley  productive  of  in- 
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creased  bodily  height  is  at  the  same  time  a  highroad  of  immi- 
gration for  the  Teutonic  race,  which  always  carries  a  tall  stature 
wherever  it  goes.    The  main  axis  of  fertility  from  Paris  to  Bor- 
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deaux  does  not  appear,  for  two  reasons.  The  area  about  Limoges 
and  Perigneux  (see  map  of  cephalic  index  on  page  293),  with  the 
shortest  population  of  all,  is  the  seat  of  a  prehistoric  people  which 
we  shall  describe  in  our  next  paper ;  and  north  of  it  toward  Or- 
leans local  causes  with  which  we  have  not  time  to  deal  here  have 
been  operative. 

Brittany  and  Normandy  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
gions in  Europe  to  the  traveler  and  the  artist  The  pleasing  land* 
scapes  and  the  quaint  customs  all  serve  to  awaken  interest.  To 
the  anthropologist  as  well  the  whole  district  possesses  a  marked 
individuality  of  its  own.  Within  it  lie  the  two  racial  extremes 
of  the  French  people — the  old  and  the  new — closely  in  contact 
with  one  another.  Attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  region 
because  of  the  persistence  of  the  Celtic  spoken  language,  now 
vanished  everywhere  else  on  the  mainland  of  Europe^Kjuite  ex- 
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tinct,  save  as  it  clings  for  dear  life  to  the  outskirts  of  the  British 
lales.  Here  again,  we  find  an  ethnic  struggle  in  process,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries,  uasuspftcted  by  the  stateBmen 
who  were  building  a  nation  upon  these  shifting  sands  of  race. 
This  struggle  depends,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  upon  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  The  case  is  so  peculiar,  however,  that  it 
will  repay  us  to  consider  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

The  anthropological  fate  of  Brittany,  this  last  of  our  three 
main  areas  of  isolation,  depends  largely  upon  its  peninsular  form. 
Its  frontage  of  seacoast  and  its  many  harbors  have  rendered  it 
pecnliarly  liable  to  invasion  from  the  sea;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  been  protected  on  the  east  by  its  remoteness  from  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  centers  and  highways  of  France.  This  coin- 
cidence and  not  a  greater  purity  of  blood  has  preserved  its  Celtic 
speech.  Since  the  foreigners  have  necessarily  touched  at  separate 
points  along  its  coast,  concerted  attack  npon  the  language  has 
been  rendered  impossible.  This  fact  of  invasion  from  the  sea  has 
divided  its  people  not  into  the  men  of  the  mountain  distinct  from 
those  of  the  plain — a  differentiation  of  population,  by  the  way,  as 
old  as  the  reforms  of  9olon  and  Cleisthenes.  The  contrast  has 
arisen  between  the  seacoast  and  the  interior.  The  people  of  the 
inland  villages  contain  a  goodly  proportion  of  tbe  Alpine  stock, 
although,  as  our  maps  show,  it  is  more  attenuated  than  in  either 
Savoy  or  Auvergne.     To  the  eye  this  Alpine  lineage  appears  in  a 
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ronndoess  of  the  face,  a  concave  nose  in  profile,  and  broad  nos- 
trils. Along  the  coast  intermixture  has  narrowed  the  heads, 
lightened  the  complexion,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  increased 
the  stature.     For  an  example  of  these  contrasts  our  maps  will 
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serre  as  an  illustration.     We  have  already  made  use  of  one  in  a 
preceding  paper.    It  is  reprodaced  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  these  physical  changes  induced  by 
ethnic  crossing  along  the  seacoast,  we  must  look  to  the  Teutonic 
race  for  the  lineage  of  the  invaders.  They  must>  on  the  whole, 
have  been  light  and  long-headed.  History,  in  this  case,  comes  to 
our  aid.  The  Saxon  pirates  skirted  the  whole  coast  around  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire.  In  fact,  they  were  so  much  in  eridence  that 
part  of  it  was  known  to  the  old  geographers  as  the  litus  Saxoni- 
cum.  The  largest  colony  which  has  left  permanent  traces  of  its 
invasion  in  the  character  of  its  present  population,  although 
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Ceesar  assured  us  that  he  exterminated  it  utterly,  is  located  in 
Morbihan.  This  department  on  the  eoutb  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
as  our  map  of  coloration  of  all  France  shows,  is  one  of  the 
blondest  in  all  France.  Its  capital,  Vannes,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Venetes,  whose  confederation  occupied  this  area.  Both 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  of  Sicily  asserted  that  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  Belgs  (Teutonic  stock),  although  modem  historians 
of  Gaul  seem  inclined  to  deny  it.  Our  anthropological  evidence 
is  all  upon  the  side  of  the  ancient  geographers. 

From  a  different  source,  although  due  indirectly  to  these  same 
Teutonic  barbarians,  are  derived  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
people  in  the  north  of  Brittany,  near  Dinan,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ranee.     Its  location  appears  upon  both  of  our  maps  of  Brittany. 
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.This  little  district  is  very  distinct  from  the  Barroaading  country. 
The  landscape  also  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  The  cottages 
are  like  the  English,  with  hedgerows  between  the  several  plots 
of  ground.  All  these  ontward  features  corrohorate  the  anthropo- 
logical  testimony  that  this  was  a  main  settlement  of  the  people 
who  came  over  from  Cornwall  in  the  fifth  centnry,  onsted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  They,  in  fact,  gave  the  name  Brittany  to  the 
whole  district.  They  spoke  the  Celtic  language  in  all  probability, 
bat  were  absolutely  distinct  in  race.  They  seem  to  have  been 
largely  Teutonic.  The  Saxons  soon  followed  up  the  path  they 
laid  open,  so  that  the  charaoteriaticB  of  the  present  population  are 
probably  combined  of  all  three  elements.  At  all  events,  to-day 
the  people  are  taller,  lighter,  narrower-nosed,  and  longer-headed 
than  their  neighbors.  A  similar  spot  of  narrow-headednees  ap- 
pears upon  our  map  at  Lannion.  The  people  here  are,  however, 
of  dark  complexion,  short  in  stature,  characterized  by  broad  and 
rather  flat  noses.  Here  is  probably  an  example  of  a  still  greater 
persistence  in  ethnic  traits  than  about  Dinan,  for  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  here  at  Lannion,  antedating  even  the  Alpine  race,  is  a 
bit  of  the  prehistoric  population  which  we  promise  to  identify  in 
the  next  paper. 

Normandy  is  to-day  one  of  the  blondest  parte  of  France.  It  is 
distinctly  Teutonic  in  the  head  form  of  ite  people.  In  fact,  the 
contrast  between  Normandy  and  Britteny  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
te  be  found  in  all  France.  The  map  of  cephalic  index  on  page  293 
shows  the  regularly  increasing  long-headedness  as  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  the  Norman  departmente  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  hair  color  is  dark ;  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  Cotes-du-Nord,  in  Britteny,  the  proportion  of  dark 
hair  rises  from  forty  to  sixty,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent  In  steture  the  contrast  is  not  quite  as  sharp, 
although  the  people  of  the  seacoast  appear  to  be  distinctly  taller 
than  those  far  Inhmd.  The  ordinary  observer  will  be  able  to 
detect  difierences  in  the  facial  features.  The  Norman  nose  is 
high  and  thin ;  the  nose  of  the  Breton  is  broader,  opening  at 
the  nostrils.  In  many  minor  details  the  differences  are  no  less 
marked. 

Normandy,  on  the  whole,  is  an  example  of  a  complete  ethnic 
conquest.  At  the  same  time,  while  a  new  population  has  come, 
the  French  language  has  remained  unaffected,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  near  the  city  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans together  combined  to  introduce  a  bit  of  the  Teutonic  tongue. 
This  conquest  of  Normandy  has  teken  place  within  historic  times. 
It  is  prol^bly  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  movement  which  Teu- 
tonized  the  British  Isles ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Normans  were 
the  only  Teutonic  invaders  who  can  historically  be  traced  to  this 
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region.  Wherever  they  left  the  coantry  untouched,  the  popula- 
tion approaches  the  Alpine  type,  being  darker,  broader-headed, 
and  shorter  in  stature.  This  indicates  that  the  tribes,  such  ae  the 
Caletes  (the  city  of  Cauz),  the  Lezovii  (Lisieux),  and  the  Baio- 
casses  (Bayeuz)  in  Caesar's  time  were  probably  of  this  latter  type; 
in  other  words,  that  the  district  was  Alpine  iu  population  until 
the  NormauB  came  with  Rollo  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  allowed  the  Saxons  to  settle  at  places  along  the 
seacoast,  bat  they  had  never  penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior. 

The  correspondence  between  the  map  of  Norman  place  names 
and  that  of  cephalic  index  is  sufficiently  close  to  attest  to  the 
value  of  each.  One  of  the  common  features  of  the  Teutonic  vil- 
lage names  is  "  ville,"  from  "  weiler,"  meaning  an  abode,  and  not 
from  "  villa,"  of  Romance  origin.     This  suffix  appears,  for  ex- 
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ample,  in  HaconviJZe,  or  in  a  corrupted  form  in  HardivtlZterfi. 
Another  common  ending  of  place  names  is  iceu/,  oa  in  Marboenf. 
Dr.  CoUignon  has  traced  out  a  considerable  number  of  such  place 
names  of  Norman  origin,  all  of  which  point  to  the  Cotentin — that 
distinct  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  English  Channel — as  a 
center  of  Norman  dispersion.  Certain  it  is  that  Cherbourg,  at  its 
extremity,  shows  the  Norman  element  at  its  maximum  purity. 
Probably  this  was  a  favorite  base  of  supplies,  protected  by  its  iso- 
lation and  in  close  proximity  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  the 
Normans  also  held.  The  Saxon  colony  near  Caen  was  a  factor 
also  which  determined  this  location.  The  extension  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  west  seems  to  have  been  stopped  by  the  human  dike 
set  up  by  the  English  and  Saxons  about  Dinan,  and  by  "  Nor- 
man Switzerland,"  the  hilly  region  just  east  of  it.    Follow  the 
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similarity  between  the  bonndsry  of  long  and  narrow  heads  on 
OTiT  map  of  cephalic  index  of  Brittany,  and  the  cross-hatched  lines 
and  tints  on  the  map  of  physical  geography  of  France  on  page 
291.  Note  how  it  cuts  across  diagonally  from  northwest  to  sonth- 
eaat,  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the  Seina  Here  the  economic  at- 
traction in  favor  of  the  invasion  of  Brittany  ceased,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  displaced  natives  found  a  defensible  position.  Pre- 
vented from  extension  in  this  direction,  the  Kormans  henceforth 
tamed  toward  the  Seine,  where,  in  faot,  their  influence  is  most 
apparent  at  the  present  time.  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  all  invaders, 
tolad  them  away,  and  Brittany  was  saved. 
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Bt  WILLIAM  BASTES,  J%. 

THE  great  progress  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  invention  has  aroused  a  very  general 
desire  among  intelligent  people  to  know  what  the  future  has  in 
store,  and  in  many  cases  the  desire  has  become  so  strong  as  to 
develop  prophetic  tendenciea  Whenever  a  banquet  is  given  in 
conunemoration  of  some  scientific  event,  or  upon  the  anniversary 
of  some  ancient  and  honorable  society,  the  orator  of  the  evening 
is  sure  to  dwell  at  considerable  length  upon  the  great  discoveries 
that  are  still  to  come.  By  contrasting  the  extraordinary  advances 
made  during  the  last  century  with  the  comparatively  limited 
progress  of  all  previous  time,  and  by  showing  that  the  rate  of 
advancement  has  been  continually  increasing  dm-ing  the  latter 
period,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  years  to  come 
development  will  increase  in  a  compound  ratio,  and  the  discov- 
eries wilt  become  so  numerous  and  so  great  as  to  dwarf  into 
insignificfmce  all  that  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Writers  who  dwell  upon  these  glorious  achievements  of  man- 
kind in  modem  times  follow  the  same  vein,  and  make  equally 
extravagant  predictions  as  to  the  future.  If  these  writers  and 
orators  would  stop  when  they  reach  this  point  in  their  medita- 
tions they  would  be  wise,  since  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  prog- 
ress in  science  and  invention  has  been  increasing  very  rapidly 
during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  certainly  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  end,  and  that  henceforth 
development  will  be  very  slow;  but  at  this  point  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  seizes  them,  and  they  proceed  to  describe  the  wonders 
yet  unseen.  It  is  here  that  they  almost  invariably  faU.  They 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  they  assnmed  that  future  progress  would 
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be  along  the  linea  of  possible  development — that  woold  be  too 
commonplace  and  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  ideal  of  tiie 
greatness  of  the  future  achievements  of  mankind.  They  must 
necessarily  assume  that  what  is  brought  forth  hereafter  will  be 
so  far  in  advance  of  what  we  now  know  of  as  to  be  revolutionary 
in  its  character,  and  so  mach  so,  in  fact,  as  to  consign  to  the  scrap 
heap  the  most  perfect  devices  of  the  present  time.  Some  of  the 
means  by  which  these  resolts  are  to  be  attained  are  not  capable  of 
acoompliahing  such  wonders ;  others,  while  of  great  theoretical 
possibilities,  are  surrounded  by  certain  practical  difficnlties  so 
well  understood  at  the  present  time  that  we  can  almost  with  <xst' 
tainty  say  that  they  will  never  realize  the  dreams  that  are  based 
upon  them.  The  remainder  kc^  problems  that  can  be  solved  to* 
day,  and  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  their  solution  would  be  of  any  practical  value. 
The  improbability  of  ever  realizing  a  substantial  gain  by  the 
solution  of  many  of  the  problems  upon  which  prophecies  as  to 
the  wonders  of  the  future  are  based  is  fully  appreciated  by  many 
of  those  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration ;  bat 
those  who  dream  of  the  revolutionary  character  of  future  inven- 
tion never  take  note  of  such  things. 

Nearly  all  those  who  succumb  to  the  fascination  of  meditating 
upon  the  changes  that  may  be  wrought  by  inventive  genius  in 
days  to  come  follow  the  same  line  of  thought.  The  problems 
upon  the  solution  of  which  their  fancy  paints  its  pictures  are 
always  the  same,  although  some  contemplate  the  whole  category, 
while  others  only  dwell  upon  a  portion  thereof.  These  problems 
are  afirial  navigation,  the  development  of  electric  energy  direct 
from  coal  or  some  other  equally  cheap  substance,  and  the  ntiliza- 
tion  of  the  various  forces  of  Nature,  such  as  solar  heat,  tide  and 
wave  motion,  and  wind  currents.  Of  these,  aSrial  navigation  is 
supposed  to  be  by  lax  the  most  important,  obtaining  electricity 
direct  from  coal  and  the  others  following  along  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given  above. 

As  to  the  utilization  of  solar  heat,  tides,  wave  motion,  and 
wind  currents,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  could  be  util- 
ized at  the  present  time  if  it  were  considered  profitable  to  do  sa 
The  energy  of  wind  currents,  as  every  one  knows,  is  made  avail- 
able  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  but  always  in  small  units,  and  this 
fact  alone  shows  that  it  can  not  compete  with  the  steam  engine, 
which,  according  to  the  prophets,  it  is  sure  to  supersede.  The 
energy  of  tides  and  wave  motion  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent, 
and  solar  engines  have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  these  unlimited  sources  of  energy  are 
not  brought  into  the  service  of  man  because  of  onr  inability  to 
devise  apparatus  with  which  to  harness  them  saccessfully,  for,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in 
this  direction,  and  the  cost  of  the  mechanlBm,  with  reference  to 
the  power  recovered,  has  probably  been  redaced  to  nearly  aa  low 
a  point  as  is  possible.  In  the  matter  of  simplicity  and  durability 
equally  good  resolts  have  been  obtained. 

An  analysis  of  the  most  salient  feature  of  these  forms  of 
energy  will  show  why  they  are  not  utilized  on  a  more  extensive 
scale.  The  power  of  waves  and  tides  is  only  available  along  the 
seacoast,  where,  as  a  role,  power  is  not  in  demand ;  furthermore, 
any  kind  of  apparatus  made  to  utilize  this  energy  mast  be  very 
strong  and  bulky  in  comparison  with  the  power  it  will  give,  and 
as  a  consequence  very  costly.  In  addition  to  this,  the  amount 
of  energy  will  vary  greatly  at  different  seasons ;  hence  the  output 
that  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  times  must  be  far  below  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  apparatus.  A  further  drawback  is  the 
great  irregularity  of  the  power,  which  renders  it  of  little  value 
nnless  means  are  provided  for  reducing  it  to  a  delivery  at  a  uni- 
form rate. 

Windmills  are  not  so  much  restricted,  as  to  location,  as  the 
foregoing,  but  they  are  very  large  in  comparison  to  the  work  they 
can  do,  and,  as  the  velocity  of  the  wind  may  drop  to  nearly  zero 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  their  average  capacity,  taking  the  year 
through,  may  be  exceedingly  small. 

Solar  energy  is  available  everywhere,  hut  the  capacity  of  an 
apparatus  made  to  utilize  it  would  be  very  indefinite  and  far  below 
its  maximum,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cloudy  weather  may  come  at 
any  time  and  continue  for  days  or  even  weeks. 

The  irregularity  of  the  power  derived  from  these  sources  can 
be  overcome  by  resorting  to  some  form  of  storage,  but  this  would 
not  help,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  to  increase  the  average  out- 
put ;  therefore,  when  the  apparatus  was  working  at  its  full  capa- 
city, there  would  be  a  large  surplus  of  power  going  to  waste.  By 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  storage  reservoirs,  the  average  out- 
put could  be  increased,  and  if  the  intervals  of  time  during  which 
the  energy  developed  is  little  or  nothing  were  short,  say  two  or 
three  days,  and  were  followed  by  corresponding  intervals  of  max- 
imum output,  it  would  probably  be  profitable  to  make  the  capa- 
city great  enough  to  store  all  the  surplus  developed  at  times  of 
wn^Timmn  output ;  but,  as  these  periods  may  each  extend  over  two 
or  three  weeks,  it  is  evident  that  about  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
increase  the  average  output  slightly  by  using  a  greater  storage 
capacity. 

As  these  natural  forms  of  energy  cau  be  obtained  without  cost, 
and  the  fuel  used  by  a  steam  engine  has  to  be  purchased,  it  is  ap- 
parently reasonable  to  assume  that  they  would  constitute  a  more 
economical  form  of  power,  but  wherever  a  constant  supply  is  de- 
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eired  it  is  very  doabtfnl  whether  the  ecooomy  of  the  steam  engine 
can  be  superseded  by  any  one  of  them.  It  ia  true  that  there  ia 
no  expenditure  for  fuel,  but  the  interest  on  the  extra  cost  of  the 
plant  and  the  maintenance  thereof,  as  well  as  the  additional  space 
required,  may  more  than  offset  this  gain ;  and  the  fact  that  so  little 
is  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  them  would  seem  to  show  that  up 
to  the  present  time  their  ralae  has  failed  to  make  any  great  im- 
pression upon  engineers  who  have  looked  into  the  subject.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  will  never  come  into  use  on.  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  at  present,  hut  it  does  follow  that  the 
dreams  of  those  who  believe  that  they  will  eventually  supersede 
all  forms  of  prime  movers  that  consume  fuel  will  never  be  real- 
ized. Through  the  increased  value  of  fuel  or  the  reduced  cost  of 
construction  of  the  apparatus,  or  both,  they  may  become  oompet- 
iters  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  more  than  this  can  not  be 
expected. 

Considering,  now,  the  effects  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
obtaining  electricity  direct  from  coal,  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  far 
more  likely  to  revolutionize  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  the  utiU- 
zation  of  the  natural  forms  of  energy ;  hut  it  must  also  be  said 
that  we  are  not  justified,  in  view  of  what  is  now  known  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject,  in  assuming  that  it  will  ever  realize  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  oversanguine  prophets.  If  we  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem according  to  our  ideal,  all  that  is  expected  of  it  would  be 
accomplished ;  but  snch  a  solution  is  highly  improbable,  if  not 
actually  impossible.  Our  ideal  battery  would  be  as  simple  aa  a 
boiler,  and  be  provided  with  a  place  where  coal  could  be  fed  in 
and  another  through  which  the  residue  could  be  removed.  In  a 
boiler,  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  as  well  as  the  quantity  generated, 
can  be  increased  by  simply  increasing  the  size  of  the  fire  box,  but 
this  simplicity  could  not  be  obtained  even  in  our  ideal  battery, 
because  the  electromotive  force  would  remain  the  same  no  matter 
how  much  the  size  of  the  cell  might  be  increased.  To  obtain  ao 
electromotive  force  high  enough  for  practical  purposes  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  large  number  of  cells,  and,  to  feed  these  with- 
out too  much  trouble,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  an  auto- 
matic feeder  capable  of  operating  with  a  degree  of  perfection 
hardly  obtainable  without  the  aid  of  human  intelligenca 

It  may  be  permissible  to  dream  of  such  perfection,  but  we  are 
not  justified  in  assuming  that  it  is  possible.  Electricity  can  be 
obtained  from  chemical  action  only  when  the  material  acted  upon 
is  in  the  electric  circuit.  If  two  metals  are  placed  in  a  solution 
that  can  decompose  one  of  them,  an  electric  current  will  flow  in  a 
wire  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  two  metals.  If  two 
solutions  capable  of  acting  upon  each  other  are  separated  by  a 
porous  partition,  and  into  each  a  plate  attached  to  a  wire  is  im- 
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mersed,  a  cnrrent  -wxW  flow.  If  in  a  Bolution  two  metala  that  are 
not  acted  upon  are  immersed,  a  cnrrent  will  not  flow  in  a  wire  con- 
necting them.  If  into  this  solution  pieces  of  metal  or  other  sub- 
Btances  that  will  be  acted  upon  are  dropped,  no  current  will  be  gen- 
erated,  because  the  chemical  action  takes  place  between  substances 
one  of  whicb  is  not  in  the  electric  chain.  Coal  is  not  a  conductor 
of  electricity,  in  the  practical  Bense;  therefore  it  can  not  be  used 
directly  in  the  electric  circuit,  even  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  oxi- 
dize it  satisfactorily ;  hence  the  only  probable  way  of  solving  the 
coal-battery  problem  is  by  some  indirect  process,  and  this  may 
introduce  complications  great  enough  to  entirely  offset  all  the 
advantages. 

The  belief  that  great  development  will  be  made  along  the  lines 
discnssed  in  the  foregoing  is  confined  to  those  who  possess  some 
familiarity  with  scientific  matters,  bat  the  general  rim  of  intelli- 
gent people  only  have  a  vague  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
these  sources,  and  the  pictures  drawn  by  their  imagination  in  rela- 
tion thereto  are  decidedly  hazy;  with  them  the  greatest  of  all 
fature  achievements  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. This  belief  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  theo- 
retical limitations  are  not  understood,  or  are  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  as  a  consequence  the  average  conception  of  a  perfect 
air  ship,  as  well  as  its  movements  and  velocity,  is  very  different 
from  the  actual  possibilities. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  imagination  and  possi- 
bility, in  this  line,  is  perhaps  in  the  relation  between  the  size  of 
the  ship  and  its  carrying  capacity,  the  latter  being  always  greatly 
magnified.  An  examination  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
illustrations  of  flying  machines  would  show  this  point  very  forci- 
bly. In  many  of  these  pictures  the  force  of  gravity  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  the  ship  being  made  apparently  of  sheet  iron, 
Tery  similar  in  shape  to  a  submarine  torpedo  boat,  the  sustaining 
power  being  obtained  by  means  of  one  or  more  moderate-sized  pro- 
pellers mounted  upon  vertical  shafts,  or  else  equally  small  aero- 
planes. In  those  designs  that  display  a  greater  regard  for  the 
laws  of  Nature,  the  disparity  in  the  proportions  is  not  so  great,  but 
in  all  of  them  it  is  very  decided. 

It  is  evident  that  with  our  present  knowledge  of  science  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  an  air  ship  can  be  kept  afloat,  one 
by  the  use  of  a  balloon  and  the  other  by  means  of  aeroplanes. 
In  the  former  the  sustaining  capacity  is  small  relatively  to  the 
volume,  being  about  one  pound  for  every  fourteen  cubic  feet ;  and 
with  the  latter  it  is  small  relatively  to  the  surface,  being  probably 
not  over  one  pound  to  the  square  foot.  From  this  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  the  carrying  capacity,  even  of  a  craft  of  large  dimen- 
aions,  must  be  small,  very  much  smaller  than  the  popular  notion 
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wonld  make  it.  The  sketch  presented  herewith  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  differeoce  between  reality  and  the  general  ideal,  the 
email  car  shown  in  solid  lines  being  large  enough  to  carry  all  tiie 
passengers  or  freight  that  the  balloon  could  sustain,  and  the  one 
in  dotted  lines  about  the  size  generally  shown  in  illustrations  of 
air  ships.  The  sketch  is  not  above  criticism,  since  it  does  not  give 
the  location  of  the  motor  or  any  means  for  revolring  the  propel- 
ler, bnt  that  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  majority  of  air-ship  picture*, 
and  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  following  a  conmion  custom. 


especially  as  the  object  of  the  sketch  is  only  to  show  the  relation 
between  size  and  carrying  capacity. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  exaggerated  can  be  easily  shown.  The 
balloon  is  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  taper  at  each  end  being  forty  feet. 
From  these  dimensions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  displacement  is 
about  twenty-one  thousand  feet,  and  the  sustaining  capacity 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  any  con- 
serrative  engineer  would  admit  would  be  that  the  apparatus 
could  not  be  constructed  within  this  weight  if  the  same  factor  of 
safety  were  used  as  is  customary  in  designing  any  ordinary  struc- 
ture-, hence,  if  any  carrying  capacity  is  to  be  obtained,  the  weight 
and  strength  of  every  part  must  be  reduced  to  a  point  not  re- 
garded as  permissible  in  ordinary  practice.  Following  this 
course,  we  can  assume  the  weight  of  the  whole  ship  at  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  would  certainly  be  light  considering  its  size ; 
we  would  then  have  a  net  carrying  capacity  of  five  hundred 
pounds — equal  to,  say,  four  men.  The  car  is  drawn  four  foot 
square  and  six  feet  high,  which  is  ample  for  four  passengers.  A 
contemplation  of  the  difference  between  the  size  of  the  balloon 
and  the  car  is  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic believer  in  the  possibilities  of  a€rial  navigation. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  aSroplanes  the  size  can 
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be  considerably  reduced,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  and  if  it  can,  it 
probably  would  not  be  any  benefit,  since,  if  the  area  of  the  planes 
is  reduced,  tbe  pressure  must  be  increased,  and  this  would  result 
in  a  less  efficient  application  of  the  energy  required  to  keep  the 
ship  in  the  air.  Another  mistaken  notion  that  is  accountable  in 
a  great  measure  for  the  belief  in  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
aerial  navigation  is  that  great  velocity  could  be  obtained.  This 
assumption  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  can 
be  easily  shown  that  higher  speed  can  be  attained  on  a  railroad. 
As  is  perfectly  well  known,  the  principal  obstacle  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  extraordinary  velocity  on  railroads  is  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  this  would  be  very  much  greater  in  the  case 
of  an  air  ship  owing  to  the  increased  size.  The  cross-section  of  a 
train  of  csxs  is  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  while  that  of 
au  air  ship  of  the  same  carrying  capacity  would  probably  be  ten 
times  as  great  if  not  more,  and  the  power  required  to  overcome 
atmospheric  resistance  would  be  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  the  energy  necessary  to  propel  the 
shipi  without  saying  anything  about  that  required  to  keep  it  in 
the  air,  would  be  many  times  greater  than  that  required  to  drive 
a  train  of  cars  at  the  same  speed;  hence,  as  a  means  of  rapid 
transit,  aerial  navigation  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  the 
railroad. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  air  ship  would  be 
eeriously  defective,  and  this  is  almost  always  overlooked,  and 
that  ia  in  the  matter  of  making  landings.  Being  a  large  body,  it 
would  necessarily  be  unwieldy,  and  its  motion  in  auy  direction 
could  not  be  arrested  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  therefore  it 
could  uot  make  a  landing  within  a  limited  area.  In  a  dead  calm 
it  could  probably  be  lowered  in  nearly  a  vertical  Hue,  and  thus 
make  a  landing  in  a  contracted  space,  but  if  the  wind  were  blow- 
ing even  at  a  moderate  velocity  the  case  would  be  different.  As 
the  wind  is  always  blowing  more  or  less,  and  as  it  frequently 
changes  its  course  in  a  few  seconds,  the  ship  would  he  tossed 
about  quite  lively  before  it  reached  the  ground.  If  it  came  down 
at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  feet  per  minute,  which  is  a  high 
velocity,  and  the  wind  were  blowing  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per 
hour,  the  side  drift  would  be  three  times  as  great  as  the  vertical 
descent ;  and  if  this  were  counteracted  by  imparting  a  velocity  to 
the  ship  equal  to  that  of  the  wind  and  opposed  to  it,  the  side  draught 
would  be  doubled  if  the  direction  of  the  wind  should  suddenly 
reverse.  It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  to  be  able  to  make  a 
landing  safely,  without  running  the  risk  of  colliding  with  church 
steeples  and  modem  sky-scrapers,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
large  open  space,  and  in  order  that  the  passengers  might  not  have 
to  walk  a  large  portion  of  the  length  of  their  journey  convey- 
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ances  would  have  to  be  provided  to  transport  them  from  the  place 
where  the  ship  might  laod  to  the  station  entrance. 

It  mnst  not  be  assumed  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going that  the  writer  regards  the  solution  of  the  problems  here 
considered  as  of  no  special  valae,  for  his  views  are  juBt  the  oppo- 
site of  this.  The  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  show  that  the  won- 
derful things  that  it  is  expected  will  be  accomplished  b7  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  will  never  he  realized  with  regard  to  some 
because  they  are  not  possible,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  realized 
by  the  others  on  account  of  inherent  defects  that  the  solutions 
may  bring  to  light.  The  coal-battery  problem  will,  no  doubt,  be 
worked  out,  in  some  form  or  other,  but  who  can  tell  whether  the 
objectionable  features  of  it  will  or  will  not  offset  all  its  advan- 
tages ?  The  hot-air  engine  is  a  far  more  perfect  converter  of 
energy,  in  theory,  than  the  steam  engine,  but  its  defects  when  re- 
duced to  a  practical  form  are  such  that  it  is  of  no  value  except 
for  small  power,  and  this  may  also  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with 
the  coal  battery.  The  utilization  of  the  energy  of  tides,  solar 
heat, etc., is  as  possible  to-day  as  at  any  future  time;  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  utilized  is  proof  that  they  are  not  considered  as 
desirable  as  other  forms  of  energy.  In  the  future  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  for  harnessing  them  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  render 
them  available  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  the  present  time, 
but  that  they  will  ever  revolutionize  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
world  and  drive  the  steam  engine  out  of  use  is  hardly  a  remote 
possibility.  Aerial  navigation  will,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  will  never  be  used  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  simply  because  it  can  not,  even  if  developed  to 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  compete  with  transit  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  either  in  speed  or  cost  of  transportation.  It  may  be 
used  in  warfare,  but  more  than  likely  it  will  be  confined  to  pleasure 
purposes. 

The  highest  value  can  obviously  be  given  to  present  research  by  direct- 
iug  it  chiefly  to  those  departmeols  which  are  undergoing  most  rapid  changes 
and  therefore  most  urgently  demand  immediate  study.  The  subject  is  thus 
regarded  by  Prof.  A.  C  Haddon.  who,  trying  to  put  himself  at  the  point  of 
view  of  our  successors  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  asks,  in  Nature, 
what  they  would  wish  we  had  done.  Studies  in  the  structure,  development, 
and  physiol<^y  of  animals,  polar  research  and  deep-sea  research,  will  not 
suffer  materially  if  the  pursuit  of  them  is  delayed  ;  but  "our  first  and  im- 
mediate duty  is  to  earn  for  science  vanishing  knowledge  ;  this  should  be 
the  watchword  of  the  present  day."  In  this  category  are  the  study  of 
native  fauna  and  flora  before  they  are  exterminated  or  crowded  out  or 
mixed  with  introduced  species,  and  the  study  of  native  man  before  he 
is  contaminaled  by  contact  with  civilization.  The  opportunity  for  these 
studies  is  diminishing,  and  once  lost  can  never  be  recovered. 
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ONE  of  the  moet  extensive  and  at  the  eame  time  oue  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  of  insects  in  the  entire  range  of 
entomology  is  that  order  which  has  been  created  to  contain  the 
ants,  bees,  and  wasps  with  their  numeroos  allies.  This  associa- 
tion was  called  the  Hymenoptera  hy  Linnffius,  the  name  having 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  wings  of  the 
winged  forms  are,  daring  flight,  connected  together  by  a  row, 
npon  either  side,  of  small  hooks.  This  is  Kirby's  snggestion 
(Text-book  of  Entomology,  page  103),  but  it  would  seem  more 
probable  that  the  word  Hymenoptera  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
hymen,  a  membrane,  and  ptera,  wings. 

Primarily,  this  order  is  divided  into  the  Terebrantia  and  the 
Acideaia.  In  the  first  named  the  ovipositor  is  employed  as  a 
borer,  while  in  the  second  it  has  become  modified  into  a  sting. 
These  two  subsections  are  by  various  classifiers  again  divided 
into  several  other  divisions,  and  these  again  into  families,  genera, 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  other  natural  alliances  of  animals.  Both 
the  habits  and  structure  of  the  insects  included  in  this  group  are 
characterized  by  great  variety,  and  the  majority  of  its  members 
exhibit  an  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  especially  this 
being  true  in  the  case  of  the  ants  and  wasps.  A  perfect  host  of 
parasitic  insects  also  belong  to  this  group,  attacking  both  the 
larvte  and  eggs  of  other  insects.  Were  all  the  literature  extant 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  ants  alone  got  together,  it  would 
form  by  no  means  a  small  library ;  but  such  a  library  would  be 
completely  overshadowed  were  it  compared  with  a  similar  one 
collected  in  the  case  of  bees.  Of  the  common  honeybee  alone, 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  has  said:  "  No  nation  upon  earth  has  had  so  many 
historians  as  this  remarkable  class  of  insects.  The  patience  and 
sagacity  of  the  nataralist  have  had  an!  ample  field  for  exercise  in 
the  study  of  the  structure,  physiology,  and  domestic  economy  of 
bees;  their  preservation  and  increase  have  been  objects  of  assidu- 
ous care  to  the  agricnlturist;  and  their  repnted  perfection  of 
policy  and  government  have  long  been  the  theme  of  admiration, 
and  have  supplied  copious  materials  for  argument  and  allnsion 
to  the  poet  and  the  moralist  in  every  age.  It  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  celebrated  by  the  Muse  of  Virgil  and  illustrated  by  the 
philosophic  genius  of  Aristotla  Cicero  and  Pliny  record  that 
Aristomachus  devoted  sixty  years  to  the  study  of  these  insects, 
and  Philiscus  is  said  to  have  retired  into  a  remote  wood  that  he 
might  pursue  his  observations  on  them  without  interruption.    A 
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very  great  number  of  authors  have  written  express  treatises  oq 
bees,  periodical  works  have  been  published  relating  exclusively 
to  their  management  and  economy,  and  learned  societies  have 
been  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting  researches  on 
this  subject."  When  we  have  such  facts  aa  these  before  us  one 
is  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  aa  to  what  the  literature  of  tiie 
entire  order  Hymenoptera  would  amount  to  as  a  whole. 

Nor  has  the  historical  naturalist  neglected  the  wasps  in  his 
labors,  for  the  literature  upon  these  remarkable  insects  is  likewise 
very  voluminous.  They  constitute  the  true  Hymenoptera  acu- 
Uaia,  Kirby  using  the 
term  Diploptera,  divid- 
ing them  into  three 
families.  Of  these,  the 
social  wasps  ( Veapida) 
are  represented  by  a 
number  of  genera  in 
various  parts  of  the 
worldjContainingahost 
of  interesting  species. 
Some  of  these  are  of 
small  size,  while  others 
stand  among  the  big- 
gest of  the  entire  group. 
One  form  found  in 
China  and  Japan  meas- 
ures two  inches  across 
the  wings.     Many  of 

FlO.   1.— BCIIBLEBEB  DPUM   DoQWOOD   FuHTER.  theSO  WaSpS    Stlug    Wlth 
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has  been  related  of 
Mitchell,  the  Australian  explorer,  that  he  was  stung  by  a  species 
found  in  that  country,  and  the  pain  caused  thereby  forced  him  to 
scream  out  with  agony.  It  had  the  efEect  of  temporarily  paralyz- 
ing  his  leg,  and  the  great  spot  on  the  limb  occasioned  by  the  in- 
jected poison  did  not  disappear  for  at  least  six  months.  Many 
wasps  are  brilliantly  colored,  while  the  external  structural  parts 
of  others  are  extremely  unique.  For  example,  the  Masartd(B  of 
Africa  and  Australia  is  a  family  in  which  the  antennee  present  a 
great  variety  of  shapes,  some  of  them  even  being  clubbed,  while 
others  are  extremely  long  and  slender.  Numerous  species  of 
wasps  and  hornets  are  fosaorial  by  habit,  either  constructing  un- 
derground burrows  for  themselves  or  else  occupying  those  formed 
by  other  insects.  Some  of  these  types  are  very  large,  some  are 
small,  some  are  solitary  by  habit,  others  live  in  communities. 
We  have  one  big  species  of  fossorial  wasp  that  I  have  studied  at 
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variooa  points  in  the  Atlantic  coast  States.  Last  spring  there 
was  a  large  colony  of  these  established  beneath  the  sweeping 
limbs  of  a  fir  tree  near  the  main  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  ground  in  this  locality  was  riddled  with  their 
barrows.  A  great  many  cases  of  the  sting  of  this  formidable 
wasp  are  known  to  me.  Years  ago  I  knew  of  a  case  where  a  pas- 
senger npon  a  Mississippi  River  boat  was  stung  by  one  of  them 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  man  died  eventually  from 
the  effect  of  it.  The  insect  was  knocked  down  on  the  deck  at 
the  time,  and  was  found  to  be  bearing  a  large  cicada  in  its 
mandibles. 

Some  of  the  smaller  fossorial  wasps  appear  like  large  ants,  the 
females  being  without  wings.  They  also  have  a  sting,  and  are 
clothed  with  a  fine  hairy  coat,  often  of  a  bright  yellow  or  brilliant 
vermilion.  In  New  Mexico,  in  sandy  places,  I  frequently  saw 
these  insects,  bat  never  more  than  one  at  a  time,  and  only  a  few 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  They  have  been  called  "solitary  ants" 
{MutiUa  ?).  There  are  hundreds  of  species  in  the  world  of  these 
fossorial  wasps,  some  winged,  others  wingless ;  some  very  small, 
others  measure  three  or  four  inches  across  the  wings  (Pepaia, 
etc.) ;  while  many  of  them  exhibit  the  most  wonderful  coloring  in 
metallic  blues,  greens,  reds,  and  yellow.  Nearly  all  have  the 
habit  of  paralyzing  other  insects  by  stinging  them,  then  carrying 
their  helpless  victims  to  their  subterranean  nests,  where  they  are 
buried  alive  by  the  side  of  their  eggs,  so  that  when  the  larvae  are 
hatched  out  they  find  a  fresh  repast  awaiting  them  in  the  form  of 
these  living  but  paralyzed  spiders,  caterpillars,  etc.  The  "  mud 
daubers  "  have  the  same  habits,  and  we  all  know  them,  and  how 
they,  with  pellets  of  mud,  build  their  curious  cells  against  walla 
and  fences  and  in  all  sorts  of  places  about  our  country  houses. 
These  are  great  species  to  paralyze  spiders  and  place  them  in  these 
mud  cells  and  sealing  them  up  afterward  for  the  future  use  of 
their  young  (Pelopteu*).  When  collecting  in  New  Orleans  I  fre- 
qnently  did  a  good  day's  work  in  spider  collecting  by  cracking  open 
tiiese  mud  nests.  Packard  also  refers  to  those  sand  and  mud  wasps 
that  dig  deep  holes  in  our  gravel  walks  and  have  the  instinct  to 
sting  grasshoppers  in  one  of  the  thoracic  ganglia,  thus  paralyzing 
the  victim,  in  which  the  wasp  lays  her  eggs ;  and  the  young,  hatch- 
ing,  feed  upon  the  living  but  paralyzed  grasshoppers,  the  store  of 
living  food  not  being  exhausted  until  the  larval  wasp  is  ready  to 
stop  eating  and  finish  its  transformations  {Sphex  ichneumonea). 

In  a  paragraph  above  I  have  referred  to  the  family  Vespidcs 
of  the  group  Difioptera*  and  it  includes  some  of  the  most  inter- 

*  From  the  Greek  dipU*,  doubled,  and  plera,  winga,  referriag  to  the  (act  that  the  rep- 
rcsentaiirea  of  this  family,  when  in  a  stale  of  rep<we,  fold  their  fore  winga  lonf^tudinally. 
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estiug  waaps  and  hornete  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  So 
far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  the  Vesjndce  are  all  social  species,  the 
individuals  consisting  of  males,  fenu^es,  and  neatera.  They  are 
(dso  known  as  the  "paper-making"  wasps,  having  the  habit  of 
constructing  paper  nests  of  various  sizes  and  forms  ia  which 
their  young  are  reared.  Oar  common  brown  wasps  (Polistes)  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  detailed  description.  To  those 
living  anywhere  in  the  Atlantic  States  their  paper  nests  are  very 
familiar,  being  formed  of  a  circular  disk  of  a  single  tier  of  cells, 
being  suspended  at  the  solid  back  by  a  median  pedicle  attached 
to  the  point  chosen  by  the  commnnity  to  build.  Usually  these 
cells  face  downward,  but  occasionally  the  plane  of  the  nest  is  ver- 
tical or  nearly  so,  causing  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  to  lie  horizon- 
tally, or  more  or  less  obliquely.  This  grayish,  papery  stuff  used 
by  the  paper-making  waaps  is  a  composition  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. In  the  case  of  the  common  wasp  it  is  made  by  the 
female  {Vespa  wigaris),  she  using  the  fibers  of  old  wood  for  the 
purpose.  These  she  gnaws  and  kneads  until  they  come  to  be  of  a 
consistence  of  papter'TnacM  pulp^the  mixture  beiQg  assisted  by 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  insect. 

The  paper  hornet  ( Vespa  maculaia)  builds  often  a  very  large 
and  elaborate  nest  of  this  material.  These  structures  are  fre- 
quently found  in  various  localities  in  the  eastern  United  States 
and  elsewhera  The  year  before  last  a  colony  of  them  built  be- 
neath the  eaves  of  the  tower  to  my  residence  in  the  suburban 
parts  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  great  paper  nest  filled  the  entire 
angle  of  the  recess.  When  they  bnild  in  the  forests,  however, 
these  insects  usually  select  the  smaller  limbs  of  bushes  or  trees, 
making  the  nest  more  or  less  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  in  contour. 
Sometimes  these  are  placed  high  up  in  the  trees,  but  again  may 
be  close  to  the  ground.  Two  years  ago  I  discovered  a  deserted 
one  neat  my  present  home  that  was  fastened  to  the  twin  trunks 
of  a  small  dogwood,  its  lower  surface  being  practically  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  It  was  of  an  egg-shaped  form,  with  the  small 
end  downward ;  the  entire  affair  measuring  about  thirty  centi- 
metres by  twenty-two  centimetres,  selecting  for  the  purpose  the 
greatest  vertical  diameter  and  the  longest  horizontal  one  (see  Fig. 
3).  Eight  distinct  layers  composed  the  walls  of  this  nest,  and  its 
entrance,  a  small  oval  opening,  was  situated  low  down  in  front. 
It  contained  three  tiers  of  unipedicled  nests  of  cells,  they  being 
closely  packed  together,  and  the  disks  faced  downward  and  were 
about  a  centimetre  apart.  As  usual,  any  single  cell  was  in  con- 
tact with  all  its  justa-placed  neighbors,  and  when  not  too  closely 
crowded  they  were  seen  to  be  of  a  cylindrical  form,  but  if  the 
crowding  was  closer  they  then  assumed  the  hexagonal  shape.  At 
their  bases  they  were  roanded,  while  inferiorly  they  were  open 
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and  exhibited  the  various  means  by  which  the  young  had  escaped 
when  the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  them  to  do  so.  In  some 
cases  the  thiu  paper  cap  was  perforated ;  in  others  it  had  been 
lifted  as  a  cover ;  while,  finally,  in  some  it  was  practically  gone 
altogether.  Paper  hornets  will,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
ever  had  any  experience  of  the  kind,  sally  forth  in  numbers  and 
protect  their  nest  by  winged  attacks  en  masse  and  in  loose  order, 
their  stings  being  no  trifling  matter  in  many  cases.   I  have  before 


me  another  very  pretty  nest  of  this  kind  found  in  the  same  local- 
ity, but  built  by  a  different  species.  It  is  no  bigger  than  an  ordi- 
nary peg  top,  being  attiched  to  the  twig  of  a  blackberry  vine  by 
its  large  end,  the  apex,  looking  directly  downward,  being  occu- 
pied by  a  single  circular  aperture  leading  to  the  interior.  Ex- 
ternally this  little  structure  is  very  smooth,  and  it  contains  but 
one  small  disk,  composed  of  but  seven  or  eight  cells. 

Other  communities  of  social  hornets  build  their  vespiaries  in 
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the  hollows  of  trees  and  logs,  which  they  occasionally  clean  out 
to  render  the  places  fit  for  their  purposes. 

Arthur  Shipley,  in  describlDg  some  of  the  habits  of  the  Ves- 
pidcB,  has  said  in  part  that  ihe  workers  among  hornets  "  are 
females  in  which  the  ovary  remains  undeveloped ;  they  resemble 
the  perfect  female  in  external  appearance,  but  are  slightly 
smaller.  Unlike  the  bees',  the  wasps'  community  is  annual, 
existing  for  one  summer  only.  Most  of  the  members  die  at  the 
approach  of  autumn,  but  a  few  females  which  have  been  ferti- 
lized hibernate  through  the  winter,  sheltered  under  stones  or  hol- 
low trees.  In  the  spring  and  with  the  returning  of  warm  weather 
the  female  regains  her  activity  and  emerges  from  her  hiding 
place.  She  then  sets  about  finding  a  convenient  place  for  build- 
ing a  nest  and  establishing  a  new  colony," 

The  methods  of  making  the  paper  cells  and  their  arrangement, 
the  laying  of  the  eggs  in  them,  and  the  rearing  of  the  young  are 
practically  much  the  same  in  both  the  common  wasps  and  the 
social  paper  hornets.  So  Professor  Shipley,  after  describing  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  nest  of  the  common  wasp  ( Vespa  wl- 
garia) — how  she  lays  a  single  egg  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the 
first  three  cells,  and  then  this,  the  foundress  of  the  society,  "  con- 
tinues to  add  cells  to  the  comb,  and  as  soon  as  the  grubs  appear 
from  the  first-laid  eggs  she  has  in  addition  to  tend  and  feed  them." 

"  The  grubs  are  apodal,  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  either 
end ;  the  mandibles  bear  three  teeth ;  the  mazillee  and  labiiuu  are 
represented  by  fleshy  tubercles.  The  body,  including  the  head, 
consists  of  fourteen  segments,  which  bear  lateral  tubercles  and 
spiracles.  They  have  no  arms.  They  are  suspended  with  the  head 
downward  in  the  cells,  and  require  a  good  d^  of  attention,  being 
fed  by  their  mother  upon  insects  which  are  well  chewed  before 
they  are  given  to  the  larvae,  or  upon  honey.  At  the  same  time 
the  mother  is  enlarging  and  deepening  the  cells  in  which  they 
live,  building  new  cells  and  laying  more  eggs,  which  are  usually 
suspended  in  the  same  angle  of  each  cell.  The  development 
within  the  egg  takes  eight  days. 

"  After  about  a  fortnight  the  grubs  cease  to  feed,  and,  forming 
a  silky  cover  to  their  cells,  become  pupse.  This  quiescent  state 
lasts  about  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  emerge  as 
the  imago  or  perfect  insect.  The  silky  covering  of  the  cell  is 
round  or  convex  outward,  and  to  leave  the  cell  the  insect  either 
pushes  it  out,  when  it  opens  like  a  box  lid,  or  gnaws  a  round  hole 
through  it.  As  soon  as  the  cell  is  vacated  it  is  cleaned  out  and 
another  egg  deposited.  In  this  way  two  or  three  larvae  occupy 
successively  the  same  cell  during  the  summer.  The  first  wasps 
that  appear  in  a  nest  are  neuters  or  workers,  and  these  at  once 
set  to  work  to  enlarge  the  comb  and  feed  the  larvte,  etc  .  ,  . 
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"  In  a  favorable  season,  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  food 
plentiful,  a  nest  may  contain  many  thousands  of  cells  full  of 
wasps  in  varioos  stages  of  development,  and,  aa  each  cell  is  occu- 
pied two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  those  authori- 
ties who  put  the  Qumher  of  the  members  of  the  community  as 
high  as  thirty  thousand  are  probably  not  far  wrong, 

"At  the  approach  of  autumn  the  society  begins  to  break  up ; 
the  males  fertiUze  the  females  while  flying  high  in  the  air;  they 
then  die,  often  within  a  few  hours.  The  workers  leave  the  nest, 
carrying  with  them  any  grubs  that  remain  in  the  cells,  and  both 
soon  perish.  The  nest  is  entirely  deserted.  The  females  which 
have  been  fertilized  creep  into  crevices  under  stones  or  trees  or 
hide  among  moss,  and  hibernate  until  the  warmth  of  the  follow- 
ing spring  induces  them  to  leave  their  hiding  places  and  set  about 
founding  a  new  community." 

Where  hornets  or  wasps  occur  in  very  large  numbers  they  fre- 
quently, at  certain  seasons,  do  considerable  damage  to  fruit  and 
forest  trees  by  gnawing  off  the  bark  to  build  their  paper  nests. 
They  destroy  the  fruit  they  attack,  living  as  they  do  upon  the 
juices  extracted  from  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  insects 
are  very  useful  in  that  they  likewise  feed  on  flies  and  other  in- 
sects, and  so  very  materially  diminish  the  numbers  of  these  pests. 
Some  wasps  live  in  part  upon  honey,  which  they  collect  from  the 
most  open-petaled  flowers,  and  thus  to  a  very  moderate  extent 
they  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  flower  fertilizer&  Kirkland 
says,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Naturalist,  that  "  the 
paper  hornet  {Vespa  maculaia)  often  enters  my  nucleus  hives, 
when  I  am  rearing  Italian  queen  bees,  and  captures  the  young 
queen  in  the  midst  of  her  little  colony,  usually  just  after  she  has 
commenced  her  first  layiug,  I  have  seen  this  depredator  enter 
the  small  hive,  drag  out  the  queen,  and  fly  away  with  her  to  the 
woods"  (page  62).  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Polistea 
store  up  honey  which  is  poisonous,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  collected  from  poisonous  flowers.  They  are  found  in  South 
America,  where  also  species  of  the  genus  Cha/rtergua  occur — 
wasps  that  make  a  very  remarkable  and  tough  nest,  with  fuunel- 
shaped  combs  inside,  arranged  one  inside  of  another,  nest  fashion, 
but  not  in  contact  except  at  their  points  of  suspension.  At  the 
apices  of  these  cones  occur  the  apertures  of  entrance  for  the  in- 
mates to  pass  up  among  the  conical  tiers.  Icaria,  a  genus  repre- 
sented in  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Madagascar, 
contains  some  very  remarkable  species.  Some  of  them  have  the 
power  of  contracting  the  hinder  segments  of  the  abdomen  so  far 
within  the  body  that  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  have  been 
broken  off.  Many  of  these  species  are  very  small  and  brilliantly 
colored,  and  often  build  curiously  shaped  little  paper  nests. 
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Wasps  and  hornets  are  not  without  their  enemies,  for  their  nests 
are  frequently  infested  by  parasitical  insects  that  feed  upon  their 
grubs.  According  to  Shipley, "  In  the  tropics  some  species  are 
attacked  by  fungi,  Qie  hyphee  of  which  protrude  between  the  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen  and  give  the  wasp  a  yery  extraordinary 
appearance." 

From  the  wasps  and  hornets  I  next  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
a  few  of  the  species  of  bees,  omitting,  however,  anything  in  refer- 
ence to  the  common  hive  bee  (A^is  nKlI^Jlca),  of  which  insect 
entire  volumes  have  been  written. 

Hundreds  of  species  of  wild  bees  are  now  known,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  many 
species  yet  remain  to  he  described  by  the  entomologists.  Those 
found  have  been  arranged  in  the  two  families  AndxenidAx,  and 
ApidcB  by  Kirby,  and  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of  genera. 
In  the  first  family  all  the  species  are  solitary  of  habit,  while  in 
the  second  both  eoUtary  and  social  species  are  found.  True  honey- 
bees are  found  wild  in  tiiis  country,  and  the  species  most  nearly 
allied  to  them  with  us  is  the  common  bumblebee  (Bombus),  of 
which  genus  upward  of  fifty  species  or  more  occur  in  Korth 
America.  This  bee,  or  rather  a  queen  of  this  species,  hibernates 
all  winter,  but  early  in  the  spring  makes  her  nest.  This  may  be 
under  any  old  log  or  piece  of  turf  or  the  vacated  nest  of  a  field 
mouse,  A  dozen  eggs  or  so  are  laid  in  a  mixture  she  makes  of 
pollen  and  honey,  and  the  young  appear  in  series  from  egg  to 
imago,  the  period  of  development  being  of  no  great  length.  From 
this  time  on  the  study  of  the  colony  is  full  of  interest,  bat  the 
sequence  of  events  is  not  altogether  unlike  what  has  been  de- 
scribed above  for  the  wasps,  the  nature  of  the  nest  and  the  fate  of 
the  eggs  when  first  deposited  being  the  main  difference. 

Bumblebees  are  preyed  upon  by  a  variety  of  pareksites,  the 
most  curious  being  a  species  of  Apaihus,  an  insect  so  closely  re- 
sembling its  h(»t  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  expert  to  detect 
the  one  from  the  other.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  tunnels  in  poeta,  planks,  and  similar  places  made  by  that 
large  species  known  as  the  Virginian  carpent^  bee  {Xylocopa  vir- 
ginica) ;  and  then,  too,  we  have  its  pretty  little  ally,  the  bright 
pea-green  Ceratina  dujUa,  that  constructs  similar  tunnels  in  such 
plants  as  have  a  pithy  center,  as  reeds  and  elderberry  bushes. 
These  tunnels  in  either  case  are  intended  to  hold  the  calls  ia 
which  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  the  young  reared.  The  habits 
of  the  tailor  or  leaf-cutting  bee  are  even  still  more  interesting 
{Megachile  eentuncularis).  They  have  8trong,sharp-cuttingjaw8, 
by  means  of  which  they  cut  away  bits  of  leaves  to  be  used  in  the 
formation  of  their  celU,  the  site  of  the  nest  being  in  elder  stalka 
or  under  planks  or  in  the  hollows  of  certain  trees.    Their  very 
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interesting  habits  hare  been  closely  studied  by  a  number  of 
naturalists.  Mason  baes  of  the  genus  Oamia  are  also  small  and 
brilliantly  colored,  bine  oi  green,  having  habits  somewhat  akin 
to  those  of  MegaehHe.  A  European  species  is  said  to  build  her 
cells  of  mnd,  depositing  them  in  the  empty  shells  of  snails.  Many 
other  species  of  this  genus  Osmia,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
possess  habits  full  of  interest  to  us,  that  have  been  described  in 
the  books  with  greater  or  less  detail.  Then  we  have  the  less 
intelligent  types  of  those  bees  that  burrow  in  the  gronnd,  that 
are  solitary,  and  leave  their  young  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
Theee  fossorial  bees  see  their  types  in  such  forms  or  species  as 
the  common  Andrena  vieina,  that  I  have  observed  in  many  parts 
of  New  England.  Parasitic  bees,  called  cuckoo  bees  (as  Nomada 
sex-faaciaia),  prey  upon  these  fossorial  forms,  snch  as  Andrena  or 
its  allies  of  the  genus  Halidua  and  others,  by  laying  their  eggs 
in  their  nests.  They  are  also  infested  by  numerous  other  para- 
sites, such  as  by  certain  ichneumon  flies  and  oil  beetles  (i£elo€)r 
and  others.  Some  of  the  South  American  bees  are  destitute  of 
stings  {Melipoma,  Trigona),  and  I  have  frequently  seen  a  large  bee 
here  near  Washington  that  does  not  sting.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Bornbus,  but  the  fore  part  of  the  head  is  nearly  all  of  a  very 
pale  yellow,  almost  white. 

Carder  bees  {Bomhi  muacorum)  are  known  to  all  frequenters  of 
open  fields  and  meadows,  after  the  haying  season  has  commenced. 
A  popular  writer  at  hand  says :  "  They  select  for  their  nest  a  shal- 
low excavation  in  the  ground  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  or,  if  such 
a  one  is  not  to  be  found,  they  make  one  with  prodigious  labor. 
This  they  cover  over  with  a  dome  of  moss,  or  sometimes  with 
withered  grass.  They  collect  their  materials  by  pushing  them 
along  upon  the  gronnd,  working  backward  like  the  tumblebugs. 
Frequently  in  the  spring  a  single  female  founds  a  colony,  and  by 
perseverance  collects  the  mossy  covering  in  the  way  described ; 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  hive  ia  populous  and  can  afford  more 
hands,  there  is  an  ingenious  division  of  this  labor,  A  file  of  bees, 
to  the  number  sometimes  of  half  a  dozen,  is  established  from  the 
nest  to  the  mose  or  grass  which  they  intend  to  use,  the  heads  of 
all  the  file  of  bees  being  turned  from  the  nest  and  toward  the 
material.  The  last  bee  of  the  file  lays  hold  of  some  of  the  moss 
with  her  mandibles,  disentangles  it  from  the  rest,  and,  having 
carded  it  with  her  fore  legs  into  a  sort  of  felt  or  small  bundle,  she 
pushes  it  under  her  body  to  the  next  bee,  who  passes  it  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  next,  and  so  on  till  it  is  brought  to  the  border 
of  the  nest — in  the  same  way  as  we  sometimes  see  sugar  loaves 
conveyed  from  a  cart  to  a  warehouse  by  a  file  of  porters  throwing 
them  from  one  to  another.  The  elevation  of  the  dome,  which  is 
all  built  from  the  interior,  is  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
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level  of  the  field.  Besides  the  moss  or  grass,  they  freqaestly 
employ  coarse  wax  to  form  the  ceiling  of  the  vault,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  rain  and  preventing  high  winds  from  deatroy- 
iug  it.  "Within  this  retreat  the  eggs  present  an  appearance  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  bumblebea" 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Komans  the  error  was  widely  credited  that  bees  made  their  nesta 
and  reared  their  young  in  the  carcaasee  of  dead  animals;  and, 
although  these  people  knew  that  bees  were  governed  by  a  ruler, 
they  labored  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  king  and  not  a 
queen.  Such  ignorance  can  easily  he  overlooked,  however,  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  it  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date 
that  we  have  woi^ed  out  the  biology  of  these  insects,  and,  as  it  ia, 
there  yet  remains  the  greater  part,  hy  all  odds,  of  their  natural 
history  of  which  we  know  little  or  absolutely  nothing,  and  to 
which  must  still  be  added  that  of  the  host  of  species  of  this  order 
yet  to  be  discovered  and  made  known  to  science. 
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Br  EDUDND  NOBLE. 

ONE  of  the  many  interesting  things  about  evolation,  oftener 
taken  for  granted  than  formally  recognized,  is  the  fact  that 
the  changes  which  everywhere  accompany  and  constitute  it  have 
their  rise  in  a  simple  excess  of  pressure  in  one  direction  over  the 
pressure  in  another.  For  all  movement,  whether  it  be  of  simple 
or  of  complex  matter,  whether  it  he  of  an  inorganic  or  an  organic 
system,  whether  it  involve  will  and  conscious  perception  or  not, 
is  in  every  case  and  under  every  conceivable  set  of  circnmstances 
movement  in  a  single  mode — that  is  to  say,  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  least  resistance,  or  from  the  direction  of  the 
greatest  traction  or  stress.*  If  we  look  to  the  origin  of  the  move- 
ment, we  shall  speak  of  acting  aa  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
stress;  if  we  consider  the  resistances  in  the  presence  of  which 
movement  is  produced,  we  shall  regard  acting  as  in  the  direction 
of  the  least  resistance.  But,  however  we  may  describe  it,  the 
truth  of  the  law  is  obvious,  since  it  follows  from  the  very  nature 
of  movement.  For  if  a  body  he  equally  stressed  from  all  direc- 
tions  it  will  not  move,  while  if  it  be  stressed  differentially — in  one 
direction  more  than  in  other  directions — it  will  move  in  the  line 
of,  or  away  from,  the  greatest  stress.  Now,  as  all  movement  must 
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take  place  Id  the  presence  of  or  against  resistance,  a  body  which 
movea  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  stress  neceaearily  moves  in  the 
direction  of  the  least  streas,  and  it  is  this  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least  stress  which  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance. 

We  have  next  to  note  what  is  meant  by  the  greatest  stress. 
This  is  not  necessarily  a  stress  applied  at  a  single  moment  in  time 
or  at  a  single  point  in  space.  The  movement  of  a  billiard  ball,  for 
example,  may  be  determined  for  part  of  its  conrae  wholly  by  the 
blow  given  with  the  cue,  but  the  cushions  soon  come  into  action, 
and  thus  the  total  conrse  of  the  ball  is  decided,  not  solely  by  the 
cue,  but  by  the  cue  and  all  subsequent  stresses  of  the  cushions 
and  balls  that  happen  to  be  struck.  In  like  manner,  the  initial 
impulse  is  given  to  the  cannon  ball  by  the  exploding  gunpowder, 
yet  this  initial  stress  is  immediately  complicated  with  gravitative 
action ;  and  when  we  say  that  such  a  ball  moves  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  stress,  we  mean  not  simply  the  direction  originally  given 
by  the  cannon,  but  the  whole  direction  as  determined  by  cannon, 
gravity,  and  atmosphere.  The  greatest  stress  determining  the 
direction  of  movement,  then,  is  a  stress  made  np,  not  only  of  the 
initial  stress,  but  also  of  all  subsequent  determinations  encoun- 
tered as  resistances  by  the  moving  body  in  its  course;  and  when 
we  say  that  a  body  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance, 
we  mean  that  its  total  movement  is  determined  by  the  total 
of  greatest  stresses.  It  is  true  that  a  distinction  may  be  made 
between  the  original  impulse  given  to  a  body  and  the  subsequent 
stress  or  stresses  entailed  upon  it  by  its  own  movement,  and  due 
to  contact  with  other  bodies  at  rest  or  in  motion.  It  is  an  active 
stress,  for  example,  which  gives  the  initial  impulse  to  the  billiard 
ball ;  it  is  a  reactive  stress  by  which  the  cnshion  deflects  the  ball 
from  its  original  coursa  But  this  distinction  is  little  more  than 
formal ;  the  whole  of  the  stresses  determining  movement,  however 
easy  it  may  be  to  analyze  them  into  parte,  must  be  regarded  in 
their  totality ;  for  if  we  have  to  account  for  movements  that 
take  place  in  time  in  their  totality,  we  must  consider  the  determi- 
nations to  those  movemente  in  their  totality. 

The  law  of  least  resistance,  as  we  may  briefly  call  it,  flnds 
exemplification  alike  in  the  realm  of  life  and  in  the  world  of 
inanimate  things.  Not  only  are  all  movements  of  masses  and 
their  parte — from  the  descent  of  a  bowlder  down  the  hillside  to 
the  revolutions  of  planete  in  their  orbite ;  from  the  activities  of 
gas  molecules  in  a  chemist's  laboratory  to  the  movements  of  cos- 
mical  aggregation  out  of  which  sans  arise — due  to  a  differential 
fitresB  producing  motion  in  the  presence  of  resistance  to  that 
motion :  the  law  is  valid  also  for  the  activities  of  animals,  since, 
if  the  molecular  forces  embodied  in  an  organic  system  impel  that 
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system  to  move  to  particular  ends  in  the  interest  of  msintenance,  it 
can  not  move  to  such  ends  save  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resist- 
ance. Thns,  if  a  stone  thrown  at  a  mark  takes  the  shortest  roate, 
having  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  influences  which  act  npon  it,  so 
a  pedestrian  goes  to  his  destination  by  the  shortest  way  which  the 
circumstances  permit.  A  volume  of  ateam  finds  exit  from  an 
overstrained  boiler  at  the  weakest  point ;  so  by  the  weakest  point 
an  animal  escapes  from  its  cage.  As  a  river  Sows  through  its 
channel,  determined  to  that  path  by  the  resistance  which  pre> 
vents  deviation  from  it,  so  the  traveler  is  held  to  the  beaten  track 
by  the  broken  and  difficult  ground  on  each  side  of  it.  A  bullet  is 
diverted  by  some  obstacle  suddenly  encountered ;  the  root  of  a 
plant  coils  round  the  stone  it  meets ;  the  railway  engineer  usually 
carries  bis  line  round  an  obstruction  instead  of  through  it;  the 
secondary  current  of  an  induction  coil  avoids  a  journey  of  many 
miles  by  leaping  through  a  flaw  in  the  insulation ;  a  dishonest 
pupil  avoids  work  at  examination  by  copying  the  replies  of  a 
fellow-student.  The  light  wave  makes  its  way,  roughly  tpeakiog, 
spirally  through  ether ;  objects  of  large  surface  and  slow  descent, 
such  as  certain  suitably  shaped  pieces  of  paper,  descend  tiirough 
the  atmosphere  in  a  spiral  path ;  a  bubble  of  air  ascends  spirally 
through  water;  the  plant  climbs  a  tree  by  spiral  windings;  a 
horse  mounting  a  steep  ascent  with  a  heavy  load  takes  a  zigzag 
or  spiriform  course;  men  ascend  and  descend  by  spiral  stair- 
ways ;  water  sinks  through  an  orifice  spirally,  and  the  descent  of 
a  whirlpool  is  a  spiral ;  boring  instruments,  such  as  gimlets,  au- 
gers, corkscrews,  have  spiral  blades.  The  hunter  seeks  particular 
animals  at  pools  and  watercourses  which  they  frequent,  as  certain 
mednsEe  throng  to  water  traversed  by  a  beam  of  light  because  the 
Illumination  attracts  thither  small  Crustacea  upon  which  they 
feed.  Earthworms,  in  drawing  leaves  into  their  holes,  ieis»  the 
leaf  at  such  a  point  as  will  permit  its  passage  into  the  hole  with 
the  least  amount  of  resistance ;  a  man  carrying  a  ladder  on  his 
shoulder  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare  carefully  regulates  his 
movements  so  as  to  avoid  collisions.  Men  escape  from  an  invested 
city  by  utilizing  the  wind ;  the  invested  dandelion  balloons  its  eeed 
to  a  place  where  it  can  grow  in  safety.  Certain  organisms  wear 
the  garb  of  others  in  order  to  increase  the  ease  of  their  existence  ; 
certain  men  mimic  their  fellows  to  the  like  end  of  diminishing 
resistance.  As  a  mother  disguises  her  child's  medicine  in  sugar 
or  sirup,  so  plants  offer  their  seeds  to  animals  in  sweetly  fla- 
vored fruits.  Bees  construct  their  combs  in  the  form  that  secures 
the  utmost  capacity  for  storage  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
building  material  and  therefore  of  energy;  so  human  builders 
attain  in  their  constructious  a  maximum  of  needed  effect  with  the 
lowest  minimum  expenditure  of  material  and  labor.    A  general 
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carrying  on  war,  a  atatesman  condnoting  affairs  of  government,  a 
merchant  engaged  in  bneineBs  negotiations,  alike  take  the  path 
which,  having  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  circomstaQces,  offers 
the  least  amount  of  reeiatance  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in 
view. 

All  inorganic  and  organic  moTemente  are  therefore  alike  in 
the  fact  tiiat  each  is  due  to  a  greatest  stress,  and  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  a  least  resisttmce.  It  is  tme,  of  coarse,  that  a 
pedestrian  does  not  rehonnd,  like  the  billiard  ball,  from  tiie  re- 
sistauces  which  he  encounters  in  trying  to  find  the  easiest  path 
throngh  a  forest  or  over  the  moontaina ;  yet  he  consciously  seeks 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  does  so  because  he  is  diverted 
into  it  by  the  greater  resistuices  of  all  other  paths ;  these  greater 
resistances  become  part  of  the  greatest  stress  which  determines 
the  form  of  his  movement,  jast  as  the  reactive  stress  of  the  cnsh- 
ions  forms  part  of  the  greatest  stress  that  determines  the  path  of 
the  billiard  ball.  Inorganic  and  organic  movements  differ  from 
each  ot^er  simply  in  the  fact  that  by  living  animals  the  path  of 
least  reaistuice  is  more  or  less  consciously  chosen,  while  in  the 
inorganic  world  the  path  of  least  resistance  is  not  chosen.  And 
this  nnlikeness  arises  out  of  a  more  fandamental  nnlikeness  still, 
from  the  fact  that  movement  in  the  realm  of  the  organic  has  end 
for  its  concomitant,  though  not  necessarily  conscious  end,  while 
in  the  motion  of  things  inanimate  end  is  wholly  absent.  Organic 
movements,  that  is  to  say,  are  all  directed  to  some  end,  while  in 
the  realm  of  the  inorganic,  movements  are  simply  unintelligent 
effects,  results,  or  products  of  differential  stress.  In  the  form  of 
organic  movement,  end  plays  a  most  important  part,  while  in  in- 
organic movement  it  has  no  part  at  alL  Thus  a  pedestrian  may 
find  a  circuitous  route  through  a  forest  the  easiest  if  his  only  end 
be  to  pass  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible ;  yet,  should  botaniz- 
ing be  his  object,  the  form  of  his  movement  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent, and  may  very  well  be  the  direction  of  greatest  resistance,  so 
far  as  physical  obstacles  to  movement  are  concerned.  In  the  case, 
moreover,  of  particular  ends,  numerous  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  choice  present  themselves.  The  more  direct  path  up  a 
mountain  is  chosen  in  preference  to  the  one  less  direct,  yet,  when 
the  "  easier "  path  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  traveler  takes  the 
safer  and  more  difficult  passage.  So  the  more  efGcient  tool  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  less  perfect  instrument ;  and  so,  out  of  numberless 
ways  in  which  the  ends  of  life  are  to  be  reached,  men  instinc- 
tively and  consciously  choose  those  which,  by  encountering  the 
least  possible  resistances,  involve  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
effort.  la  the  case  of  organic  movements,  economy  of  energy  is 
possible  because  of  the  presence  of  end,  the  existence  of  various 
ways  of  reaching  it,  and  the  possibility  of  choosing  the  one  which 
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inTolves  the  least  expenditure  of  energy.  In  the  case  of  inor- 
ganic moyements  then  ie  no  such  economy,  since  thoee  move- 
ments are  mere  effects,  and  comply  unvaryingly  with  the  laws  of 
mechanicB.  Finally,  the  exertion  of  choice  by  an  organism  does 
not  determine  whether  movement  shall  take  place  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  least  resietance  or  not — for  that  is  the  inevitable  mode 
of  all  movements,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic—but  whether  the 
energy  expended  in  the  differential  or  greatest  stress  producing 
movement  shall  be  a  larger  or  a  smaller  quantity. 

We  have  next  to  note  that  the  economy  of  energy  which  is 
possible  in  organic  movements  has  two  forms.  There  is  economy 
in  the  realm  of  the  conscious  will,  exemplified  in  movements  by 
which  animals  reach  various  ends ;  and  there  is  an  economy  in 
the  realm  of  the  unconscious  life  of  the  organism  by  which  the 
parts  thereof  rearrange  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  the 
expenditure  of  effort  in  the  work  of  maintenance.  For,  whenever 
function  is  imposed  by  the  organism  npon  certain  of  its  parts,  such 
parts,  moving  Into  configurations  of  least  resistance,  set  up  the 
intelligent  adaptations  which  we  know  as  organs.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  a  tool  and  an  organ  is  that  the  former  has  been 
consciously  shaped  by  man,  whereas  the  latter  has  arisen  through 
the  unconsciously  effected  rearrangements  of  living  molecules 
upon  which  function  has  been  imposed  by  the  organism.  All 
organs,  like  all  tools,  are  paths  of  least  resistance,  ways  of  reach- 
ing  ends  of  organic  maintenance  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
effort.  Simultaneously,  moreover,  with  the  saving  of  energy 
spared  through  the  gradual  perfecting  of  organs,  there  goes  on  a 
gradual  improvement  of  the  ends  which  such  organs  are  uncon- 
sciously produced  to  reach.  For  this  is  simply  to  say  that  all 
effort  saved  by  an  organism  through  increase  of  the  efliciency  of 
its  organs  and  processes  goes — the  circumstances  being  favorable 
^to  increase  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  its  relation  to  the 
environment,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  activities  of 
maintenance. 

The  way  in  which  organic  molecules  move  into  configurations 
that  offer  the  least  resistance  to  their  special  activities  may  be 
seen  in  similar  structural  formations  which  are  more  or  less 
unconsciously  assumed  hy  human  beings.  One  of  these  is  the 
hahlt  of  taking  turn  by  people  waiting,  say,  at  the  box  office  of  & 
theatre — a  configuration  which  is  assumed  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, because  it  is  the  one  which,  under  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, involves  conditions  of  least  resistuice.  Ttiere  is  a 
similar  selection  of  conformations  involving  a  maximum  of  ease 
in  the  manner  in  which  pedestrians  avoid  collision  with  each 
other.  The  throng  in  movement  on  the  crowded  sideways  of  a 
great  city  divides  itself  naturally  and  without  conscious  d^ibera- 
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tion  into  two  Btreams  going  in  contrary  directions,  each  pnnming 
its  particular  course  without  the  slightest  resistance  from  the 
other,  and  to  the  manifest  advantage,  both  in  amount  of  energy 
expended  and  speed  of  movement,  of  every  individual  concerned. 

The  history  of  social  and  industrial  ascent  is,  throughout,  a 
record  of  the  lesseniug  of  the  resistance  encountered  in  the  attain- 
ment of  human  ends,  as  well  as  of  the  constant  improvement  of 
those  ends.  Social  ascent  not  only  diminishes  resistance  within 
the  tribe,  community,  or  nation ;  it  everywhere  lessens  external 
aggression,  substitutes  mutual  aid  for  the  antagonisms  of  con- 
flict, and  enables  men  to  devote  energy  spent  in  war  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Step  by  step  with  this  lessening  of  resistance  by 
tbe  reduction  of  conflict,  there  goes  on  within  the  social  body, 
and  between  the  group  of  social  bodies,  those  co-operative  move- 
ments which,  by  tending  to  unify  men,  gradually  bring  to  the  aid 
of  the  individual  the  whole  power  of  the  social  organism.  In  the 
beginning  there  is  little  industrial  co-operation :  each  man  is  his 
own  agriculturist,  hunter,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  soldier — each, 
that  is  to  say,  discharges  for  himself  the  work  which  individual 
maintenance  involves.  But  little  by  little  men  discover  the 
superior  ease  of  mutual  aid,  and  as  they  leam  the  value  of  the 
division  of  labor,  the  function  of  maintenance,  originally  exer- 
cised almost  wholly  by  each  individual  for  himself,  comee  more 
and  more  to  be  distributed  among  sets  of  individuals  specially 
differentiated  for  the  tasks  allotted  to  them,  and  finally  there 
arise  those  wider  interdependencies  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial co-operation  that  bind  the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  clime 
nnder  the  sun  in  bonds  of  mutual  indebtedness.  That  the  whole 
of  this  movement  is  a  movement  of  constantly  increasing  economy 
of  energy  in  the  reaching  of  special  ends,  and  of  constant  ascent 
in  the  scope  and  perfection  of  those  ends,  will  be  evident  when 
we  remember  that  the  lower  we  go  down  in  the  scale  of  human 
existence — to  the  stages  where  coacting  is  least  developed — the 
more  rudely  and  imperfectly  are  the  ends  of  maintenance  reached, 
and  the  more  completely  is  the  time  of  the  organism  exhausted 
in  attaining  them,  while  the  higher  we  look  in  co-operatiou  the 
more  efGciently  are  those  ends  accomplished,  and  the  leas  time  is 
taken  up  in  their  performance. 

The  way  in  which  labor  is  reduced  and  end  perfected,  both  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  time  in  which  it  is  performed, 
has  been  shown  in  mauy  familiar  examples  of  co-operative  acting. 
Tbe  advantages  of  giving  particular  tasks  to  specialized  sets  of 
workmen  in  such  processes  as  those  of  coining  and  pin-making  is 
well  knows.  The  gradual  improvement  of  tools — which  are  really 
means  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community  of  individuals,  and  must  therefore  share  in  the  move- 
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tneot  of  ascent  in  which  those  individTuds  are  engaged— yields  in 
its  every  detail  an  illtutration  of  the  mode  of  aU  moTement.  At 
first,  tools  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  men  reached  their  ends 
with  labor  enormona  compared  with  that  needed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  ends  to-day ;  bnt  in  proportion  as  they  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  of  the  properties  of  things,  of 
how  things  act  and  may  be  acted  apon,  and  of  the  means  and 
methods  by  which  desired  resalts  may  be  brought  about — in  pro- 
portion, moreover,  ae  human  need,  widening  and  becoming  more 
varied  with  human  ascent,  made  demand  for  a  larger  number  and 
a  greater  variety  of  implements — in  such  proportion  did  men  per- 
fect, not  only  tiieir  tools,  but  also  the  ends  possible  of  attainment 
therewith.  To  the  implements,  moreover,  once  used  only  by  in- 
dividuals, there  have  been  added  the  tools  called  into  service  as 
social  appliances  by  groups  of  men,  and  finally  by  the  whole  com- 
munity.  Thus  the  progress  of  tools  has  been  an  ascent,  not  only 
from  tjie  sandals  of  rawhide  to  the  shoe  of  oivilized  races,  from 
the  knife  of  stone  to  the  modem  blade  of  steel,  from  the  sticks 
rubbed  together  to  the  lucifer  match,  from  the  sling  to  the  rifle, 
from  the  bone  needle  to  the  sewing  machine,  and  from  the  gnomoK 
and  the  clepsydra  to  the  timepiece — it  has  also  meant  the  gradual 
development  of  such  social  mechanisms  as  steamboats,  railways, 
street  cars,  post  offices,  telegraphs,  and  the  lik&  Finally,  all  such 
improvement,  whether  of  the  individual  or  the  social  appliance, 
has  been,  from  first  to  last,  progress  in  the  economy  of  the  labor 
needed  for  particular  ends  and  perfection  of  the  ends  themselTes. 
niuBtrations  of  the  law  of  least  resistance  may  also  be  drawn 
from  the  realm  of  mind.  The  need  of  economizing  energy  in 
thought  is  one  which,  however  conscions  or  unconscious  we  may 
be  of  it,  dominates  and  directs,  so  to  speak,  all  our  mental  activi- 
ties. This  is  suggested  by  the  familiar  antithesis  between  breadth 
and  profundity  of  acquirements — by  the  fact  that  artistic  genius 
is  usually  divorced  from  depth  of  intellect,  that  speculative  ability 
is  rarely  associated  with  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  the  thinker 
who  is  deeply  versed  in  general  principles  is  almost  never  a  spe- 
cialist, that  the  poet  is  only  phenomenally  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
that  the  power  to  think  origim^ly  and  philosophically  and  the 
I>offer  to  excel  in  the  graces  of  literary  style  are  rarely  allied  in 
one  and  the  same  individual,  or  present  in  any  individual  at  one 
and  the  same  moment.  In  a  general  way,  we  can  concentrate  the 
mind,  so  to  speak,  upon  any  particular  object  only  by  abstracting 
it  from  all  other  objects;  our  attention  to  a  speaker,  or  a  book, 
ebbs  and  flows  according  to  the  interest  we  take  in  particular  pas- 
sages ;  more  than  half  the  familiar  activities  of  our  daily  life  are 
performed  without  any  attention  to  them  which  can  properly  be 
called  conscious.    We  are  constantly,  on  the  one  hand,  reserving 
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voluntary  effort  for  the  less  hahitnal  processes  and  activities,  and 
OD.  the  other  committing  snoh  processes  and  activities,  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  they  hecome  habitual,  to  the  realm  of  the  subconsciotiB. 
What  is  true  of  our  bodily  activities  is  equally  tme  of  the 
mental  processes  throngh  which  ve  form  judgments  and  reach 
conclosioDS.  To  men  in  the  mass,  partial  aspects  of  reality  are 
easier  to  seize  than  complete  verities ;  they  find  "  concrete  (acts  " 
more  comprehensible  than  general  principles;  the  gently  undu- 
lating slopes  of  belief  offer  them  a  less  arduous  path  than  that 
vhich  leads  over  the  steep  cliffs  of  knowledge;  for  most  of  them, 
the  rosy  streamers  that  herald  morning  are  more  beautiful  than 
the  full  lights  of  day : 

L'homme  wt  de  gloce  aux  v^rit&s — 
n  est  de  feu  pour  les  mensonges ! 

Hence  it  is  that  in  their  earlier  thoughts  men  explain  the  invisi- 
ble parts  of  the  external  world  in  terms  of  the  parts  visible  to 
them ;  that  they  confound  the  object  with  the  garb  woven  for  it 
by  the  subject;  that  they  conceive  anthropopathically  of  things 
and  activities  in  the  external  world  and  that  most  of  their  ideas 
of  the  universe  and  of  its  parts  presuppose  the  human  organism 
as  the  source  of  the  analogies  which  alone  make  them  intelligible. 
There  can  be  thxis  no  theory  of  the  universe,  however  crude, 
and  no  religiotiB  belief,  however  barbarous,  which  may  not  find 
its  justification  in  the  fact  that,  for  a  particular  stage  of  mental 
ascent,  it  is  an  expression  of  the  law  of  least  resistance.  If,  more- 
over, the  beliefs  and  theories  of  individuals  and  races,  at  first  of 
the  simplest  kind,  become  more  complex  as  men  ascend  in  mental 
power  and  knowledge;  and,  if,  as  the  spheres  of  feeling  and 
knowing  draw  near  to  one  another,  each  grows  richer  in  content 
until  in  both  the  mind  is  enabled  to  range  in  a  world  of  ideas  in- 
accessible to  man  on  a  lower  plane  of  development— these  results 
are  reached  in  every  stage  of  the  progress  they  constitute  not  only 
by  the  saving  of  energy  through  the  improvement  of  mental 
operations,  but  also  by  the  enlarging  and  perfection  of  the  ends 
compassed  by  those  operations. 

The  history  of  the  concept  is  itself  full  of  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  In  the  early  stage  of  mental  development,  men  attach 
high  validity  to  appearances,  and  thus  form  concepts  which  con- 
nect things  only  on  the  basis  of  their  superficial  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences ;  the  stage  is  one  in  which,  while  there  are  terms  for  the 
members  of  a  class,  those  descriptive  of  the  class  are  either  very 
imperfect  or  do  not  exist  at  all — one  in  which,  for  example,  there 
are  names  for  particular  trees,  particular  plants,  particular  ani- 
mals, but  no  general  name  for  tree,  for  plant,  or  for  animal.  Not 
only  are  objects  imperfectly  known  in  the  absence  of  the  power 
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to  form  these  general  concepts ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  them 
in  their  proper  relations  to  one  another,  and  thus  there  is  at  once 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  external  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  through  lack  of  the  hond  of  likenesses  between 
classes,  that  comparative  slowness  of  mental  processes  which  must 
have  been  a  character  of  all  early  thought.  The  more  imperfect, 
in  fact,  are  the  links  of  likeness  which  hinds  concepts  together,  the 
more  the  mind  tends  to  resemble  the  coufasion  of  an  unclassiGed 
lihrary,  where  the  needed  volume  can  be  obtained  only  by  great 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort;  the  more  complete  is  mental  seg- 
regation, the  more  the  mind  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  same 
library  properly  classified.  Ascent,  therefore,  from  the  knowing 
of  things  by  their  superficial  characters  to  knowledge  of  them 
also  in  their  fundamental  characters  enormously  increases,  not 
only  the  ends  reached  by  thought,  but  also  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  mental  operations. 

There  is  another  economy  to  be  noted  in  mental  operations — 
the  economy  wrought  by  the  increasing  content  and  the  growing 
symbolism  of  the  concept.  The  name  first  given  to  any  object 
simply  expresses  the  most  prominent  out  of  a  very  small  number 
of  qualities  by  which  we  know  that  object.  In  onomatopoetic 
words,  for  example,  the  quality  perceived  and  named  is  one  of 
sound,  and  the  process  gives  rise  to  such  terms  as  kolokol,  the 
Russian  word  for  "  bell " ;  gwnguma,  the  Qallas  name  for  "  drum  " ; 
IcwcdalkwcdcJ,,  used  for  "  bell "  by  the  natives  of  Yakama  (North 
America) ;  tumtum,  also  a  Gallas  word,  meaning  "  workman,"  or, 
more  literally,  "hammerer";  Tcrakra,  the  name  of  a  Dahoman 
watchman's  rattle ;  chachay  the  Aino  word  for  "  to  saw " ;  the 
Peruvian  ccaccaccaftay,  signifying  "thunderstorm";  the  Austra- 
lian hungbungween,  used  for  "thunder";  hou-hott-fum-gitcha,  the 
Botocudo  word  for  "to  snck";  kdkaJcJcaka,  which  in  Dyak  means 
"to  go  on  laughing  loudly";  ahiriushiriukanni,  used  by  the 
Ainos  in  the  sense  of  "a  rasp";  and  the  Quichua  chiuiuiuinicki, 
indicating  the  noise  made  by  the  wind  among  trees.  At  first, 
that  is  to  say,  the  name  means  no  more  than  the  most  prominent 
character,  and  perhaps  the  only  known  character,  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied,  whether  that  character  be  one  of  sound,  of 
acting,  or  of  appearance ;  but,  as  men  come  to  learn  more  of  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  such  object,  the  name  gradually  loses  its 
descriptive  value,  and  becomes  a  mere  symbol  or  word  counter 
for  the  total  content  of  the  concept.  Thns,  "the  Russian  called 
the  duck  uihi  because  he  saw  it  plunge  its  beak  into  the  water; 
the  Pole  called  it  kaczJca,  because  he  noticed  that  it  waddled  in 
walking ;  the  Bosnian  gave  it  the  name  of  plovhx,  because  he  saw 
it  swimming";  yet  in  their  survival  none  of  these  terms  for  the 
duck  retain  or  even  suggest  the  character  which  originally  gave 
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rise  to  them — they  imply  the  duck  in  all  ita  charactera  and  activi- 
ties. It  is  for  like  reason  that  the  various  symbol  valaes  of  a 
vast  number  of  terms  in  onr  own  language  have  gradually 
emerged  from  their  original  meaning  as  words  deBcriptive  of  a 
single  quality  of  the  thing  named — sheep  from  "bleater,"  its 
original  meaning;  dawn  from  "shine,"  pig  from  "grunter,"  or 
"the  maker  of  the  ffu  sound,"  mortality  from  "a  wasting  away," 
mother  from  "  fashioner,"  sky  from  "  cover,"  mouse  from  "  stealer," 
ant  from  "  swarmer,"  bird  from  "  npstriver,"  father  from  "  nour- 
isher"  or  "protector,"  ground  from  "the  trodden,"  foot  from 
"  treader,"  woman  from  "  bearer  "  {gune), "  soft  one  "  (mvXier),  or 
"the  suckler"  (/«m*»a),  night  from  "the  blind "  or  " dangerous," 
earth  from  "  the  dry  "  (terra),  house  from  the  "  built,"  horse  from 
"the  neigher,"  picture  from  "scratching,"  stars  from  "strewn," 
fetters  from  "  footers,"  fingers  from  "seizere"  (Finger),  language 
from  "  tongue,"  imply  from  "  folding  in,"  apprehend  from  "  taking 
hold  of,"  develop  from  "  unwrap,"  The  gain  of  the  process  is  ob- 
viously this — that  the  mind,  instead  of  describing  a  single  quality 
by  its  name — instead  of  having  to  deal  with  all  the  qualities  sepa- 
rately— is  enabled  to  include  in  a  single  concept  all  the  characters 
which  the  thing  named  is  known  to  possess,  and  to  bring  such 
concept  into  true  relation  with  other  concepts  equally  rich  in  the 
number  of  qnalities  which  they  connote.  That  the  economy  thus 
attained  is  no  small  one — that  it  means  enlargement  and  perfection 
of  end  as  well  as  saving  of  energy — may  be  realized  by  remember- 
ing the  enormons  increase  which  has  taken  place  even  in  recent 
years  in  the  meaning  of  such  simple  terms,  for  example,  as  stone 
and  star.  "  Stone,"  to  the  uncultured  man,  is  merely  a  hard  sub- 
stance of  a  particular  color,  size,  shape,  and  weight ;  to  the  geolo-' 
gist  the  concept "  stone  "  has  a  rich  content  of  both  chemical  and 
physical  characters,  and  demands  for  its  thorough  comprehension 
a  familiarity  with  the  whole  history  of  the  planet.  So  to  the 
ignorant  man  "  stars  "  are  little  more  than 

specks  of  tinsel  fixed  in  heaven, 
To  light  the  midnights  of  his  native  town ; 

whUe  to  the  educated,  and  shove  all  to  the  scientific  mind,  the 
concept  is  rich  with  thoughts  of  cosmic  processes  and  solar  evolu- 
tion, and  has  a  content  of  materials  drawn  from  well  nigh  every 
department  of  knowledge. 

Economy  in  language  (which  throughout  implies  economy  in 
mental  processes)  is  probably  shown  as  much  by  that  which 
escapes  as  by  that  which  attains  to  expression  in  speech.  Words 
are  brought  into  use  only  to  describe  things,  actions,  and  relations 
that  are  of  habitual  or  frequent  occurrence.  A  vast  number  of 
phenomena  are  left  unnamed  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  recur 
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with  sufficient  frequency  to  demaiid  formal  attention  for  the  social 
purposes  of  langruage.  Thus,  if  only  one  railway  collision  had 
ever  occurred,  the  word  "  telescoped  "  would  never  have  been  in- 
vented ;  so  a  single  case  of  "  marauding "  or  of  "  boycotting  " 
would  have  been  totally  insufSoient  to  bring  into  existence  these 
now  familiar  terms.  It  is  because  most  emotional  states  are  too 
complex  ever  to  recur  a  second  time  in  the  same  form  and  sequence 
that  they  can  never  become  fixed  by  langaage,  and  that  the  feel- 
ings  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  beautifal  landscape,  or  an  Alpine 
range,  may  be  but  imperfectly  suggested  only  by  the  multitudi- 
nous  epithets  of  a  poem,  and  need  a  new  poem  to  suggest  them 
every  time  they  are  felt  The  naming  faculty  is  in  fact  called 
into  action  only  as  impressions  emerge  into  familiarity :  for  the 
changing  complex  of  the  activities  and  relations  that  never  recur 
twice  in  the  same  way,  and  often  never  recur  at  all,  the  mind  has 
no  process  of  classification,  and  therefore  no  concepts  that  can  he 
named. 

Uttered  speech  is  full  of  the  signs  of  this  ever-present  striving 
after  economy.  Observe  the  constant  omission  of  particles  and 
words  whenever  intelligibility  ia  to  be  attained  without  them. 
"Where  gestures  will  sufifice  to  convey  our  meaning — a  beck  of 
the  hand,  it  may  be,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — we  do  not 
need  speech,  or,  when  we  do,  a  "  Pooh-pooh  I "  a  "  Mind  I "  or  a 
"Beware I"  will  often  answer  all  our  purposes.  We  say  "in 
French  "  for  "  in  the  French  language  " ;  "  Thanks  I "  for  "  I  thank 
you  " ;  "  Herein ! "  for  "  £ommen  Sie  herein  I "  In  phrases  like  "  I 
go  to-morrow,  not  you,"  "  Ni  I'or  ni  la  grandeur  ne  nous  rendent 
heureux,"  "  Dove  ci  fe  despotismo,  non  ci  fe  virth  "  (Gaetano  Filan- 
gieri), "  Er  war  ^rmlich,  aber  doch  sauber  gekleidet,"  "  Me  ipsum 
ames  oportet,  non  mea  "  (Cicero),  we  habitually  omit  words  for- 
mally necessary  to  the  sentence,  but  not  needed  to  convey  its 
meaning.  As,  moreover,  words  are  dropped  from  phrases,  so  let- 
ters are  dropped  from  words.  When  there  is  no  literature  to 
stereotype  a  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  native  American  lan- 
guages, degeneration  by  process  of  syncope  sets  in  rapidly ;  it  is 
not  delayed  long  even  for  classic  tongues,  like  Qreek  and  Latin, 
or  for  their  successors  of  the  Romance  family,  on  all  of  which 
phonetic  decay  has  set  its  mark ;  while  all  literary  tongues,  an- 
cient and  modem,  display  the  process  in  their  colloquial  forms. 
Thus  the  process  which  turned  anima  into  dxM,  femina  into 
femme,  and  punctum  into  point,  which  converted  the  earlier  Latin 
ad  diem  into  the  later  Latin  of  ad  die,  and  in  Italian  shortened 
de  ab  ^lo  monte  into  dal  monte,  has  its  analogue  in  the  Bas-Yalais 
peasant's  contraction  of  gSnisse  into  fni  and  Steindre  into  Wde; 
in  the  Berlin  workman's  conversion  of  "Ich"  into  "7"';  in  the 
English  reduction  of  "I  love-did"  to  " I  loved,"  " boatswain "  to 
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"bos'n,"  "God  be  with  you  I  "to  "Good-by!"and  in  the  slang 
which  in  portionB  of  the  United  States  has  begun  to  dwarf  "  How 
do  you  do  ? "  into  "  Howdy  ?  " 

There  is  abundant  scope  for  economy  in  all  the  forms  of  liter- 
ary expression.  Not  only  do  we  avoid  as  far  as  possible  redun- 
dant elements,  we  also  choose  words  calculated  to  conrey  our 
meaning  with  the  minimom  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  or 
listener.  Where  our  end  is  simply  that  of  intelligibility,  as  in 
the  case  of  scientific  statement,  we  choose  words  as  simple  and  as 
expressive  as  possible;  where  to  the  end  of  intelligibility  are 
added  the  ends  of  style,  we  employ  words  more  ornate  and  pio- 
toresqne  in  their  character.  In  most  prose  compositions  we  are 
satisfied  if  we  succeed  in  conveying  our  meaning ;  in  most  poet- 
ical  compositions  we  seek,  in  addition  to  the  end  of  intelligibility, 
to  produce  emotional  excitement,  to  call  the  imagination  into 
powerful  activity,  and  to  give  rise  to  various  pleasing  effects,  such 
as  those  of  rhyme  and  alliteration.  But  whatever  are  our  ends  in 
composition,  and  however  multifarious  they  may  be,  we  always 
strive  to  reach  them  in  the  completest  way  and  with  the  least 
possible  demand  upon  the  attention  of  the  persons  whom  we  are 
addressing.  The  sparing  use  of  metaphor  and  parenthesis,  the 
placing  of  the  stronger  epithets  after  instead  of  before  the  weaker, 
the  avoidance  of  long  and  involved  sentences,  the  care  taken  not 
to  repeat  words  already  used  instead  of  their  synonyms,  the  pro- 
vision for  variety  which  excludes  monotony  both  of  thought  and 
of  style,  the  observance  of  a  best  arrangement  for  the  words  in  a 
sentence,  the  choice  of  particular  material  for  the  various  para- 
graphs of  a  composition,  and  the  construction  of  the  links  by 
which  unity  is  secured  for  the  whole  treatment — all  this  is  ordered, 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  each  individuaJ  case,  so  as  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  material. 

How  intolerant  men  are  of  speech  elements  unnecessary  to  in- 
telligibility is  shown  by  the  drift  of  the  educated  and  uneducated 
alike  towud  a  phonetic  spelling  by  the  gradual  doing  away  with 
inversion  in  both  word  and  sentence,  and  by  the  growing  tend- 
ency to  use  adjectives  as  adverbs,  to  discard  subtleties  like  the 
subjunctive,  and  break  down  the  well-established  distinction  be- 
tween "  sh^  "  and  "  wilL"  The  economy  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  domain  of  grammatical  forms  is  shown  both  in  their 
gradual  acquirement  as  means  to  the  increased  intelligibility  of 
speech,  and  in  the  haste  with  which  the  mind,  no  longer  needing 
them,  hastened  to  discard  the  scaffolding  of  the  structure  which 
with  their  aid  it  had  built  up.  The  enormous  gain  which  has 
been  secured  by  the  dropping  of  inflection  may  be  appreciated 
somewhat  by  reference  to  the  clumsy  paraphernalia  of  such  un- 
developed languages  as  Zulu,  in  which,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Bleek* 
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the  simple  sentence,  "  Oar  great  kingdom  appears ;  we  love  it," 
must  be  expreBsed  as, "  The  kingdom  oar  dom,  which  dom  is  the 
great  dom,  the  dom  appears,  we  love  the  dom  "  ( JJ-htt-kosi  b-efat 
obu-Tcvlu  huryarbonakala  si-hutanda).  3o  the  saving  attained  in 
such  a  laugaago  as  English  may  bo  easily  inferred  from  the  wild 
luxnriance  in  analytic  distinctions  of  all  tongues  in  an  early  stage 
of  development. 

It  should  he  added  that  the  gain  which  comes  of  the  gradual 
rejection  of  inflection  is  a  gain  not  merely  in  the  domain  of  lan- 
guage alone,  it  is  thronghont  made  possible  by  mental  ascent, 
and  the  whole  of  the  progress  which  it  implies  is  a  progress  not 
only  in  the  saving  of  labor  in  the  intercourse  between  men,  but 
also  in  the  enlargement  and  perfection  of  the  ends  of  that  inter- 
course. 

We  now  retam  from  this  brief  and  highly  incomplete  accoont 
of  the  various  forms  of  acting  to  consider  the  application  of  our 
principle  to  the  case  of  the  organic  system.  That  principle  ad- 
mitted, it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  the  law  of  least  resistance 
must  be  true  of  aJl  those  rearrangements  and  activities  which  are 
imposed  upon  a  living  protoplasmic  system  in  the  interest  of 
maintenance.  If,  in  other  words,  such  aggregate  be  impelled  by 
the  forces  inherent  in  organic  molecules  to  maintain  itself,  the 
various  means  by  which  it  will  maintain  itself  will  be  means  snch 
as,  from  the  minutest  detail  of  structural  rearrangement  to  the 
highest  organ  and  process,  are  best  adapted  under  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  to  accomplish  the  end  of  maintenance  with  the ' 
minimum  expenditure  of  energy,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  only 
such  means  con  arise  hy  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  least 
resistance.  It  also  follows,  from  the  inevitableness  of  the  law 
and  from  the  character  of  the  organic  aggregate  as  a  system  of 
parts,  that  the  means  by  which  maintenance  is  carried  on  by  such 
aggregate  will  undergo  progressive  improvement,  and  will  there- 
fore illustrate  the  same  gnulual  advance  in  the  economizing  of 
energy  and  the  perfecting  of  end  as  those  which  are  exemplified 
in  the  ascent  of  the  human  community. 

The  obvions  analogy  between  the  [>arts  of  an  organic  system 
and  the  individuals  constituting  a  hnman  society  is  completely 
borne  out  on  examination.  Whether,  in  fact,  the  primitive  or- 
ganic aggregate  be  viewed  as  a  union  of  previously  separated 
units,  or  as  an  organic  mass  divided  into  unit  parts  that  are  first 
likes  to  each  other  and  only  finally  differentiated,  or  as  an  aggre- 
gate that  undergoes  differentiation  of  its  parts  the  moment  it  is 
sufficiently  advanced  in  complexity  to  possess  organic  character, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  parts  can  not  constitute  an  organic  sys- 
tem without  aiding  each  other  in  the  work  of  maintenance.  Even 
if  we  could  regard  them  as  independent  of  each  other,  though 
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associated,  we  should  be  compellett  to  aay  that,  acting  in  accord' 
ance  with  the  law  of  least  resistance,  they  would  find  it  easier  to 
divide  that  work  among  their  own  number  than  for  each  to  main- 
tain itself  apart  from  the  rest.  Yet  the  reality  is  even  stronger 
than  this :  since  the  parts  are  interdependent,  must  each  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  are  each  by  that  whole  domi- 
nated, so  to  speak,  into  co-operation  with  one  another  for  the  ends 
of  maintenance.  Jnst  in  proportion,  moreover,  as  special  activi- 
ties are  imposed  upon  special  parts,  in  that  degree  are  such  parts 
differentiated  for  the  tasks  they  must  perform ;  special  centers 
and  organs  arise  connecting  the  various  processes  with  one  an- 
other, until  finally  the  whole  unified  system  is  an  aggregate  of 
co-operating  but  subordinated  individualities,  of  which  each  is  in 
the  service  of  all,  and  all  act  in  the  interest  of  each — an  aggre- 
gate, that  is  to  say,  in  which  each  of  the  parts,  instead  of  having 
to  carry  on  itself  all  the  activities  of  maintenance,  obtains  in 
exchange  for  its  own  small  contribution  to  the  general  labor  the 
services  and  power  of  the  whole  society.  In  other  words,  the 
parts  of  such  a  system,  impelled  to  the  activities  of  maintenance, 
move  into  those  configurations  in  which  self-maintenance  ia  the 
easiest  and  completest  for  all  of  them,  and  do  so  by  a  process  of 
gradual  adaptation  and  interadaptation,  every  stage  of  which  is  a 
stage  of  increasing  efficiency  of  end  and  of  greater  economy  of 
energy  in  the  reaching  of  that  end. 

The  progressive  unification  of  men  in  the  human  society  also 
has  its  analogy  in  the  progressive  unification  of  the  organic  sys- 
tem. In  the  lower  planes  of  life  lack  of  complete  solidarity  be- 
tween all  the  parts  and  processes  of  an  organism  often  manifests 
itself  in  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  iterated  organs.  The 
system  in  this  stage  consists,  so  to  speak,  of  gronps  or  segments, 
and  every  segment  has  its  special  set  of  organs — such,  for  example, 
as  the  legs  of  the  centiped  and  the  lobster,  the  multiple  breath- 
ing holes  of  insects,  and  in  a  variety  of  organisms  the  iterated 
eyes  or  ocelli,  as  well  as  the  repeated  nerve  centers  of  many  of  the 
lower  forms.  As  the  organism  becomes  unified  this  phenomenon 
of  iteration  tends  to  pass  away,  and  the  change  is  wrought  through 
what  may  be  called  the  discovery  by  the  organism  that  it  is  easier 
to  produce  and  maintain  a  Bingl6*set  of  organs  of  each  kind  for 
the  body  as  a  whole  than  to  produce  and  maintain  and  use  a  sepa- 
rate set  of  such  organs  for  each  segment  or  group.  Hence  the 
ascent  of  the  organism  from  the  stage  of  iterated  organs  to  the 
stage  of  single  sets  of  organs,  from  the  condition  of  imperfect  to 
the  condition  of  perfect  unification,  is  ascent  by  diminution  of 
resistance,  by  perfection  of  end,  by  greater  economy  of  energy. 

As,  moreover,  the  improvement  of  tools  is  a  saving  of  energy 
to  the  individual  wielding  them,  so  is  the  improvement  of  an 
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organ  to  the  Bystem  whicli  needs  and  liaa  produced  it  for  ends  of 
maintenance.  In  the  degree  that  the  organic  ports  have  special 
activities  imposed  npon  them,  in  that  degree  do  they  become 
modified  by  those  activities,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  doing 
of  those  activities.  An  incipient  leg,  tail,  fin,  or  eye,  or  any  other 
organ,  impelled  to  a  particular  thing,  to  act  in  a  particular  way, 
will  do  that  thing  more  perfectly,  will  act  in  that  way  more  com- 
pletely and  efKciently,  with  every  repetition  of  the  acting,  for  the 
reason  that  the  parts  of  tiie  oi^an  and  of  the  organism  become 
with  every  such  repetition,  up  to  a  certain  natural  limit,  more 
and  more  adapted  to  the  doing  of  that  particular  thing,  to  act- 
ing in  that  particular  way;  and  this  is  why  use  is  said  to  im- 
prove organs.  The  parts  of  such  a  Bystem  rearrange  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  in  every  case  continually  to  lessen  the  resistance 
offered  within  the  system  to  the  acting  needed  for  each  particu- 
lar end.  JuBt  as  from  the  simple  foot  of  the  snail  to  the  leg  of 
the  vertebrates,  so  from  the  membrane  of  the  worm  sensitive  to 
light,  from  the  ocelli  of  insects  and  marine  organisms  to  the 
highly  developed  eye  of  mammals,  or  from  the  incipient  forms  of 
internal  organa  to  the  more  perfect  and  efGcient  forms  of  such 
organs,  there  have  been  progressive  stages  of  ascent  in  the  econ- 
omy of  energy  with  which  given  ends  have  been  reached,  as  well 
as  improvement  of  the  ends  themselves.  In  the  case  of  organs,  as 
in  that  of  tools,  the  improvement  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
finer  sense  on  the  parts  of  the  organism  acting  of  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  a  finer  self-adaptation  by  that  organism  to  the 
environment,  and  a  more  perfect  reaching  of  more  perfect  ends 
as  the  result  of  that  adaptation. 

We  now  see  that  the  advantage  gained  by  the  perfection  of 
any  given  organ  or  appliance  necessary  to  maintcoiance  is  the 
advantage  which,  given  the  end  to  be  reached,  is  gained  by  the 
saving  of  energy  in  the  reaching  of  that  end — that,  in  other  words, 
the  inducement  to  the  improvement  of  any  given  organ  is  the 
saving  of  the  energy  Bpent  in  reaching,  with  the  aid  of  that  organ, 
the  general  end  of  maintenance.  The  more  perfect  are  the  appli- 
ances of  the  organic  system,  the  more  easily  and  completely  does 
that  system  reach  its  end  of  maintenance ;  hence  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  organs  with  which  maintenance  is  accomplished 
is  so  much  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance. 
Thus  the  eye  is  gradually  perfected  in  successive  organisms,  not 
because  there  is  anywhere  any  foreknowledge  that  a  given  con- 
figuration of  parta  will  lead  to  so  highly  useful  an  appliance  as 
the  organ  of  vision,  but  because,  given  the  impulsion  to  mainte- 
nance and  the  general  conditions  of  organic  life,  all  structural 
changes  leading  away  from  the  development  of  an  organ  like  the 
eye  would  involve  loss  of  energy  to  the  organism  in  tiie  reaching 
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of  the  general  eud,  and  'because  all  Tearr'angementB  of  the  organic 
parte  that  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  the  eye  are  favored, 
ae  against  rearrangements  tending  in  any  other  direction,  by  the 
fact  that  every  successive  stage  of  sach  rearrangements  resTdts  in 
a  saving  of  energy  in  the  reaching  of  maintenance  to  the  organ- 
ism  bringing  Uiem  about.  In  a  word,  the  path  of  structural 
movement  toward  the  eye  is  the  easiest  path,  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance, while  the  path  away  from  the  eye  is  the  most  difficult 
path,  the  path  of  greatest  resistance ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  eye 
is  true  of  all  other  organs  and  organic  appliances  whatsoever. 
Given,  therefore,  the  molecular  forces  which  in  some  way  not 
yet  understood  impel  the  organism  to  display  those  activities  of 
muntenance  which  we  call  life,  and  there  follow,  by  virtue  of 
those  forces,  of  the  character  of  organic  matter,  and  of  the  general 
conditions  of  existence,  not  only  the  intelligent  adaptations  which 
make  poasible  and  facilitate  maintenance,  but  also  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  those  adaptations  which  constitutes  organic  ascent. 
What,  finally,  is  the  outcome  F  In  the  biological  world  at  the 
present  moment  the  great  question  which  interests  inquirers  is 
that  of  the  meaning  of  intelligent  adaptations.  Thinkers  ia  Uiis 
field  no  longer  question  the  existence  of  intelligence  in  the  uncon- 
scions  form ;  they  seek  to  discover  what  that  intelligence  means. 
"  What  we  should  like  to  diBcover,"  says  one  of  them  in  a  letter  tc 
the  writer, "  is  the  seat  of  the  so-caUed  unconscious  intelligence 
which  brings  about  those  structures  which  the  older  teleologiste 
called  designed."  That  natural  selection  supplies  little  if  any 
material  for  an  answer  to  the  question  is  ^ready  recognized.  It 
being  impossible  to  trace  these  structures  to  an  artificer  operating 
outside,  our  only  recourse  is  to  look  to  the  organism  itself  for  the 
power  to  which  the  fashioning  of  tissues  and  organs  is  due.  And 
though  we  can  do  nothing  toward  solving  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem in  biology,  the  origin  of  life  itself,  we  need  not  despair — 
given  the  fact  of  life — taking  the  powers  of  living  protoplasm 
for  granted,  of  comprehending  something  of  the  process  by  which 
intelligent  adaptations  arise.  For,  the  rest  being  assumed,  we  see 
how  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  least  resistance  all  the 
mechanisms  of  life  result  by  necessity.  Writ  minutely  in  the 
tissues  of  the  organism  the  law  is  inscribed  broadly  and  grandly 
on  all  the  features  of  our  modern  civilization.  Not  an  activity  of 
the  busy  industrial  life  around  us,  whether  it  be  due  directly  to 
travwl  of  brain  or  hand,  or  find  its  realization  in  that  wonderful, 
external  side  of  human  life — the  life  of  machinery — but  illustrates 
the  aniversal  mode  in  which  all  conscious  intelligence  reaches  its 
end.  And  so  also  in  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  we  have  only 
to  take  for  granted  the  powers  of  living  protoplasm,  and  the  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  process  by  which 
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intelligent  adaptations  come  into  existence  flaah  npon  as  like  a 
revelation.  We  look  aa  with  vision  renewed  upon  the  pine  cone 
in  the  forest,  npon  the  flower  shining  amid  the  expanse  of  green, 
upon  the  sudden  lightning  of  the  firefly,  and  the  manifold  hues  of 
insect  and  bird.  For,  little  as  we  hare  attended  to  them  before 
save  as  the  commonplaces  of  our  knowledge,  we  now  see  that 
they  are  paths  of  least  resistance  objectively  embodied— proto- 
plasmic tools  with  which,  in  the  silence  of  the  unconscious  world 
the  organic  system  is  slowly  but  surely  reaching  its  ends.  And 
as  we  ponder  it  becomes  clear  to  ua  that  the  same  system  ia 
at  work  in  the  making  of  tools  and  the  fashioning  of  organs — 
that,  though  the  one  process  is  conscious,  the  other  unconscious, 
they  are  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  them  the  expressions  of  but  a 
single  method.  Everywhere  we  find  the  evidences  of  this  likeness 
— in  the  awl  of  the  shoemaker  and  the  tool  of  the  boring  ins«ct ; 
the  earth-trap  of  the  native  African  and  the  pitfall  of  the  ant 
lion ;  the  web  of  the  spider  and  the  net  of  the  fisherman ;  the 
digging  stick  of  the  Australian,  the  foot  of  the  mole,  and  the 
spade  of  the  navvy ;  in  the  single  oar  of  the  boatman  and  the 
sculling  tail  of  the  fish ;  the  sticky  tongue  of  the  anteater  and  the 
slime  pot  of  the  human  catcher  of  birds ;  in  the  kayak  of  the  sav- 
age and  the  floating  pupa  skin  of  the  gnat ;  the  scale  armor  of 
the  armadillo  and  the  soldier's  cuirass ;  in  the  climbing  hooks  of 
the  tiger  beetle,  the  claws  of  the  bat,  and  the  grappling  irons  used 
in  naval  warfare;  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  pulley,  screw,  and 
wedge ;  in  chisels  used  in  stonecutting,  gravers  with  which  wood 
is  carved,  axes  for  felling  trees;  in  screwdrivers,  lifting  jacks, 
Nasmyth  hammers,  battering  rams;  the  cord  and  weight  of  the 
window  sash,  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  the  rollers  whereon 
heavy  masses  are  moved  from  place  to  place ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  muscles,  sinews,  aud  joints  of  animals ;  in  the  wing  of  the 
bird,  the  paddle  of  the  porpoise,  the  hand  of  man,  the  mandible  of 
the  ant,  the  horns  of  the  cow,  the  lance  of  the  swordfish,  the 
stinging  cells  of  certain  ccelenterata,  the  channeled  poison  tooUi 
of  the  snake,  or  the  defensive  antennfe  of  the  spider ;  even  in  the 
vertebrate  eye  itself.  For  all  these,  being  objective  paths  of  least 
resistance,  are  signs  of  a  law  that,  pervading  the  realm  of  living 
things,  has  its  roots  in  the  inorganic  world,  since  it  springs  from 
the  very  nature  of  motion  as  a  result  of  differential  stress.  And 
when  adequate  account  is  taken  of  the  presence  of  end  in  organic 
activities,  of  its  absence  from  movements  which  are  inorganic — 
account,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
living  protoplasm  and  inorganic  matter — then  the  whole  of  evolu- 
tion, viewed  apart  from  its  secondary  processes,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  simple  formula — movement  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance. 
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Bt  ELLEN  COIT  ELLIOTT. 

THE  men  of  America  have  met  the  aaffrage  agitation  with  an 
admirable  gallantry.  Aspersed  to  their  faces  from  the 
rostmm  as  masculine  creatures  of  nnfathomable  iniquity,  they 
return  only  a  deprecating  smile.  Assured  by  the  "  new  woman  " 
that  the  ever  feminine  leadeth  them  on,  and  that  politics  will 
clarify  as  soon  as  the  superior  purity  and  integrity  of  the  sex  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  appreciate  her  splendid  confi- 
dence, applaud,  and  cry  her  on.  There  are  those  who,  ever  sus- 
picious of  the  masculine  character,  take  umbrage  at  this  favor, 
looking  upon  it  as  an  impertinent  condeecension.  But  surely  we 
may  grant  that  the  slow  partner  of  our  humanity,  admiring  our 
TictoriouB  advance,  and  bewildered  by  oar  swift  onalaughts  from 
all  points  at  once,  wishes  by  his  expressions  of  good  will  to 
placate  our  wrath  and  further  our  desires.  Stupid  and  mannish 
he  may  be,  but  after  all  he  is  rather  good-natured. 

American  women,  however,  are  taking  toward  the  question 
at  issue  a  curious  attitude.  One  large  and  pioturesque  division, 
when  exhorted  that  they  "  ought "  to  desire  a  finger  in  the  polit- 
ical pie,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pie  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the 
finger,  show  a  sweet  resignation,  and,  definitely  premising  that 
they  do  not  wish  the  ballot,  cry  meekly  that  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God  to  give  it  to  them  they  will  do  their  best  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  it.  Others  express  a  frank  impatience  with  our  prophets 
and  saviors.  Others,  still,  recognizing  that  the  vantage  ground 
upon  which  American  women  stand  to-day  is  not  entirely  the 
result  of  democracy,  give  due  gratitnde  and  appreciation  to  those 
who  through  hard  battles  have  helped  to  win  the  position. 
"  But,"  they  exclaim, "  stay  in  your  ministrations  of  deliverance  1 
Forbear  to  impose  upon  us  the  added  responsibility  of  the  suf- 
frage!" And,  worst  of  all,  masses  of  these  shackled  citizens 
show  an  unalterable  apathy  toward  the  injustice  they  are  suffer- 
ing, and  indifference  to  the  hands  reached  out  to  help  them. 
Sorely  never  did  enthusiasts  have  to  deal  with  more  refractory 
and  exasperating  material.  The  suffrage  leaders  have  proved  in 
their  own  persons  the  angelic  quality  of  womankind  in  not  giv- 
ing up  long  ago  the  attempt  to  free  such  inveterate  slaves. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  general  reluctance  ?  To  give 
her  the  suffrage  is  to  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  her  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  power  and  influence  outside  of  the  home, 
and  the  question  becomes.  Do  American  women  desire  this,  and  if 
not,  why  not  ?  The  answer  is  bound  up  with  the  hackneyed  sub- 
ject of  "  woman's  sphere,"  and,  as  all  our  philosophy  is  nowa- 
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days  biologized,  it  rests  back  upon  the  great  phyBical  fact  that 
women  for  all  time  mast  be  prepared  to  bear  and  rear  the  children 
of  the  race.  Granting  that  much  of  her  physical  disability  is 
due  to  Tarions  sorts  of  foolishness  and  may  be  removed,  it  re- 
mains undeniable  that  in  even  the  most  normal  of  women  the 
reproductive  system  is  by  nature  so  constituted  that  it  requires  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  her  vitality  than  is  the  case  with  man. 
Hence,  leaving  out  of  account  all  other  possible  variations  be- 
tween the  sexes,  this  difference  alone  is  a  definite  handicap  to  all 
women  who  "compete"  with  men.  For  married  women  there 
is  the  further  fact  that  childbearing  and  the  care  of  children 
add  a  new  and  very  eerious  handicap  in  any  "  competition  "  with 
men. 

If,  then,  woman  is  physically  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in 
many  occupations,  shall  she  not  consider  that  these  occupations 
are,  for  her,  but  secondary  issues  ?  For  her  specialty  shall  she 
not  look  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  P  Instead  of  denying 
her  physical  constitution,  shall  she  not  exalt  it  by  a  consistent 
allegiance  to  its  fundamental  significance  ?  Notwithstanding  the 
present  apotheosis  of  the  physical  sciences,  woman  will  not  rest 
satisfied  in  a  purely  physical  explanation  of  her  destiny.  Bitter 
rebellion  is  inevitable  whenever  she  is  confronted  by  her  physical 
limitations  and  possesses  not  the  spiritual  key  to  their  meaning. 
Bnt  a  spiritual  significance  in  the  life  of  woman  has  been  more  or 
less  felt  in  all  times,  and  in  the  present  it  is  not  only  tacitly  con- 
ceded  by  society  in  general,  but  it  has  received  definite  scientific 
formulation.  From  their  physical  constitution  women  more 
than  men  must  inevitably  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  progress  of 
the  race.  Unconscious  and  unwilling  though  they  may  have 
been,  necessity  and  habit  have  so  trained  countless  generations  of 
women  in  the  practice  of  self-denial  that  they  have  grown  to  be 
in  the  world  the  special  witnesses  and  exemplifiers  of  the  altruistic 
principle.  So  true  is  it  that  motherhood  and  the  love  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  it  involves,  is  woman's  peculiar  contribution  to 
evolution  and  progress,  that,  as  has  been  keenly  pointed  out, "  the 
woman  question  is  not  solved  until  it  is  solved  by  mothers."  In 
other  words,  a  woman  can  not  solve  her  life  problem  on  a  purely 
individual  basis  except  at  the  price  of  her  influence  on  the  race. 
A  man  may  lead  a  life  largely  self-centered  and  still  transmit 
his  qualities  to  his  children,  but  the  self-centered  woman  can 
not  pass  on  her  qnalities,  for  she  will  have  no  children  to  inherit 
them.  If  she  would,  in  any  large  way,  save  her  life,  she  must 
lose  it. 

The  actual  facts  bear  out  this  conception  of  a  woman's  fonc- 
tion.  It  is  not  that  women  are  wholly  altruistic.  Though  loath 
to  own  it,  we  are  but  mortal.    Nor  will  any  (except  the  suffrage 
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leadera)  contend  that  every  woman  is  more  nnBelfish  than  evety 
man.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  point  out  cases  where 
feminine  selfishness  is  shown  again  and  again  in  petty  ways  to 
which  men,  as  a  mle,  do  not  stoop.  Tet  it  remains  in  general 
trae  that  the  practical  life  of  women  the  world  over  calls  for  a 
more  constant  exercise  of  self>sacrifice  than  that  of  men,  and 
that  everywhere  women  have  learned  in  the  main  to  make  their 
Bacrifices  cheerfully  because  lovingly,  and  even  to  court  a  life 
which  brings  them.  That  this  acquiescence  should  be  often 
considered  an  indication  of  tameness,  if  not  inferiority,  is  but 
natural  in  a  civilization  which  has  even  now  only  half  realized 
the  dignity  of  the  altruistic  ideal.  In  the  affairs  of  life  intellect 
has  enjoyed  a  long  prestige.  Character,  which,  according  to 
the  highest  conceptions  of  the  race,  depends  at  its  best  upon 
altruism,  is  hut  slowly  growing  into  an  equal  recognition.  In 
a  rough,  general  way,  men  have  been  the  apostles  of  the  one 
and  women  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  ideal  of  humanity 
Ib  one.  Women  have  gained  in  intellect  and  men  in  character, 
and  this  mnst  go  on ;  bnt  it  has  not  come  about,  and  it  will 
not  come  about,  by  a  direct  exchange  of  their  activitiea 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  good  old  dictum  tiiat  "  home 
is  woman's  sphere."  It  seems  well-nigh  superfluous  to  enumer- 
ate the  obvious  qualifications  of  this  general  statement.  Surely 
no  fin-de-siide  person  would  understand  it  to  mean  that  woman 
sbonld  look  upon  marriage  in  itself  as  the  sole  desideratum  of 
her  existence,  or  that,  failing  to  marry,  she  should  devote  her- 
self to  pets  aud  fancy  work,  and  live  upon  the  charity  of  her 
male  relatives.  Surely  at  this  stage  of  proceedings  no  one  would 
attempt  or  desire  to  limit  woman  to  purely  domestic  pursuits. 
It  has  been  reiterated  and  most  abundantly  proved  that  she  need 
not  be  circumscribed  in  freedom  or  opportunity  for  the  sake  of 
binding  her  to  the  home :  it  is  not  necessary,  for  Nature  will  take 
care  of  itself ;  and  it  is  not  expedient,  for  the  more  she  is  allowed 
to  be  in  herself  the  greater  the  gift  she  can  and  will  bring  to  the 
race.  Moreover,  no  one  will  contend  that  every  woman  ought  to 
be  a  mother,  or  that  an  indefinite  number  of  offspring  is  a  wife's 
chief  duty.  In  a  word,  marriage,  and  the  bearing  and  not  bearing 
of  children,  are  individual  accidents  dependent  npon  a  thousand 
private  considerations.  To  fulfill  the  law  of  womanhood  one 
need  not  be  a  mother,  bnt  only  to  be  motherly ;  one  need  not  be 
a  wife,  but  only  to  be  loyal  to  the  tmselfish  principle  of  wifehood ; 
one  need  not  eschew  the  paths  of  business  or  professional  life,  so 
only  that  she  recognize  hers  as  the  exceptional  feminine  career, 
the  more  normal  and  significant  one  lying  within  the  walls  of  the 
home, 

Conscionsly  sometimes,  but  perhaps  more  often  with  uncon- 
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Bcious  instinct,  a  woman  does  thus  stand  by  her  colors.  Why 
this  eager  activity  in  the  matter  of  temperance  rather  than  the 
tari£F  P  Becaose  intemperance  menaces  the  homa  Why  this 
quick  sympathy  with  organized  or  unorganized  charities,  as  op- 
posed to  the  average  apathy  over  finance  ?  Because  chanty 
touches  people  whom  she  can  love  and  homes  which  she  can 
transfignre.  And — if  one  may  be  pardoned  a  notion  somewhat 
transcendental — is  not  her  oft-ohserved  lack  of  creative  ability, 
together  with  her  equfdly  notable  power  of  appreciation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  her  an  idea  Ib  not  worked  out  so  readily  in 
purely  intellectual  formulations  as  in  the  material  of  character  ? 
The  laws  of  mechanics  as  such  she  does  not  readily  apprehend, 
but  the  truths  of  rectitude  which  are  their  moral  counterpart  she 
grasps  with  special  illumination.  The  masterpieces  of  formal  art 
she  does  not  create,  but  she,  more  naturally  than  man,  can  live  a 
life  which  may  properly  be  called  a  poem  or  a  picture. 

And  why  this  respect  for  womankind  deeply  rooted  in  the  best 
of  men  ?  The  individual  character  of  woman  is  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, so  much  loftier  than  that  of  man  as  to  compel  it,  and  that  she 
is  the  "  weaker  sex  "  hardly  accounts  for  so  large  a  fact  Nor  does 
it  look  like  a  merely  left-over  remnant  of  medieeval  chivalry.  Ib 
it  not,  at  bottom,  that  sound  and  sensible  men  recognize  and 
reverence  the  altruistic  ideal,  which,  however  faltering  her  loy- 
alty, it  is  a  woman's  special  privilege  to  perpetuate  P  The  beau- 
tiful phrase  so  bedraggled  by  controversy — 

Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan — 

does  it  not  mean  that  the  principle  of  love  which  rules  a  woman's 
life  is  also  the  loadstar  of  human  progress  F 

Homes  must  be  made,  and  the  masculine  half  of  us,  as  they 
make  haste  to  proclaim  with  amusing  emphasis,  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  ability  to  assume  the  task.  Says  one  of  them, 
naively,  "  If  marriage  meant  to  a  man  what  it  does  to  a  woman 
in  the  way  of  suffering,  labor,  and  social  status,  I  am  convinced 
that  not  one  man  in  fifty  would  marry."  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  reminded  of  the  similar  disclaimer — 

Oh,  then  I  can't  marry  you,  my  preity  maid  I 
and  the  milkmaid's  retort — 

Nobody  asked  you  to,  sir,  she  said— 
seems  singularly  appropriate,  did  we  wish  to  be  so  impolite  as 
to  use  it.  But,  strange  as  it  may  look  to  the  masculine  mind, 
women  in  general  do  choose  to  marry.  They  are  not  driven  to 
it  by  the  conditions  of  society,  nor  impelled  by  a  blind  sexual  in- 
stinct, nor  misled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  niartyr.    They  know 
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perfectly  well  what  it  will  mean  in  their  career.  And  they  need 
not  be  looked  npon  as  fools  for  so  doing,  being  in  fact  possessed 
of  the  average  degree  of  common  sense  of  the  race.  They  choose 
it  because  they  want  it,  and  they  want  it  because,  in  spite  of  its 
restrictions,  it  brings  the  most  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  their 
aspirations  and  development  of  their  powers. 

The  same  maacnline  thinker  is  firmly  convinced  that  "  women 
wish  to  be  men,  but  men  do  not  wish  to  be  women."  Both  parts 
of  this  proposition  are  delightfully  characteristic  of  the  sex  which 
has  never  been  backward  in  claiming  its  superiority,  and  the  last 
clause,  by  the  same  sign,  is  doubtless  unquestionable.  But  the 
first  is  as  unjust  to  woman's  ideals  as  it  is  derogatory  to  her  mis- 
aion.  If  she  give  up  social  pleasures,  literary  activity,  pecuniary 
independence,  or  a  hundred  other  personal  ambitions,  to  minister 
to  the  interests  of  one  modest  home,  and  the  career  of  one  average 
hoshand ;  if  she  turn  from  the  gratification  of  pablic  recognition 
to  years  of  the  unapplauded  cares  of  the  nursery ;  if  she  drop  out 
of  the  onward  march  of  purely  intellectual  progress,  and  spend 
her  life  marking  time  in  the  ranks  of  the  housekeeper — it  is  not 
because  she  is  the  poor-spirited  victim  of  circumstances.  It  is  not 
that  one  half  the  race  is,  by  some  mischance  of  destiny,  doomed 
to  a  life  of  tragedy.  The  bird  with  one  wing  broken  droops  in 
its  flight,  and  humanity  thus  hampered  would  have  sorely  lagged 
in  its  onward  sweep.  On  the  contrary,  she  chooses  these  things 
because  law  and  the  satisfaction  of  her  life  are  not  that  of  indi- 
vidual ambition  or  attainment,  but  the  law  of  love  and  service — 
"  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolish- 
ness." 

Women,  it  is  true,  do  not  always  feel  or  admit  this.  Many  of 
them  have  a  taste  for  pity,  and  they  pet  and  pity  themselves  and 
each  other.  Yet  the  more  sincere  own  willingly  that  everything 
has  its  price,  and  that  they  have  paid  none  too  dear  for  that 
which  they  have  gained  hy  their  sacrifice.  The  strongest  scorn  to 
pose  as  martyrs,  becaose  they  see  clearly  that  in  life  as  it  runs,  a 
woman,  exactly  as  a  man,  gets  what  she  pays  for,  and  must  pay 
for  what  she  gets.  And  they  conceive  of  no  more  just  equality 
of  the  sexes  than  this. 

As  to  the  women  of  America,  to  begin  with,  they  are  not,  as 
some  would  have  us  think,  downtrodden  drudges,  manacled 
slaves,  or  what  not,  after  the  same  order.  Bejoicing  in  the  most 
perfect  social  freedom  the  world  has  seen,  proud  in  a  position 
and  influence  quite  eqnal  to  those  of  men,  they  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  such  tirades.  With  the  exceptions  that  must  always  accom- 
pany general  statements,  woman  in  America  may  do  whatever 
she  wishes  to  do.  She  may  run  the  typewriter  in  an  office  instead 
of  a  sewing  machine  at  home.    She  may  carry  on  a  farm  or  a 
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business.  She  may  teach,  write,  preach,  lecture,  practice  law  or 
medicine.  Joamalism  and  beUes-lettres  are  her  happy  hunting 
grounds.  She  may  marry  or  remain  unmarried  with  equal  honor, 
and  no  one  dictates  in  her  choice  of  a  husband.  She  may  wear 
bloomers  and  ride  a  wheel.  She  may  carry  on  public  agitations 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  most  serious  drawbacks  to  her  com- 
plete freedom  result  from  flaws  in  her  own  standards  and  tradi- 
tions, and  are  in  no  wise  imposed  upon  her  from  without, 

American  men  are  neither  tyrannical  nor  condescending  to- 
ward women.  From  childhood  up  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  their  sisters  walk  beside  them  with  independence  and 
privilege  equal  to  their  own.  Their  attitude  is  one  of  frank 
comradery  based  upon  a  respect  which  on  both  sides  is  uncon- 
sciously taken  for  granted.  They  have,  besides,  a  genial  tendency 
to  be  proud  of  their  women  and  to  applaud  rather  than  discour- 
age their  ambitions.  If  women  wish  to  vote,  these  men  will  not 
deny  them.  In  fact,  many  an  American  household  presents  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  a  husband  more  ready  to  vote  the  suffrage 
to  his  wife  than  she  to  accept  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  freedom — perhaps  because  of  It — one 
need  only  obtain  an  nnaffected  expression  of  their  feeling  to  find 
that,  maid  and  matron  alike,  the  women  of  the  country  are,  as  a 
rule,  content  in  marriage  as  a  career.  They  wish  for  children, 
and  gladly  make  the  prolonged  sacrifices  necessary  to  their  care 
and  education.  One  day  a  young  woman — exactly  such  a  one  as 
may  be  met  with  any  day  anywhere  in  the  country — went  "  in 
fun  "  to  consult  a  fortune-teller.  But  she  returned  in  tears,  and 
confided  to  her  girl  friend  that  she  wept  because  the  seer  had  told 
her  she  would  never  have  children. 

It  can  not  of  course  be  said  that  among  women  there  is  no  dis- 
content, no  restlessness.  The  age  is  full  of  discontent  of  a  certain 
kind,  and  restlessness  is  in  the  blood.  Women  do  not  escape 
these  general  influences  of  the  time.  Moreover,  there  is,  at  least 
among  college  women,  a  special  dissatisfaction  with  the  drudgery 
attendant  upon  home-making.  With  the  increase  of  individual- 
ity which  the  higher  education  can  not  fail  to  bring,  comes  the 
need  of  a  new  sort  of  home ;  and  the  confiict  and  adjustment  of 
old  with  new  ideals,  old  with  new  duties,  old  with  new  purposes, 
brings  confusion  and  sadness  into  the  problem  of  many  a  modem 
woman's  life.  iN'otwithstanding  this,  the  college  woman  is  found 
in  general  to  be  no  motb  ready  than  her  uneducated  sister  to  go 
hack  upon  the  womanhood  which  means  self-denial,  and  the 
career  which  means  self-sacrifice. 

When  these  American  women,  full  of  the  complicated  in- 
terests and  duties  of  the  American  home  and  its  dependent 
sociological  activities,  are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  exer- 
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cising  the  suffrage,  their  instinct  seems  to  be  to  draw  back.  Ask 
the  women,  one  after  another,  in  a  representative  comnnmity,  if 
they  wish  to  vote,  and  again  and  again  will  come  the  answers : 
"  I  haven't  time,"  "  My  hands  are  overfull  now,"  "  How  can  I 
undertake  a  duty  which  means  that  I  must  inform  myself  upon  • 
all  the  public  questions  of  the  day  ?"  Naturally,  many  of  them, 
especially  those  who  are  temperance  workers,  or  those  whose 
property  interests  are  not  represented  under  existing  conditions, 
desire  the  ballot.  But  the  great  majority  are  content  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  multitude  of  interests  which  are  already 
theirs,  and  to  leave  the  formal  affairs  of  state  to  men.  The  great 
majority,  when  they  speak  sincerely,  will  say  that  home-making 
and  its  allied  interests  is  their  chosen  life,  and  that  its  demands 
are  so  exacting  that  they  must  leave  the  work  of  government  to 
other  hands. 

This  attitude  is  certainly  open  to  criticism.  Perhaps  it  is  true 
that  the  sons  could  be  better  educated  by  mothers  who  voted, 
that  homes  could  be  better  made  and  protected  by  wives  who 
held  the  power  of  the  ballot,  that  the  welfare  of  schools  and 
charities  would  be  furthered  if  women  who  are  interested  in 
them  had  a  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws.  Yet  it  would  seem 
that  if  woman  possessed  by  nature  any  great  aptitude  for  polit- 
ical life,  she  would  be  eager  to  exercise  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  "  the  men  are  not  what  they  are  because  they  vote,  but  they 
vote  because  they  are  what  they  are."  They  make  politics,  and 
they  are  interested  in  the  work  of  their  hands.  Women  do  not 
make  it  and  (always  in  general)  are  not  interested  in  it.  If 
woman  alone  were  to  govern  the  state,  how  radically  different 
would  be  her  methods !  And  how  can  oil  and  water  mix  ?  Until 
she  can  disfranchise  man  and  establish  a  rule  of  her  own  peculiar 
sort,  woman  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  show  indifference  to 
political  affairs.  Furthermore,  she  might  evince  more  alacrity 
for  reaching  out  for  the  august  power  of  the  ballot  if  she  ob- 
served that  the  men  who  exercise  it  thereby  get  what  they  want. 
But  to  her  puzzled  query,  "  If  you  want  this  reform  or  that 
measure,  why  don't  you  put  it  through  ? "  the  conclusive  reply 
is  that  "  you  can't  get  at  it,"  on  account  of  the  "  primaries,"  or 
"  the  bosses,"  or  "  the  spoils  system,"  or  the  "  rings,"  or  the 
wheels  within  wheels  of  whatever  other  complications  interfere 
to  muddle  the  brain  and  thwart  the  will  of  the  sovereign  Amer- 
ican people.  A  woman  answered  thus,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
suffrage,  is  apt  to  wonder,  in  her  silly,  feminine  way,  if  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  the  candle.  Many  a  wise  man  thinks  so, 
and  having  the  suffrage  himself,  a  man  should  be  able  to  esti- 
mate its  v^ne.    However  that  question  may  be  finally  settled. 
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women  will  be  women.  The  practical  conviction  that  this  is 
after  all  what  they  most  wish  to  be  must  have  an  important 
hearing  upon  their  particular  aspirations,  and  it  ia  this  convic- 
tion which,  to  say  the  least,  suggests  misgivings  and  compels  re- 
serve iu  the  minds  of  a  very  large  number  of  average  American 
women  whose  voices  are  not  heard  in  the  land. 


WILD  FLOWERS  OP  THE  CALIFORNIA  ALPS. 

Ut  UiM  B.  F.  HERRICK. 

THE  Sierra  Nevada  mountain  range — with  its  lofty,  snow- 
capped peaks  and  majestic  glaciers,  its  serrated  crags  and 
romantic  caQons,  its  foaming  rivers,  sparkling  waterfalls,  and 
dense  pine  forests — is  the  California  Switzerland.  The  climate 
of  this  region  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  than  any  other  section  of  the  far  West ;  and 
the  vegetation  is  in  most  respects  quite  similar,  though  there  are 
many  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  that  are  peculiar  to  the  State. 
Spring  is  late  in  these  high  altitudes,  and  the  summers  are  of 
all  too  short  duration. 

Among  the  first  flowers  to  greet  the  new  year  is  the  curious 
snow  plant  {Barcodes  saTigufnea),  world-renowned  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  exclusively  Califoniian,  but  on  account  of  its 
rare  beauty  and  individuality.  It  was  first  discovered  by  one  of 
Greneral  Fremont's  exploring  expeditions  on  the  slopes  inclosing 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento;  and  is  common  at  the  Yosemite 
and  on  Mount  Shasta,  at  an  altitude  of  from  four  to  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level.  Though  generally  supposed  to  be 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  pine  tree,  eminent  botanists,  after 
careful  investigation,  now  claim  it  to  be  a  "saprophyte,"  or  a 
plant  growing  from  a  rotten  substance  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  like  certain  species  of  fungi,  an  aid  to  this  conclusion  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  plants  are  sometimes  known 
to  flourish  in  open  places  considerably  removed  from  any  growth 
of  timber.  Their  usual  habitat  is  moist,  sheltered  forests,  where 
the  winter  snows  fall  deeply ;  and  they  make  their  appearance 
when  the  spring  sun  warms  the  frozen  ground  and  melts  the 
fleecy  snowdrifts.  True  leaves  they  have  none ;  and  the  fleshy 
bracts,  bell-shaped  blossoms,  and  thick,  brittle  stems  are  all  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  icy  to  the  touch,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
crystallized  sugar.  The  average  height  is  about  one  foot,  what 
corresponds  to  the  underground  roots  or  bulbs  being  of  about  an 
equal  depth  and  of  a  much  lighter  tint. 

These  plants  are  members  of  a  suborder  of  the  heath  family; 
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though  their  resemblance  to  the  sturdy  manzanita,  the  fragrant 
rhododendron,  or  the  velvet-limbed  madrone  is  not  at  first  ap- 
parent. They  abound  in  gallic  acid,  giving  them  a  sour  smell, 
snggeative  of  ink  or  vinegar.  In  early  summer  the  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  hard,  circnlar  pods,  containing  numerous  fine  seeds 
like  those  of  a  poppy ;  and  despite  repeated  experiments  in  ger- 
mination, they  refuse  to  grow  in  a  foreign  environment.  Trans- 
planting also  always  meets  with  failure,  though  specimens  may 
be  dried  and  kept  for  several  months.  A  writer  in  Hutchiug's 
Heart  of  the  Sierras  thus  graphically  describes  this  matchless 
Alpine  Sower : 

A  pyramid  of  liny  tong'ues  of  flame. 
Darting  from  out  the  rifts  of  dazzling  white  ; 

A  strange  bright  phantom,  born  of  ice  and  fire, 
Flushing  pale  wastes  with  gleams  of  crimson  light. 

On  the  bleak,  ice-hound  heights,  at  an  altitude  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  thousand  feet,  is  found  the  cnrious  "  red  snow,"  a  very 
low  form  of  vegetable  life,  which,  though  common  in  polar 
regions,  occurs  in  the  United  States  only  on  Mount  Shasta  and  at 
the  head  of  Cross  Creek,  Colorado.  When  it  is  trodden  upon  in 
a  half-melted  state,  the  footsteps  of  the  mountain-climber  fill  in 
with  a  clear,  blood-red  fluid,  which  leaves  no  stain,  even  if  exam- 
ined in  the  handkerchief.  Some  of  the  patches  are  of  consid- 
erable size,  while  others  are  scarcely  a  foot  in  diameter ;  and  the 
color  varies  from  a  deep  magenta  to  the  faintest  shade  of  pink. 

Rivaling  the  snow  plant  in  general  interest  is  the  singular 
DarlingUmia,  or  California  pitcher-plant,  indigenous  to  open, 
marshy  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  from  Mount 
Shasta  to  the  coast,  and  the  only  species  of  its  genus,  though  it  is 
related  to  the  Eastern  Sarracenias,  or  side- saddle  flowers.  The 
pitchers,  which  are  said  to  be  in  reality  the  enlarged  and  hol- 
lowed petioles,  or  leaf  stalks,  average  about  three  feet  in  height, 
and  are  terminated  by  an  arching  hood  or  crest,  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  mustaohelike  appendages,  which  are  the  genuine  leaves. 
As  these  are  provided  on  the  under  side  with  numerous  honey 
glands,  and  are  usually  highly  colored,  ihey  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal lure;  though  the  cunningly  devised,  nodding  flowers,  con- 
spicuously borne  on  the  ends  of  long,  bare  peduncles,  also  contain 
an  intoxicating  nectar.  The  interior  of  the  pitchers  is  lined  with 
innumerable  fine,  downward-pointing  hairs,  which  form  a  most 
insecure  footing  for  the  struggling  victims  and  render  escape 
almost  an  impossibility,  while  the  glare  through  the  lacy,  dome- 
like roof  only  adds  to  the  general  confusion. 

The  colorless  liquid  which  half  fills  the  tube  must  be  secreted 
by  the  plant  itself,  as  the  covers  of  the  pitchers  prevent  the 
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accamulation  of  raindrops ;  and  the  iueects  ensnared  are  mainly 
winged  varietieB,  such  ae  flies,  beea,  wasps,  and  beetles,  though 
ants,  spiders,  slugs,  and  other  crawling  creatures  often  share  their 
untimely  fate.    In  one  of  these  omnivorous  vegetable  traps  the 
writer  once  discovered  a  tuft  of  three  straight  pine  needles,  six 
inches  in   length,  though  how 
they  ever  worked  their  way,nn- 
bent,  through  the  curved  mouth, 
will   ever   remain  an  unsolved 
problem. 

Intermingled  with  the  pitcher 
plants  and  coarse  grasses  of  the 
swamps  is  often  found  a  tall, 
graceful  orchid  {Hahenaria  leu- 
costachys),  with  spikes  of  small, 
white  flowers,  distilling  the  fra- 
grance of  the  tropics;  and  in 
its  company  frequently  grows 
the  California  Cypripedium,  or 
"  lady's  slipper,"  which  has  leafy 
stems  about  two  feet  in  height 
and  from  three  to  a  dozen  blos- 
soms, with  brownish,  twisted  pet- 
als, and  a  white  lip  veined  with 
purple. 

The  rose-tinted,  drooping  Ca- 
lypso, and  the  Spiranthes,  or 
"  ladies'  tresses,"  are  also  lovers 
of  wet  places,  the  latter  bloom- 
ing in  the  late  summer  months 
and  being  easily  recognizable  by 
the  curious  manner  in  which  the 
little,  greenish-white  flowers  are 
coiled  or  twisted  around  the 
stem. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  "  la-  CiLironsi*  snow  Pi-aih. 

dies'  tresses  "  is  the  "  rattlesnake 

plantain"  {Goodyeara  Menziesii),  the  leaves  of  which  were  used 
by  the  Indians  as  sovereign  cures  for  snake-bites.  From  the 
center  of  the  variegated,  rosettelike  foliage  springs  a  pubescent 
stalk,  about  a  foot  in  height,  bearing  a  spike  of  one-sided  white 
flowers,  which  bloom  in  the  deep  woods  through  July  and 
August. 

The  epipactus  (Epipactus  gigantea)  is  found  in  the  tangled 
undergrowth  along  the  banks  of  mountain  streams,  and  has 
slender,  leafy  stems  and  from  three  to  ten  brown  and  green  blos- 
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soms,  marked  with  purple ;  while  the  lAstera,  or  northern  tway- 

blade,  may  be  distingniahed  by  the  etout  oval  leaves,  clasping  the 

low  stem,  and  the  downy 

raceme   of  tiny   purplifih 

flowers. 

None  of  the  above-men- 
tioned orchids  are  parasit- 
ic ;  but  there  are  at  least 
two  indigenous  species 
which  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  other  plants. 
One  is  the  well  -  known 
"coral  root"  {CoraUorrhi- 
za),  so  called  on  account 
of  the  fleshy  rootstocks, 
which  resemble  branches 
of  white  coral.  There  are 
several  varieties,  inhabit- 
ing dry  spots  in  mountain 
forests  all  over  the  State. 
Both  flowers  and  stems  are 
of  shaded  browns  and  yel- 
lows, and  the  plants  readi- 
ly escape  detection,  as  they 
are  so  nearly  the  color  of 
Califohhia  PiTcuEs  Tlant.  tho  surrounding  dry  weeds 

and  grasses. 
The  other  parasitic  orchid  is  the  Cephalanthera  Ongana,  a 
northern  species  of  especial  interest,  suggesting  the  "corpse 
plant "  or  "  Indian  pipe  "  of  the  Eastern  woods.  It  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  green  leaves,  and  the  stems  and  flowers  are  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  somewhat  startling  in  their  unique  beauty. 
Like  the  epipactus,  it  prefers  the  neighborhood  of  forest  streams 
and  hides  itself  in  the  shrubbery. 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  foaming  Sacramento  there  grows, 
as  though  planted  by  a  landscape  gardener,  the  giant  saxifrage 
{SaxJ/raga  peltala),  locally  known  as  the  "  umbrella  plant,"  and 
also  as  the  "Indian's  rhubarb,"  certain  portions  of  the  plant 
being  edible.  Its  generic  name  signifies  "rock-breaker,"  as  it  is 
said  to  disintegrate  the  rocks  from  the  clefts  of  which  it  springs. 
The  graceful  stalks,  often  a  yard  in  length,  are  terminated  by 
scalloped,  circular  leaves  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  which 
resemble  small  parasols  or  umbrellas  inverted  by  the  wind. 
Though  highly  attractive  in  the  spring  and  summer,  they  are 
especially  ornamental  in  the  autumn,  when  their  clear,  green 
tints  are  changed  to  yellows  and  russets.    The  clusters  of  small 
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pink  and  white  blossoms,  on  the  ends  of  the  long,  fleshy  flower 
stalks,  ripen  in  Jane  iuto  little  doable  seed  pods,  which,  when 
shaken  in  the  hand  or  bmshed  against  by  accident,  produce  a 
sound  mach  like  that  of  the  dreaded  rattlesnake.  Sometimes 
these  plants  domesticate  themselves  upon  submerged  rocks,  the 
leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  current  like  those  of  a  water 
lily,  while  the  masses  of  tangled  roots  threaten  to  trip  up  heed- 
less fishermen.  Though  many  varieties  of  saxifrage  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  none  equal,  either  in  size  or  pictur- 
eequeness,  these  beautiful  border  plants  of  the  northern  Sierra 
streams. 

At  irregular  intervals  along  the  banks  grow  tall  thickets  of 
fragrant  azaleas,  or  rhododendrons,  reflecting  their  bright  green 
leaves  and  pink  and  cream-white  flowers  in  the  limpid  water  be- 
low ;  and  behind  them  are  terraces  of  feathery  purple  or  white 
ceanothus,  or  mountain  lilac,  beloved  by  deer  and  honeybees. 

Then  come  the  dogwoods,  flaunting  their  showy  white  bracts 
full  fifteen  feet  in  air,  and  mingling  their  spreading  boughs  with 
those  of  the  laurel,  the  alder,  the  cottonwood,  the  wild  hawthorn, 
and  syringa.    At  their  feet  appear  the  freckled  faces  of  the 


tawny  tiger-lilies,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Humboldt,  as  tall 
as  a  good-sized  man  and  with  from  four  to  six  whorls  of  leaves, 
each  whorl  ten  to  twenty  leaves  in  number ;  and  rivaling  them 
in  attractiveness  are  the  stately  Washington  lilies,  with  their 
satiny-white  chalices,  flecked  with  black  and  gold,  suggestive  of 
the  Bermuda  or  Baster  lilies  of  gardens  and  greenhouses. 
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Among  other  lovers  of  moist  localities  are  the  Aralia,  or  wild 
sarBaparilla  (the  long,  aromatic  roots  of  which  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitate  for  the  genuine  commercial  article),  and  the 
poisonous  Cicuta,  or  water  hemlock,  a  member  of  the  parsley 
family,  easily  distinguished  hy  its  lofty,  hollow  stem,  large  tri- 
pennate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  numerous  rays  of  small  white 
flowers.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Tahoe  flourish  the  beautiful 
pond  lilies,  prized  by  boat-riders  as  trophies  of  summer  excur- 
sions ;  the  white  Brasenias,  or  "  water  shields  " ;  and  the  sulphur- 
yellow  Nuphars,  or  "  spatterdocks,"  the  large  flat  leaves  of  which 
are  the  favorite  camping  ground  for  small  green  frogs.  Most  of 
the  forest  underbrush  is  composed  of  the  manzanita,  or  "little 
apple"  {Arctostapkylos),  sometimes  known  as  the  " hear-berry," 
as  Bruin  feasts  on  the  fmits.  This  shrub  averages  about  Ave 
feet  in  height  and  has  round,  thick  leaves  and  tiny  white  or 
roae-colored  blossoms  which  ripen  in  early  autumn  into  dull-red, 
globular  berries,  resembling  Indian  beads.  The  smooth,  mahog- 
any-hued  bark  peels  annually,  like  that  of  the  madrono ;  and  the 
larger  boughs  furnish  a  hard  cabinet  wood  capable  of  a  fine  polish. 

Other  flowering  shrubs  include  the  heathlike  bryanthus ;  the 
Audiberta,  or  white  sage ;  the  rabbit  brush,  and  the  Oregon  grape 
or  holly-leaved  barberry  (Berberis),  a  low  bush  with  prickly,  pol- 
ished foliage  and  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  succeeded  hy  round 
blue  berries  much  like  those  of  the  elder.  In  great  patches  under 
the  pines  grow  the  Chamobatia  (a  little  evergreen  plant  about  a 
foot  in  height  with  blossoms  like  those  of  the  strawberry),  and 
the  trailing  Vaccinium,  or  "squaw's  carpet,"  recognized  by  its 
small,  serrated  leaves,  and  round,  pale- pink  bells,  or  hard,  reddish 
seed  vessels.  The  Alpine  phlox  clings  to  the  rocks  in  high  alti- 
tudes, together  with  the  arctic  willow  and  dwarf  conifers,  while 
the  juniper  redeems  barren,  sandy  sections  from  utter  desolation. 

Two  pretty  little  wood  plants,  nestling  in  the  dry  leaves  under 
the  trees,  are  the  Pyrola,  or  "  shin- leaf,"  and  the  pipsissewa,  or 
"prince's  pine"  {Chimaphila),  the  former  having  radical  varie- 
gated leaves  and  nodding  white  flowers,  suggesting  those  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  latter  being  known  by  its  shining  ever- 
green foliage  and  terminal  clusters  of  waxy,  flesh-tinted  blossoms 
of  delicate  fragrance. 

Near  by  usually  grow  the  quaint  little  "  Dutchman's  breeches," 
with  their  fine  compound  leaves  and  drooping,  pink  corollas,  as 
well  as  the  Asarum,  or  wild  ginger,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
rootstock,  which  has  a  pungent  flavor.  This  is  an  odd-looking 
herb,  with  several  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  a  curious,  brownish- 
purple  flower,  about  the  size  of  a  large  thimble,  which  makes  its 
appearance  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  no 
petals,  but  a  three-parted  calyx. 
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In  open,  rocky  places  one  is  apt  to  come  across  the  downy, 
pink  and  white  "  pussy's  paws  "  {S'praguea  umheUata),  together 
with  clumps  of  gorgeous  lupines — lilac,  yellow,  or  rose-color — and 
patches  of  golden  coreopsis,  purple  pentstemons,  and  lovely  gilias, 
godetias,  and  Indian  pinks ;  while  tall  columbines,  larkspurs,  and 
wild  roses  peep  from  the  tangled  shrubbery.    The  beautiful  Mari* 
posa  lily,  or  "  butterfly  tulip,"  a  member  of  the  calochortas  fam- 
ily, derives    its    name 
from    the    large    dark 
spots  on  the  petals  and 
through  June  delights 
the  eye  with  its  yellow, 
violet,    or    snow-white 
chalices. 

In  the  early  spring 
the  wild  flowers  run  riot 
everywhere,  carpeting 
sunny,  open  spots  with 
a  veritable  crazy  quilt 
of  bloom,  chief  among 
them  being  the  large, 
purple -spotted  Nemoph- 
Ua,  or  "  baby -eyes,"  the 
white  forget  -  me  -  not, 
the  blue,  white,  and  yel- 
low violets,  the  wild 
agapanthus,  the  yellow 
iris,  the  wild  strawberry 
blossom,  and  the  far- 
famed  EschachoUzixi,  or 
Califoruia  poppy,  the 
emblem  of  the  State.  In 
these   mountains   there 

are  a  good  many  va-  AiALtA*. 

rieties  of  old-fashioned 

herbs,  which  have  been  used  medicinally  for  ages,  and  are  sacred 
to  the  memories  of  the  spicy  garrets  of  New  England  country 
farms.  The  chamomile  and  the  aromatic  peppermint  and  penny- 
royal head  the  list;  then  come  the  aconite,  or  monk'shood,  the 
flannely-leaved  mullein,  useful  for  lung  troubles  of  man  or  beast, 
the  woodsy  yarrow,  the  yellow  tansy,  the  wintergreen,  and  the 
Brunelia,  or  self-heal — a  cure  for  quinsy  and  all  sorts  of  wounds. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  Mount  Shasta  meadows,  where  the  plow- 
man stands  knee  deep  in  rolling  billows  of  red  clover,  timothy, 
and  redtop,  there  grows  a  singular  floral  torch,  known  as  the 
California  veratrum.    This  plant  is  a  member  of  the  lily  family, 
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and  resembles  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet  of  the  southern 
counties,  the  small,  greenish-white  flowers  being  borne  in  a  dense 
panicle  on  the  summit  of  a  stout  stem,  from  three  to  seven  feet 
in  height.  The  long,  narrow  leaves  are  smooth  and  grasslike, 
and  are  auggestive  of  com  or  sugar  cane.  Close  at  hand,  the 
spirea,  or  steeple-bush,  waves  high  in  air  its  feathery  white  or 


magenta  plumes ;  and  beyond  are  thickets  of  wild  plums  and 
hazelnuts,  mingled  with  low  bushes  of  thimbleberries,  huckle- 
berries, and  large,  prickly  gooseberries. 

There  are  a  number  of  roadside  and  pasture  plants,  known  by 
farmers  as  "weeds,"  which  Devertheless  seem  to  have  imbibed 
the  very  spirit  of  midsummer.  Among  them  are  included  the 
dainty  evening  primose  (Enothera  bienni.i) ;  the  clematis,  or  "vir- 
gin's bower,"  festooning  itself  gracefully  from  tree  to  tree,  with 
the  wild  grape  and  ivy  ;  the  milkweed  (Asdepias),  with  its  dull- 
pink  flowers  and  big,  oval  seed  pods,  filled  with  brown  seeds  and 
silky  white  down ;  the  yellow  sunflower ;  the  flame-colored  Cos 
teUeia,  or  "Indian's  paint  brush";  the  golden-rod,  three  to  sii 
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feet  in  height;  the  aster,  dandelion,  and  the  hright-eyed  little 
Hypericum,  or  "  Saint  John's- wort,"  formerly  used  in  certain  parte 
of  Europe  as  a  charm  against  evil  spirits.  In  sandy  places,  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  grows  the  curious  "  horsetail,"  or  telescope 
reed,  sometimes  known  as  "  file-grass,"  as  the  rough,  furrowed 
Btalks  were  once  used  for  polishing  purposes.  Being  without 
tme  or  visible  blossoms,  this  plant  belongs  with  the  ferns, 
mosses,  and  other  cryptogams,  and  is  said  to  have  deteriorated 
from  the  coal  ages. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  a  change  creeps  over  the  face  of 
Xatare,  and  a  solemn  hush  heralds  the  approach  of  autumn.  The 
great,  towering  yew  tree  clothes  itself  with  scarlet  berries,  and  the 
dry,  yellow  leaves  of  the  maple  flutter  downward  through  the 
quiet  air,  the  chokecherry  dons  a  robe  of  scarlet,  and  ripens 
clusters  of  astringent  fruit  of  an  equally  vivid  hue ;  the  deciduous 
azaleas  drop  their  foliage  into  the  sparkling  river,  and  the  dog- 
wood and  poison  oak  assume  a  garb  of  solferino,  while  the  con- 
tinual dropping  of  pine  cones  breaks  the  silence  of  the  mountain 
forest.  Then  ^e  snow  falls  like  a  fleecy  blanket,  and  winter  sets 
in,  with  its  rigors  of  ice  and  sleet. 


THE    PLANET   SATURN. 

Bv  CLIFTON  A.  HOWES,  8.  B. 

DOUBTLESS  many  observers  of  the  sky  are  familiar  with  the 
planet  Saturn  as  he  slowly  moves  through  the  constellations 
from  year  to  year,  but  how  many  of  them  stop  to  think  of  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  connected  with  this  far-off  member  of  the 
solar  system  F  Very  few,  probably ;  and  yet  this  planet  is  well 
worth  a  closer  acquaintance,  for,  as  Prof.  Langley  says, "  In  all 
the  heavens  there  is  no  more  wonderful  object  than  the  planet 
Saturn,  for  it  preserves  to  us  an  apparent  type  of  the  plan  on 
which  all  the  worlds  were  originally  made." 

Saturn  was  the  remotest  planet  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it 
was  probably  on  account  of  his  sluggish  motion  along  the  sky 
that  a  malignant  influence  over  human  affairs  was  attributed  to 
him  by  the  astrologers.  This  slow  movement  is  only  apparent, 
however,  for  he  is  really  boiling  along  through  space  more  than 
twenty  thousand  miles  every  hour ;  but  such  is  his  distance  from 
QB  that  we  can  scarcely  detect  any  change  of  position  from  night 
to  night,  and  must  wait  thirty  years  for  him  to  make  his  circuit 
of  the  heavens. 

Id  point  of  size  Saturn  stands  next  to  Jupiter,  the  "  giant  of 
the  solar  system,"  and  upon  his  diameter  nine  earths  could  be 
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strung  like  beads  on  a  wire,  while  from  his  vast  bulk  seven 
hundred  planets  like  ours  could  be  formed.  But  just  here  comes 
a  factor  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  Saturn.  In  spite  of  his  enormous  bulk,  he  "  weighs  " 
only  ninety  times  as  much  as  the  earth,  which  at  once  shows  ns 
that  the  materials  of  which  he  is  formed  are  much  lighter  than 
those  composing  our  world.  In  fact  they  are  but  three  quarters 
the  weight  of  an  equal  amount  of  water,  so  that  theoretically,  if 
placed  in  an  ocean  large  enough  to  hold  it,  this  huge  planet  would 
float  on  the  surface  like  a  wooden  ball. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  from  this  and  also  from  some 
other  facts  connected  with  the  planet.  Saturn  is  not,  like  the 
earth,  a  solid  sphere  covered  with  oceans  and  continents  capable 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life,  but  is  midway  between 
this  state  and  that  of  the  sun.  In  other  words  he  might  be  called 
a  semi-sun,  perhaps  giving  forth  but  little  light,  yet  so  intensely 
heated  still  that  its  vast  bulk  is  probably  but  a  distended  mass  of 
liquid  fire — a  world  where  "  the  solid  land  as  yet  is  not,  and  the 
foot  could  find  no  resting  place."  It  is  too  ,bad  to  destroy  the 
pleasant  theories  we  often  see  about  the  inhabitants  of  this  far- 
oS  world  and  the  conditions  of  life  upon  its  surface,  but  we  can 
not  evade  the  facts  as  they  open  up  to  us. 

When  viewed  through  a  good  telescope  the  planet  presents  a 
most  beautiful  sight — a  huge  golden  ball,  crossed  by  parallel 
belts  of  a  brownish  tinge,  and  capped  at  the  poles  with  a  bluish 
or  greenish  gray ;  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  surrounded  by  a 
thin,  broad,  flat  ring,  likewise  of  a  golden  hue.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  at  least  eight  satel- 
lites or  moons,  some  of  which  will  be  in  the  field  of  view. 

Under  very  favorable  conditions  faint  markings  can  be  dis- 
cerned on  the  belts,  which  seem  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of 
Jupiter,  and  like  his  may  safely  be  assumed  to  be  masses  of  roll- 
ing clouds  ranged  in  belts  parallel  to  the  equator  by  currents 
analogous  to  our  trade  winds.  It  seems  very  probable  that  these 
clouds  may  be  mostly  aqueous,  and  we  may  thus  regard  them  as 
the  future  oceans  of  these  planets,  suspended  in  the  air  at  present 
because  the  surface  is  not  yet  sufficiently  cool  to  allow  them  to 
settle  and  remain  as  bodies  of  water  upon  it. 

That  this  must  be  the  case  is  shown  by  a  moment's  thought. 
We  know  that  on  the  earth  clouds  are  formed  by  the  condensa- 
tion, in  the  upper  and  cooler  portions  of  the  air,  of  the  water 
vapor  raised  from  the  surface  waters  by  the  sun's  heat.  But  at 
Saturn,  nearly  ten  times  farther  away,  this  heat  is  reduced  to  one 
one-hundredth  of  its  intensity  here.  On  the  earth  too,  as  a  rule, 
the  clouds  are  somewhat  sparsely  distributed,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  globe  has  usually  fairly  clear  weather.     On  Saturn,  how- 
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ever,  we  never  yet  have  caught  a  glimpse,  bo  far  as  kuowD,  of  the 
real  surface,  whatever  that  surface  may  lie.  The  rolliug  cloud 
masses  completely  envelop  the  planet  aud  shut  it  out  entirely 
from  the  siui's  light. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose,  then,  that  these  clouds  are  raised 
upon  this  distant  world  by  the  solar  heat,  especially  when  we  see 
how  feeble  that  heat  is  compared  with  what  the  earth  receives. 
And  this  is  but  another  argument  to  prove  the  theory  of  Satarn's 
present  condition  as  already  given,  for  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  planet  holds  in  its  own  vast  bulk  the  immense  amount  of 
heat  whose  presence  is  so  certainly  revealed  in  these  phenomena. 

Of  course  the  rings  are  the  nnique  and  most  wonderful  feature 
of  the  whole  system.  When  Galileo  first  turned  his  rude  tele- 
scope upon  Saturn,  in  1610,  he  annonnced  that  the  planet  was 
triple,  the  projection  of  the  ring  on  either  side  making  it  appear 
to  him  as  if  two  smaller  planets  were  joined  to  the  larger  one. 
Qradnally,  however,  these  smaller  companions  decreased  in  size 
and  finally  vanished  altogether,  much  to  Galileo's  amazement. 
Later  on  they  reappeared  and  still  farther  increased  his  per- 
plexity. 

Saturn  thus  remained  an  enigma  to  astronomers  until  an  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  telescopes  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  thin,  flat  ring,  which,  by  its  varying  positions  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  caused  the  peculiar  appearances  that  so  puz- 
zled Galileo. 

This  so-called  ring,  when  seen  through  large  telescopes,  ap- 
pears as  a  very  thin,  flat  disk  with  a  circular  opening  in  the 
center  in  which  the  planet  itself  is  situated.  It  lies  exactly  in 
the  plane  of  Saturn's  equator,  and  extends  considerably  more 
than  half  the  planet's  diameter  on  either  side  of  it.  The  breadth 
of  the  ring  is  just  half  the  planet's  diameter,  so  that  there  is  quite 
a  space  left  between  its  inner  edge  and  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

We  speak  of  it  as  a  ring,  but  in  reality  there  are  many  of 
them.  When  favorably  situated,  a  dark  division  can  easily  be 
detected  which  separates  it  into  an  "  outer "  and  an  "  inner " 
bright  ring;  while  within  the  last  fifty  years  a  third  one,  inside 
of  the  others,  was  discovered  at  Cambridge.  This  innermost  of 
all,  known  as  the  "dark"  or  "crepe"  ring,  is  a  most  peculiar 
object.  In  appearance  it  is  more  like  a  shadow  than  anything 
else,  for  it  seems  to  be  semi-transparent,  inasmuch  as  the  out- 
line of  the  planet  can  be  seen  through  it  where  it  crosses  the 
planet's  disk.  It  shades  away  gradually  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inner  bright  ring,  and  becomes  fainter  until  it  disappears  at 
some  nine  thousand  miles  from  the  planet's  surface. 

What  the  nature  of  these  rings  may  be  is  still  in  some  degree 
a  mystery.    They  are  not  gaseous,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
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they  are  not  liquid,  for  no  liquid  could  be  suspended  in  such  a 
manner  without  being  precipitated  eventually  upon  the  surface 
of  the  planet.  Kor  are  they  solid ;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  no  solid  could  hold  together  under  such  strains,  such  tre- 
mendous forces,  as  the  attraction  of  the  monster  planet  would 
subject  it  to ;  it  would  soon  be  broken  up  entirely. 

The  only  supposition  remaining  is  that  it  is  composed  of 
myriads  of  solid  particles — a  ring  of  dust  and  fragments  of  rock 
and  stona  In  this  case  we  may  imagine  it  as  being  an  immense 
swarm  of  tiny  moons  or  satellites,  each  revolviug  in  its  own  par- 
ticular path  around  the  planet,  and  the  aggregation  presenting  to 
us  at  this  distance  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass.  Of  course,  the 
word  "  tiny "  must  be  taken  in  an  astronomical  sense,  which 
would  not  preclude  one  of  these  "  dust "  particles  or  fragments 
from  being  as  large  as  a  house,  or  even  a  mountain. 

That  the  ring  is  composed  of  solid  matter  of  some  kind  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  reflects  the  sunlight  which  it  receives, 
apparently  unchanged  in  quality,  and  deprives  of  sunlight  those 
portions  of  the  planet  on  which  its  shadow  falls.  But  here  comes 
the  question,  If  we  know  the  ring  is  composed  of  soUd  matter, 
how  do  we  know  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  dust  and  fragments  ? 
This  question  was  long  a  stumbling-block,  but,  as  Prof.  George 
Darwin  points  out,  the  investigations  of  M.  Roche,  a  French 
mathematician,  seem  to  have  solved  the  difBculty. 

Briefly,  the  reasoning  is  as  follows :  We  know  that  our  moon 
always  keeps  the  same  face  toward  the  earth,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  the  cause  of  this  is  in  the  moon's  own 
shape,  which  is  that  of  an  egg  with  the  longer  diameter  pointing 
toward  the  earth.  Not  that  this  egg  shape  is  so  very  pronounced, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  moon  from  rotating  as  the  earth 
does,  and  to  keep  its  longer  diameter  pointed  toward  the  seat  of 
that  force  which  holds  our  satellite  in  its  path. 

The  cause  of  this  egg  shape  is  simply  in  what  is  termed  the 
"  tide-generating  force."  The  moon's  effect  upon  the  earth  due 
to  this  force  is  rendered  noticeable  and  well  known  in  our  tides. 
The  earth  also  exerts  the  same  force  upon  the  moon,  only,  as  the 
former  is  eighty  times  more  massive,  the  effect  is  correspond- 
ingly greater,  and  the  moon's  globe  has  suffered  under  the  strain 
— has  been  pulled  out  of  shape,  so  to  speak. 

Now  this  force  of  course  increases  as  its  source  is  approached, 
and  were  the  moon  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth,  a  point 
might  finally  be  reached  where  the  solid  materials  of  which  she 
is  composed  could  no  longer  hold  together,  and  her  globe  would 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  forces  to  which  she  would 
be  subjected.  To  determine  this  point  was  the  problem  which. 
M.  Roche  solved,  and  his  conclusions   led   him  to  place  it  at  & 
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distance  jast  nnder  a  diameter  and  a  qnarter  from  the  planet's 
center.  Within  thia  distance,  then,  no  satellite  of  any  consider- 
able size  can  circulate  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

Kow,  the  most  remarkable  fact  remaining  is  that  the  onter 
edge  of  Saturn's  ring  system  lies  juat  within  this  limit,  so  that 
the  conclusion  as  to  its  nature  seems  to  point  to  the  "  meteoric 
theory,"  as  it  is  called,  as  the  only  possible  one.  Either  a  satellite 
has  been  drawn  within  the  fatal  circle  and  disrupted,  or  the  mate- 
rials  now  present  as  a  ring  have  been  prevented  from  aniting  to 
form  a  single  satellite,  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done, 

80  mnch,  then,  for  theory.  The  next  point  is,  What  proof  can 
we  get  to  substwtiate  it  ?  This  might  seem  at  first  a  hopeless 
task,  but  that  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectroscope,  has  recently 
given  na  direct  testimony  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  spectroscope  is  its  ability  to 
detect  the  motion  of  a  luminous  body  in  the  line  of  sight,  by  the 
shifting  of  the  dark  (Fraunhofer)  lines  of  its  spectrum  from  their 
normal  position  as  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  direct  sunlight.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  fact  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Keeler,  who  obtained 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  Saturn  and  its  rings  which  plain- 
ly showed  that  the  shifting  of  the  lines  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
rings  was  greater  in  each  case  for  the  inner  edge  than  for  the 
outer,  proving  conclusively  that  the  portions  of  the  ring  nearer 
the  planet  move  faster  than  those  farther  away. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  suppose 
the  rings  to  be  solid,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  rotate  as  a  whole, 
the  angular  velocity  of  all  parts  being  the  same,  but  the  linear  or 
actual  velocity  being  mnch  greater  at  the  onter  edge  of  the  ring 
than  the  inner,  because  of  the  greater  circumference  of  the  circle 
traveled  over  in  rotation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ring  is  composed  of  separate  par- 
ticles, each  in  effect  a  little  moon,  it  is  apparent  that  the  nearer 
these  tiny  satellites  are  to  the  planet  the  faster  they  must  revolve 
to  overcome  the  increasing  pnll  of  the  planet  and  save  themselves 
from  being  drawn  to  destruction  upon  its  surface.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  will  have  a  much  greater 
velocity  than  the  outer. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  two  theories  require  opposite  condi- 
tions to  obtain,  and  that  the  proof  given  by  the  spectroscope 
confirms  directly  the  approximate  correctness  of  the  "meteoric 
theory." 

This  latter  theory  offers  a  ready  explanation  for  the  curious 
"  crSpe "  ring.  Shading  off  gradually  as  this  ring  does  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  bright  one,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  former  ring  in  which  the  fragments  or  "  meteorites  " 
are  more  sparsely  distributed,  their  numbers  growing  gradually 
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leBB  as  the  distance  from  the  main  ring  increaaes,  until  the  eye  can 
no  longer  detect  their  mass  and  the  ring  apparently  ends. 

This  explains  why  the  outline  of  the  planet  can  be  seen  through 
the  dark  ring ;  but  if  this  fact  is  not  enough,  an  observation  made 
on  November  1, 1889,  at  the  Lick  Observatory  will  further  confirm 
the  theory.  This  observation  was  of  the  outer  satellite,  wliich 
was  in  snch  a  position  behind  the  planet  as  to  pass  through  the 
shadow  of  the  rings  and  be  eclipsed  by  it.  Watching  the  satel* 
lite,  then,  as  it  left  the  planet's  shadow  and  slowly  passed  on  into 
the  shadow  of  the  rings,  its  light  was  seen  to  grow  gradually 
fainter  as  it  passed  through  the  shadow  of  the  dark  ring,  but  did 
not  wholly  disappear  until  the  moon  had  entered  the  shadow  of 
the  inner  bright  ring.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  dark  ring  is 
partially  transparent,  but  becomes  more  opaque  as  the  bright  ring 
is  approached. 

With  regard  to  the  satellites  there  is  little  to  be  said.  There 
are  eight  known  at  present,  and  there  may  be  more,  for  they  are 
mostly  quite  small,  as  heavenly  bodies  go.  Still,  they  form  the 
most  ^um^ous  as  well  as  the  most  extended  fatnily-within  the 
sun's  domain,  for  the  outer  one  of  all  swings  around  Saturn  at  a 
distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  miles — ten  times  as  far 
away  as  onr  own  moon.  This  one,  which  is  named  Japetus,  is  just 
about  the  size  of  the  moon,  and  apparently  shares  the  latter'a 
peculiar  trait  of  always  keeping  one  side  toward  its  ruling  planet. 
This  supposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  on  the  western  side 
of  Saturn  Japetus  is  always  very  much  brighter  than  when  to  the 
eastward ;  in  fact,  though  easily  seen  with  a  telescope  of  moder- 
ate power  when  brightest,  it  vriU  almost  entirely  disappear  when 
faintest.  It  is  difScult  to  explain  the  cause  of  snch  a  marked 
change,  for  one  half  of  the  satellite  mast  be  extremely  bright  and 
the  other  half  very  much  darker  to  produce  it,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. 

Titan,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  in 
size  is  midway  between  Mars  and  Mercury — in  fact,  it  would  make 
a  very  respectable  planet  itself,  for  it  is  nearly  half  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.  The  other  six  are  all  considerably  smaller  than  onr 
moon,  and  have  been  discovered  in  the  order  of  Uieir  brightnees, 
their  discovery  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  power  of 
telescopes,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  others  in  this 
already  nnmerous  family  to  be  iutrodnced  later  on. 

We  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  of  destroying  the 
theories  often  put  forth  concerning  the  inhabitants  and  condi- 
tions of  life  upon  this  far-oS  world.  There  are  certain  facta 
and  deductions,  however,  from  which  we  can  gain  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  conditions  which  may  prevail  when  Saturn  haa 
finally  reached  a  stage  where  life  will  be  possible  upon  its  sur- 
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face,  and  it  may  not  be  nninteresting  to  consider  some  of  their 
pecaliarities. 

In  consideriDg  the  climatic  cooditiooB  of  a  planet  we  find  they 
depend  principally  upon  three  factors :  the  distance  of  the  planet 
from  the  son,  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  and  the  length  of  its 
year,  with  incidentally  the  length  of  its  day.  What  the  results 
of  this  combination  may  lead  ns  to  expect  in  the  case  of  Saturn 
we  will  point  out  by  using  the  earth,  naturally,  for  analogy  or 
contrast. 

In  the  first  place,  as  affecting  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
greater  distance  of  the  sun,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  iu 
its  lighting  and  heating  power  compared  with  the  same  effects  on 
the  earth,  would  materially  change  in  itself  the  character  of  such 
life  on  Saturn.  As  already  noted,  the  heat  and  light  are  reduced 
to  nearly  one  one-hnndredth  of  their  intensity  here,  but  no  one  can 
tell  what  compensating  features  may  ultimately  be  provided  for 
retaining  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe  or  storing  up  the  sun's 
heat.  As  an  instance  of  such  adaptation  we  hare  only  to  turn  to 
the  planet  Mars,  where  we  have  visual  proof,  in  the  melting  of 
its  polar  "  snows,"  of  a  much  milder  climate  than  the  earth  pos- 
sesses, although  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat  there  is  reduced 
by  half ._ 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  is  the  question  of  the  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere,  and  whether  it  could  support  such 
organisms  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  terrestrial  life.  The  spec- 
troscope has  told  us  but  little  about  Saturn's  atmosphere,  hut  it  is 
known  that  the  planet  is  provided  with  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  apparently  of  a  similar  constitution  to  our  own.  The 
presence  of  water  vapor  has  been  detected,  according  to  some 
observers,  but  not  positively ;  yet  it  is  fair  to  suppose  from  other 
considerations  that  this  most  necessary  adjunct  of  all  life  is  plen- 
tifully supplied. 

The  change  in  the  seasons  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis,  which  in  Saturn's  case  is  twenty-six  and 
a  half  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  to  its  orbit.  "When  we 
remember  that  the  corresponding  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis 
is  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
change  of  seasons  would  be  quite  similar  to  ours,  the  sun  mere- 
ly rising  three  degrees  higher  in  the  heavens  at  the  summer 
solstice  and  three  degrees  lower  at  the  winter  solstice.  But  the 
length  of  the  seasons,  determined  by  Saturn's  long  journey  around 
the  son,  will  be,  on  the  average,  nearly  seven  and  a  half  years,  a 
fact  which  wotdd  render  unlikely  much  similarity  in  organic  life 
to  the  forms  found  on  the  earth.  If  we  add  to  this  the  rapid  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night,  each  being  at  the  equator  of  but  five 
and  a  quarter  hours' duration,  we  may  look  for  still  further  dts- 
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similarity ;  but  the  greatest  difficolty  comes  when  we  consider  the 
effect  of  the  rings. 

At  first  thonght  it  might  seem  that  the  rings  wonld  have  little 
to  do  with  the  climate  of  the  planet,  and  in  fact  such  is  the  case 
during  the  summer  of  either  hemisphere ;  but  winter  tells  a  dif- 
ferent  tale,  as  we  shall  see.  Since  the  rings  lie  exactly  in  the 
plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  they  will  be  presented  edgewise  to 
the  sun  at  the  equinoxes,  when  the  sun  is  "  vertical  over  the  equa- 
tor." At  this  time  their  shadow,  part  of  which  must  fall  on  the 
planet,  will  lie  directly  on  the  equator,  and  presumably  be  about 
as  wide  as  the  general  thickness  of  the  ring  system,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 

As  the  sun  travels  northward  from  the  equinox,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  shadow  will  fall  farther  and  farther  south  of  the  equator 
until  it  has  covered  the  whole  southern  hemisphere,  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  light  comes  through  the  space 
between  the  rings  and  the  planet.  After  the  summer  solstice  the 
effects  are  reversed :  the  shadow  retreats  toward  the  equator,  and 
after  the  succeeding  equinox  the  southern  hemisphere  will  lisve 
its  summer  undisturbed,  and  the  northern  hemisphere  in  turn  will 
have  its  long  winter  made  still  more  dreary  by  this  remarkable 
daily  eclipse  of  the  sun.  It  thus  appears  that  only  in  a  relatively 
narrow  belt  lying  on  either  side  of  the  equator  wonld  he  likely 
to  occur  climatic  conditions  approaching  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

One  often  sees  in  articles  on  astronomy  some  reference  to  the 
grandear  of  the  Satumian  heavens  at  night,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  starry  host  familiar  to  ns  all,  wonld  be  the  wonderful  ring 
spanning  the  shy  as  an  arch  of  golden  light,  and  eight  moone  in 
their  varions  phases.  In  a  measure  this  is  true,  but  it  depends 
upon  circumstances.  During  the  summer  half  of  the  year  in 
either  hemisphere  the  illuminated  side  of  the  rings  is,  of  course, 
visible— perhaps  even  faintly  so  in  the  daytime,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  moon ;  but  when  the  twilight  falls  and  the  golden  arch 
shines  forth  in  all  its  beauty  against  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  it 
must  certainly  be  a  sight  which  for  grandeur  surpasses  any  celestial 
phenomenon  kuowu  to  us,  save  possibly  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set,  however,  the  shadow  of  the  planet, 
where  it  falls  upon  the  rings,  rises  in  the  east  and  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  arch  as  it  travels  across  it  during  the  short  night 
and  disappears  in  the  west  at  sunrise.  At  the  summer  solstice, 
though,  the  sun  rises  high  enough  in  the  heavens,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  planet's  axis  is  inclined  far  enough  toward  the  sun  to 
bring  the  outer  ring  clear  of  the  shadow,  which  then  appears 
somewhat  conical  in  shape  and  reaches  across  the  inner  bright 
ring  nearly  to  the  outer  one. 
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Bnt  after  the  antumnal  equinox  and  during  the  viDter  season 
all  this  is  changed.  Not  only  do  the  rings  canse  daily  eclipses  of 
the  son,  but  they  give  no  illumination  at  night,  for  their  dark 
side  is  then  toward  the  observer,  and  they  can  be  only  "  nega- 
tively visible,"  so  to  speak— that  is,  their  position  in  the  sky  is 
shown  merely  by  the  absence  of  stars  in  that  portion. 

As  to  their  appearance  from  varions  positions  on  the  planet,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  whole  system  is  visible  above  the  horizon 
as  far  as  latitude  41° — that  of  New  York  and  Constautinople  in 
our  northern  hemisphere,  and  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
southern.  At  this  latitude  the  inner  edge  of  the  dark  ring  will 
be  upon  the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  arch  will  extend 
about  a  third  of  the  way  toward  the  zenith.  When  latitude  61" 
is  reached,  that  of  Dresden  and  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  the  dark 
ring  will  have  sunk  below  the  horizon,  but  the  whole  width  of 
the  bright  rings  will  be  above  it ;  and,  finally,  at  latitude  66°  30', 
that  of  our  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  the  entire  system  will 
have  disappeared. 

Of  the  illumination  given  by  the  moons  in  the  absence  of  the 
rings  we  must  say  a  little,  since  one  often  sees  some  statement  to 
the  effect  that  so  many  moons  must  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  the  diminution  of  sunlight.  Bat  as  the  moons  are  illuminated 
by  this  very  sunlight,  their  brilliancy  is  reduced  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  in  Saturn's  case  their  total  light  in  no  wise  makes  up 
for  this  loss. 

Reckoning  from  the  best  estimates  of  their  sizes,  we  find  that 
the  total  area  on  the  sky  covered  by  the  moons  when  full  is  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  area  of  our  own  moon,  but  their  illumi- 
nation, could  they  all  be  full  at  once,  would  be  only  the  fortieth 
part  of  what  we  are  aconstomed  to  at  the  fulL  Then,  again,  as  all 
of  them  except  Japetns,  the  outer  one,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  equinoxes,  when  this  plane 
passes  through  the  sun,  they  will  all  suffer  total  eclipse  at  the 
full,  and  will  continue  thus  until  the  iacreasing  inclination  of  the 
axis  toward  the  sun  brings  their  orbits  one  by  one  outside  the 
shadow  at  this  point.  Thus  we  see  that  this  numerous  retinue 
does  not  amount  to  so  much,  after  all,  in  the  matter  of  illumi- 
nation. 

One  other  feature,  and  one  which  would  doubtless  be  noticed 
first  of  all  were  any  of  us  suddenly  transferred  to  another  planet, 
would  be  our  change  in  weight  due  to  the  change  in  surface 
gravity.  If  we  take  the  dimensions  of  Saturn  as  revealed  by  the 
telescope  to  represent  its  true  size,  we  should  find  much  less  dif- 
ference than  one  would  expect,  considering  the  tremendous  size 
of  the  planet.  The  combination  of  three  factors — the  much 
greater  distance  of  the  surface  from  the  center  of  the  planet. 
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which  is  the  center  of  the  attraction  we  call  gravity ;  the  much 
greater  " lightness  "  of  the  materials  composing  the  planet;  and 
the  great  centrifngal  or  "  throwing-off  "  force  at  the  equator,  doe 
to  the  rapid  rotation,  and  which  wonld,  of  courae,  counteract  to 
some  extent  the  downward  pull  of  gravity — resolts  in  making 
bat  a  slight  increase,  so  that  a  man  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  on  the  earth  would  weigh  only  about  six  pounds 
more  at  Saturn's  equator.  At  the  poles,  however,  the  change  is 
more  marked,  since  there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  and  the  polar 
flattening,  due  to  the  rapid  rotation  and  consequent  bulging  at 
the  equator,  brings  one  nearer  the  center  of  the  planet.  In  this 
case  the  increase  would  bo  about  thirty-six  pounds,  and  would 
probably  be  found  somewhat  uncomfortable  to  us. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  dimensions  seen 
through  the  telescope  are  the  right  ones  to  consider  in  this  man- 
ner.  If  all  we  have  ever  seen  of  the  planet  is  the  outer  side  of  its 
cloud  envelope,  it  may  be  that  the  true  surface,  provided  there  is 
one  at  all,  ia  far  beneath  the  tops  of  these  rolling  cloud  masses; 
and  if  there  is  no  real  surface  yet — if  the  terrible  struggle  of 
fire  and  water  for  the  mastery  is  still  in  fall  sway — no  one 
can  tell  just  what  the  size  of  the  globe  maybe  when  the  cmst 
finally  forms  and  the  real  planetary  life  begins.  This  "dis- 
tended mass  of  liquid  fire  "  may  have  shrunk  perceptibly  by  that 
time. 

This  also  brings  up  one  other  interesting  query.  The  apectro- 
scop>e  has  proved  that  the  sun  and  stars  are  composed  of  materials 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  our  laboratories,  and  Saturn  as 
well  as  the  other  planets  must  be  composed  of  the  same  chemical 
elements,  thoagh  probably  with  wide  variations  in  combination 
and  distribution.  If,  then,  Saturn  were  to  approach  the  earth  in 
the  density  of  its  composition  when  it  reaches  a  corresponding 
stage  in  its  planetary  growth,  it  must  shrink  to  one  eighth  its 
present  volume,  or  one  half  its  present  diameter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  its  size  remains  anywhere  near  the  present  dimensions, 
we  shall  almost  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  great  globe 
may  eventually  become  one  vast  ocean— a  dreary  expanse  of 
water  with  perhaps  only  a  relatively  small  solid  center,  thou- 
sands  of  miles  below  the  surface. 

Bat  whatever  its  future,  it  will  always  remain  a  most  interest- 
ing object  of  study,  and  no  one  can  consider  it  thoroughly  with- 
out being  inclined  to  agree  with  Richard  Proctor,  that  here  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  world  "  altogether  more  important  in  the  scheme 
of  creation  than  the  globe  on  which  we  lira" 
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A  WRITER  has  somewhere  remarked  apoo  the  different  at- 
moBphere  that  sarroands  two  well-known  railway  stations 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  Union  Station,  in  the  upper  and 
newer  section  of  the  city,  has  about  it  all  the  life  and  hustle  of  a 
Northern  railroad  center,  while  at  the  Camden  Station,  for  so 
many  years  the  terminns  of  a  Soatheru  trunk  line,  there  is  an 
air  of  easy-going  uncertainty  that  breathes  of  the  South.  If  this 
difference  in  the  inflnence  of  the  Northern  and  the  Sonthem  life 
is  felt  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  metropolis,  it  is  still  more 
apparent  in  the  region  that  lies  between  the  "  City  of  Monu- 
ments" and  its  more  northern  neighbor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
frontier  of  the  South  extends  some  distance  north  of  the  region 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  it,  and  the  real  line  of 
demarcation  is  a  natural  boundary  fixed  by  certain  well-marked 
geographical  features  and  indicated  by  the  distribation  of  certain 
animals  and  plants.  When  Mason  and  Dixon  ran  their  cele- 
brated "line,"  they  did  more  than  settle  the  dispute  of  a  bound- 
ary between  colonial  Commonwealths.  Their  arbitrary  survey 
embodied,  in  an  approximate  way,  a  more  or  less  natural  division 
between  Uie  people  of  two  great  physical  areas,  each  one  of  which 
is  broadly  defined  as  a  distinct  geographical  and  political  unit — 
the  North  and  the  South.  Each  of  these  domains  is  characterized 
by  certain  marked  peculiarities,  both  in  natural  productions  and 
in  the  life  of  the  people,  which  have  their  origin  in  climatic  and 
topographical  features.  Through  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  physical  environment  has  slowly  worked  its  subtle  influence 
into  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  contrasted 
area,  producing  a  certain  cast  of  thought,  speech,  and  action 
which  are  highly  characteristic  and  which  present  unmistakable 
marks  of  difference. 

The  Northern  and  the  Sonthem  seaboard  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Blope  are  decidedly  different  in  their  physical  aspects  as  a 
result  of  topography.  The  numerous  mountain  ranges  embraced 
in  the  Appalachian  highltmd  have  a  long,  southwesterly  trend 
from  New  England  to  Alabama.  In  the  former  section,  north 
and  east  of  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountainous  highland  reach  to  the  sea,  forming  the  bold  and 
rocky  coast  line  of  New  England.  South  of  the  Hudson  the 
mountain  ranges  become  more  nearly  parallel ;  and  the  long 
chains  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghanies,  trending  more  and 
more  toward  the  southwest,  stand  some  distance  inland,  leaving  a 
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gently  sloping  lowland  between  them  and  the  ocean— the  AUan- 
iie  coast  plain. 

The  coast  plain  is  first  fonnd  as  a  narrow  strip  in  New  Jersey. 
A  line  drawn  from  aboat  the  locality  of  Long  Branch  diagonally 
across  the  State  to  the  Delaware  River,  at  a  point  some  distance 
below  Philadelphia,  serres  ronghly  to  indicate  ite  inland  bound- 
ary, marking  it  off  from  the  upland  terraces  that  form  the  foot 
of  the  highland  slope.  The  line  of  demarcation  then  rons  more 
and  more  inland,  cutting  off  a  small  section  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  proceeding  across  the  upper  streams  and  estaaries 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  upland  slopes  of  the 
Piedmont  lands  in  North  Carolina. 

The  traveler  who  journeys  southward  through  William  Penn's 
"low  counties"  finds  himself  on  this  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween "  the  Korth  "  and  "  the  South."  Philadelphia,  the  last  of 
the  "  Northern  cities,"  lies  behind  him,  and  when  Baltimore  is 
reached  the  traveler  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  passed  into  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  A  certain  unmistakable  difference  in  voice  and 
speech  and  a  softer  manner  are,  more  than  anything  else,  the  first 
Southern  characteristics  to  strike  the  stranger.  The  colored  folk 
become  more  plentiful,  and  pickaninnies  at  the  doors  of  white- 
washed cabins  form  a  not  unfamiliar  foreground  touch  in  the 
landscape  south  of  the  city  of  Penn.  From  a  car  window  one 
sees  little  of  the  change  that  comes  over  the  face  of  Nature  in 
passing  from  one  region  to  another.  But  to  him  who  faree  by 
the  way,  with  a  keen  instinct  for  things  afield,  comes  the  knowl- 
edge of  just  where  the  subtle  change  takes  place.  For  it  ia  by 
the  range  of  country  that  a  bird  inhabits  or  where  some  pu-tica- 
lar  tree  or  wild  flower  grows  that  Nature  maps  out  the  boundary 
lines  of  regions. 

Naturalists  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that  certain  kinds 
of  animals  and  plants  were  characteristic  of  certain  regions  of 
country,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  these  regions  coincided  with 
lines  of  temperature  or  isotherms.  Every  species  of  animal  and 
plant  is  definitely  related  to  a  certain  fi^ed  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  required  for  the  full  development  of  its  reproductive 
activities.  It  is  a  habit  fixed  by  purely  physiological  conditions. 
Various  species  of  animals  and  plants,  for  some  occult  causes 
dating  back  to  a  remote  period  in  their  history,  require  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  throughout  the  period  of  reproductive  activity 
than  do  other  species,  even  though  they  be  closely  related.  The 
species  of  animal  or  plant  that  requires  the  greater  sum  total 
of  heat  will  find  the  northward  limits  of  its  range  farther  south 
than  the  species  that  requires  a  less  amount.  The  breeding 
range  of  many  birds,  the  dispersal  of  various  species  of  mam- 
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mals  and  reptiles,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  many 
different  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  wild  flowers  are  thus  defl- 
iut«ly  ontlined. 

Topographical  conditions  exert  an  important  influence  in  the 
distrihution  of  eorface  temperature.  High  mountain  ranges, 
rnnning  southward,  carry  the  cooler  or  more  temperate  condi- 
tions  of  the  regions  to  the  north  along  their  crests  far  into  the 
warm  zone  which  they  penetrate.  Likewise,  lowland  plains,  ex- 
tending northward,  carry  the  conditions  of  greater  warmth  into 
the  cooler  area  of  higher  latitudes.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, in  passing  from  lowland  to  upland  districts  to  find  more  or 
lees  of  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation  and  in  the 
animal  life.  Certain  species,  quite  ahundant  in  the  lowland 
region,  disappear  on  the  higher  ground,  where  other  kinds,  not 
met  with  in  the  lowlands,  make  their  appearance. 

Through  the  researches  of  hiologists  *  it  has  been  fonnd  that 
the  continent  of  North  America  may  be  divided  north  and  south 
into  several  great  temperature  belts  or  heat  zones,  each  one  of 
which  is  characterized  by  i>eculiaritie8  in  its  inhabitants.  The 
boundaries  of  these  heat  zones  are  marked  by  isotherms  which 
include  a  certain  definite  range  of  temperature  that  characterizes 
the  contained  area  of  country  and  which  is  definitely  related  to 
the  reprodnctive  functions  of  the  animals  and  plants  inhabiting 
itk  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  isotherm  represent- 
ing the  boundary  between  two  of  these  heat  zones  coincides  with 
the  line  that  marks  off  the  inland  border  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
plain  from  the  interior  uplands  of  the  highland  region.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  distribution  of  life  in  North  America, 
we  shall  find  some  facts  that  do  not  quite  agree  with  onr  already 
conceived  ideas  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  continent.  An  irregular 
line  drawn  from  the  coast  of  northern  New  England  northwest- 
ward across  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan serves  roughly  to  mark  off  a  vast  northern  area  known  as 
the  boreal  zone.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  predominance  of 
coniferous  forests  which  stretch  away  northward  to  the  Barren 
Grounds  of  arctic  America.  The  inland  border  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  plain,  after  bending  around  the  end  of  the  Appalachian 
highland  region  in  northeastern  Alabama,  runs  northward  along 
the  western  base  of  the  mountains  to  Lake  Ontario.  Then,  turn- 
ing sharply  westward,  it  pursues  an  irregular  course  across  the 
lower  lake  region  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  base  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.    This  extremely  irregular  line  marks  off  a 

■  Eapedally  thoM  of  Dr.  C.  Hut  Uerriam.  See  National  Geographic  Magazine,  vol  *i, 
p.  SS9.  The  Oeograpbic  Diitrlbution  of  Life  in  North  America.  From  Smithsoiiiui  Beport 
for  18»1,  p.  ses. 
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vast  territory  to  the  Bonth  known  as  the  austral  zone.  It  is 
evident  that  the  soathem  boundary  of  the  boreal  and  the  north- 
em  boundary  oF  the  anstral  zones  do  not  coincide,  but  leave 
more  or  less  of  an  intermediate  territory  where  the  peculiar 
types  of  the  northern  and  the  sonthem  life  mingle.  This  over- 
lapping area  is  known  as  the  tranaition  zone. 

Dr.  Merriam  has  shown  that  these  three  great  life  zones — 
boreal,  transition,  and  austral — are  also  temperature  zones,  each 
one  of  which  is  characterized  by  a  definite  sum  total  of  heat 
throughout  the  reproductive  period.  Thus  the  mean  daily  sum- 
mer temperature  of  the  boreal  zone  never  aggregates  above 
ten  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  the  daily  temperatures  of 
the  transition  zone  always  aggregate  above  this.  The  austral 
zone  is  marked  by  two  temperature  belts — the  upper  austra], 
^S^res^ting  above  eleven  thousand'  five  hundred,  and  the  lower 
austral,  aggregating  above  eighteen  thousand  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  subdivision  of  the  austral 
zone  into  two  temperature  belts  conforms  exactly  with  its  sub- 
division into  two  characteristic  life  regions.  The  boundary  sepa- 
rating these  is  indicated  by  a  line  that,  starting  at  the  mouth  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  runs  southwestward  to  the  borders  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and,  then  turning  northward,  reaches  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  This  line  of  demarcation  coincides  with  what  geolo- 
gists know  as  the  "fall  line,"  where  the  various  rivers,  in  their 
course  from  the  highland  region  to  the  sea,  break  into  a  serlee  of 
rapids  as  they  flow  from  the  higher  and  older  formations  of  the 
Piedmont  lands  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  Tertiary  deposits  of 
the  allnvial  plains. 

Each  of  these  great  zones  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
certain  animals  and  plants  that  do  not  range  beyond  its  limits. 
A  traveler  journeying  northward  from  the  tropical  shores  of  the 
Gulf  States,  with  their  flocks  of  pelicans  and  flamingoes  and 
their  characteristic  palms  and  mangrove  swamps,  marks  the 
change  from  one  region  to  another  in  the  different  species  of 
plants  and  animals  which  he  encounters.  The  change  in  vegeta- 
tion alone  is  striking.  The  persimmons,  tulip  trees,  magnolias, 
sweet  gums,  sassafras,  papaws,  and  other  forms  that  characterize 
the  landscape  of  the  Southern  States  give  place  to  the  oaks, 
hickories,  and  chestnuts,  and,  farther  north,  to  the  maple  and 
beechwoods  and  the  birches  and  aspens  of  the  highland  and 
mountain  regions  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Be- 
yond these  deciduous  woods  of  the  transition  zone  the  traveler 
enters  the  vast  domain  of  coniferous  forests  that  mark  the  boreal 
region  of  North  America.  Days  of  journeying  through  the 
wilderness  of  evergreens  bring  the  wayfarer  at  length  out  into 
the  "tree- line  zone,"  scattered  clumps  of  spruces  and  firs  that 
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straggle  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  inhospitable  Barren 
Grounds  of  arctic  America — a  treeless,  blizzard-swept  waste  of 
mosses  and  saxifrages,  the  home  of  the  wolf,  the  mask  ox,  and 
the  Barren  Gronod  caribon,  stretching  away  to  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Zoologists  recognize  several  well-defined  regions  within  these 
life  zones,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by  some  forma  of  rep- 
tiles,  birds,  and  mammals  that  do  not  range  or  breed  beyond  its 
limits.  These  geographical  life  areas  have  received  the  name  of 
faunas.  In  the  eastern  United  States  four  such  regions  are  rec- 
ognized and  are  known  as  the  Canadian,  AUegJianian,  Carolina 
ian,  and  Louisianian  faunas.  The  Canadian  fauna  belongs  to 
the  boreal  region.  It  is  characterized  by  certain  species  of  mam- 
mals that  do  not  range  south  of  it,  as  the  moose,  caribon,  and 
wolverine,  and  by  certain  birds  that  breed  within  its  borders. 
Among  these  latter  are  the  well-known  snowbird,  several  species 
of  wood  warblers,  the  winter  wren,  and  the  hermit  thrush.  This 
fauna  extends  southward  to  Georgia  along  the  hemlock-crowned 
crests  of  the  Appalachians,  where  the  altitude  produces  condi- 
tione  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  coniferous  forests  of  the 
boreal  zone  to  the  north.  Through  the  deep,  cool  shades  of  these 
hemlock  woods  floats  the  song  of  the  hermit  thrush — a  vesper 
strain  that  falls  on  the  sense  like  the  tinkUng  of  some  far-off, 
sweet-toned  bell,  rising  and  swelling  in  an  amplitude  of  liqnid 
melody  that  fills  the  twilit  aisles  and  dies  away  in  still  solitudes. 
The  pleasing  song  of  the  snowbird  breaks  upon  the  forest  still- 
ness, quite  different  from  its  sharp,  clicking  notes  so  familiar  in 
our  winter  walks  about  home.  Along  the  brawling  mountain 
brooks  and  trout  streams  of  the  AUeghanies  the  water  thrush, 
with  oddly  jerking  motions,  bobs  up  and  down  on  the  rocks,  and 
the  winter  wren  flits  about  the  windfalls  or  steals  away  from  its 
nest,  that  is  hidden  under  the  gnarled  roots  of  some  old  stump 
that  overhangs  the  bank.  To  an  ornithologist  these  and  other 
features  indicate  a  decided  Canadian  tinge  in  the  summer  bird 
fauna  of  the  higher  ranges  from  the  Catskills  to  Georgia. 

The  so-called  Alleghanian  fauna  of  the  eastern  transition  zone 
includes  all  the  more  familiar  species  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals inhabiting  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Appalachian  highland  to  the  south.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  a  mingling  of  the  life  of  the  other  two  zones — 
the  boreal  and  the  austral.  Such  decidedly  northern  forms  as  the 
bay  lynx  or  catamount,  the  red  squirrel,  porcupine,  woodchuck, 
chipninnk,  jumping  mouse,  and  certain  other  mammals  find  their 
ranges  restricted  along  the  sonthem  boundary  of  this  fauna.  A 
number  of  familiar  birds,  as  the  brown  thrasher,  scarlet  tanager, 
bluebird,  house  wren,  chewink,  indigo  bird,  meadow  lark,  the 
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oriolea,  the  common  dove,  and  the  bob-white  or  qnail  do  not 
breed  beyond  its  northern  boandary.    The  brook  trout  does  not 
range  south  of  this  fauna,  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  copperhead,    . 
the  poif  adder,  the  green  snake,  the  milk  snake,  and  the  water 
snake  are  not  found  beyond  its  northern  border. 

The  Carolinian  fauna  is  a  distinctly  southern  type  and  char- 
acterizes the  upper  austral  zone,  which  includes  that  portion  of 
the  coastal  plain  region  that  reaches  from  the  foot  of  the  Appa- 
lachian highland  to  the  "  fall  line "  of  the  varions  Atlantic 
streams.  The  northern  limit  of  this  fauna  thus  coincides  with 
the  inland  border  of  the  coastal  plain  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  and  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  tha  true,  dividing  line 
between  the  North  and  Souih.  The  presence  of  such  birds  as  the 
cardinal,  the  yellow- breasted  chat,  the  Carolina  wren,  the  tufted 
titmouse,  the  Acadian  flycatcher,  and  the  blue- winged,  Kentucky, 
and  worm-eating  warblers  during,  the  breeding  season  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  Carolinian  fauna.  These  species  never  go  beyond  its 
northern  limits.  Moreover,  such  species  as  the  brown  thrasher, 
the  wood  thrush,  the  house  wren,  the  chewink,  the  dove,  and  the 
fleld  sparrow,  which  find  their  northern  limit  in  the  transition 
zone,  are  far  more  abundant  in  the  Carolinian  region,  and  might 
almost  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  its  fauna. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  profound  interest,  not  only  to  the  orni- 
thologist and  the  student  of  geographical  distribution,  but  to 
every  one  who  has  in  his  heart  a  love  of  woods  and  fields,  to  lo- 
cate  this  natural  boundary  by  such  fine  shadings  as  the  nesting 
place  of  a  bird  or  the  habitat  of  a  forest  tree.  Let  us  take  that 
portion  of  the  line  that  cuts  oS  a  small  comer  of  sontheaetem 
Pennsylvania.  To  the  ordinary  observer  this  special  tract  of 
country  presents  no  marked  difference  from  the  landscape  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  to  the  north  or  south  of  it  Its  detail  of  fea- 
tures is  quite  similar  and  seiisonal  changes  foUow  much  the  same 
course  that  they  do  in  northern  Virginia  and  southern  New  Eng- 
land. To  the  northwest,  beyond  the  low,  irregular  ridge  of  the 
"upland  terrace"  that  marks  the  gneiss  and  schist  rocks  of  an 
ancient  shore  line,  the  country  breaks  into  the  rolling  hills  and 
dales  of  the  interior  uplands.  To  the  southeast  lies  the  flat  low- 
land of  the  Delaware  plain,  and  beyond  this  the  pine  barrens  and 
marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain  of  New  Jersey.  One  who  has 
an  eye  for  the  woods,  however,  will  note  a  certain  change  in  the 
trees  from  southern  New  England  and  the  highlands  of  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Qroves  of  tall  tulip  trees,  with  their  broad,  smooth 
leaves  of  shining  green  and  large,  creamy  blossoms  streaked  with 
orange  that  open  toward  the  end  of  May,  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  woodland  scenery.  The  sassafras  and  the  persim- 
mon are  scattered  more  or  less  abundantly  through  the  woods 
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and  old  paatnreB  and  along  the  borders  of  the  streams.  The  sveet 
gnm  or  bilsted,  with  its  gray-colored  branches  winged  with  corky 
ridges,  its  spiny  aatumn  f mit,  and  its  five-starred  leaves,  fragrant 
when  crashed  and  turning  crimson  in  the  fall,  is  a  characteristic 
tree  of  this  borderland.  Curiously  enough,  too,  it  is  confined  to 
the  lowlands,  growing  quite  abundantly  in  the  moist  woods  along 
the  Delaware  jnst  south  of  Philadelphia,  but  unknown  in  the 
northern  suburbs  save  as  a  transplanted  tree. 

These  woodland  features  give  a  decided  southern  tinge  to  the 
region,  and  are  especially  significant  when  we  come  to  know  that 
the  tulip  tree  belongs  with  the  magnolias,  a  typical  southern 
group,  and  that  the  persimmon  is  one  of  the  ebony  trees,  a  family 
characteristic  of  the  tropics.  Bat  it  is  the  presence  of  a  Caro- 
linian element  in  the  fauna,  especially  the  bird  fauna,  that  marks 
Hm  region  as  the  beginning  of  the  southern  realm.  At  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  the  clear  whistle  of  the  Virginia  redbird — the 
crmted  cardinal  with  mask  of  black — may  be  heard  in  the  woods 
of  the  lower  Delaware  Valley  and  along  the  tributary  streams.  I 
have  seen  its  flash  of  red  against  the  whiteness  of  midwinter  snow* 
drifts.  In  the  bramble  thickets  that  fringe  the  streams  and  on 
the  wooded  slopes  above,  the  Carolina  wren  finds  a  home  the  year 
round,  and  its  clear,  ringing  song  breaks  loudly  on  the  frosty 
stillness  of  late  winter  mornings.  I  know  of  no  more  character- 
istic sounds  in  these  woods  in  the  early  springtime  than  this 
wren's  song  and  that  of  the  tufted  titmouse.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  these  three  Carolinian  birds  are  resident  throughout  the 
year  along  the  northern  limit  of  the  fauna.  When  the  spicebush 
has  blossomed,  and  "  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist  of  green,"  the 
first  bird  waves  of  the  spring  tide  of  migration  appear.  We  wake 
some  morning  to  hear  the  chipping  sparrow  striking  pebbles 
together,  and  catch  the  plaintive  song  of  the  field  sparrow  in  the 
pastures  and  the  budding  copses  along  the  edge  of  spring  woods. 
Only  yesterday  these  sounds  of  the  spring  were  but  a  memory. 
The  tiirasher  pours  out  a  medley  of  sweet  notes  from  the  high 
tree  top,  and  later,  in  the  warm  days  of  early  May,  the  reedy, 
mellow  lute  of  the  wood  thrush  comes  from  the  bosky  glade. 
During  the  migration  the  voices  of  birds  sound  unceasingly 
through  the  woods  from  dawn  to  twilight.  When  the  blackberry 
is  white  with  blossoms  and  the  arrowwood  is  in  bloom,  most  of 
the  migrants  have  passed  on  to  their  northern  breeding  grounds, 
and  those  that  stay  with  us  have  built  their  nests.  Among  these 
latter  are  sever^  Carolinian  birds.  In  the  depths  of  smilax  and 
brier-tangled  thickets  the  skulking  chat — the  wildest  bird  of  the 
woodland — ^utters  its  weird,  delusive  criea  The  low-pitched,  in- 
sectlike notes  of  the  blue-winged  warbler  and  the  song  of  the 
worm-eating  warbler  that  sounds  like  a  chipping  sparrow  in  the 
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underwoods,  wtere  a  chipping  sparrow  is  never  fonnd,  remind 
the  ornithologist  that  he  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Carolinian  zone, 
for  these  and  the  handsome  Kentucky  warbler  find  their  breeding 
limit  on  the  northern  confines  of  this  faona. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  this  region,  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  unfamiliar,  is  the  carious  bam  owl,  which  makes 
its  home  in  certain  low  tracts  of  woodland  south  of  Philadelphia. 
Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the  transatlantic  story  books 
of  a  generation  ago  know  (his  bird  as  the  strange- faced  "  staring 
owl"  of  our  childish  fancies.  The  bam  owl  of  this  country  is 
only  a  geographical  race  of  this  long  familiar  owl  of  the  English, 
towers  and  belfries. 

The  turkey  buzzard,  though  frequently  obserred  as  far  north 
as  southern  New  England,  is  never  found  abundantly  beyond  the 
Carolinian  fauna.  It  nests  among  the  rocks,  often  in  communities 
of  considerable  size,  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  winters  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  Almost  any  day  from  April  to  November 
numbers  of  turkey  buzzards  may  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia,  soaring  on  motionless  wing,  often  at  a  great  height, 
or  gathering  in  large  flocks  over  the  woods  to  feast  on  the  carcass 
of  some  animal.  Farther  south,  especially  toward  the  coast,  the 
turkey  buzzard  becomes  lees  abundant  where  the  black  vulture  or 
carrion  crow,  a  closely  related  species  that  scarcely  ever  occurs 
north  of  Charleston,  takes  its  place. 

A  notable  mammal  of  the  southern  realm  is  at  home  in  the 
woodland  tracts  of  this  region.  The  opossum  is  quite  as  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  edge  of  the  CaroUnian  fauna  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  as  it  is  farther  south, 
but  is  rarely  found  north  of  this  locality  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Its  nocturnal  habits  preclude  it  from  ordinary  observa- 
tion, and  only  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  tempted  into 
some  rabbit  snare  or  caught  in  its  predatory  midnight  rambles 
and  its  fat  body  swings  before  the  market  door,  are  we  aware 
that  this  curious  marsupial  dwells  in  our  midst.  From  the  Dela- 
ware southward  a  fat  '"possum"  is  the  dehghtof  the  darkey,  and 
most  toothsome  is  it  indeed  if  caught  in  a  persimmon  tree  after 
feeding  on  the  frost-ripened  fruit.  A  less  common  mammal  is  the 
little  gray  fox,  which  formerly  was  much  more  abundant  on  the 
northern  range  of  the  Carolinian  fauna  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  gray  foi  must  be  the  "  Brer  Fox  "  of  Uncle  Remus,  for 
the  more  familiar  and  larger  red  fox  of  the  Northern  States  does 
not  range  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  transition  zona  The  red 
fox  is  now  the  most  abundant  species  in  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  this  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  habits.  The  gray  fox 
makes  his  lair  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  a  shelving  rock,  while 
the  red  fox  tunnels  out  a  burrowlike  den  underground.    With 
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the  clearing  of  the  country  thia  last  is  undoubtedly  the  moat 
favorable  method  of  holding  territorial  righta. 

The  Bouthem  portion  of  New  Jersey  presents  a  unique  area  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  all  its  essential  features — topo- 
grapliical,  geological,  and  also  ia  certain  biologloal  aspects— it  is 
related  to  the  region  farther  south,  being  the  northward  extension 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  plain.  The  most  characteristic  feature  la 
the  "  pine-barren  "  region  that  reaches  from  the  foot  of  the  higher 
country  to  the  maritime  marshes  and  beaches  that  immediately 
fringe  the  coast.  The  tourist  journeying  to  the  seaside  resorts 
south  of  Long  Branch  has  the  monotonous  sandy  waste  of  the 
pine  barrens  for  a  landscape.  Here  and  there  the  white,  loamy 
soil  gives  place  to  loose  beds  of  yellow  gravel  Sluggish  streams 
of  water,  stained  dark  brown  from  the  leachings  of  the  cedar 
stumps,  meander  through  swampy  jangles.  The  landscape  varies 
somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  trees  in  different  places.  In 
some  sections  the  tall  pitch  pine  forms  vast  stretches  of  forest, 
while  in  others  a  low  and  scanty  woodland  growth  of  the  "  Jer- 
sey "or  scrub  pine  and  several  species  of  scrub  oak  prevails.  The 
cedar  swamps  that  lie  scattered  in  the  course  of  the  numerous 
streams  form  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  interesting  region. 
Dense  jungles  of  white  cedar  growing  oat  of  the  dark  water  and 
Borrounded  by  an  impenetrable  undergrowth  of  tangled  vines 
and  brier  thickets  form  a  harbor  for  many  wild  animals  and 
birds.  The  tropical  effect  of  these  cedar  swamps  is  heightened 
by  broad-leaved  magnolias  and  the  long  festoons  of  graybeard 
moss  that  fringe  the  branches.  In  these  dark  recesses,  and 
through  the  pine  barrens  generally,  the  botanist  finds  many 
plants  which  belong  to  a  more  southern  flora.  Indeed,  all  the 
way  along  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Maine,  in  favorable  situ- 
ations, representatives  of  distinctively  southern  forms  may  be 
foond  which  in  these  higher  latitudes  do  not  occur  inland.  The 
mockingbird,  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Lonisianian 
fanna>  has  been  met  with  as  a  straggler  during  the  breeding 
season  in  the  New  Jersey  pine  barrens;  and  in  the  cedar  swamps 
near  Cape  May  the  hooded  warbler,  a  typical  Carolinian  species, 
breeds  regularly.  In  times  long  past  the  rare  and  cnrious  Caro- 
lina parroquet,  now  known  only  from  the  Gulf  region,  was  an 
occasional  visitor  as  far  north  as  the  lower  Delaware  and  its 
tributaries. 

River  valleys  are  topographicfJ  features  of  great  importance 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  living  beings.  The  conditions 
of  greater  humidity  and  higher  average  temperature  that  prevail 
in  the  bottom  lands  along  a  river's  coarse,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  ground  of  the  upland  districts  which  forms  its  watershed, 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Carolinian  birds.    Certain 
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epecies  are  foand  regalarly  during  the  breeding  eeason  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Sosqnehanna,  Delaware,  Hadson,  and  even  the 
Connecticut  Rivers,  extending  inland  for  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
bat  are  nnknown  in  the  surrounding  higher  country.  Thus, 
Carolina  wrens,  cardinals,  turkey  buzzards,  and  other  no  lea 
characteristic  Carolinian  birds  are  abundant  in  the  bottom  lands 
along  the  Susquehanna  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  but 
are  scarcely  ever  found  on  the  uplands  above  the  wooded  slopes 
of  the  river,  though  the  conditions  of  food  and  shelter  seem 
equally  favorable.* 

Much  of  the  outside  world  enters  a  man's  soul  and  becomes 
the  ground  of  his  joy  through  lif&  We  all  owe  something  to  the 
region  in  which  we  dwell,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  still  some- 
thing that  is  assimilated  by  the  tissues  of  the  inner  life,  and  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  what  we  really  are.  Those  of  qb  who  dwell 
on  the  borderland  of  Dixie  owe  some  fragmentary  moments  of 
inspiration,  even  of  happiness,  to  the  genial  influence  of  its  prox- 
imity. We  think  of  ourselves  as  belonging  with  the  KoriJi,  but 
has  not  the  South  spnn  a  few  threads  into  the  web  of  our  lives  ? 
The  cardinal  whistles  the  same  sweet  tune  as  he  does  in  "Old 
Virginia";  the  opossum  and  the  persimmon  savor  of  the  South; 
even  the  turkey  buzzard  suggests  the  warmer  clime.  And  then 
spring  is  always  two  weeks  earlier  just  down  the  Delaware,  and 
this  is  something ;  even  if  it  is  too  far  oS  to  start  the  "  spring 
feeling,"  it  hints  of  fresh  early  strawberries  and  the  first  run  of 
the  shad. 


Pbof.  J.  J.  Thohbom,  addressing  the  Section  of  Ifathematice  and  Phys- 
ical Science  in  the  British  Association,  was  able  to  testify  to  a  freat  improre- 
ment  which  had  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  public  and 
secondary  schools  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  standard  in  physics 
attained  by  the  pupils  was  increasing  from  year  to  year.  There  might, 
however,  be  danger  of  a  temptation  to  make  the  pupils  cover  loo  much 
ground.  "Although  you  may  increase  the  rate  at  which  information  it 
acquired,  yon  can  not  increase  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  the 
rate  at  which  the  subject  is  assimilated,  so  as  to  become  a  means  of  streogth- 
eniug  the  mind  and  a  permanent  mental  endowment  when  the  facts  have 
been  long  forgotten."  In  the  university  training  of  intending  physicists 
the  preservation  of  youthful  enthusiasm  was,  in  the  spetiker's  opinion,  one 
of  the  moat  important  points  for  consideration;  and  this  could  best  be 
effected  "by  allowing  the  student,  even  before  he  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  physics,  to  begin  some  original  research  of  a 
simple  kind  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  will  encourage  bim  and 
assist  in  the  removal  of  difficulties.  If  the  student  once  tastes  the  delights 
of  the  successful  completion  of  the  investigation  he  is  not  likely  to  go  back.^ 

*  Witmer  Stone.    The  Birds  of  EaBt«ni  PeonejlnuiiR  and  Kcw  Jenej,  p.  10. 
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IT  IB  s  carious  fact  that,  although  intoxicating  beverages  have 
been  known  and  used  from  time  immepiorial,  alcohol  itself 
was  not  discovered  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 
when  once  discovered,  it  was  not  used  for  intoxicating  purposes 
for  many  hundred  years.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  written 
about  A.  D.  50,  mentions  that  oil  of  tnrpentine  could  he  extracted 
from  the  crude  pitch  by  boiling  the  latter  in  open  vessels  and 
catching  the  vapors  on  fleeces,  from  which  the  condensed  oil  could 
be  pressed.  This  marks  the  first  beginnings  of  the  art  of  distilla- 
tion, which  progressed  but  slowly,  for,  two  hundred  years  later, 
we  read  that  sailors  were  accustomed  to  get  potable  water  from 
sea  water  by  similar  crude  methods. 

About  this  time  there  existed  a  flourishing  school  of  alchemists 
at  Alexandria,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  had,  or  soon 
would  have,  developed  the  art  further.  But  A.  D.  287  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian  destroyed  their  books  and  prohibited  their 
studies,  for  fear  lest  by  discovering  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
hence  learning  to  change  base 
metals  into  gold,  they  might 
overtnm  the  Roman  rule.  A 
more  serious  disaster  befell 
the  later  Alexandrian  School 
of  Philosophy  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  famous  Alexan- 
drian Library  by  the  Moham- 
medan general  Amru,  A.  D.  984,      "       OU.  8T.LL.  CB»  BT  Al<X^«.*S^ 

at  the  orders  of  the  Caliph 
Abu  Bekr.  "If  the  books  agree  with  the  Eorao,  they  are  not 
needed;  if  opposed,  they  are  injurious."  This  was  the  argument 
which  helped  to  put  back  civilization  some  centuries,  and  gave 
Literature,  as  well  as  science  and  medicine,  a  blow  from  which 
she  has  not  yet  recovered.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  what  would 
be  our  present  condition  if  only  two  or  three  of  our  recent  ad- 
vances— the  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity,  for  instance,  or  the 
germ  theory  of  disease — had  been  made  but  one  hundred  years 
earlier. 

As  it  was,  the  stndy  of  science  had  to  be  begun  over  again 
almost  from  the  very  foundation  by  the  Arabians  under  a  more 
enlightened  rule.  The  famous  Geber  about  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  mentions  the  term  distillation,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
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Old  Stills,  rRoii  Eablt  Editioii 


he  noderstood  much  more  by  it  than  the  separation  by  heat  of  two 
metals  of  different  melting  points.  Albucasis,  a  famous  alchemist 
of  the  eleventh  century,  speaks  of  the  process  in  less  doubt- 
ful terms,  and  late  in 
the  thirteenth  century 
the  art  of  distillation 
and  the  preparation, 
properties,  and  uses  of 
alcohol  were  clearly 
described  by  two  Euro- 
pean alchemists,  Ray- 
mond Lully  and  Ar- 
mand  de  Villeneuve. 

In  view  of  the  fierce 
and  indeed  not  unde- 
served abuse  that  has 
been  levied  against  distilled  liquors,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
for  some  hundreds  of  years  after  its  discovery  alcohol  was  dis- 
tinctly the  most  valuable  product  of  chemistry.    The  old  alche- 
mists went  wild  over  it.    They  wondered  at  its  power  of  dissolv- 
ing oils  and  resins  and  balsams,  calling  it  oZeum  vini  and  hdl- 
sa-m,u8  universalis,  and  making  with  it  varnishes  and  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  by  the  sale  of  which  they  replenished  their  not 
overfilled  purses.    They  admired  the  clear,  colorless,  smokeless 
flame  with  which  it  burned,  and  named  it  svlvhur  ccdests. 
in  contradistinction  to  the  ordina: 
which  burns  by  no  means  so  pleas 
as  a  preservative,  they  used  it  for  i 
of  their  chemicals,  and  above  all 
used  it  as  a  medicine. 

For  during  many  hundred 
years  this  aqua  viUB,  water  of 
life  as  it  was  almost  universally 
called,  was  the  most  valuable 
medicine  in  their  large  but  ineffi- 
cient pharmacopoeia.  Each  al- 
chemist, each  physician,  prepared 
his  own  elixirs,  his  own  cordials, 
and  claimed  miraculous  results 
for  his  own  particular  nostrums: 

but  the  basis  of  them  all  was  the  ^^"■'-  '""  *""*  ''"*'  CoLTim..  Farh.. 
same — namely,  alcohol,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  by  dis-' 
tillation  or  infusion  with  herbs  and  spices.  Some  of  these  "  cor- 
dials" or  heart  remedies  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  form  of 
the  various  liqueurs.  The  Chartreuse  and  Benedictine  are  simply 
the  same  old  medicines,  prepared  after  practically  the  same  old 
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formnlfe,  that  the  Carthusian  and  Benedictioe  monks  used  to  dis- 
till hundreds  of  years  ago  to  give  to  the  sick  and  feehle  at  their 
couTent  doors,  or  sell  to  the  wealthy  invalid  who  sought  their 
treatment. 

But  the  curious  part  of  it  is  not  that  it  should  have  been  used 
gs  a  medicine,  but  that  it  should  have  been  used  as  a  medicine 
exclusively.    There  seems  to  have  been  little  ot  no  idea  of  its 
intoxicating  power.    In  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  there  is  abun- 
dant mention  of  drinking  and  drunkenness.    But  Cassio,  and  fat 
Sir  John,  and  the  rest  got  tipsy  on 
sack,  and  canary,  and  sherry,  or,  if 
of  lower  rank,  on  ale  and  beer,  but 
never  on  spirits.     Indeed,  the  only 
mention  of  distilled  liquors  in  all 
his  plays  is  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
where  the  old  nurse  sighs,  "  Oh,  for 
some  strong  waters  from  Venice  I" 
to  restore  her  energies.     As  an  ex- 
ample of  how  long  this  state  of 
affairs  continued  I  may  mention  a 
well-known    book.   The    Countrie 
Farme,  published  in  England  in 
1616.     This  large  and  important 
work  discusses  in  great  detail  all 
the  varied  occupations  of  a  large 
coantry  place.     It  describes  care- 
fully the  wine  industry,  the  culture       homkhold  Still,  Coi™tr.b  Farib. 
of  the  vines  and  grapes,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  varieties  of  wine,  and,  while  highly  praising  good 
pure  wine  as  a  beverage,  the  author  is  extremely  careful  to  de- 
scribe fully  and  with  much  emphasis  the  many  evil  effects  which 
come  from  intoxication,  and  from  constant  as  well  as  from  over- 
much winehibbing. 

A  few  chapters  further  on  the  author  describes  the  art  of  dis- 
tillation. He  explains  that  a  still  room  was  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  well-equipped  country  house,  and  shows  curious  illustrations 
of  stills,  some  of  them  with  sixty  or  eighty  retorts  on  one  oven. 
He  mentions  the  great  variety  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
from  which  extracts  could  be  and  should  be  distilled,  but  spends 
most  of  his  time  upon  the  distillate  from  wine.  "  For,"  saya  he, 
"  the  virtaes  of  aqua  vita  are  infinite.  It  keepeth  off  fits  of  apo- 
plexie — it  driveth  away  venime. ...  In  wet  and  malarial  climates 
every  one  should  take  a  teaspoonf ul,  with  sugar,  before  breakfast, 
to  keepe  off  the,  ague,"  and  so  on.  Not  one  word  about  intoxica- 
tion— purely  as  a  medicine. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this,  however,  that  the  English 
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did  not  have  plenty  of  ways  of  getting  tipey.  They  had  long 
been  known  as  ranking  next  to  the  Germans  sad  the  Dutch  for 
their  drinking  powers. 
The  Saxons  and  the 
Danes  had  both  intro- 
dnced  into  England  the 
intemperate  habits  of 
the  Northmen,  and  beer 
and  cider,  and  mead  or 
metheglin  made  from 
honey,  were  qnite  as  effi- 
cacious in  their  way  as 
stronger  beverages.  The 
Normans  were  a  more 
re&ned  and  far  more 
temperate  race,  and  it  is 
KTw.  for  this  reason,  in  large 

part,    that    they    con- 
quered England  so  readily.    The  night  before  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings, so  the  old  chroniclers  tell  us,  was  spent  by  the  Saxons  in 
drinking  heavily  and  uproariously  around  their  camp  Qres.  "  Next 
morning,  still  drunk,  they  recklessly  advance  against  the  enemy," 
so  we  read  in  the  old  monkish  Latin,  while  the  Normans,  passing 
a  quiet,  peaceful 
night,  were  cool 
and  well  prepared 
for    the    decisive 
struggle. 

Their  habits, 
however,  soon  de- 
teriorated, and 
they  drank  almost 
as  heavily  as  their 
predeceBsors.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry 
I  the  nation  suf- 
fered a  grievous 

loss,  from  overin-         ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Eithac«o»  o»  E««m*L  0>i*  a™ 
dulgence    in    liq-  PiBmHxa. 

nor,    in   the    sad 

drowning  of  his  eldest  son,  just  married  to  a  princess  of  France. 
The  wedding  party  were  returning  to  Eagland  on  a  galley,  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  both  nations,  and  wine  Sowed  freely  on  board, 
until  even  the  seamen  became  intoxicated.  As  the_y  were  nearing 
the  shore,  the  galley  ran  upon  a  sunken  rock,  and  out  of  the 
whole  company  but  one  person  escaped.    The  young  prince,  it  was 
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Baid,  with  his  bride  and  some  attendants  had  pushed  off  from  the 
sliip  in  a  boat,  but  he  insisted  on  retnraing  to  try  to  save  his 
sister,  when  the  boat  was  upset,  and  all  perished  together. 

All  during  the  middle  ages,  in  the  chronicles  of  Froiasart, 
Solinshed,  and  others,  we  find  records  of  the  fact  that  our  Eng- 


(Gillray.) 


lish  ancestors,  then  as  now,  "liked  a  glass  of  good  beer,"  and  of 
wine  too.  Sir  John  Fortescue  naively  says,  "  They  drink  no 
water,  except  when  they  abstain  from  drinks,  by  way  of  penance 
and  from  principles  of  devotion."  In  1498  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  ask 
that  Princess  Catharine  of  Aragon,  betrothed  to  Prince  Henry, 
afterward  Henry  VIII,  should  learn  to  drink  wine.    This  was  a 
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good>Qatured  tip  from  the  English  king  and  qneea,  who  wished 
their  future  daughter-in-law  to  know  t];at  "water  in  England  is 
not  drinkable,  and,  even  if  it  were,  the  climate  would  not  allow  the 
drinking  of  it."  Heavy  drinking  was  not  by  any  means  confiDed 
to  the  laity,  for  there  are  constant  complaints  of  the  habits  of  the 
clergy,  and  especially  of  the  religious  orders.  The  drunkenness  of 
both  monks  and  nuns  was  one  of  the  main  excuses  for  closing  the 
monasteries  by  King  Henry  VIIL  Good  Queen  Bess  did  not 
frown  on  the  practice  either,  for,  in  the  records  of  her  visit  to 
Kenilworth,  1575,  we  read  that  the  Earl  of  I^eicester  broached 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogsheads  of  beer,  besides  any 
amount  of  wine. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  reign  drinking  increased,  thanks  to  the 
habits  acquired  by  the  volunteers  in  the  Low  Countries;  and 
under  her  successor,  the  stupid  and  pedantic  Scotchman,  James  \, 
the  court  itself  set  an  ugly  example  to  the  people  of  England. 
We  read  that,  at  a  great  feast  given  by  the  minister  Cecil  to  the 
king  and  to  a  visiting  monarch,  Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  James 
was  carried  to  the  bed  intoxicated,  and  King  Christian,  less  fortu- 
nate, rolled  around  very  much  under  the  influence  of  liquor  and 
grossly  insulted  some  of  the  ladies  present.  The  tatter,  in  their 
turn,  before  the  evening  was  through,  became  quite  as  tipsy  as 
the  men,  and,  according  to  the.  testimony  of  ui  eye-witness,  be- 
haved most  disgracefully.  The  nation  sobered  somewhat  dnring 
the  next  reign  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  only  to  return  again 
to  loose  habits  after  the  Restoration.  And  with  the  accession  of 
the  Dutch  King,  William,  In  1688,  the  drinking  assumed  a  more 
dangerous  stage  than  ever. 

For  by  this  time  people  had  at  last  learned  that  alcohol  was 
intoxicating,  and  had  also  learned  how  to  make  it  cheaply  out  of 
grain.  Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  all  the  oqtta  viUx  was 
made  from  wine,  and  was  therefore  expensive.  But  now  they 
were  able  to  make  it  from  beer;  and  not  only  in  France,  at 
Nantes  and  elsewhere,  but  in  Switzerland,  and  especially  in 
Holland,  at  Schiedam  and  other  places,  great  distilleries  were 
pouring  out  vast  quantities  of  cheap  and  fiery  spirits.  Early  in 
William  and  Mary's  reign  encouragement  was  given  to  similar 
distilleries  in  England,  on  the  ground  of  assisting  agriculture, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  England  was 
flooded  with  native  as  well  as  imported  gin  at  absurdly  low 
prices. 

The  results  were  most  disastrous.  London  streets  abounded 
with  ginshops,  and  one  could  actually  And  placards  on  them 
reading,  "Drunk  for  a  penny;  dead  drunk  for  twopence;  clean 
straw  for  nothing."  The  effects  on  the  common  people  were  so 
marked  that  all  thoughtful  persons  were  alarmed  by  it.    In  the 
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wet,  temperate  climate  of  England  people  might  drink  heavily  of 
beer  or  wine,  and  still  in  fair  measure  retain  their  health  and 
their  capacity  for  work ;  bat,  under  the  reign  of  gin,  vice  and 
misery  and  disease  increased  so  fearfully  that  Parliament  finally 
passed  a  law  practically  prohibiting  its  use. 

This  famous  "Gin  Law,"  passed  in  1736,  is  interesting  aa  the 
earliest  severe  blow  at  liquor  dealing  among  civilized  nations. 
It  levied  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings  a  gallon  on  spirits,  and  a 
license  of  fifty  pounds  for  any  one  selling  or  dealing  in  it.  And, 
being  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  it  failed  much  as  other,  more 
stringent,  prohibition  laws  have  failed  in  our  own  day.  For  the 
cry  was  at  once  raised  that  it  taxed  the  poor  man's  gin,  and  let 
the  rich  man's  wine  go  frea  Every  wit,  every  caricaturist,  had 
his  fling  at  it.  Ballads  were  hawked  round,  telling  of  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  Mother  Gin.  The  liquor  shops  were  hung 
with  black,  and  celebrated  uproariously  Madame  Geneva's  lying 
in  state,  her  funeral,  her  wake,  and  so  on.  The  night  before  the 
law  went  into  effect,  so  the  contemporary  journals  say,  there  was 
a  universal  revel  all  over  the  country.  Every  one  drank  his  fill, 
and  carried  home  as  much  gin,  besides,  as  he  could  pay  for. 

To  evade  the  law,  apothecaries  sold  it  in  vials  and  small 
packages,  sometimes  colored  and  disguised,  generally  under  false 
labels,  such  as  "  Colic  Water,"  "  Make  Shift,"  "  Ladies*  Delight." 
There  were  printed  directions  on  some  of  these  packages — e.  g., 
"  Take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  as 
often  as  the  fit  takes  you."  Informers  were  very  prominent  and 
exceedingly  offensive,  inventing  snares  to  catch  lawbreakers  for 
the  sake  of  the  heavy  rewards,  and  spying  and  sneaking  around 
in  a  way  particularly  distasteful  to  the  English  mind.  In  conse- 
quence, they  suffered  in  their  turn.  The  mere  cry  "  Liquor  spy  1 " 
was  enough  to  raise  a  mob  in  the  London  streets,  and  the  in- 
former was  lucky  if  he  escaped  with  a  sound  thrashing  and  a 
docking  in  the  Thames  or  the  nearest  horse  pond.  Indeed,  such 
an  ontcry  was  made  about  the  matter  that  the  ministry  became 
very  unpopular,  and  the  law  was  not  enforced  after  two  or  three 
years,  and  was  largely  modified  in  1743,  after  seven  years'  trial. 

"While  the  lower  classes  in  England  were  thus  being  demoral- 
ized by  gin,  the  upper  classes  were  suffering  almost  as  much  from 
the  introduction  of  the  strong,  sweet,  fiery,  heavily  brandied 
wines  of  Portugal,  thanks,  in  part  at  least,  to  some  favoring 
clauses  in  the  Methuen  treaty,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  curious  to  read  in  the  contemporary  journals  and  diaries 
and  in  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  the  last  century — as,  for 
instance,  in  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Fox — how  terribly  demoralized 
was  the  state  of  English  society  during  the  period  of  England's 
greatest  colonial  and  material  expansion.    The  country  was  gov- 
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erned  by  a  small,  wealthy,  land-owning  aristocracy,  who  seemed 
to  take  the  most  unbridled  corruption  in  public,  and  the  most 
unrestrained  dissipation  in  private  life  as  a  matter  of  course.  It 
was  from  the  long  years  of  peace  under  the  Walpoles,  duriag 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  when  the  energy  and  industry  of 
the  middle  classes  were  able  to  exert  themselves,  and  from  the 
protection  of  her  insular  position,  that  England  obtained  strength 
to  master  her  empire,  not  from  any  superiority  in  her  goveming 
classes. 

For,  all  during  the  last  century,  drunkenness  was  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  in  all  classes  of  society.     In  the  lower  classee  it 
was  actually  encouraged.    Did  the  troops  win  a  victory,  did  a 
prince  come  of  age,  "  Go  home.  Jack,"  would  say  the  master  to 
his  servant, "  bnild  a  big  bonfire,  and  tell  the  butler  to  make  ye 
all  drunk."    It  was  quite  a  compliment  to  call  an  underling  an 
"  honest,  drunken  fellow."    And  as  for  the  gentlefolk — well,  we 
can  hardly  conceive 
of  the  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  part  of  a  gen- 
tleman's education  to 
learn    to    carry    his 
port.    One,  two,  three 
quarts  a  night  was  a 
proper    and    reason- 
able supply.      After 
dinner  the  ladies  re- 
tired    into    another 
room — a  practice  still 
observed — so  that  the 
men     should     have 
Thk  Goet.   (Gillrey.)  no  embarrassing  re- 

straints, and  it  was  s 
matter  of  coarse  for  them  to  drink  one  another  under  the  table 
as  fast  as  was  convenient.  In  the  army  and  navy,  in  the  learned 
professions,  among  the  gentry  and  nobility,  and  even  in  the  royal 
family,  heavy  drinking  was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  until 
well  on  in  the  present  century. 

And  they  suffered  from  it.  Their  lives  were  shortened,  their 
usefulness  impaired,  their  estates  squandered,  and  then  the  gonti 
Nowadays,  with  the  example  of  Palmerston  and  Bismarck,  Glad- 
stone and  Sherman  before  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  time 
when  statesmen  were  incapacitated  at  thirty-five  or  forty.  But 
it  was  so.  A  gentleman  who  reached  middle  age  without  beiug 
crippled  was  either  unusually  lucky  or  was  a  milksop.  Lord 
Chatham  and  many,  nay  most,  of  his  contemporaries  were  hor- 
ribly tortured  by  it.    At  critical  periods  in  the  nation's  history  a 
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severe  onset  of  gout,  or  the  lllQess  leading  up  to  it,  would  cause 
the  retirement  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen.  Many  of  them 
died  young.  Few  indeed  of  them  reached  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
old  age.    For  heavy  drinking  was  uot  confined  to  the  idlers  and 
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spendthrifts,  the  courtiers  and  country  gentlemen ;  it  was  a  cus- 
tom with  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  men  in  England.  Pitt  and 
Fox,  the  two  "  Great  Commoners,"  were  noted  topers.  The  old 
couplet  is  still  remembered  that  refers  to  a  scene  in  the  House  of 

,     ,.,  1...  Coot^le 
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ComtaoQS  when  Pitt  and  his  friend  Dundas  came  stt^gering  in, 
and  Fitt  says:  "I  can  not  see  the  Speaker,  Dick;  can  yon?" 
"  Not  see  the  Speaker  ?  Hang  it,  I  see  two"  And  all  through  the 
regency  and  well  on  through  the  next  reign  until  the  accession  of 
the  young  Queen,  there  prevailed  what  to  us  would  seem  unpar- 
donable license. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  drinking  was  much 
more  prevalent  in  England  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  same  periods.  Indeed,  the  records  of  Qermany  and  Holland 
show  quite  as  startling  pictures.  And  in  our  own  country  we 
have  not  much  to  boast  of. 

The  North  American  Indians  were,  on  the  whole,  uDaccos- 
tomed  to  alcoholic  beverages  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man. 
Tobacco  they  heid,  and  used  it  freely.  In  some  stray  localities  we 
read  of  drinks  made  from  maize;  and  from  the  reports  of  Cap- 
tains Amadaa  and  Barlow  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  about  the  expe- 
dition to  Virginia  in  1584,  we  find  that  the  Indians  along  the 
coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Carolinas  had  learned  the  art 
of  making  wine  from  grapes.  But  when  the  Puritans  landed  in 
Massachusetts  in  1620  they  found,  to  their  disgust,  that  beer  sod 
wine  were  both  lacking,  and  we  find  Governor  Bradford  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  hardship  of  drinking  water. 

Nor  was  water  a  more  favored  beverage  among  the  settlers 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  eight  or  ten  years  later.  The  first  list  of 
necessities  sent  back  to  the  home  company,  in  1629,  is  headed,  ae 
our  New  England  friends  have  so  frequently  reminded  as,  by  an 
appeal  for  "  ministers,"  and  for  a  "  patent  under  seale."  We  do 
not  hear  so  often  of  their  request,  only  a  line  or  two  further 
down,  for  "  vyne  planters."  They  ask  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
other  grains,  and  also  for  "  hop  rootes." 

The  records  are  still  kept  of  the  equipment  of  the  vessel  sent 
out  in  answer  to  this  appeal.  It  was  provisioned  for  one  hundred 
passengers  and  thirty-five  sailors  for  three  months,  each  sailor 
counting  as  much  as  two  passengers.  They  provided  for  the 
voyage  "  forty-five  tuns  beere,  at  four  tmd  six  shillings  per  tun : 
two  caskes  Mallega  and  Canarie  at  sixteen  shillings ;  twenty  gal- 
lons aqua  vitie,"  and — for  drinking,  cooking,  and  all,  only  six 
tuns  of  water  I 

Higginson,  the  well-known  first  minister,  went  out  in  1628. 
The  next  year  he  wrote  home  a  glowing  account  of  the  country. 
Among  other  things,  the  air  was  so  fine  that  his  health  was  greatly 
benefited,  "And  whereas  my  stomache  could  only  digest  and 
did  require  such  drinke  as  was  both  strong  and  stale,  now  I  can 
and  doe  oftentimes  drinke  New  England  water  verie  well," 

This  really  remarkable  fact  we  find  explained  a  few  years 
after  by  Wood,  in  his  New  England's  Prospect.    He  says  that  the 
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country  is  well  watered,  and  with  different  water  from  that  of 
Ihigland;  "not  so  sharpe,  of  a  fatty  substance,  and  of  a  more 
jetty  colour.  It  is  thought  that  there  can  be  no  better  water  in 
the  world ;  yet  dare  I  not  preferre  it  to  good  Beere  as  some  have 
done.  Those  that  drinke  it  be  as  healthful,  fresh,  and  lustie  as 
they  that  drinhe  beere." 

By  1631  they  had  passed  a  law  for  putting  drunkards  in  the 
stocks ;  other  laws  followed  concerning  adulterations,  sale  to  sav- 
ages, etc.  In  1634  the  price  of  an  "ale  quart  of  beere"  was  set  at 
a  penny,  and  brew  houses  were  soon  in  every  village,  in  some 
places  attached  to  every  farm.  The  manufacture  of  other  drinks 
followed  rapidly,  and  in  Judge  Sewall's  diary,  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  later,  we  find  mention  of  ale,  beer,  mead,  metheglin,  cider, 
wine,  sillabub,  claret,  sack,  canary,  punch,  sack  posset,  and  black 
cherry  brandy.  The  commonest  of  all  these  was  "  cyder,"  which 
was  produced  in  enormons  quantities  and  drunk  very  freely. 
Sack  was  passing  out  of  date,  excepting  in  posset,  a  delectable 
mixture  of  wine,  ale,  eggs,  cream,  and  spices,  boiled  together. 
Metheglin  and  mead  were  brewed  from  one  part  of  honey  and 
two  or  two  and  a  half  parts  of  water  and  spices,  fermented  with 
yeast,  and  very  heady  liquors  they  were.  The  least  excess,  as 
they  used  to  say,  would  bring  back  the  humming  of  the  bees  in 
the  ears.  Governor  Bradford  early  issued  one  of  his  orders 
against  some  "  Mer^monnt  scamps  "  on  board  the  bark  Friend- 
ship, who  took  two  barrels  of  metheglin  from  Boston  to  Plym- 
outh, and  "  dranke  up,  under  the  name  leakage,  all  but  six  gal> 
Ions." 

But  none  of  these,  nor  the  "beveridge"  and  "swizzle"  made 
from  molasses  and  water,  the  i>erry,  peachy,  spruce  and  birch 
beer,  and  the  rest,  did  half  as  much  execution  as  mm.  This  was 
introduced  from  Barbadoes  about  1650,  and  from  then  on  became 
practically  the  national  drink  of  the  country.  A  great  trade  was 
set  up  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ships  exporting  corn  and  pork 
and  lumber  for  the  plantations,  and  returning  with  cargoes  of 
raw  Bogar  and  molasses,  which  last  was  almost  valueless  where  it 
was  made,  but,  diluted  and  fermented,  furnished  a  ready  source 
of  alcohol. 

Every  little  Now  England  town  and  village  had  its  distillery 
— the  seaport  towns  had  scores  of  them — and  the  mm  bullion, 
rumbooze,  or,  as  it  was  universally  known,  killdivil,  was  sold 
freely  for  two  shillings  a  gallon,  and  was  shipped  largely  to  the 
African  coast  in  exchange  for  slaves.  It  was  to  this  profitable 
trade  that  Newport  and  other  New  England  coast  towns  owed 
their  prosperity,  and  the  interference  with  this  trade  by  the 
English  Commerce  Acts  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
Revolution. 
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This  mm  was  the  baaiB  not  only  of  "flip,"  when  mixed  with 
beer,  molasses,  dried  pnmpkin,  and  sometimes  cream  and  eggs, 
and  stirred,  hefore  serving,  with  a  red-hot  poker,  bnt  also  of 
punch.  This  latter,  named  after  an  East  Indian  word  meaniug 
five,  was  concocted  with  sugar,  spices,  lemon  juice,  and  water,  and 
was  imbibed  freely.  As  early  as  1686  we  find  travelers  telling  of 
noble  bowls  of  punch,  which  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand  before 
dinner.  Doable  and  "thribble"  bowls  there  were  also,  holding 
two  or  three  quarts  each,  and  the  amounts  that  our  ancestors  dis- 
posed of  in  those  days  are  staggering. 

For  liquor  was  not  only  used  at  dinner  and  sapper  parties ;  it 
was  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse.  The 
laborer  would  not  work  at  the-  harvest,  the  builders  at  their 
trades,  without  a  liberal  allowance  of  rum.  It  did  not  matter, 
either,  what  class  of  work  they  were  doing.  When  the  little  town 
of  Medfield,  early  in  the  last  century, "  raised  "  the  new  meeting 
hcnise,  there  were  required  "  four  barrels  beer,  twenty- four  gallons 
West  Indian  rum,  thirty  gallons  New  England  rum,  thirty-five 
pounds  loaf  sugar,  twenty-five  pounds  brown  sugar,  and  foar 
hundred  and  sixty-five  lemons."  A  house  could  not  be  built 
without  liquor  being  distributed  at  every  stage  of  the  operation, 
and  this  practice  was  not  obsolete  till  well  on  in  this  century. 

The  clergy,  while  keeping  a  strict  eye  upon  the  excesses  of 
their  parishioners,  did  not  disdain  a  drop  themselves,  and  their 
conventions  rivaled  the  dinners  of  the  non-elect.  In  1792  Gov- 
ernor Hancock  gave  a  dinner  to  the  Fusileers  at  the  Merchants' 
Club  in  Boston,  and  for  eighty  diners  there  were  served  one 
hundred  and  tbirty-six  bowls  of  punch,  twenty-one  bottles  of 
sherry,  and  lots  of  cider  and  brandy.  But  a  similar  bill  is  pre- 
served for  the  refreshments  at  the  ordination  of  a  clergyman  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1785,  and  we  notice : 

30  Bowles  Punch  before  they  went  to  meeting £3    0«.  Od. 

80  peopleeatini^in  morDiDg,  at  16d 6    0  0 

10  bottles  of  wioe  before  tliey  went  to  meeting 1  10  0 

68  dinners  at  30d 10    4  0 

44  bowles  punch  while  at  dinner 4    8  0 

18  bottles  wine 8  14  0 

8  bowles  brandy 1    8  0 

Cherry  Rum 1  10  0 

and  6  people  drank  tea 0    0  9 

It  would  be  but  useless  repetition  to  discuss  the  drinking 
habits  of  New  York  and  other  colonies.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
well  on  into  the  present  century  drunkenness  was  extremely  com- 
mon, and,  when  people  could  afford  it,  a  most  pardonable  and 
venial  offense.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  civilization  in  the  present 
century  that,  during  the  last  fifty  or  seventy-five  years,  the  whole 
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1x>ne  of  society  haa  changed,  and  intemperance,  while  still  nnfor- 
ttmately  prevalent,  is  nothing  like  as  common  as  it  used  to  be. 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  na  to  imagine  the  state  of 
affairs  in  oar  grandfathers'  times.  A  hundred  years  ago  a  gentle* 
man  who  went  out  to  dinner,  and  was  not  bronght  home  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cab  or  in  a  wheelbarrow,  was  a  very  poor-spirited  fellow 
indeed.  So  with  the  poorer  classes.  Just  a  century  ago  George 
"Washington  was  engaging  a  gardener,  and  in  his  contract  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  have  "four  dollars  at  Christ- 
mas, with  whicb  he  may  be  drunk  for  four  days  and  four  nights ; 
two  dollars  at  Easter  to  effect  the  same  purpose;  two  dollars  at 
W  hitsnntide,  to  be  drunk  for  two  days ;  a  dram  in  the  morning, 
and  a  drink  of  grog  at  dinner  at  noon."  Nor  was  the  sum  mentioned 
a  niggardly  one,  when  George  Waflhington  was  distilling  his  own 
whisky,  and  selling  it,  probably,  for  thirty  or  forty  cents  a  gallon. 

And  now,  just  think  of  the  change.  We  can  hardly  imagine  s 
g^eutlemtm  perceptibly  exhilarated  with  wine  at  a  dinner  table. 
He  certainly  would  never  get  a  second  opportunity,  if  the  fact 
were  known.  And  as  for  the  working  classes — a  clerk,  an  en- 
gineer, a  coachman,  or  even  a  gardener  whose  breath  smelt  of 
^vhiaky,  or  who  was  seen  often  dropping  into  a  saloon,  would  run 
a  good  chance  of  losing  his  position. 

For  the  world  has  at  last  found  out  what  intoxication  means. 
Alcohol  in  large  dosea  is  a  poison,  but  it  is  a  poison  which  in- 
jures the  family  and  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  inebriate  more 
than  the  victim  himself.  It,  to  some  extent  at  least,  causes  him 
discomfort,  but  think  of  the  discomfort  it  causes  his  family  ]  It 
shortens  his  life,  to'be  sure,  but  think  of  the  other  livee  tJiat  it 
shortens  I  And  while  some  attack  the  problem  with  fierce  and 
violent  denunciations,  and  others  by  quieter  and  not  the  less 
effective  arguments  and  appeals,  the  world  certainly  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  are  doing  so  much  now,  and  who  have 
done  so  much  already,  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  burden  of  ine- 
briety.         ^___ 

The  electric  telegraph  cable  laid  five  years  ago  between  the  Senegal 
coast  of  West  Africa  and  Feniainbuco,  Brazil,  has  broken  twice  about  one 
hoodred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Airican  coasL  On  examiniag  it  for  re- 
pairs, the  cable  was  found  surrounded  by  great  quantities  of  vegetable 
growth,  with  refuse  and  rubbish  of  various  kinds;  while  the  color  of  the 
sea  changed  to  a  dirty  brownish  green,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  river 
water;  yet  the  nearest  stream  was  a  great  distance  away,  flowing  at  its 
point  of  discharge  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  this  spot.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sudden  outburst  of  a  submarine  gully  or  stream.  A 
Dumber  of  such  streams  or  fresh-water  submarine  wells  are  known,  hut 
bow  gourds,  pieces  of  orange  peel,  and  scraps  of  carpets,  such  as  were 
found  around  the  cable,  got  into  tbem,  remains  a  mystery. 
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THE  MOB  MIND. 

Br  Prof.   EDWABD  A.   ROSS. 

IN  viewing  social  life  amoog  auimals  one  is  struck  by  the  con- 
tagion of  feeling  in  a  herd  or  flock.  Whatever  the  feehng 
called  up,  whether  terror,  hostility  to  a  stranger,  rage  at  heredi- 
tary enemiesi  sympathy  for  a  stricken  fellow,  or  the  impulse  to 
migrate,  all  the  memberB  of  the  group  feel  it,  and  feel  it  almost  at 
once.  If  anything  unusual  occurs,  a  wave  of  excitement  passea 
over  the  herd,  followed  by  instant  and  unanimous  response.  Of 
inquiry  or  doubt  or  reflection  there  is  no  sign. 

This  prompt  obedience  to  suggestions  from  one's  fellows  is  ac- 
counted for  the  moment  we  recall  the  harsh  conditions  of  animal 
existence.  It  is  the  gregarious  animals  that  are  least  formidable 
by  nature  and  hence  most  dependent  on  mutual  aid.  Instant 
fight  or  flight  is  the  condition  of  their  existence,  and  (ailui^  to  co- 
operate promptly  means  death.  By  oft-repeated  sifting  out  of 
t^e  stupid,  the  heedless,  or  the  willful.  Nature  builds  up  a  mai^ 
velous  suggestibility  and  a  most  alert  response  to  sign.  Not  oth- 
erwise can  we  explain  why  a  feeling  should  run  like  wildfire 
through  a  band  of  elephants  or  terror  should  strike  through  a 
herd  of  deer  as  a  shock  passes  through  a  solid  body. 

The  human  analogue  to  the  agitated  herd  is  the  mob.  Mob 
comes  from  "  mobile,"  and  refers  to  mental  state.  A  crowd,  even 
an  excited  crowd,  is  not  a  mob ;  nor  is  an  excited  crowd  bent  on 
violence  a  mob.  Great  mental  instability  marks  the  Jtrue  mob,  and 
this  characterizes  only  the  crowd  that  is  under  the  influence  of 
suggestion.  A  lynching  party  may  be  excited,  disorderly,  and  law* 
less,  yet  not  be  a  true  moh.  The  crowd  that  lynched  thirteen  Ital- 
ans  in  New  Orleans  a  few  years  ago,  far  from  showing  the  waver- 
Qg  indecision  of  the  genuine  mob,  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
it  wanted  and  just  how  to  go  about  it.  In  this  respect  it  stood  in 
high  contrast  to  the  Cincinnati  mob  of  1886.  What  distinguished 
the  New  Orleans  crowd  was  the  absence  of  epidemic.  Its  perfect 
unanimity  came  not  from  an  overmastering  suggestion,  but  from 
the  coming  together  of  all  who  had  been  affected  with  the  same 
grim  rage  at  the  news  of  Chief  Hennessey's  assassination. 

Again,  we  must  refuse  the  name  "mob"  to  the  disorderly 
masses  that  in  times  of  tumult  issue  from  the  criminal  quarters 
of  great  cities.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  unchaining  in  each  man 
of  the  evil  and  secret  lusts  of  his  heart  on  observing  that  oppor- 
tunity is  favorable  and  that  others  are  like  minded.  Safe  from 
punishment  or  shame,  the  ragamuffin  or  hoodlum  bums,  loots,  and 
riots  in  obedience  not  to  a  common  impulse  but  to  his  natural 
incliuation.    It  is  this  peculiar  effect  of  numbers  in  bringing  on 
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the  criminal  mood  that  chiefly  marks  off  the  hnmaD  crowd  from 
the  animal  crowd. 

More  thnn  any  other  animal,  ni,an  is  restrained  by  a  morality 
founded  not  on  impulse  but  ou  discipline.  Animal  morality  is 
mainly  the  prompting  of  fellow-feeling.  Bat  by  the  long  pressure 
of  an  artificial  environment  man  is  brought  to  submit  himself  to 
the  constant  sway  of  a  moral  code  often  quite  alien  to  his  im- 
pulses. Remove  the  fear  of  consequences  by  the  anonymity  of 
the  crowd,  take  away  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  by  the 
participation  of  numbers,  and  people  will  step  by  step  descend  into 
depths  of  evil-doing  and  violence  tbat  measure  how  far  their  pre- 
vailing inclinations  lie  below  the  moral  standard  which  social 
pressure  has  forced  upon  tiiem.  Animals,  because  they  have 
been  less  moralized  than  men  by  education,  rarely  show  any  such 
collective  demoralization. 

A  one-Tni7idednes5,  therefore,  the  result  not  of  reasoning  or  dis- 
cussion or  coming  together  of  the  like-minded,  but  of  imitation, 
is  Uie  mark  of  the  true  mob.  We  think  of  the  mob  as  excited 
simply  because  it  is  under  stress  of  excitement  that  men  become 
highly  imitative.  Fickieness  and  instability  characterize  it  sim- 
ply because  mood  changes  promptly  with  every  change  In  the 
nature  of  the  suggestion.  It  is  irrational  because  dominated  not 
by  the  remembered  teachings  of  experience  but  by  the  fleeting 
impressions  of  the  moment.  It  is  cowardly  because  its  members, 
actuated  not  by  stem  purpose  or  set  resolve  but  by  mere  sugges- 
tion, scatter  in  craven  flight  the  moment  the  charm  is  broken.  It 
is  transitory  because  the  orgy  of  excitement  leads  to  fatigue  and 
lessened  power  of  responee  to  stimuli  from  without.  In  a  few 
hours  the  hyperffisthesia  wears  away,  physical  wants  and  sensa- 
tions tnrn  the  attention  inward,  the  psychic  bond  is  broken,  and 
the  crowd  disperses  and  goes  home.  A  mob,  then,  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  social  psychology,  is  a  crowd  of  people  showing  a  una- 
nimity due  to  mental  contagion.  Other  traits  of  the  mob  of  which 
much  is  made — such  as  ferocity,  shamelessness,  criminality,  cour- 
age, intolerance,  etc. — need  not  flow  from  suggestion  at  all.  More 
often,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  are  the  effect  of  the  sense  of 
numbers. 

Analyzing  the  mob  as  thus  defined,  we  find  at  the  base  of  it 
that  mental  quality  termed  suggestibility  which  comes  to  light  in 
gregarious  animals,  children,  certain  lunatics,  hysterical  patients, 
and  hypnotized  subjects.  It  dominates  childhood,  but  fades  as 
character  sets  and  the  will  hardens.  In  adult  life  it  is  so  over- 
borne by  habit  and  reason  as  to  be  dominant  only  under  abnormal 
conditions  such  as  disease,  fascination,  or  excitement. 

Why,  now,  should  this  quality  be  heightened  when  one  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  ? 
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The  inhibitlTe  power  which  measures  our  ability  to  go  oui 
own  way  undisturbed  grows  with  the  variety  and  number  of  sng- 
gestions  that  reach  ub.  This  may  be  because  conflicting  sugges- 
tions block  each  other  off.  The  power  of  independent  choice 
seems  to  develop  beet  when  the  clash  of  suggestions  reduces  to  s 
minimum  the  ascendency  of  the  outer  world  over  the  indiridnaL 
This  is  why  age,  travel,  and  contact  with  affairs  build  up  charac- 
ter. But  when  numerous  identical  suggestions  beset  one,  one's 
power  of  resistance  is  gradually  undermined.  As  many  ta{«  of 
a  hammer  fracture  the  bowlder,  so  the  onset  of  mnltitudinona  sug- 
gestion breaks  the  strongest  will.  Men  who  can  readily  throw 
off  the  thousand  suggestions  of  everyday  life  will  be  quite  swept 
away  by  the  reiteration  of  a  single  idea  from  all  sides.  As  a 
mighty  organ  compels  even  benches  and  windows  to  vibrate  in 
unison  with  it,  so  the  crowd  dominated  by  a  single  mood  emits  a 
volume  of  suggestion  that  gives  an  emotional  pitch  and  tone  to 
every  individual  in  it. 

Besides  the  volume  of  suggestion  possible  in  a  crowd,  there  is 
usually  a  condition  of  excitement  or  expectancy.  Frequently,  too, 
there  is  a  pressure  on  the  body  which  prevents  voluntary  move- 
ment while  conveying  promptly  to  each  all  those  electrifying 
swayings  and  tremors  that  express  the  emotions  of> the  mass.  The 
mere  physical  contact  in  the  excited  crowd,  therefore,  provides 
certain  conditions  of  suggestibility. 

A  cross-section  of  the  mob  sometimes  shows  a  concentric  struc- 
ture. There  is  in  the  center  a  leader  from  whom  suggestions  pro- 
ceed. These,  caught  up  by  those  near  by  and  most  dominated  by 
his  personality,  are  transmitted  to  the  next  circle  with  an  added 
force.  Thus  the  suggestion  passes  outward  from  zone  to  zone  of 
the  crowd,  at  each  stage  gathering  volume  and  hence  power  to 
master  the  rest  That,  therefore,  which  started  at  the  center  as 
fascination  becomes  sheer  mental  intimidation  at  the  rim.  This 
symmetrical  type  of  mob  has  led  some  to  look  in  every  case  for 
the  leader  who  controls  the  mass  by  his  personality  or  prestige. 
But  the  quest  for  a  nucleus,  while  it  makes  the  study  of  mobs 
more  mysterious  and  sensational,  certainly  does  not  make  it  more 
scientific.  Barely  does  the  primitive  impulse  proceed  from  one 
man.  Usually  the  first  orientation  of  minds  is  brought  about  by 
some  object,  spectacle,  or  event.  This  original  phase,  the  moment 
it  is  observed  by  the  members  of  the  crowd,  gives  rise  to  three 
results :  (1)  By  mere  contagion  the  feeling  extends  to  others  till 
there  is  complete  unanimity ;  (2)  each  feels  more  intensely  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  that  the  rest  share  his  feeling;  (3)  the  per- 
ceived unison  calls  forth  a  sympathy  that  makes  the  next  agree- 
ment easier,  and  so  paves  the  way  for  the  mental  unity  of  the 
crowd. 
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The  mob  is  thus  a  formation  that  takee  time.  In  an  audience 
falling  under  the  spell  of  an  actor  or  an  orator,  a  congregation 
developing  the  revival  spirit,  a  crowd  becoming  riotous,  or  an 
army  under  the  inflnence  of  panic,  we  can  witness  the  stages  by 
which  the  mob  mood  is  reached.  With  the  growing  fascination 
of  the  mass  for  the  individual,  his  consciousness  contracts  to  the 
pin  point  of  the  immediate  moment,  and  the  volume  of  sugges- 
tion needed  to  start  an  impulse  on  its  conquering  career  becomes 
less  and  less.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  any  commanding  person  can 
assume  the  direction  of  the  mob. 

It  must  be  manifest,  however,  that  there  are  a  hundred  cases 
of  imitation  of  the  many  for  one  case  where  the  entire  mass 
throughout  obeys  a  single  person.  In  accounting  for  the  mob, 
hypnosis  has  no  such  scope  of  application  as  the  theory  of  mental 
intimidation.  If  we  suppose  that  the  eye  of  the  leader  or  the  ges- 
ture of  the  orator  paralyzes  the  will  of  the  crowd  as  the  "  bright 
object "  of  the  hypnotizer  overcomes  his  subject,  we  shall  not  get 
the  mob  without  presence.  But  if  the  secret  of  its  unanimity 
lies  in  mass  suggestion,  why  is  presence  necessary  ?  May  there 
not  be  mob  phenomena  in  a  multitude  of  people  not  collected  at 
one  spot  within  sight  and  sound  of  each  other  ? 

It  has  long'been  recognized  that  the  behavior  of  city  popnla* 
tions  under  excitement  shows  the  familiar  characteristics  of  the 
mob  quite  apart  from  auy  thronging.  Here  we  get  unanimity, 
impulsiveness,  exaggeration  of  feeling,  excessive  credulity,  fickle- 
ness, inability  to  reason,  and  sndden  alternations  of  boldness  and 
cowardice.  In  fact,  if  you  translate  these  qualities  into  public 
policy,  you  have  the  chief  counts  in  the  indictment  which  his- 
torians have  drawn  against  the  city  democracies  of  old  Greece 
and  mediaeval  Italy. 

These  faults  are  due  in  part  to  the  nervous  strains  of  great 
cities.  The  continual  bombardment  of  the  attention  by  innu- 
merable sense  impressions  is  known  to  produce  neurasthenia  or 
hysteria,  the  peculiar  malady  of  the  city  dweller.  Then,  too, 
there  thrive  in  the  sheltered  life  of  the  city  many  mental  de- 
generates that  would  be  unsparingly  eliminated  by  the  sterner 
conditions  of  existence  in  the  country.  But  aside  from  this  the 
behavior  of  city  dwellers  under  excitement  can  best  be  under- 
stood as  the  result  of  mental  contacts  made  possible  by  easy  com- 
munication. While  the  crowd,  with  its  elbow-touch  and  its  heat 
has  no  doubt  a  maddening  all  its  own,  the  main  thing  in  it  is  the 
contact  of  minds.  Let  this  be  given,  and  the  three  consequences 
I  have  pointed  out  must  follow.  An  expectant  or  excited  man 
letuns'  that  a  thousand  of  his  fellow-townsmen  have  been  seized 
by  a  certain  strong  feeling,  and  meets  with  their  expression  of 
this  feeling.    £ach  of  these  townsmen  learns  how  many  others 
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are  feeling  aa  he  does.  Each  stage  in  the  consequent  growth  of 
this  feeling  in  extent  and  in  intensity  is  perceived,  and  so  fosters 
sympathy  and  a  disposition  to  go  with  the  mass.  Will  we  not 
inevitably  by  this  series  of  interactions  get  that  "out "-look 
which  characterizes  the  human  atom  in  the  mob  F 

The  balletin,  the  flying  mmor, "  the  man  in  the  street,"  and 
the  easy  swarming  for  talk  or  harangue  open  those  paths  between 
minds,  and  prepare  those  contacts  that  permit  the  ambient  mass 
to  press  almost  irresistibly  npon  the  individQal.  But  why  will 
this  phenomenon  be  limited  to  the  people  huddled  on  a  few  square 
miles  of  city  ground  ?  Mental  touch  is  not  bound  up  with  prox- 
imity. With  the  telegraph  to  collect  and  transmit  the  ezpres- 
sions  and  signs  of  the  ruling  mood,  and  the  fast  mail  to  hurry  to 
the  eager  clutch  of  waiting  thousands  the  still  damp  sheets  of  the 
morning  daily,  remote  people  are  brought  as  it  were  into  one 
another's  presence.  Through  its  organs  the  excited  public  is  able 
to  assail  the  individual  with  a  mass  of  suggestion  almost  as  vivid 
as  if  he  actually  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  crowd. 

Formerly,  within  a  day  a  shock  might  throw  into  a  fever  all 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  its  point  of  origin.  The  next  day  it 
might  agitate  the  swne  beyond,  bnt  meanwhile  the  first  body  of 
people  would  have  cooled  down  and  would  be  disposed  to  listen 
to  reason.  And  so,  while  a  wave  of  excitement  passed  slowly  over 
a  country,  the  entire  folk  mass  was  at  no  moment  in  the  same 
state  of  agitation. 

Now,  however,  our  space-annihilating  devices,  by  transmitting 
a  shock  without  loss  of  time,  make  it  all  but  simultaneons.  A 
vast  public  shares  the  same  rage,  alarm,  enthusiasm,  or  horror. 
Then,  as  each  part  of  the  mass  becomes  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  rest,  the  feeling  is  generalized  and  intensified.  A 
rise  of  emotional  temperature  results  which  leads  to  a  similar 
reaction.  In  the  end  the  public  swallows  up  the  individnality 
of  the  ordinary  man,  as  the  crowd  swallows  up  the  will  of  lis 
members. 

It  is  plain  that  in  matters  of  policy  this  instant  consensus  of 
feeling  or  opinion  works  for  ill  if  it  issues  in  immediate  action. 
Formerly  the  necessary  slowness  of  focusing  and  ascertaining 
the  common  will  insured  pause  and  deliberation.  Now  the  swift 
appearance  of  a  mass  sentiment  threatens  to  betray  tis  into  hot- 
headed or  ill-considered  measures.  Sudden  heats  and  flushes  take 
the  place  of  reflection  and  resolve ;  and  with  this  comes  a  grow- 
ing impatience  with  the  checks  and  machinery  that  prevent  the 
public  from  giving  immediate  effect  to  its  wilL  As  the  working 
of  representative  government  thus  becomes  less  clumsy,  tiiere  dis- 
appears some  of  that  wholesome  deliberateness  which  has  distis- 
guiahed  indirect  from  direct  democracy. 
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Mob  mind  working  in  vast  bodies  of  dispersed  individnals  gives 
us  the  craze  or  fad.  This  may  be  defined  as  that  irrational  una- 
nimity of  interest,  feeling,  opinion,  or  deed  in  a  body  of  communi- 
cating individuals  which  reauUs  from  suggestion  and  imitation. 
In  the  chorus  of  execration  at  a  sensational  crime,  in  the  clamor 
for  the  blood  of  an  assassin  or  dynamiter,  in  waves  of  national 
feeling,  in  warfsTsrB,in  political  "landslides"  and  "tidal  waves," 
in  passionate  "sympathetic"  strikes,  in  cholera  scares,  in  public 
frights,  in  popular  delosions,  in  religious  crazes,  in  "  booms"  and 
panics,  in  agitations,  insurrections,  and  revolutions,  we  witness 
contagion  on  a  gigantic  scale,  favored  in  some  cases  by  popnlar 
hysteria.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  term  "  craze  "  for  an  imitative 
unanimity  arrived  at  under  great  excitement,  while  "  fad  "  is  that 
milder  form  of  imitation  which  appears  in  sudden  universal  in- 
terest in  some  novelty. 

As  there  must  be  in  the  typical  mob  a  center  which  radiates 
impulses  by  fascination  till  they  have  subdued  enough  people  to 
continue  their  course  by  sheer  intimidation,  bo  for  the  craze  there 
must  be  an  excitant,  overcoming  so  many  people  that  these  can 
a£Fect  the  rest  by  mere  volume  of  enggestion.  This  first  orienta- 
tion is  produced  by  some  event  or  incident.  The  murder  of  a 
leader,  an  insult  to  an  ambassador,  the  sermons  of  a  crazy  fanatic, 
the  words  of  a  "  prophet "  or  "  Messiah,"  a  sensational  procla- 
mation,  a  scintillating  phrase,  the  arrest  of  an  agitator,  a  coup 
d'itat,  the  advent  of  a  new  railroad,  the  collapse  of  a  trusted  bank- 
ing house,  a  number  of  deaths  by  an  epidemic,  a  series  of  myste- 
rious murders,  and  an  inexplicable  occurrence  such  as  a  comet, 
an  eclipae,  a  star  shower,  an  earthquake,  or  a  monstrous  birth — 
each  of  these  has  been  the  starting  point  of  some  fever,  mania, 
crusade,  uprising,  boom,  panic,  delusion,  or  fright.  The  more  ex- 
pectant, overwrought,  or  hysterical  is  the  public  mind,  the  easier 
it  is  to  set  up  a  great  periurbation.  Even  clergymen  noted  a  con- 
nection between  the  "  great  revival "  of  1858  and  the  panic  of 
1857.  After  a  series  of  public  calamities,  a  train  of  startling 
events,  a  pestilence,  earthquake,  or  war,  the  anchor  of  reason  finds 
no  "  holding  ground,"  and  minds  are  blown  about  by  every  breath 
of  passion  or  sentiment. 

The  fad  originates  in  the  surprise  or  interest  excited  by 
novelty.  KoUer-skating,  blue  glass,  the  planchette,  a  forty  days' 
fast,  the  "  new  woman,"  tiddledy- winks,,  faith-healing,  the  "  13- 
14-15"  puzzle,  baseball,  telepathy,  or  the  sexual  novel  attract 
those  restless  folk  who  are  always  running  hither  and  thither 
after  some  new  thing.  This  creates  a  swirl  which  rapidly  sucks 
into  its  vortex  the  soft-headed  and  weak-minded,  and  at  last, 
grown  bigger,  involves  even  the  saner  kind.  As  no  department 
of  life  is  safe  from  the  invasion  of  novelty,  we  have  all  kinds  of 
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fads :  litersry  fads  like  Maeterlinck  or  the  Decadents ;  philosophic 
fads  like  pessimism  or  anarchism,  religious  fads  like  apiritoftl- 
ism  or  theosophy;  hygienic  fads  like  vegetarianism, "  glsming," 
"  fresh  air,"  mush  diet,  or  water  cure ;  medical  fads  like  lymph, 
tubercnlin,  and  semm ;  personal  fads  like  short  hair  for  women, 
pet  lizards,  face  enamel,  or  hypodermic  injections  of  perfumery. 
And  of  these  orders  of  fads  each  has  a  clientele  of  its  own. 

In  many  cases  we  can  explain  vogue  entirely  in  terms  of 
novelty  fascination  and  mob  mind.  But  even  when  the  nev 
thing  is  a  step  in  progress  and  can  make  its  way  by  sheer  merit, 
it  does  not  escape  becoming  a  fad.  It  will  have  its  penumbral 
ring  of  imitators.  So  there  is  something  of  the  fad  even  in 
bicycling,  massage,  antisepsis,  skiagraphy,  or  physical  culture, 
ladeed,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  the  fad  from  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  and  prompt  vogue  accorded  to  a  real  improve- 
ment. For  the  uninitiate  the  only  touchstone  is  time.  Here  as 
elsewhere  "persistence  in  consciousness"  is  the  test  of  reality. 
The  mere  novelty,  soon  ceasing  to  be  novel,  bores  people  and  must 
yield  to  a  fresh  sensation;  the  genuine  improvement, on  the  other 
hand,  meets  a  real  need  and  therefore  lasts. 

Unlike  the  craze,  the  fad  does  not  spread  in  a  medium  special- 
ly prepared  for  it  by  excitement.  It  can  not  rely  on  heightened 
suggestibility.  Its  conquests,  therefore,  imply  something  above 
mere  volume  of  suggestion.  They  imply  prestige.  The  fad  owes 
half  its  power  over  minds  to  the  prestige  that  in  this  age  attaches 
to  the  new.    Here  lies  the  secret  of  much  that  is  puzzling. 

The  great  mass  of  men  have  always  had  their  lives  ruled  by 
usage  and  tradition.  Not  for  them  did  novelties  chase  each  other 
across  the  surface  of  society.  The  common  folk  left  to  the  apper 
ten  thousand  the  wild  scurry  after  ruling  fancy  or  foolery  of  the 
hour.  In  their  sports,  their  sweethearting,  their  mating,  their 
child-rearing,  their  money-getting,  their  notions  of  right  and 
duty,  they  ran  on  quietly  in  the  ruts  deeply  grooved  out  by  gen- 
erations of  men.  But  a  century  or  so  ago  it  was  found  that  this 
habit  of  "  back  "-look  opposed  to  needed  reforms  the  brutish 
ignorance,  the  crass  stupidity,  and  the  rhinoceros  hide  of  bigotry  of 
the  unenlightened  masses.  Accordingly,  the  idea  of  the  humani- 
tarian awakening  that  accompanied  the  French  Revolution  was 
to  lift  the  common  folk — the  third  estate — from  the  slough  of 
custom  to  the  plane  of  choice  and  self-direction.  And  for  a 
hundred  years  the  effort  has  been  to  explode  superstition,  to  dif- 
fuse knowledge,  to  spread  light,  and  to  free  man  from  the  "spell  of 
the  past  and  turn  his  gaze  forward. 

The  attempt  has  succeeded.  The  era  of  obscurantism  is  for- 
ever past.  With  school  and  book  and  press  progress  has  been 
taught  till  with  us  the  most  damning  phrase  is  "Behind  the 
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times ! "  But  we  now  see  that  a  good  deal  of  the  net  result  has 
been  to  put  one  kind  of  imitation  in  place  of  another.  Instead  of 
aping  their  forefathers,  people  now  ape  the  many.  The  multitude 
hafi  now  the  prestige  that  once  clothed  the  .past.  Except  where 
raral  conservatism  holds  sway,  mob  mind  in  the  milder  forms  of 
fad  and  craze  begins  to  agitate  the  great  deeps  of  society. 

Frequently  a  half-education  has  supplied  many  ideas  without 
developing  the  ability  to  choose  among  them.  The  power  to  dis- 
criminate  between  ideas  in  respect  to  their  value  lagging  far  be- 
hind the  power  to  receive  them,  the  individual  is  left  with  noth- 
ing to  do  hut  follow  the  drift.  Ideas  succeed  one  another  in  his 
mind  not  by  trial  and  rejection,  but  in  the  order  of  their  arrival 
on  the  scene.  Formerly  people  rejected  the  new  in  favor  of  wont 
and  tradition ;  now  they  tend  to  "  go  in "  for  everything,  and 
atone  for  their  former  suspiciousness  by  a  touchirig  credulity. 
The  world  is  abuzz  with  half-baked  ecstatic  people  who  eagerly 
champion  a  dozen  different  reforms  in  spelling,  dress,  diet,  exer- 
cise, medicine,  manners,  sex  relations,  care  of  children,  art,  in- 
dustry, education,  and  religion,  each  of  which  is  to  bring  in  the 
millennium  all  at  once. 

These  minds  that,  broken  from  the  old  moorings  of  custom, 
drift  without  helm  or  anchor  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide,  are 
social  derelicts.  They  follow  the  currents  of  opinion ;  they  can 
not  create  them.  At  all  times  ripples  chase  each  other  over  the 
surface  of  society  in  the  direction  of  improvement — sudden  but 
all-pervading  interest  in  "  how  the  other  half  lives,"  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  war,  in  rational  dress,  in  out-of-door  sports,  in  "a  white 
life  for  two."  Had  these  ripples  a  real  ground  swell  beneath 
them,  the  world  might  soon  be  made  over.  But,  alas !  they  are 
only  ripples.  They  wrinkle  the  surface  of  people's  attention  for 
an  instant,  but  in  a  moment  their  fickle  minds  are  responding  to 
a  new  impulse  in  a  different  direction. 

If  this  were  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  to  emancipate 
the  common  man  and  fit  him  to  be  helmsman  of  society,  we  might 
well  despair.  Certainly  the  staid,  slow-going  man  of  olden  times, 
plodding  along  the  narrow  but  beaten  path  of  usage,  is  as  digni&ed 
a  figure  as  the  unsteady  modem  person  whose  ideas  and  prefer- 
ence flicker  constantly  in  the  currents  of  momentary  popular 
feding.  The  lanes  of  custom  are  narrow ;  the  hedgerows  are 
high,  and  view  to  right  or  left  there  is  none.  But  there  are  as 
much  freedom  and  self-direction  in  him  who  trudges  along  this 
lane  as  in  the  "  emancipated  "  man  who  finds  himself  on  an  open 
plain,  free  to  go  in  any  direction,  but  nevertheless  stampedes  aim- 
lessly with  the  herd. 

The  remedy  for  mob  mind,  whether  presented  in  the  liquefac- 
tion of  OUT  city  folk  under  modern  conditions  of  mental  intimacy 
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or  in  the  mad  ruah  of  the  public  for  the  novelty  of  the  bonr,  is 
not  in  replsnting  the  hedgerows  of  cnistom.  We  mnst  go  for- 
-wexA,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  ttist  the  chief  present  need  is 
not  to  discredit  the  past  hnt  to  discredit  the  mass.  The  spell  of 
ancestors  is  broken ;  let  as  next  brec^  the  spell  of  numbers. 
Without  lessening  obedience  to  the  decision  of  majorities,  let  us 
cultivate  a  habit  of  doabt  and  review.  In  a  good  democracy 
blind  imitation  can  never  take  the  place  of  individual  effort  to 
weigh  and  judge.  The  frantic  desire  of  frightened  deer  or 
buffalo  to  press  to  the  very  center  of  the  throng  does  not  befit 
civilized  man.  The  huddling  instinct  has  no  place  in  strong 
character.  Democracy's  ideal  is  a  society  of  men  with  neither 
the  "  back  "-look  on  the  past  nor  yet  the  "  ont  "-look  on  their 
fellows,  but  with  the  "  in  "-look  upon  reason  and  conscience.  We 
must  hold  always  to  a  sage  Emersonian  individualism,  that, 
without  consecrating  an  ethics  of  selfishness,  a  religion  of  dis* 
sent,  or  a  policy  of  anarchism,  shall  brace  men  to  stand  against 
the  rush  of  the  mass. 


ARE  SCORPIONS  MATRICIDES  AND  SUICIDES? 

Bt  Dr.  JUAN   VILARO, 


IT  is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  simple  coincidence  des- 
ignated and  accepted  as  a  cause.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
erroneous  though  common  and  deep-rooted  belief  that  the  newly 
bom  scorpions  devour  their  mother  during  the  first  period  of 
their  life.  Science  has  dispelled  this  vulgar  error,  as  it  has  done 
away  with  the  absurd  assertions  about  the  vegetating  wasp  and 
other  species  of  animals. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  little  scorpions,  when  they 
come  into  life,  place  themselves  at  the  sides  and  upon  the  back 
of  their  mother,  where  they  remain  huddled  together  while  their 
transformation  is  being  completed,  or,  in  other  words,  until  they 
change  their  first  skins  (exuviation  or  ecdysis). 

At  this  moment  the  little  scorpions  break  away  and  com- 
mence on  their  own  hook  their  lively  search  for  food,  thus  enter- 
ing the  wide  field  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

During  this  period  of  their  lite  the  mother  may  die.'  The  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  process  of  delivery  is  oftentimes  the  cause  of 
such  death.  The  ants  hasten  to  do  away  with  the  remains,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  common  but  erroneous  belief  that  the 
mother  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  voracity  of  her  own  offspring. 

As  I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  small 
things,  and  as  phenomena  of  apparent  insignificance  are  often  of 
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great  importance,  I  reaolved  to  fiod  out  the  trath  througli  my 
own  experimente,  with  the  f oliowing  results : 

A  few  years  ago  I  introduced  into  a  capacious  flask  a  she 
scorpion  with  her  offspring  of  fifty  little  scorpions.  They  lost 
no  time  in  regaining  their  position  upon  the  mother's  back,  to 
which  they  regularly  retnmed  every  time  they  were  forcibly 
dislodged.  In  order  to  excite  the  voracity  of  the  little  ones,  I 
withdrew  all  food  from  their  reach,  and  even  mutilated  one  of 
the  mother's  legs.  The  haemorrhage  thus  produced  failed  to  give 
the  result  hoped  for.    The  fifty  little  scorpions  changed  their 
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ekins  and  subsequently  died  of  hunger.  The  mother  came  out 
unscathed,  I  repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  later  occasion,  in 
Jamaica,  placing  together  two  different  breeds  upon  one  mother's 
back.  The  weak  little  scorpions  died,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of 
starvation,  and  I  vainly  tried  to  provoke  their  voracity  with  the 
mother's  blood. 

B)it  if  science  has  exonerated  scorpions  from  the  horrible 
crime  of  matricide,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  they  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  faculty  of  maiming  themselves,  and  even 
of  making  attempts  on  their  own  life,  an  Inclination  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  many  other  animals. 

The  assertion  that  scorpions,  when  surrounded  by  fire  and  de* 
prived  of  all  means  of  escape,  commit  suicide,  was  first  advanced 
by  Paracelsus.  Some  naturalists  delate  this  to  be  a  fact,  while 
others  deny  it.    Among  the  latter  we  may  count  Brehm,  who, 
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while  acknowledging  that  the  scorpion  when  tlins  toTtnred  does 
sometimes  commit  snicide,  does  not  believe  it  is  iateutional,  "  Na- 
tnre,"  says  Brehm,  "  has  set  apart  man  as  the  only  being,  in  all 
creation,  who  under  certain  circumstances  enjoys  the  dire  privi- 
lege of  destroying  his  own  adf."  My  own  observations  and  ex- 
periments, carried  ont  in  July,  1881,  at  the  sugar  estate  "  Osado 
de  Lagunillas,"  jurisdiction  of  Cardenas  (Cnba),  in  the  presence 
of  several  relatives  and  friends,  authorize  me  to  assert  that  the 
scorpion,  after  repeatedly  attempting  to  emerge  from  the  circle 
of  fire  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  drawing  its  cheliform  append- 
ages toward  its  mouth  whenever  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
fire,  wounds  itself  with  its  own  sting  in  the  place  called  by  Flou- 
rens  the  vital  point,  instantly  dying. 

I  may  add  that  the  same  experiment  has  been  performed, 
with  identical  results,  on  specimens  of  different  ages,  sex,  and 
strength  by  persons  who  are  wholly  deserving  of  my  confidence. 

E.  Blanchard,  Paul  Bert,  Jousaet  de  Bellesme,  and  Joyenx- 
Laffine  have  studied  the  poisonous  apparatus  of  the  scorpion  and 
the  effects  resulting  therefrom. 

The  toxic  matter  is  a  transparent  liquid  of  acid  reaction,  which 
dries  easily,  is  readily  dissolved  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol  and  ether. 

"  The  scorpion's  poison,"  says  Joyeux-Laflfine,  "  is  very  active, 
although  it  lacks  all  the  toxic  strength  which  some  authors  have 
attributed  to  it.  Its  effects  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  introduced  into  the  system.  One  drop  of  this  poison  in 
a  pure  state,  or  even  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  is 
sufficient  to  produce  instant  death  when  injected  into  the  celltUar 
tissue  of  a  rabbit.  Birds  succumb  to  it  as  readily  as  mammals. 
One  drop  of  this  poison  is  sufficient  to  kill  seven  or  eight  frogs. 
Fish,  and  especially  mollusks,  are  not  so  susceptible.  The  articu- 
lates, however,  are  surprisingly  affected  by  this  poison ;  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  drop  suffices  to  kill  a  good-sized  crab.  The 
flies,  spiders,  and  insects  upon  which  the  scorpion  feeds  are,  so  to 
speak,  fulminated  by  the  sting  of  this  animal." 


The  doctrine  of  multiple  souls  among  the  Calabar  negroes  is  deecribed 
by  Miss  Eiogsley  as  including  the  notion  of  four  souls — the  soul  that  sur- 
vives death,  the  shadow  on  the  bush,  the  dream  soul,  and  the  bush  soul. 
The  bush  soul  is  detachable  from  the  body,  but  if  damaged  or  killed  in  its 
wanderings  the  body  suffers  the  same  fate.  Hence  old  people  are  held  in 
respect,  even  if  known  to  be  wicked,  because  their  bush  aouls  must  be  par- 
ticularly powerful  and  astute.  The  soul  that  survives  death  is  liable  to 
reincarnation  either  in  a  higher  or  lower  form.  The  dream  soul  is  the 
particular  care  of  wiEches,  who  lay  traps  for  it  and  return  it  to  the  owner 
on  payment. 
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SKETCH  OF  BOBATIO  BALE. 


SKETCH  OF  HORATIO  HALE. 


/~^  REAT  advances  have  been  made  by  ethuologista  of  the 
V7  present  generation  in  the  stndy  of  the  langnagea  of  the 
American  aborigines  and  in  the  iuveBtigation  of  primitive  lin- 
guistics. The  pioneer  in  these  researches,  one  whose  efforts  have 
been  among  the  most  fruitful,  the  one  who  perhaps  has  so  far 
gone  deepest  into  the  investigation,  was  Horatio  Hale,  who  died 
at  Clinton,  Ont^o,  December  29, 1896.  "  By  his  death,"  says  his 
fellow-student  in  this  subject.  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  in  The  Critic, 
**  ethnology  has  lost  a  man  who  contribnted  more  to  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  races  than  perhaps  any  other  single  student." 
The  sketch  that  follows  was  carefully  prepared  nearly  two  years 
before  Mr,  Hale's  death.  Although  a  few  changes  of  form  might 
have  been  proper  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  date,  we  prefer  to 
publish  it  as  it  was  left,  only  inserting  a  few  words  respecting 
Mr.  Hale's  distinguished  mother. 

Halb,  Horatio,  M.  A.,  ethnologist  and  lawyer,  was  bom  on 
May  3, 1817,  at  Newport,  N,  H,  His  father,  David  Hale,  was  a 
leading  lawyer  of  that  town,  and  his  mother,  Sarah  Josepha,  after 
her  husband's  death  in  1833,  became  well  known  in  American  lit- 
erature as  a  highly  esteemed  author  and  editor.  [Her  nursery 
poem,  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb,  has  endeared  her  to  children's 
hearts,  and  other  fugitive  productions  of  hers  have  become 
widely  familiar.  She  was  for  one  year  loss  than  a  half  century 
editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine,  Boston,  and,  after  its  merger  in 
that  periodical,  of  Qodey's  Ladies'  Book,  Philadelphia,  which 
had  an  immense  circulation  for  its  day  and  was  a  living  force  in 
shaping  the  tastes  and  urns  of  American  women.  She  was  one 
of  tiie  earliest  advocates  of  the  advancement  and  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  engagement  of 
women  in  foreign  missionary  service  and  of  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  for  heathen  lands.  Through  her  urgency 
the  women  of  New  England  contributed  fifty  thousand  dollars 
toward  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  and 
mainly  through  her  urgency  and  correspondence  with  Governors 
of  States  and  Presidents  of  the  United  States  TbankBgiving  Day 
was  made  a  national  festivaL]  Their  son  showed  an  early  in- 
clination for  the  study  of  languages,  and  particularly  of  the 
Oriental  and  aboriginal  American  tongues.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  entered  Harvard  College.  In  the  following  year,  when  a  party 
of  Indians  from  Maine  came  to  Massachusetts  and  encamped  for 
a  time  on  the  college  grounds,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing a  vocabulary  of  their  dialect.  This,  with  some  accompany- 
ing remarks,  was  printed  in  1834  in  a  small  pamphlet,  which  was 
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distributed  among  scholars  interested  in  linguistic  Bcience.  Aa  a 
result  of  this  and  other  like  evidences  of  qualification  he  was 
appointed  in  1837,  the  year  of  hia  graduation  from  the  muTersity, 
to  the  office  of  philologist  and  ethnographer  in  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Pacific,  under  Captain  (afterward 
Admiral)  Charles  Wilkes.  The  expedition  occupied  the  years 
from  1838  to  1842.  Mr.  Hale's  report  on  Ethnography  and  Phi- 
lology, composing  the  seventh  volume  of  the  expedition  series, 
and  filling  nearly  seven  thousand  quarto  pages,  appeared  in  1846. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  languages  of  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands 
(including  Polynesia,  Micronesia,  and  Melanesia),  and  of  Austra- 
lia, northwest  America,  Patagonia,  and  southern  Africa,  The 
eminent  ethnologist.  Dr.  R  Q.  Latham,  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
on  The  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man  (1890),  describes 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Hale's  volume  as  "  the  greatest  mass  of  philo- 
logical data  ever  accumulated  by  a  single  inquirer."  He  quoted 
from  it  freely,  as  does  also  Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  his  Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language  (second  series),  where  he  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  "  excellent  Polynesian  grammar." 

The  two  portions  of  this  volume  which  attracted  most  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  have  since  most  materially 
influenced  the  sciences  to  which  it  related,  are  the  section  which 
treats  of  the  migrations  of  the  oceanic  islanders  and  that  which 
is  devoted  to  the  tribes  of  northwestern  America.  The  first  of 
these  sections,  by  a  large  accumulation  of  traditional  and  lin- 
guistic evidence,  determined  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians  from 
a  single  island  of  the  Malaisian  Archipelago,  and  fixed  not  only 
the  probable  time  and  place  of  their  first  appearance  as  emigrants 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  also  the  period  of  their  settlement  in 
each  of  the  principal  groups,  showing  that  both  the  original  mi- 
gration and  the  subsequent  dispersion  were  events  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence,  probably  beginning  but  little  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  the  dispersion  was,  in  fact,  still  going  on 
in  our  century.  The  other  portion  made  known  for  tie  first  time 
the  extraordinary  number  and  variety  of  languages  in  northwest- 
ern America.  The  "  ethnographical  map  "  prepared  by  the  author 
showed  in  what  was  then  the  Oregon  Territory,  comprising  the 
present  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  no  less  than  thirty 
languages  and  dialects,  belonging  to  twelve  distinct  stocks,  differ- 
ing totally  from  one  another  in  both  vocabulary  and  grammar. 
This  is  more  than  twice  the  number  of  stocks  that  are  found  in 
the  whole  of  Europe.  These  and  other  similar  facts  led  to  a 
theory  afterward  proposed  by  Mr.  Hale  to  explain  them,  as  will 
presently  be  recorded. 

After  the  publication  of  this  report  Mr.  Hale  spent  a  few 
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years  in  foreign  travel  and  in  the  stady  of  law,  and  in  1855  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  at  Chicago.    In  the  following  year 
h.e  removed  with  his  family  to  Canada  West,  taking  np  his  abode 
in   the  then  newly  formed  town  of  Clinton,  on  an  estate  which 
had  descended  to  his  wife,  a  lady  of  Anglo-Canadian  birth.    Here 
lie  h.aa  since  devoted  his  time  partly  to  professional  pnrenits  and 
to  local  undertakings  of  pnblic  utility,  and  partly  to  scientific 
researches.    For  the  latter,  an  ample  field  was  found  among  the 
Indians  inhabiting  the  many  "reserves"  which  the  considerate 
legislation  of  the  various  provinces  has  set  apart  for  them.    One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  "  Six  Nations'  Reserve," 
near  Brantford,  occupied  by  about  three  thousand  Indians,  mostly 
Iroquois,  bat  with  several  gronps  belonging  to  other  stocks.   Here 
he  had  the  good  fortune  of  discovering  two  native  manuscripts  in 
different  Iroquoian  dialects — Canienga  (or  Mohawk)  and  Onon- 
daga— one  of  them  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  (soon  after  the  language  was  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
missionaries),  which  proved  to  be  of  much  historical  and  ethno- 
logical interest.    They  gave  an  account  of  the  renowned  confed- 
eration of  the  Five  (afterward  Six)  Kations,  or  Iroquois  tribes, 
which  was  formed  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  cele- 
brated'  Onondt^a  chief  Hiawatha.    This  great  chief  and  law- 
giver, whom  Longfellow,  following  Schoolcraft's  lead  (though 
well  aware  of  the  absurd  misapplication  of  the  name),  has  trans- 
ported to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  converted  into  an 
Ojibway  hero  of  romance,  was  a  genuine  historical  personage, 
as  authentic  as  Alfred  or  Washington.    At  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  ethnologist.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  Mr.  Hale  prepared 
a  translation  of  these  manuscripts,  which  was  published  in  1883 
in  Dr.  Brinton's  well-known  Library  of  American  Aboriginal 
Literature,  with  several  introductory  chapters  on  the  history, 
customs,  and  character  of  the  Iroquois  people,  the  whole  forming 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  2S0  pages.    Of  this  work,  which  is 
entitled  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Kites,  the  eminent  historian  and 
philologist.  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea,  has  said :  "  It  is  a  philosophical  and 
masterly  treatise  on  the  Iroquois  league  and  the  cognate  tribes, 
their  relations,  language,  mental  characteristics,  and  policy,  such 
as  we  have  never  before  had  of  any  nation  of  this  continent." 
The  American  Journal  of  Philology  adds;  "Mr.  Hale's  book  is 
likely  to  make  an  epoch  in  North  American  Indian  history, 
giving  as  it  does  a  clearer  insight  than  we  have  had  before 
into  the  political  constitution  and  fortunes  and  the  personal 
character  of  the  famous  'Six  Nations,'  who  played  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  land  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War." 

On  the  same  reserve  Mr.  Hale  made  another  notable  discovery. 
He  had  heard  that  there  was  living  on  the  reserve  an  Indian  of 
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great  age — reputed,  indeed,  to  be  over  a  century  old — who  was 
believed  to  be  the  last  full-blooded  anrriTor  of  the  once  namerouB 
Tntelo  tribe.  Thia  tribe  formerly  inhabited  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  migrated  thence  in  the  last  centnry  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  where  they  united  with  the  IroqnoiB  "  nations," 
and  finally  removed  with  them  to  Canada.  Mr.  Hale  visited  this 
old  man,  and  obtained  from  him  and  some  intelligent  half-castee 
(of  Tutelo-Iroquois  origin)  an  extensive  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage, with  many  historical  facts,  which  showed  them  to  be 
beyond  question  members  of  the  great  Dakota  (or  Siooan)  stock 
of  the  for  West.  It  also  appeared  that  other  tribes  near  them 
spoke  the  same  language.  The  fact  that  septs  of  their  wide- 
sprefwl  family  anciently  dwelt  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  all 
probability  occupied  this  North  Atlantic  portion  of  the  continent 
before  its  invasion  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  tribes,  was  an 
important  and  unexpected  addition  to  aboriginal  history.  The 
particulars  of  this  discovery  were  given  in  a  paper  of  consider- 
able  length,  entitled  The  Tutelo  Tribe  and  Language,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  thence  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form.  It 
naturally  aroused  much  interest  among  American  ethnologists. 
In  1883  Mr.  Hale,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  met  in  that 
year  in  Montreal,  took  part  in  organizing  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Section  of  Anthropology  in  that  association ;  and,  somewhat  re- 
markably, two  years  later  in  the  same  city  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  British  Association  which  organized  the  first 
meeting  of  the  like  section  in  that  world-renowned  society. 
These  facts  afford  evidence  both  of  the  recent  rise  and  progress 
of  this  branch  of  science  and  of  the  position  held  by  Mr.  Hale 
among  its  cultivators.  At  this  meeting  of  the  British  As8ocia> 
tion  a  proposal  of  the  first  president  of  the  new  section,  the  dis- 
tinguished anthropologist.  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  resulted  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  "  to  investigate  the  physical  character, 
languages,  and  industrial  and  social  condition  of  the  Nortfawrat- 
em  tribes  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada."  Of  this  committee  Mr. 
Hale  was  a  member,  having  among  his  colleagues  the  late  eminent 
President  of  Toronto  University,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Dr.  G. 
M.  Dawson,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  In  compliance 
with  the  unanimous  request  of  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Hale  under- 
took the  office  of  director  of  the  investigations  and  editor  of 
the  reports— an  office  which,  under  the  rules  of  the  association, 
involved  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  committee.  Of 
these  reports  eight  have  already  appeared,  and  another,  designed 
to  be  the  final  report,  is  now  {January,  1896)  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion.   The  first  report,  which  was  on  the  Tribes  of  the  Blackfoot 
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Confederacy  (who,  though  belonging  to  the  Algonkin  family, 
may  from  their  character  and  achievementa  be  ityled  the  Iro- 
qnoig  of  the  Northwest),  waa  prepared  by  Mr.  Hale,  partly  from 
hia  own  minntee,  gathered  in  Oregon  in  former  years,  and  partly 
from  materials  snpplied  by  his  correspondence  with  two  highly 
esteemed  missionarieB,  Catholic  and  Methodist — the  Rev.  Father 
Albert  Lacombe  and  the  Ber.  Dr.  John  McLean.  This  report 
was  presented  in  188S,  and  proved  of  so  mnch  interest  that  before 
it  appeared  in  the  association's  volume  it  was  published  in  the 
English  periodical  Nature,  and  was  thence  reprinted  in  the 
American  Popular  Science  Monthly.  In  this  report,  as  well  as  in 
hia  annotations  on  the  third  report,  prepared  partly  by  his  expe- 
rienced collaborator,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  (well  known  aa  the 
founder  of  the  Shingwauk  Home  at  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie),  Mr. 
Hale  sought  to  show  that  the  remarkable  superiority  of  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  to  the  other  Algonkins  is  due  to  an  admixture 
of  blood  with  the  Eootenays  of  British  Columbia,  whose  singular 
mental  endowments  are  set  forth  in  two  of  the  subsequent  reports, 
the  sixth  and  eighth.  All  the  reports  after  the  third,  with  the 
exception  of  the  eighth,  which  is  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
formerly  of  Toronto  University  and  now  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  for- 
merly editor  of  Science,  who,  like  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain, was  invited  by  Mr.  Hale  to  carry  on  the  investigations. 
The  reports,  usually  prefaced  by  introductory  remarks  of  the 
editor,  have  been  of  considerable  length,  some  of  them  compris- 
ing many  pictorial  illustrations,  and  have  proved  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  recent  volumes  of  the  British  Association.  They 
have  been  considered  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Canadian 
Parliament  has  twice  supplement«d  by  considerable  money  grants 
the  sums  liberally  appropriated  for  the  committee's  work  by  the 
British  Association,  The  fifth  report  contained  a  colored  "  lin- 
guistic map "  of  British  Columbia,  prepared  at  Mr.  Hale's  sug- 
gestion, and  supplementing  his  ethnographical  map  of  Oregon, 
already  noticed.  This  British  Columbian  map  showed  five  lin- 
goistio  stocks,  additional  to  the  twelve  stocks  comprised  in  the 
Oregon  map,  thus  evidencing  the  existence  of  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen language  families  in  an  area  not  larger  than  the  British 
Xslanda  This  remarkable  fact,  with  some  similar  instances  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  offered  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
enigmas  of  philological  science. 

This  enigma  Mr.  Hale  undertook  to  solve  in  an  address  de- 
livered in  1886  before  the  Section  of  Anthropology  in  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which 
association  he  had  been  elected  one  of  the  vice-preaidents  and 
ch^rman  of  that  section.     The  address  was  on  The  Origin  of 
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Languages  and  the  Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man.  In  this  essay  he 
maintained  that  the  human  race,  when  first  endowed  mth  articu- 
late language,  was  necessarily  of  one  community  and  one  epeech, 
and  that  the  origin  of  the  various  linguistic  stocks  is  due  to  a 
force  which  is  in  constant  activity,  and  which  may  be  styled  "  the 
language>making  instinct  of  very  young  children."  Many  in- 
stances of  languages  thus  spontaneously  created  by  chUdren  were 
given;  and  in  a  later  paper  on  the  Development  of  Language, 
read  before  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Toronto,  in  1888,  as  a  sequel 
to  the  address,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  and 
afterward  separately,  further  evidence  was  produced  to  ebow  that 
the  words  and  grammar  of  each  languages  might,  and  in  many 
cases  probably  would,  be  totally  different  from  those  of  the  pa- 
rental speech.  In  the  original  address  the  fact  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  first  peopling  of  every  country,  when,  from  varioos 
causes,  families  must  often  be  scattered  at  wide  distances  from 
one  another,  many  cases  must  have  occurred  where  two  or  more 
yonng  children  of  different  sexes,  left  by  the  death  of  their  parents 
to  grow  up  secluded  from  all  other  society,  were  thus  compeUed 
to  frame  a  language  of  their  own,  which  would  become  the 
mother-tongue  of  a  new  linguistic  stock.  It  is  evident  that,  along 
with  their  new  language,  these  children  and  their  descendants 
would  have  to  devise  a  new  religion,  a  new  social  policy,  and  in 
general  new  modes  of  life,  except  in  so  far  as  reminiscences  of  the 
parental  example  and  teachings  might  direct  or  modify  the  work- 
ings of  their  minds.  All  these  conclusions,  it  is  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Hale,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Committee's  Sixth  Report  to  the 
British  Association,  "  accord  precisely  with  the  results  of  ethno- 
graphical investigations  in  America." 

He  further  maintained  that  while,  according  to  the  evidence 
adduced  by  geologists,  we  must  believe  that  a  being  who  had  the 
form  and  some  of  the  faculties  of  man  (including  probably  soma 
partly  developed  power  of  speech)  existed  in  the  QuatemEiry  era, 
many  thousands  and  perhaps  many  ten  thousands  of  years  ago, 
all  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  social  man,  of  the 
existing  species,  fully  endowed  with  the  human  faculties,  include 
ing  that  of  articulate  speech,  appeared  only  some  seven  or  eight 
thousand  years  back ;  and,  farther,  that  when  "  speaking  man " 
thus  appeared,  his  mental  like  his  physical  capacity — though,  of 
course,  not  his  knowledge— was  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  any 
of  his  descendants. 

The  solution  thus  offered  of  the  linguistic  problem  was  re- 
ceived with  more  prompt  and  general  favor  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  novel  theories.  Prof.  Abel  Hovelacque,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  philologists  and  ethnologists  of 
Europe,  and  now  the  official  director  of  the  School  of  Anthro- 
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pology  in  Paris,  reriewed  the  address  of  1886  at  length  in  the  peri- 
odical L'Homme  for  September  of  that  year,  and,  while  diseent- 
isg  from  some  of  its  physiological  suggestions  recommended  the 
philological  conclusion  very  strongly  to  the  attention  of  scholars. 
Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  presidential  address  of  1887  to  the  Section  of 
Anthropology  in  the  British  Association,  spoke  in  equally  com- 
mendatory terms,  merely  asking  for  some  additional  evidence, 
'which  the  author  of  the  theory  endeavored  to  supply  in  his 
Canadian  Institute  paper  already  referred  to.  Prof.  G.  J. 
Romanes,  in  his  Mental  Evolution  of  Man,  quotes  largely  from 
Mr.  Hale's  address — to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  essay— accepting  the  author's  conclusions  and  fortifying 
them  by  other  evidence.  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  recent 
work,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  takes  a  similar  view.  Lastly,  Dr. 
Srinton,  in  his  important  work  on  Races  and  Peoples  (which  hs 
dedicates  to  Mr,  Hale),  has  given  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
clear  and  decided  terms,  "  Those  convolutions  of  the  brain"  (he 
writes) "  which  preside  over  speech  being  once  developed,  man 
did  not  have  to  repeat  his  long  and  toilsome  task  of  acquiring 
linguistic  faculty.  Children  are  always  originating  new  words 
and  ezpressious,  and  if  two  or  three  infante  are  left  together, 
they  will  soon  have  a  tongue  of  their  own,  unlike  anything  they 
hear  around  them.  Numerous  examples  of  this  character  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  upon  them  he  has  baaed  an 
entirely  satisfactory  theory  of  the  source  of  that  multiplicity  of 
language  which  we  find  in  various  parts  of  the  globe." 

In  1889  Mr,  Hale  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Canada.  To  their  translations  he  contributed,  in  1891,  a  paper 
entitled  Language  as  a  Test  of  Mental  Capacity.  This  essay  was 
also  separately  reprinted,  with  the  additional  title  of  An  Attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  Tone  Basis  of  Anthropology,  and  attracted 
hardly  less  attention  from  ethnologists  than  his  address  of  1886. 
It  received  from  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  unusual  compliment  of  being  republished  in  full 
in  their  quarterly  journal — despite  its  length  of  thirty-six  quarto 
pages.  It  was  also  reprinted  in  four  sections  in  successive  num- 
bers of  The  American  Antiquarian  for  the  following  year,  under 
the  title  of  Man  and  Language,  A  review  of  this  paper  in  Nature 
(June  30,  1892) — anonymous,  but  bearing  clear  evidence  of  the 
style  of  Prof.  Max  Mtlller — speaks  of  Mr.  Hale  as  "  the  Nestor  of 
American  philologists,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Ulysses  of  com- 
parative philology  in  that  country,"  and  of  his  paper  as  "  an 
important  essay."  The  eminent  reviewer  adds:  "All  his  contri- 
butions to  American  ethnology  and  philology  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  originality,  accuracy,  and  trustworthiness. 
Every  one  of  them  makes  a  substantial  addition  to  our  knowl- 
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edge,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hackneyed  disapproval  with  which 
reviewers  receive  reprints  of  essays  published  in  periodicals,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  essays  have  never  been  poblisbed 
in  a  collected  form."  In  the  North  American  Review  for  Jaly, 
1893,  the  distingnished  President  of  McQill  University,  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  refers  to  this  "  remarkable  paper  of  Mr. 
Hale's "  as  "  one  which  should  commend  itself  to  the  study  of 
every  biblical  scholar  and  archsBologist."  He  adds :  "  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Hale  maintains  the  importance  of  language  as  a 
ground  of  ethnological  classification,  and  there  was  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  American  aborigines  and  other 
rude  races  to  show  that  the  grammatical  complexity  and  logical 
perfection  of  those  languages  imply  a  high  intellectual  capacity 
in  their  original  framers.  ,  .  .  On  similar  grounds  he  shows  os 
that  it  is  not  in  the  outlying  barbarons  races  that  we  are  to  took 
for  truly  primitive  man,  since  here  we  have  merely  degraded 
types,  and  that  the  primitive  centers  of  man  and  language  must 
have  been  in  the  old  historic  lands  of  western  Asia  and  northern 
Africa." 

In  18&3  Mr.  Hale  was  elected  President  of  the  Americau  Folk- 
lore Society.  He  had  previously  contributed  to  the  society's 
quarterly  journal  a  series  of  articles  on  Huron  Folklore  from 
materials  gathered  in  his  visit  to  the  "  Underdon  Reserve,"  on 
the  Detroit  River  opposite  to  southern  Michigan — the  reserve 
appropriated  to  the  small  band  of  Wyandot  Indians,  lees  than  a 
hundred,  who  alone  in  Canada  retained  the  language,  and  with  it 
the  traditions,  of  the  once  numerous  and  powerful  Huron  people. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  Intematioaal  Con- 
gress of  Anthropology,  which  was  convened  for  the  World's  Co- 
lumbiau  Exposition  at  Chicago.  To  this  congress  he  contributed  a 
paper  entitled  The  Fall  of  Hochelaga,  a  Study  of  Popular  Tradition, 
which  appeared  in  the  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  congress,  and 
also  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Folklore  Society  for  March, 
1891.  In  this  paper  he  was  enabled,  by  employing  the  same 
methods  of  research  and  analysis  by  which  he  had  in  early  life 
traced  out  the  Polynesian  migrations  of  two  millenniums,  to  elu- 
cidate, by  the  aid  of  traditions  which  had  been  preserved  for  more 
than  four  centuries  among  the  Canadian  Hurons,  a  singular  his- 
torical mystery,  which  had  long  perplexed  the  writers  of  North 
American  annals.  When  the  explorer  Jacques  Cartier,  in  ISSfi, 
discovered  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  fonnd  its 
shores,  from  what  is  now  the  site  of  Quebec  to  what  is  now  the 
site  of  Montreal,  occupied  by  what  he  styled  the  "kingdom  of 
Hochelaga."  Its  "  great  king  and  lord,"  from  his  capital  at  the 
last-named  place,  ruled  over  several  communities  of  partly  civil- 
ized Indians,  who  spoke  a  language  of  the  Huron- Iroquois  stock. 
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They  lived  in  commodioaa  bark-oovered  hooses,  cultivated  exten- 
sive maize  fields,  and  had  encircled  their  chief  town  with  a  triple 
row  of  tree  trunks,  planted  aa  palisades,  and  thns  making  it  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  When  Champlain,  nearly  sixty  years 
later,  ascended  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  founding  near  it  a 
French  colony,  this  "  kingdom,"  with  aU  its  subject  towns,  had 
disappeared.  "  A  few  wandering  Algonkins  occupied,  but  hardly 
pretended  to  possess,  the  country  which  had  been  the  seat  of  this 
lost  empire."  Ite  destruction  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the 
attacks  of  these  Algonkins.  Mr.  Hale's  inquiries  proved  con- 
cluaiTely  that  this  supposition  was  an  error.  The  Huron  tradi- 
tions showed  that  in  times  long  prior  to  Cartier's  visit  the  Huron 
and  Iroquois  nations,  speaking  similar  dialects,  or  perhaps  the 
same  dialect,  had  dwelt  in  unity  near  together  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  that  at  length  a  rupture,  of  which  the  occasion  and  circum- 
stances are  minutely  remembered,  took  place,  followed  by  a  des- 
perate conflict ;  that  this  conflict  caused  at  first  the  retreat  of  the 
Iroquois  people  to  the  region  which  is  now  northern  New  York  ; 
and,  finally,  after  a  long-protracted  warfare,  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Hurons  and  their  expulsion  from  their  former  seats.  The 
Algonkins,  instead  of  being  their  enemies,  were  their  friepds 
and  allies,  and  still  remained,  when  Champlain  arrived,  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Iroquois. 

This  outline  of  Mr.  Hale's  scientific  work  may  be  properly 
concluded  by  an  extract  from  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  which 
appeared  in  the  Cyclopeedia  of  Canadian  Biography :  "  He  con- 
tributed to  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada,  on  scientific  and  literary  topics,  and  has  taken  particular 
interest  in  educational  matters.  Through  his  efforts  the  Clinton 
High  School  and  the  Clinton  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Library 
Association  were  established,  and  he  was  for  many  years  chair- 
man of  the  High  School  Board  and  President  of  the  Institute. 
While  holding  these  positions  he  gave  much  time  to  correspond- 
ence EDjd  interviews  with  the  Ontario  authorities,  and  to  the  cir- 
culation of  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  which  resulted  in  largely 
increased  public  grants  to  the  high  schools  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tntee  throughout  the  proviuce,  and  in  legislation  which  greatly 
enhanced  their  efficiency.  One  important  result  of  the  legislation 
thus  promoted  by  Mr.  Hale,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  to  secure 
the  admission  of  female  pupils  into  the  high  schools,  on  the  same 
terms  and  with  the  same  advantages  which  were  allowed  to  male 
pupils— a  privilege  which  had  previously  been  denied  to  them. 
Mr.  Hale  has  also  taken  part  in  various  public  enterprises,  and,  in 
eepecial,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  secured  the 
means  for  the  oonstruotion  of  the  London,  Huron,  and  Bruce  Rail- 
way— a  Buccesefnl  work,  which  has  added  largely  to  the  prosper- 
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ity  of  the  fertile  and  rapidly  improving  district  throngh  whicH  it 
passee."  Mr.  Hale  was  an  honorary  or  corresponding  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  including,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  sketch,  the  Anthropological  Societies  of  Washington 
and  Vienna,  the  Polynesian  Society  of  Wellington,  New  Ze&lAnd, 
the  Nnmismatio  and  Antiqaarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  tiie 
New  England  Historico- Genealogical  Society,  and  several  otbers. 

A  few  daye  before  his  death  Mr.  Hale  was  notified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Britiah  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  that  the  Council  of  that  body  desired  him  to  act  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Section  of  Anthropology  at  the  next  meeting,  at 
Toronto  in  1897.  The  letter  decliidng  to  accept  this  position,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  was  one  of  the  last  from  hie  pen. 

[Mr.  Hale's  first  scientific  publication  was  the  first  systematio 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Malaieian  and  Polynesian  lan- 
guages, and  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject  at  the  outsets 
His  last  published  contribution  presented  evidences  tbat  the! 
native  tribes  of  America  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  any  one  had  before  ascribed 
to  them,  evincing  "  intellectnal  and  moral  faculties  of  no  mean 
order " ;  that  they  had  established  forms  of  government,  a  real 
money, "  the  elements  of  a  written  language,  widely  diffused,  and 
employed  especially  in  preserving,  with  happy  effect,  the  memory 
of  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance";  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
generally  diffused  comfort.  In  preparing  this  paper  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  lustitnte  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  February,  1897,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  mentions 
having  received,  while  writing,  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Hale's 
death  with  regret,  but  hardly  with  surprise,  and  adds :  "  The  tone 
of  his  letters  for  months  past  had  been  that  of  a  man  looking 
toward  the  end  of  his  work  in  life,  and  anxious  to  settle  finally 
all  matters  he  had  much  at  heart.  Among  these  were  his  investi- 
gations into  the  history  of  his  friends  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons, 
to  which  he  had  given  so  much  labor,  and  of  which  his  last 
studies,  undertaken  to  elucidate  their  native  records,  form  a  fit 
completion."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Hale  in  The 
Critic,  Dr.  Franz  Boas  says:  "His  wise  counsel,  his  amiable 
guidance,  his  kindly  friendship,  insure  a  grateful  memory  to  him 
whose  works  students  of  ethnology  and  of  linguistics  will  admire 
for  all  time  to  come.  Science  has  lost  a  worker  to  whose  enthu- 
siasm and  faithful  labor  we  owe  much ;  mankind  has  lost  a  man 
whose  wisdom,  kindness,  and  steadfastness  it  is  hard  to  lack,"] 
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THE  Duke  of  Argyll  i>  a  writer 
who  finds  it  very  bard  to  recon- 
cile bimeelf  to  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  only  form  in  which  it  can 
ever  prove  satisfactory  to  the  acien- 
tiflc  world.  He  believes  in  evolution, 
or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  develop- 
ment; but  he  wants  to  have  it  in 
a  shape  to  suit  himself,  with  little 
touches  of  special  creation  thrown 
in  here  and  there,  to  ease  off  the 
difficult  places  and  keep  in  touch 
with  older  modes  of  thought.  He 
bas  lately  returned  to  tbe  subject  in 
an  article  in  Tbe  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, some  of  the  observationa  in 
which  seem  to  us  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  the 
complaint  that  "  tbe  very  word  'de- 
velopment '  was  captured  by  the 
Darwinian  school  as  if  it  belonged 
to  them  alone,  and  the  old  familiar 
idea  was  identiBed  with  theories  with 
which  it  bad  no  connection  what- 
ever." Tbe  fact  b  that,  if  the  Dar- 
winian school  captured  the  word  de- 
velopment, it  was  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  freebooting  raid  on  their 
part  afi  of  the  complete  abandon- 
ment and  rejection  of  the  idea  of 
development,  in  all  that  related  to 
the  origin  of  species,  on  the  part  of 
that  orthodox  school  to  which  tbe 
duke  gives  so  much  sympathy.  As 
his  Lordship  remarks,  the  facts  of 
development  bad  long  been  con- 
spicuous in  embryonic  growth  and 
in  tbe  production  of  plants  from 
seeds;  and  yet  when  the  idea  was 
broached  that  one  species  might 
have  been  "developed"  out  of  an- 
other, or  tbat  the  work  of  creation 
could  have  proceeded  otherwise  than 


b7  a  succession  of  special  divine 
fiats,  tbe  whole  orthodox  world  was 
up  in  arms.  Tbe  "facts"  of  devel- 
opment, in  spite  of  tbe  "  &miliarity  " 
on  which  the  duke  lays  stress,  had 
really  done  nothing  to  modify  popu- 
lar conception  on  this  subject;  on 
tbe  contrary,  opinion  in  the  age  just 
preceding  Darwin  was  lees  enlight- 
ened by  far  than  bad  been  the  views 
of  many  early  thinkers,  including 
tbat  rigid  doctrinarian  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  idea  of  development,  as 
applied  to  tbe  origin  of  species,  was, 
we  may  therefore  say,  forced  upon 
an  unwilling  world  by  Darwin ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  consequently,  if  to 
some  ext«nt  the  idea  became  iden- 
tified in  the  public  mind  with  the 
Darwinian  theory. 

"We  can  not  agree  with  the  duke 
in  his  criticism  of  the  term  "natural 
selection."  Tbe  question  is  not  how 
tbe  term  has  been  understood  by 
careless  or  ignorant  people,  because 
such  will  always  make  a  bungle  of 
things,  but  whether  it  has  concealed 
any  false  implications  for  those  who 
have  made  a  thoughtful  use  of  it. 
The  duke  says  that  "it  resorted  to 
the  old,  old  Lucretian  expedient  of 
personifying  Nature  and  lending  the 
glamour  of  tbat  personification  to 
the  agency  of  bare  mechanical  ne- 
cessity and  to  tbe  coincidences  of 
mere  fortuity."  We  doubt  whether, 
in  the  minds  of  serious  thinkers, 
such  a  "glamour"  ever  attached  to 
tbe  term.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
persuaded  tbat  to  such  it  suggested 
nothing  beyond  a  kind  of  automatic 
movement  in  Nature  by  which  the 
adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  cos- 
mic surroundings  became  ever  closer 
and  closer.  His  Lordship  says  that 
Darwin  was  led  to  the  phrase  "by 
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an  intellectual  inBtinct  which  is  in- 
8uperabl&— 7iz.,  the  instinct  which 
sees  the  highest  explaDationa  of  Na- 
ture in  the  analogies  of  mental  pur- 
pose and  direction.  BvA" be  adds, 
"  Darwin  neither  saw  nor  admitted  its 
implications."  If  Darwin  neither 
saw  nor  admitted  its  implications — 
by  whi(^  the  writer  means  its  t«leo- 
logical  implications — it  was  a  very 
blind  instinct  indeed  wbicb  led  him 
to  choose  the  term  \xcauae  of  those 
implications.  The  fact  is  that  Dar- 
win bad  little  choice  in  the  matter. 
Human  language  is  necessarily  so 
tinctured  with  the  idea  of  purpose 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find 
terms  expressiTe  of  action  which  do 
not  in  some  degree  or  other  seem  to 
imply  purpose.  Then  we  are  told  that 
''the great  bulkofCarwin'sadmirers 
rejoiced  in  his  theory  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  rested  mainly  on  the 
idea  of  fortuity."  How  does  thisogree 
with  the  previous  statement  that  the 
success  of  the  term  "natural  selec- 
tion "  was  chiefly  due  to  the  glamour 
it  threw  over  men's  minds  as  being 
a  kind  of  person  iflcation  of  Nature  ? 
It  seems  as  if  bis  Lordship  bad  not 
quite  made  up  bis  mind  as  to  what 
bis  views  really  are  on  this  point 

We  are  told,  not  for  the  first  time, 
that  "  it  would  be  as  rational  to  ac- 
count for  the  poem  of  the  Iliad,  or  for 
the  playof  Hamlet,  by  supposing  that 
the  words  and  letters  were  adjusted 
to  the  conceptions  by  some  process 
of  natural  selection,  as  to  account  by 
the  same  formula  for  the  intricate 
and  glorious  harmonies  of  structure 
with  function  in  organic  life."  State- 
ments of  this  kind,  we  must  confess, 
seem  to  us  rather  inept.  The  argu- 
ment is :  the  words  of  the  Iliad  or  of 
Hamlet  are  so  arranged  as  to  render 
certain  meanings ;  we  know  that 
these  words  were  chosen  by  a  con- 
scious intelligent  agent ;  wherever, 
therefore,  we  find  that  any  arrange- 
ments in  Nature  are  adapted  to  pro- 


duce definite  effects,  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  those  arrangements 
also  had  their  origin  in  conscious  and 
purposive  effort  In  other  words, 
because  results  are  reached  in  one 
case,  or  in  certain  caaee,  by  purpomve 
efforts,  they  must  be  so  in  all  cases. 
Manifestly  the  conclusion  is  illicit, 
and  yet  the  argument  is  continually 
being  served  up  to  ns  in  esentially 
this  shape.  The  duke  talks  of  the 
"  intricate  and  glorious  harmonies'' 
of  Nature,  but  does  he  rest  his  ar- 
gument on  harmonies  of  this  rich 
order  t  If  so.  where  does  he  draw 
the  line  t  How  intricate  and  ho\r 
glorious  must  a  harmony  be  in  order 
to  make  good  its  claim  to  a  purposive 
origin!  Andmay  it  be  assumed  that 
humbler  harmonies  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  unconscious  processes  !  This 
is  no  trivial  logic-chopping  question ; 
it  is  all -important  We  presume,  from 
the  duke's  seeming  to  rest  hia  argu- 
ment on  the  higher  harmonies,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  abandon  the  lower 
to  the  reign  of  purely  physical  law  ; 
and  if  so,  the  believer  in  natural 
selection  and  other  evolutionary 
formulas  would  like  to  know  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  conceded  domain.  Our 
impression  is  that,  if  he  once  gels  a 
foot  of  space  in  the  world  of  action 
and  reaction,  no  "pent-up  Utica" 
will  long  confine  his  powers.  We 
may  say  as  much  of  the  contrary 
theory  :  once  make  it  plain  that  any 
adaptatiou  in  Nature  is  distinctly 
purposive,  and  the  dominion  of  pur- 
pose will  become    a    universal  do- 

From  our  point  of  view,  we  must 
frankly  confess,  the  idea  of  purpose 
is  simply  a  drag  on  the  interpretation 
of  Nature.  It  is  one  of  those  abort 
cuts  which  it  does  not  pay  to  take. 
In  BO  far  as  we  assume  purpose  we 
cease  to  be  interested  in  method  or 
process.  Voluntary  action  only 
comes  in  to  do  that  which  could  not 
be  effected  by  involuntary  action ; 
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and  therefore  if,  id  trsciDg  back  anjr 
chain  of  causation,  we  come  to  a 
point  where  we  conclude  that  vol- 
untary action  manifests  itself,  we  do 
not  seek  an  ezplanatiou  of  f Aaf.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  th&t,  he- 
canse  the  idea  of  purpose  is  a  drag 
on  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
Nature,  it  has  no  place  in  a  rational 
scheme  of  thought  It  is  possible  to 
believe,  and  with  deep  conviction,  ii 
purposes  that  can  not  be  traced ;  and 
this,  in  our  opinion,  implies  a  more 
truly  religious  spirit  than  theatlampt 
to  i«ad  the  petty  thoughts  of  i 
into  the  everlasting  statutes  of  the 
universe.  Toundertake,  as  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  does,  to  indicate  at  what 
precise  points  in  the  sequence  of 
events  there  must  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  a  divine  power  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  religious  in  the 
best  sense.  At  best  of  times  we  know 
but  in  part ;  where  we  know  not  at 
all  let  us  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
but  let  us  not  say  that,  because  we 
are  ignorant,  we  must  surely  be  upon 
holier  ground. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a 
farther  article  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  views 
has  been  given  to  the  world;  and, 
as  we  have  our  hand  in,  we  may  as 
well  deal  with  it  in  the  remaining 
space  at  oar  disposal.  The  writer 
declares  very  positively  that  we  de- 
ceive ourtdves  "  when  we  think  or 
talk  of  organs  being  made  or  fitted 
by  use,"  the  idea  being,  he  says, 
"  strictly  speaking  nousense,"  as  or- 
gans are  made  "  for  use,  not  by 
use."  This  would  be  an  important 
statement  if  there  was  only  the  least 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  true, 
which  there  is  not.  The  distin- 
guished disputant  simply  assumes 
the  conclusion  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  bis  lengthy  argumentation 
to  prove.  We  can  claim  with  toler- 
able confidence  to  know  that  organs 


are  formed,  or  have  been  formed,  by 
the  combined  action  of  use  and  nat- 
ural selection,  but  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  in  regard  to 
the  deliberate  formation  of  organs 
ftyr  use.  We  can  not  even  begin  to 
imagine  what  the  nature  of  such  a 
process  would  be. 

The  duke  makes,  however,  a  true 
and  important  remark  when  he  says 
that "  we  have  no  antecedent  knowl- 
edge of  the  Creator  which  can  po»- 
sthty  entitle  us  to  form  any  pre- 
sumption as  to  his  methods  of 
operation."  How  vain,  then,  to  say 
that  He  intervenes  to  form  organs 
for  use,  creating  them  first  in  a  very 
rudimentary  form,  and  gradually 
improving  them  in  the  course  of 
ages  I  It  is  because  of  their  profound 
conviction  that  the  Creator's  ways 
are  past  finding  out — that  they  can 
not  possibly  be  level  with  the  com- 
prehension of  man — that  evolution- 
ists limit  themselves  so  strictly  to  the 
simple  sequence  and  filiation  of  phe- 
nomena. When  the' duke  says  that 
he  "can  not  accept,  or  even  respect, 
the  opinion  of  men  who,  in  describ- 
ing the  facts  of  Nature,  use  perpetu- 
ally the  language  of  intention,  and 
then  repudiate  the  implications  of 
that  langimge  when  they  talk  what 
they  call  science  of  philosophy,"  he 
overlooks  the  fact  referred  to  above, 
that  as  a  general  thing  "  the  language 
of  intenlion  "  is  chosen  because  none 
other  is  available.  When  we  say 
that  running  water  sifts  earthy  mat- 
ter, we  may  seem  to  use  the  language 
of  intention,  sifting  being  a  definite 
action  resulting  in  a  deSnite,  and 
what  might  look  tike  a  purposive, 
arrangement  of  the  materials  sub- 
jected thereto ;  but  surely  we  are 
not  required  to  attribute  intention  to 
the  running  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
please  the  duke,  however;  be  declines 

ispect  the  opinions  of  those  who 
use  the  language  of  intention  with- 
out fully  accepting  all  its  implioa- 
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tioDB  ;  ondfOa  the  other  hand,  when 
Hr.  Spencer  seels  out  the  word 
"equilibration"  to  express  adjust- 
ment of  structure  to  function,  he  is 
indignant  at  him  for  not  using  the 
language  of  intention.  He  declares 
the  word  to  be  "  laboriously  barba- 
rous  and  incompetent  in  its  mean- 
ing," and  altogether  a  "hideous  cre- 
ation." It  always  comes  round  to 
this  in  the  end  that  the  duke  is 
entirely  right  and  bis  opponents 
entirely  wrong  ;  and  if  that  gratify- 
ing conclusion  can  not  be  proved, 
why,  then  it  is  assumed.  We  wonder 
whether  the  critic  could  not  possi- 
bly make  a  personal  application  of 
the  following  judicious  observation 
which  we  find  in  his  article  :  "It  is 
one  of  the  infirmities  of  the  human 
mind  that,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
possessed  by  one  idea,  it  not  only 
sees  everything  in  the  light  of  that 
idea,  but  can  see  nothing  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  support  the  domi- 
nant conception."  This  is  precisely 
the  duke's  case :  he  sees  nothing  that 
does  not  to  his  mind  seem  to  support 
his  dominant  conception  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  after  delivering  him- 
self of  the  apothegm,  the  only  ap- 
plication he  can  make  of  it  is  to 
"  the  Darwinian  school."  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  in  which  one  might 
whisper,  "  De  te  fabula  narratuT," 
this  seems  to  be  one. 

On  the  subject  of  rudimentary 
oi^ns  Mr,  Spencer's  critic  indulges 
in  much  special  pleading.  He  says 
we  can  never  be  sure  "  whether  these 
represent  organs  which  have  degen- 
erated or  organs  which  are  waiting 
to  be  completed."  Few  naturalists, 
we  think,  would  agree  to  this.  But 
why  should  any  organ  "  wait  to  be 
completed,"  unless  its  completion  is 
dependent  on  some  prolonged  nat- 
ural process  t  And  if  a  natural 
process  can  complete  an  organ, 
why  might  not  a  natural  process 
have  created  its  first 


The  duke  seems  to  us  to  do  here 
something  more  illegitimate  tlian 
anything  he  charges  on  the  Darwin- 
ian school.  Confronted  with  the 
fact  that  organs  are  developed  by  a 
series  of  actions  and  reactions,  of  in- 
crements and  adaptations,  each  one 
of  which  has  its  place  in  the  chain 
of  physical  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, he  deliberately  uses  the  ex- 
pression "  waiting  to  be  completed" 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  the  im- 
pression that  natural  processes  count 
for  nothing,  but  that  the  "comple- 
tion "  depends  on  some  kind  of  divine 
fiat.  If  the  organs  in  question  are  in 
reality  being  completed  by  small  im- 
provements in  adaptation  from  gen- 
eration to  generation — which,  no 
doubt,  the  duke  believes — is  it  honest 
to  speak  of  them  as  "  waitiug  to  be 
completed  "  f  We  do  not  speak  of  a 
tree  "waiting"  to  grow  when  it  is 
growing,  or  of  fruit  "  waiting "  to 
ripen  when  it  is  ripening. 

Finally,  the  duke  says  that  a 
philosophy  which  is  neutral  "on  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  questions 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
universe  " — the  question,  namely, 
"  whether  the  physical  forces  are  the 
masters  or  the  servants  of  that  house 
in  which  we  live  " — "  can  not  prop- 
erly be  said  to  be  a  philosophy  at 
all."  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Spencer 
leaves  that  question  unanswered, 
and  shows  that  it  must  remain  un- 
answered— at  least  in  any  sense  that 
would  satisfy  the  Duke  of  Argyll — 
that  his  system  may  claim  to  be  a 
philosophy.  His  real  answer  to  the 
question,  as  we  conceive,  would  be 
that  the  physical  forces  are  alter- 
nately servants  and  masters.  They 
are  servants  as  ministering  to  our 
mental  operations  and  masters  as 
determining  their  limits.  The  pow- 
ers of  mind  are  servants  as  being 
everywhere  conditioned  by  the  laws 
of  matter,  and  they  are  masters  as 
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being  alone  interpretatiTe  of  the  uni- 
Terse.  We  are  onlj  landed  in  blank 
oonfuaion  and  hopeless  contradiction 
if  we  try  to  assign  a  positive  and  un- 
divided supremacy  to  either  mind  or 
matter.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  is  very  sincere  in 
his  attachment  to  pre-Darwinian 
modea  of  thought;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  arguraento  which  he 
directs  against  the  new  philosophy 
have  a  singularly  unconvincing 
quality.  He  b  a  writer  who  seems 
to  have  exhausted  alt  his  intellectual 
forc«e  in  convincing  himself:  the 
more  carefully  we  read  him,  the 
more  the  impression  grows  that  he 
has  compassed  sea  and  land,  and  laid 
a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  under 
contribution,  in  a  strenuous  andsuo- 
oessful  effort  to  be  on  the  wrong  side. 

A  SBW  SOCIAL  PSOBLBM. 

Ab  must  have  been  long  apparent 
to  a  critical  observer  of  **  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  times,"  the  department 
store,  to  which  so  many  master 
minds  applied  themselves  during 
the  l^islative  season  just  closed, 
was  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a 
new  "social  problem."  It  exhibited 
precisely  those  traits  that  appeal  so 
powerfully  to  the  shortsighted  phi- 
lanthropy and  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  "new"  social  reformer.  It 
required  a  lai^  concentration  of 
capital,  which  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
"social  peril."  Because  of  certain 
economies  it  was  able  to  effect,  it 
brought  about  a  reduction  in  prices, 
which  is  likewise  believed  by  a 
well-known  school  of  "  uninstructed 
economists"  to  be  a  deplorable  evil. 
Finally,  it  tended  to  crowd  to  the 
wall  smaller  concerns  dealing  in  the 
same  class  of  goods,  that  found  them- 
selves unable  to  compete  with  it. 

Here  were  all  the  elements  that 


go  to  make  up  a  firat-class  "social 
problem."  A  vivid  imagination,  in- 
flamed by  a  deep  sympaOiy  with  im- 
mediate inconvenience  and  suffer- 
ing, drew  a  harrowing  picture  of 
the  distress  to  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety. In  the  first  place,  there  were 
the  small  shopkeepers,  high-spirited 
and  independent,  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness and  compelled  to  become  "  mere 
clerks"  under  the  roof  of  their  mer- 
ciless rival.  In  the  second  place, 
there  were  the  empty  stores  scat- 
tered all  over  a  city  that  had  been 
occupied  to  the  advantage  of  their  - 
owners.  In  the  third  place,  there 
were  the  loss  of  general  knowledge 
of  any  given  business,  the  confine- 
ment of  the  poor  clerks  to  some  spe- 
cial department,  and  their  reduction 
to  the  humiliating  and  paralysing 
position  of  "only  cogs  in  a  great 
piece  of  commercial  machinery."  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  a  spectacle 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  philanthro- 
pists and  statesmen  in  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
and  New  Totk  ?  Was  it  not  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff  that  something  was 
wrong  ?  Was  it  not  "  the  du^  of 
society  "  to  remedy  it  t  Who  could 
be  so  ignorant  and  callous  as  to  in- 
sist that  these  questions  were  absurd 
—that  tbey  applied  to  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  power  loom  as  well  as 
to  the  department  store  ! 

Yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  depart- 
ment store  is  as  much  a  labor-saving 
device  as  a  steam  engine  or  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone.  One  as  much 
as  the  other  is  a  product  of  industrial 
evolution.  Like  the  mediaeval  fair 
or  the  modem  market,  the  depart- 
ment store  is  a  segregation  of  com- 
modities and  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
Like  the  perfecting  press  also,  which 
unites  in  one  machine  several  dis- 
tinct processes,  such  as  inking,  print- 
ing, cutting,  and  folding,  it  is  an  in- 
tegration under  one  management  of 
a  number  of  forms  of  trade  carried 
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on  under  difFerent  managements 
It  enables  capital  to  gain  sucb  gen- 
erous rewards  that  it  can  command 
executive  talents  of  a  far  higher  or- 
der than  those  content  with  the 
profits  of  a  Eimall  concern.  As  a 
consequence,  its  management  is  the 
most  efficient— that  is  to  say,  the 
most  economical.  Obeying  still  fur- 
ther the  law  of  evolution,  the  several 
departments  also  fall  into  the  most 
efficient  bands.  The  subordinates 
are  likewise  intrusted  with  the  par- 
ticular duties  they  are  best  fitted  for. 
Thus,  from  top  to  bottom,  tbere  is 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  far 
bejond  the  reach  of  an  establish- 
ment where  the  management  is  of  a 
low  order  of  ability  and  the  subor- 
dinates unite  in  their  duties  a  variety 
of  functions.  A  further  gain  is  had 
from  saving  in  rents,  and  from  the 
purchase  of  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Besides  economy  in  prices,  so 
importaat  to  the  multitude  of  con- 
sumers, whose  welfare  the  "new" 
social  reformer  seldom  considers, 
there  is  economy  in  time  and  effort 
The  department  store  enables  them 
to  obtain  what  they  want  wUh  a 
minimum  of  movemenL 

In  absolute  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture and  achievements  of  the  immu- 
table law  that  has  called  the  depart- 
ment store  into  existence,  the  "  new  " 
social  reformer  has  begun  to  wrestle, 
as  already  stated,  with  the  "  problem  " 
it  presents.  He  has  liegun  to  repeat 
the  follies  that  every  inventor  from 
Arkwright  down  has  had  to  face. 
To  be  sure,  no  department  store  has 
beensackedor  burned;  but  the  legis- 
lation proposed  as  a  "  remedy  "  has 
Tirtually  the  same  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  an  impor- 
tant labor-saving  device  But,  most 
happily,  it  presents  difficulties  to  its 
enemies  that  a  mere  machine  does 
not  offer.  Not  long  ago,  when  a 
number  of  them  met  in  Chicago  to 
propose  a  solution  of  the  "  problem," 


they  could  not,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  agree  upon  the  limit  to 
put  upon  the  kinds  of  goods  the  de- 
partment store  should  sell.  Hardly 
had  the  druggist  vented  his  griev- 
ance and  suggested  the  rigid  exclu- 
sion of  his  goods  before  the  tobac- 
conist arose  to  protest  against  the 
iucundon  of  the  druj^ist  into  his 
domain.  The  grocer  filed  a  like 
complaint  against  the  butcher,  who 
sells  vegetables  as  well  as  meat.  It 
was  discovered  also  that  the  butcher 
trespassed  upon  the  fishmonger  and 
the  oyster  dealer.  In  selling  beer 
and  liquor,  the  grocer  was  guilty  of 
a  similar  offense  against  the  saloon 
keeper.  Equally  culpable  was  the 
tobacconist  who  sold  papers  and  um- 
brellas ;  the  shoe  dealer  who  sold 
trunks  and  valises;  the  bookseller 
who  dealt  in  candy  and  statjonery; 
and  the  milliner  who  sold  corsets 
and  toilet  articles.  In  fact,  the  meet- 
ing contained  hardly  a  protestant 
that  did  not  deal  in  one  or  more 
articles  outside  of  his  specialty,  and 
thus  present  tbe  same  "  serious  prob- 
lem "  that  the  department  store  does. 
Naturally,  it  broke  up  without  having 
reached  a  decision  as  to  bow  the 
"  problem "'  should  be  solved. 

Although  the  same  insuperable 
difficulties  confront  the  "new"  so- 
cial reformer  and  are  not  unlike- 
ly to  prevent  him  from  getting  the 
legislation  so  generally  r^arded  as 
the  solvent  of  most  troubles,  the 
"  problem  "  of  the  department  store 
is  not  insoluble.  That  is  to  say,  a 
limit  upon  its  scope  is  not  impossible 
nor  improbable.  But  the  limit  will 
not  be  drawn  by  the  "  wise  legisla- 
tor," but  by  the  law  of  evolution 
itself.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  small  store,  devoted  to  spe- 
cial lines  of  goods,  will  not  succumb 
altogether.  Of  certain  staple  goods 
and  of  all  goods  of  a  medium  or  in- 
ferior quality,  the  department  store 
will  doubtless  retain  the  monopoly. 
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But  in  the  highest  class  of  certain 
gooda,  8ucb  as  furs,  linens,  tailor- 
made  gowns  and  suits,  diamonds  and 
jewelry,  porcelain  and  f  umiture,  the 
small  dcEiler  may  be  expected  to  con- 
trol the  retail  trade.  He  alone  will 
possess  the  high  d^ree  of  special 
knowledge  and  be  able  to  give  the 
personal  attention  that  his  business 
requires.  He  alone  will  flad  it  worth 
his  while  to  cater  to  the  few  but 
wealthy  customers  that  want  the  best 
to  be  had.  The  department  store 
will  find  it  more  profitable,  as  indeed 
it  does  now,  to  cater  to  the  larger 


class  of  customers  that  care  more  for 
cheapness  than  great  excellence.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  it  is  already  notice- 
able, particularly  in  the  inland  cities, 
that  specialists  have  begun  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  usually  taking  mod- 
est apartments  in  some  large  com- 
mercial building.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
the  department  store  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  '*  new  "  social  reformer, 
there  will  be  preserved  to  the  world 
this  class  of  people  with  all  their 
"manhood"  and  "independence," 
thought  to  be  so  important  to  civili- 


SPECIAL  BOOKS. 

AUOHO  the  many  manuals  of  architecture  Ur.  Mathews's  book*  takes  a 
distinct  place.  It  is  a  concise  history  of  architectural  development  through 
all  the  various  phases  of  civilization,  showing  the  important  modifications 
produced  by  location  and  national  life. 

Beginning  with  the  time  when  man  longed  for  something  more  than 
mere  shelter  and  strove  to  make  his  habitation  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the 
author  traces  the  art  of  construction  as  it  was  unfolded  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  India  and  Java,  China  and  Japan.  Then,  crossing  to  the  Western 
hemiapbere,  which  is  never  reached  by  some  writers,  he  gives  an  outline 
of  its  evolution  among  the  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  Incas.  Beturning  to  the 
Old  World,  he  takes  up  the  record  of  the  niina  in  western  Asia,  Ohaldea, 
Assyria,  and  Persia.  Thence  the  transition  is  easily  made  to  Greece, 
Etruria,  and  Rome;  for,  although  there  is  an  early  period  of  classical 
architecture — the  Pelasgic,  whose  Cyclopean  masonry  and  corbeled  vault- 
ing betray  no  foreign  influence — the  efflorescence  of  Greek  art  took  place 
many  centuries  after  the  Dorian  invasion  and  subsequent  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  when  the  Greeks  had  come  into  contact  with  many  nations  and 
had  assimilated  whatever  was  of  worth.  They  borrowed  the  fluted  pillar 
and  molded  lintel  from  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians,  but  they  increased  the 
proportional  height  of  the  column  until  it  formed  the  stately  Doric.  The 
colorettes  of  Nineveh  and  the  Persian  capitals  possibly  suggested  the  Ionic 
order;  the  Greek  architect,  however,  gave  it  graceful  proportion,  80,  with 
all  the  ideas  that  may  be  traced  to  outside  sources,  the  beauty  of  the  trans- 
forming touch  is  clearly  recognized,  and  it  is  readily  acknowledged  that  for 
nobilify  of  purpose  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  harmony  the  architecture  of 
Athens  is  still  unrivaled.  "  The  artist  bowed  himsell  to  hia  task  with  all 
the  unselfishness  attendant  on  an  act  of  worship.     To  look  at  Nature,  see 

•TheStdiTof  Arohltectme.  Bj  Cbiiki  Thompaon  Milhewi,  U,  A.  Keir  Yuk :  D.  Appleton  * 
Co,    Pp.«a.    PrieB,»3. 
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only  the  best,  and  make  it  immortal  .  .  .  may  be  justly  called  ttta  main- 
spriag  of  all  Hellenic  thought,  taate,  and  feeling." 

Borne  was  indebted  to  Etruria  and  Greece  for  the  elements  of  h^  archi- 
tecture. From  the  former  the  arch,  vault,  and  Tuscan  order  vere  deriTed. 
while  the  latter  contributed  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  Mders.  In 
amphitheaters,  aqueducts,  and  baths  she  easily  surpassed  other  nations, 
'while  in  the  basilica  or  law  court  she  furnished  a  design  for  Qothic  cathe- 
drals and  the  churches  of  the  Renaissance.  Classical  ideas  prarailed  orer 
all  countries  under  Roman  rule  until  the  division  of  the  empire.  Subee- 
quently  the  Syzantine  style  was  evolved  in  the  time  of  Constantine.  who 
spent  immense  sums  in  beautifying  Byzantium  and  Constantinople.  To 
this  we  owe  "one  of  the  finest  constructive  inventioDS,"  the  pendentira 


Early  Christian  architecture  was  exemplified  in  the  basilicae,  whii^ 
were  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  introduction  of  the  apse  and  a 
great  increase  of  interior  decoration  were  also  marked  features  of  the  style. 
This  was  followed  by  the  round-arched  Gothic  or  Romanesque. 

Meanwhile  with  the  Moorish  dominion  came  the  8aracenic  style,  which 
may  be  studied  in  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  the  East  and  in  the  palacca 
of  Spain.  Although  contributing  no  new  principle, "  the  world  owes  it  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  ite  ornamental  exuberance  controlled  by  good  taste." 
Interiors  were  made  exquisite  with  fretwork,  mosaics,  and  jeweled  inlays, 
while  minarets  and  domes  of  graceful  proportions  were  beautified  with 
tiles  "belonging  to  a  lost  ceramic  art," 

Gothic  architecture  is  considered  hy  Mr.  Mathews  in  its  two  develop- 
ments, ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  different  periods  and  characteristics 
being  very  carefully  and  clearly  explained. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Renaissance,  which  the  author  has 
treated  in  more  detail  in  another  volume,  and  the  book  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  American  architecture.  The  high  buildings  of  the  present 
day  are  relegated  to  the  province  of  engineering;  most  of  them  are  "atten- 
uated monstrosities."  However,  "  when  a  whole  block  is  devoted  to  such  a 
structure,  and  the  design  is  treated  pyramidally,  the  result  may  be  stately 
and  imposing." 

The  work  is  amply  illustrated,  and  a  bibliography,  index,  and  glossary 
add  much  to  its  convenience  and  value. 

In  his  recent  work  on  economics  Prof.  S.  J.  Davenport  makes  large 
use  of  the  suggestive  mode  of  imparting  knowledge.*  He  asks  suggestive 
questions  at  the  tieginning  of  each  chapter,  review  questions  at  the  end, 
and  topical  questions  in  the  maigina.  In  preparing  the  hook  he  has  evi- 
dently had  college  students  in  mind  for  whom  the  instructor  would  he 
available  to  supplement  the  text  with  lectures  and  answers  to  questiona 
The  vigorous  thinker  might  dispense  with  such  aid,  but  the  average  Learner 
is  very  often  left  by  suggestive  teaching  encumbered  with  many  hasy  ideas 
and  exasperated  with  many  unanswered  queries.  Our  author  generally 
avoids  short  and  precise  definitions.  He  seeks  lo  give  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  utility,  wealth,  value,  capital,  etc.,  by  leading  the  reader  to 
look  at  each  from  different  points  of  view  and  thus  to  build  up  in  his  mind 

Theor;.   B;  Harbart  JoMph  DaTCupon.   H«w  TcA :  na  IboDiUso  Oo. 
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a  composite  pictare,  as  it  were,  of  the  thing  or  quality.  Id  discuBaiiig  wages 
and  profits  he  represents  these  two  (erma  as  essentially  identical  and  makes 
compensation  for  risk  a  separate  thing.  They  are  paid  with  the  residue  of 
production  after  the  service  of  land  and  capita]  are  requited.  The  wage- 
earner's  assurance,  he  says,  of  receiving  the  approximate  value  of  his  prod- 
uct rests  solely  upon  the  effectiveness  of  competition  among  employers. 
His  wage  is,  however,  guaranteed  from  falling  very  low  by  his  own  power 
of  producing  directly  for  the  market.  This  in  turn  b  limited  hy  his  lack 
of  capital.  Prof.  Davenport  accounts  for  international  Uvde  like  exchanges 
between  individuals  on  the  theory  that  each  party  finds  he  can  satisfy  his 
desires  at  less  sacrifice  by  making  one  kind  of  goods  and  excbanging  the 
surplus  for  the  surplus  of  the  different  kind  of  goods  produced  by  the  other 
party.  In  measuring  the  "  sacriQce  "  or  cost,  however,  other  than  material 
things  often  have  weight  The  Utter  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
practical  economic  questions  of  the  day.  Here  he  discusfea  the  competi- 
tive system  and  tbe  remedy  which  is  claimed  to  lie  in  socialism.  He  sees  a 
promising  field  of  usefulness  for  trades  unions  in  establishing  emergency 
workshops  between  which  exchanges  could  take  place  by  barter.  Other 
topics  that  receive  attention  are  State  ownenhip  of  transportation  and 
other  industries,  the  social  function  of  tbe  rich,  race  improvement,  the  eco- 
nomic influence  of  fashion,  taxation,  various  labor  topics,  and  the  cur- 
rency. His  general  method  of  treating  these  matters  is  to  point  out  the 
conflicting  considerations  that  bear  upon  them,  but  without  assuming  to 
declare  which  outweighs  the  other.  If  the  work  resembled  many  others, 
in  presenting  one  view  of  each  topic  as  the  only  correct  one,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  desciibe,  but  we  can  not  say  that  it  would  be  as  useful  to  its 
readers. 

"While  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  Froebel'a  kindergarten  work,  Mr. 
Hughes  wishes  teachers  to  realize  that  Froebel  laid  down  principles  of  the 
greatest  worth  in  more  advanced  education.*  He  has  accordingly,  in  this 
volume,  set  forth  the  philosophy  of  Froebel's  system,  giving  a  chapter  to 
each  of  its  most  prominent  features.  Comparing  Froebel  with  Pestaloizi 
and  Herbart,  Mr.  Hughes  says :  "  Festalozzi  was  instinctive  and  inspira- 
tional, Froebel  was  philosophical  and  investigative.  .  .  .  Peetalozzi's  pupils 
were  reproductive ;  Froebel's  were  creative.  .  .  .  Herbart  studied  the  child 
to  mold  it ;  Froebel  studied  it  to  guide  it  in  its  growth.  .  .  .  Herbart  saw 
the  need  of  control  much  more  clearly  than  the  need  of  freedom  ;  Froebel 
saw  the  harmony  between  freedom  and  control."  Froebel'a  fundamental 
law,  according  to  our  author,  is  that  of  unity  or  inner  connection.  "  He 
saw  the  unity  between  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  between  analysis  and 
synthesiB,  between  thought  and  life.  He  saw  the  unity  or  inner  connection 
of  all  created  things  so  clearly,  that  he  made  the  reconciliation  of  opposites 
an  important  element  of  his  system.  He  believed  this  law  of  unity,  inner 
connection,  or  vital  interrelationship  to  be  universal,  and  made  it  the  fun- 
damental law  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  true  educational  effort."  Tbe 
most  fruitful  of  Froebel's  principles  was  that  of  self-activity  on  the  part  of 
the  child — "  the  spontaneous  effort  of  the  child  to  make  manifest  to  itself 
and  others  the  inner  conceptions  and  operations  of  its  own  mind."    This  is 
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veiy  diffflrent  from  action  initiated  by  the  teacher.  While  he  insisted  that 
the  child's  indiTiduality  should  be  respected,  he  did  not  advocate  giving  the 
child  hcenae  to  do  wrong.  The  teacher  ahould  be  able  to  transfer  the  child's 
interest  from  what  is  wrong  te  what  is  right.  He  wished  to  banish  coei^ 
cioD ;  he  "  would  have  the  control  of  the  mother  and  kindergarten  so  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  spontaneitj  of  the  child  as  not  to  be  felt  by 
it."  He  fuUy  recognized  the  educational  value  of  play,  and  was  the  first  to 
use  it  systematically  as  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  training.  His  pro- 
found sense  of  interrelationships  made  him  a  pioneer  in  the  correlation  fA 
studies.  The  same  characteristic  caused  him  to  look  beyond  mere  percep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  learner,  and  to  insist  on  apperception.  Froebel  was 
an  evolutionist  before  Spencer  and  Darwin,  and  be  was  the  first  to  make 
systematic  use  of  manual  training  in  distinction  from  industrial  training. 
The  supreme  aim  of  his  educational  system  is  oharac(«vbnilding,  and  "  he 
applied  precisely  the  same  laws  to  the  revelation  of  ideals  of  right,  justice, 
duty,  and  will  that  he  applied  in  the  general  development  of  the  child."  In 
stating  Froebel's  views  Mr.  Hughes  makes  large  use  of  quotations  from 
Froebel's  Education  of  Man  and  Autobiography,  and  from  the  Baronera 
von  Uarenholz-Biilow's  Beminiscences  of  FroebeL  The  book  is  eminently 
one  to  stimulate  the  teacher's  growth. 

aXlNERAL  NOTICES. 


Is  T^tpathy  and  the  SuHiminal  8df  we 
lure  an  Attempt  to  put  certain  occult  pbe- 
nomena  on  a  soientiGc  basis.*  The  autbor, 
rejecUng  all  Ideal  of  tbe  gupematural,  ap- 
proacbes  bU  subject  from  tbe  point  of  view 
of  s  scientific  obeerrer  wbo  doea  not  specu- 
late irith  the  intangible,  but  wbo  baa  a,  defi- 
nite tbeorr,  that  tball  accounl  for  certain 
myaterious  occurrences.  The  subjects  he 
takes  up  are  Telepathy,  Heameridm  and  Hyp- 
notism, Clairrojance,  Double  or  Uultiplei 
Personality,  Somnambulism,  Dreams,  Autom- 
atism, Flancbette,  Crystal-gazing,  and  Phan- 
taams.  He  expluns  moet  of  these  phenomena 
by  means  of  the  sublimioal  self.  This  mys- 
terioas  personality  lies  hidden  away  deep 
dona  below  our  ordinary  self,  coming  to  the 
surface  only  on  special  occasions,  ot  when 
called  up  without  our  knowledge  by  the  hyp- 
DotJzer  or  meamerist.  And  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  given  to  erery  one  thus  to  project  this 
inner  being  into  tbe  ouler  world  of  sense ; 
although  apparently  this  other  peisouality  is 
latent  in  us  all,  only  (he  "sensltiTe"  can 


•  Telspalhy  and  the  Bublimloal  Belt.  An  Ac- 
count of  Recent  iDieatlgftdons  regarding  HjpDO- 
Uam.  Anlomatism,  Drcinu,  PhanCsKna,  and  Re- 
lated Phenomena.  B;  B.  Oiiiaod  Hbmhi,  A.  M.. 
H.  D.  Net!  York:  Henry  Halt  and  Compasr. 
Pp.t4a,UnK>.   Price,  81.S0. 


manifest  It.  The  author  deduces  hia  theory 
from  a  nmnber  of  experiments  and  "  eiperi. 
enoes"  recorded  by  the  English  Society  fat 
Psychical  Kesearch,  tbe  French  therapeutie 
hypnotista  of  La  SalpStiire,  and  of  Nancy, 
and  others,  both  physicians  and  laymen.  Tb« 
chapters  on  Doable  or  UulUplei  Peraoaali^ 
and  Natural  Somnambulism  gire  A  number  cf 
cases  in  which  the  snbliminal  self  standa  plain. 
ly  revealed.  Some  instanee;,  bowerer,  tuigbt 
very  well  be  classed  nnder  temporary  aberm- 
tion  of  mind,  as  for  example  that  of  Ansel 
Bourne  the  evangelist,  who,  Ie«Ting  bk  bom« 
in  Rhode  Island,  went  Ui  Norristown,  Pa., 
and  after  keeping  store  there  for  two  montbi 
onder  the  name  ot  A.  J.  Brown,  suddenly 
awoke  to  find  himself  in  a  strange  place. 
One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  In  the 
book  is  that  on  Crystal,  gazing,  a  species  of 
diiination  somewhat  akin  to  clalrroyance. 
Tbe  chapters  on  Phantasms  sustain  perhaps 
most  fully  the  author's  theory  of  the  snb- 
liminal self.  He  doea  not  pretend  to  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  psychic  pbenom- 
ma,  leaving  uatouched,  for  example,  tbe  sub- 
ject of  tbe  return  of  the  departed,  and  other 
spiritualistic  manifestations.  But "  coaflniog 
oureelvee  within  the  limits  aspigned,  if  tbe 
series  of  a11<^ed  facts  which  has  been  (ne- 
sented  in  (he  preceding  chapters  be  tra^ 
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then  we  ire  in  the  preBence 
reafity  wbieb,  for  importftim  uid  nlue,  has 
not  been  eioeedtd,  tf  Indeed  ft  bw  been  ap- 
proached, hy  an;  of  the  diaooreriet  of  uod- 
«TB  times."  Hoirerer  far  the  autbor'g 
tlieoriea  and  enthoiiaimi  ma;  oairy  hint, 
the  iMok  It  an  bonert  effort  to  explain  some 
mora  en'  leas  tan^ble  occnireDcea  in  a  ration- 
•UbUc  manner,  free  from  aupentitloiu  oant. 
It  ia  a  readable  and  interesting  acmtribadon 
to  the  literature  of  the  neir  pe7eholagf . 

Tito  out  of  the  for^-flTe  Tolnme*  of  the 
Library  if  Ott  WorH't  Bel  LUtnOur** 
have  come  to  band.  Tbia  »or1^  onique  in 
ic(^  and  character,  aims  to  do  for  literature 
what  the  Enc7Clop»diB  firituuica  baa  done 
for  the  aiia  and  aeienoea  in  genera] — to  pre 
a  snrre;  of  what  tbe  beat  poets,  writer!,  and 
thinlcan  of  all  ages  hare  thought  aod  felt 
and  expreMed  in  arditic  form,  from  tbe  reo- 
orda  inddibty  stamped  on  the  baked  brick 
of  the  AMTriana,  the  chancters  traced  on 
the  pspjmB  of  the  EgTptiana  and  CUneM, 
the  pergamoia  of  the  Greeks  and  Kranana, 
the  Tellnm  of  the  medfnral  monka,  eren 
down  to  the  ^pe-writlen  mannscript  of  the 
present  da;.  Tbe  plan,  in  the  words  of  tbe 
editor  in  chief,  Mr.  Charles  Dndle;  Warner, 
"  b  simple  and  ;et  it  is  no*eL  In  Its  distinc- 
tire  featnrei  It  differs  from  aaj  eompilatioD 
that  has  jet  been  made.  Its  main  purpose  Is 
to  present  to  American  hoaieholds  a  mass  ol 
good  reading.  But  it  goes  much  bejond  this : 
for  in  selecting  thia  reading  It  draws  upon 
all  Uteratuies  of  all  times  and  of  erery  race, 
and  thus  becomes  a  ooospectus  of  the  thought 
and  Inteltectnal  erointion  of  man  from  the 
iH^ituiing.  Another  and  scarodj  lees  Im- 
portant purpose  ia  the  interpretation  of  this 
literature  in  essaj*  by  scbolan  and  snthon 
competent  to  speak  with  aathori^. 
of  the  best  critics,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  have  taken  part  in  the  making  of 
the  work.  Amimg  the  American  oootribators 
of  note  to  the  first  two  Toliunea  may  be 
named  Prof.  Toy,  of  Harrard,  who  writes 
Aocadian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  Litera. 
tura;  Mr.  H.  W.  Hable,  on  Addison;  Dr.  H. 
T.  Feck,  OD  jEmp  and  Aldpbron ;  Mr.  B. 
Burton,  on  Amiel ;  Prof.  E.  B.  Hcdden,  on 

•  A  Ubnrj  ot  the  World's  BHt  Utemlort, 
Andentand  Hodem.  In«ToliuiH*.  KnrTork: 
ThelDteraatlonalBodetr.    Prlce,cIoth,  |taT«l- 


Arago;  Rabbi  aotthdl,(m  the  Arabian  Nlghta 
and  AraUo  Literature ;  and  Prof.  Woodberrj, 
on  Matthew  Arnold-  Tbe  selections  Ibaa 
introduced  by  eritioal  and  biognplilcal  ea- 
saya,  and  representing  the  author  at  his  best, 
are  carefully  idiaseu  with  reference  not  only 
to  their  literary  qnall^,  but  also  to  tbdr 
intereat  ta  resuling  matter,  for  "the  work 
aims  to  suit  a  great  Tariety  of  tastes,  and 
thus  to  commend  Itself  as  a  household  oom- 
paniMi  for  any  mood  and  any  boor."  Tbe 
names  are  arranged  alphabetically,  for  ready 
reference.  The  Tolumce  are  handaomd; 
bound  Id  half  morocco,  with  cleu  print  on  ' 
good  paper,  and  illuttraled  with  portratta 
of  the  authors,  colored  plates,  and  photo- 
Prof.  BaidwWi  book  on  School  Manage- 
ment  is  devoted  to  the  practical  lide  fo  the 
subject.*  It  takes  up  the  several  divisions 
of  educational  work  systemaCicaUy,  and  gives 
hdpfui  advice  and  saggestlons  on  a  vast 
number  of  topics  m  each  division.  Pupil 
improvement  is  the  keynote  of  the  work, 
and  the  author  aimi  to  show  how  this  can 
be  secured  through  better  educattonal  condi- 
tions and  faclliticA,  better  school  and  college 
organliatioD  and  correlation,  and  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  teachbg,  and  how 
school  government  and  class  maiMgement 
can  be  made  educative.  Among  the  elements 
of  educative  governing  power  he  names,  first, 
character.  "  Be  what  you  wish  your  pupUs  to 
become,"  lie  wys.  Next  be  places  culture, 
and  chargea  the  teacher  to  "cherish  the 
spirit  of  mastery  and  broad  culture."  Other 
elements  wlkoee  importance  be  explains  are 
pupil  insight,  teaching  power,  heart  power, 
will  power,  system,  tact,  and  bearing.  Of 
the  possible  incentives  to  sohool  work  he 
points  out  which  are  low  motives,  which 
bigber,  and  which  the  beat.  He  shows  how 
school  regulations  can  have  an  educative 
effect,  and  what  pnnisbments  operate  to  help 
and  what  to  harm  the  pupil.  In  other  chap- 
ters be  give*  advice  as  to  school  hygioie, 
means  and  methods  of  administration,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  tbe  usual  school  studies, 
ways  of  oonducting  partly  graded  schools, 
•to.     He  it  a  strong  advocate  of  oral  teach- 


•  Bcbool  IfaugenHBit  and  School  Methods. 
Br  Joieph  Baldirin.  iDternatlaiul  Edneadoa  Se- 
ries, T<  I.  XL.  New  York:  D.  Appletoo  *  Co. 
Pp.  WS,  ISmo.    Prlc^tl.EO. 
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tug,  bj  which  he  meaiu  Knnethmg  like  the 
Socratic  metbod,  with  the  qm  of  objects  for 
some  itadies.  Pnit  Baldwin's  leachinga  we 
evcTTvhera  positiTe  ud  enphttic,  uid  he 
Igaofea  «dj  posElble  differeoce  of  opinioa  on 
■ndi  nbjects  aa  corporal  punif hment,  free 
text-boolu,  and  coeducatioD.  The  book  ia 
Intended  to  be  used  for  ijitcmatio  Btudj  b; 
eluMS  of  teachen,  and  each  chapter  U  ac- 
cording!; divided  into  secticoB  and  anbdi- 
vided  into  paragrapba,  each  with  a  number 
and  a  heading.  There  is  also  •  sfllabua 
each  eh^ter,  and  a  Uat  of  topical  questioas 
at  the  end  of  tbe  rolume. 

Fraf.  WUeg  has  broagbt  to  a  close  hia 
carefuUj  prepared  treidse  on  Ajfruvltural 
Ana^/iU  with  a  volume  deroled  to  tgricul- 
toral  products.*  The  first  chapter  relates 
to  methods  of  preparing  samples  bj  grind- 
ing, drjing,  indneralion,  and  extraction. 
Twentj-six  forma  of  apparatus  for  these  op- 
erationfl  are  here  figured.  The  first  group 
of  substances  for  which  processes  of  analjaia 
are  given  consists  of  the  sugars  and  starches. 
The  apeclGc  gravitj,  the  polariscopic,  and 
the  reduction  tnethoda  for  sugar  analjiis  are 
each  represented  bj  a  number  of  processes. 
The  anthor  has  not  undertaken  to  select  the 
best  practice  for  dealing  with  every  problem, 
■e  he  haa  not  been  writing  solelj  for  stu- 
dents, but  more  for  trained  analjsta  who  are 
competent  to  select  for  themselves  from  sev- 
eral carefully  described  modes.  A  variety 
of  miscellaneous  processes  for  sugar  analysis 
are  also  described.  The  determination  of 
starch  requires  less  space,  and  from  this  the 
author  passes  to  mettods  for  eeparatiag  and 
determining  sugar,  starch,  and  other  carbo- 
hydntM  in  crude  or  manufactured  agiicul- 
tnral  products  The  fats  and  oils  fonn  the 
next  large  group  of  subatances  treated,  and 
oonoderable  attention  is  preo  to  their  phys- 
ical properties,  as  well  as  to  their  chemical 
bebavlar.  Methods  of  eetimating  nitroge- 
notis  bodies  follow ;  diurj  products  have  a 
section  by  themselves,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  substances  are  grouped  as  mis- 
cellaoeous.  These  include  cereals,  fodders, 
meats,  fruits,  v^etablra,  tannins,  tobacco. 


■PrlDclpIca  and  FracUca  of  AKrlcDltmal 
Analjala.  Vol  III.  By  Harcey  W.  WUer-  Kaa- 
ton,  Pa. :  Chemkal  PnblithEng  Compui;.  Pp. 
fled,  Svo.    PiioB,  tS.7G ;  complete  work,  (tJIO. 


tea,  Coffey  and  fermeolad  beverages.  In 
dealing  with  meats  several  methods  of  arti- 
ficial digestion  utd  of  determining  ontritiTe 
values  are  dssciibed.  Tbe  volume  is  in- 
deied,  and  is  Ulusintted  with  one  hundred 
and  tweuty-five  figures  of  appaiatos.  A  Um 
of  authorities  cited  is  given  at  tbe  end  of 
each  division  of  the  work. 

In  hla  Laboraltiry  Prtielietfor  Btg*m>tr* 
in  Botany,  Prof.  WUliam  A.  Sde^U  has 
furnished  a  guide  for  the  appiicatioa  of  the 
laboratoc?  method  to  the  study  at  plants 
(Hacmillan,  SO  cents).  He  takes  op  tbe 
seed  first,  because  "  It  is  not  <mly  readOy 
obtained,  readily  studied,  and  its  meaning 
clear,  but  It  b  also  one  of  tiie  most  ccn- 
venient  starting  points  tar  a  study  of  the 
life  hisloiy."  Bis  first  directiona  will  indi- 
cat«  his  method.  "Take  the  ripeited  pod  of 
a  bean  plant  and,  splitliDg  it  open,  notice : 
I.  That  the  aeeda  (beans)  are  attached  akog 
one  edge  of  each  valve  (or  half)  of  the  pod. 
S.  That  each  bean  is  attached  to  the  pod  by 
a  abort  stalk,  the  /iiiuni/w.  8.  Make  a 
sketch  of  a  valve  of  the  bean  pod  with  its 
inclosed  beans,  representiDg  and  labeling 
the  ports."  Drawing  is  a  constant  requii«- 
ment  throughout  the  course.  In  the  ad- 
vanced lessons  questions  are  asked  which  it 
la  not  practicable  to  answer  otherwise  than 
from  consulting  books.  There  is  a  brief 
appendix  of  suggeetions  to  students  and  one 
more  extended  of  suggestions  to  teachers,  In 
which  reading  for  each  chapter  Is  specified 
and  various  direadona  as  to  material  and  de- 
tails of  inatructioD  are  ^ven.  Although  tbe 
author  says  that  his  book  is  intended  for  the 
higher  grades  of  primary  schools  or  for  aeo- 
ondary  schools,  he  has  ^iparently  made  no 
effort  to  keep  his  language  within  tbe  vo- 
csbulaiy  understood  by  children,  hence  we 
doubt  that  tbe  book  would  be  available  be- 
low the  secondary  grade.  There  are  no 
illuatratitma. 

Kabart  Oe  Brutt  and  the  Sfmgglt  ft>r 
SeoOith  Ind^ttndtHce,  by  Kr  Eerhtrt  Max^efl, 
Bart  (New  York :  0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ISBT, 
$I.eO),  is  one  of  tbe  scholariy  volumes  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  Vationa  Series.  It  deals  with 
the  making  of  Scotland.  The  first  five  chap- 
ters give  a  short  survey  of  the  country  op  to 
the  year  1S09,  a  period  of  internal  discords, 
and  feuds  with  England  because  of  the  latter's 
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eltim  to  liw  oreriordibip.  The  greater  por- 
doD  of  the  book  reoounte  ihc  deede  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,  the  netiaiul  hero.  His  coronation 
■)  King  of  Soots,  b  1S06,  marked  an  epoch 
in  Seottuh  bitlor;.  Become  king  of  a  ooon- 
trj  that  was  claimed  bj  the  English  Edward, 
aod  nimNmded  b;  onlj  a  amall  band  of  f^th- 
tnl  followen,  Bnioe  Tirtaallj  had  to  ccm- 
qoer  hit  realm  foot  by  foot,  notU  the  dediiTe 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  In  1814,  forced  the 
En^Usb  to  acknowledge  hia  aoTereigntj.  The 
man;  exciting  adreotoree  of  the  landleae 
king,  and  hla  daring  and  penxmal  braverj, 
are  well  set  forth  in  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapter*  of  the  book. 

Among  the  papers  submitted  in  oompeti- 
titm  for  the  Hodjikins  Fund  prizes  and  pab- 
Hshed  b;  the  Smithsonian  Inalitution  is  one 
on  Atmo^Atric  Ac&nonutry,  bj  E.  Daelaia. 
The  chemical  radiatioDB  of  the  sun  do  not 
beb«Te  within  oar  atmosphere  in  the  same 
wa7  as  the  bieat  and  li^t  raTs.  This  is  In- 
dicated by  the  differing  effects  on  the  pho- 
lognpher's  plate  on  days  equally  iuminoos, 
and  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Tc^^tion  in 
high  latitudes  as  oompared  with  temperate 
regions.  The  inTGStigstions  which  H.  Dn. 
clans  deecribea  are  based  upon  determina- 
tioDs  of  the  oxidation  of  solnlions  of  oxalic 
arid  exposed  to  the  simshine  under  a  wide 
variety  of  oondilions. 

In  the  introduction  to  Thi  Stoty  of  tht 
Birdt,  by  Jamt*  Nembm  BoMkeU,  K  A.,  As- 
sodate  Hember  of  tbe  American  Omitho- 
logioal  Dnion  (New  Tork;  D.  AppletOD  uid 
Company,  1691,  SB  cents),  one  of  Apple- 
tms'  Home- Beading  Books,  tbe  editor  of  the 
seriee.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  points  out  the  two 
movements  at  the  new  edncatico — original 
ob«ervation  and  rerifjing  by  experiment  on 
the  part  of  the  pnpil,  and  systEmatic  bome 
reading  to  sapplement  class-room  instmction. 
"  A  libraiy  of  home  reading  should  contain 
books  that  itimnlale  to  lelf-actirity  and 
aroose  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  books 
should  treat  of  methods  of  discorery  and 
erolntion.  All  Nature  is  anified  by  tbe  dis- 
corery  of  the  law  of  erolutiiMi."  In  keeping 
with  the  aims  here  set  forth,  The  Story  of  the 
Birds  i^ee  a  brief  account  of  the  eroludon 
of  tbe  bird,  as  far  as  such  can  be  traced  by 
means  of  the  prcMnI  characterisUcs  of  the 
feathered  race.    Bef^ouing  with  tbe  bird's 


fore  leg,  popularly  kiMwn  as  tbe  wing,  which 
is  an  important  factor  in  detomlning  ita  past 
history,  the  author  goes  on  to  the  discussion 
of  tbe  bird's  raiment.  Its  outer  wraps  and  its 
underwear,  ita  "frills  and  furbelowa."  We 
have  chapters  deroted  to  the  wooing  and 
madng  of  birds,  to  neeiboilding  and  nesting 
habits,  to  birds'  eggs  and  tbe  tearing  of  tbe 
young.  Various  haUts  of  grown-up  birds 
are  touched  upon,  their  expedients  In  getting 
a  Uring,  tbdr  tools  and  tasks,  the  way  they 
go  to  bed,  and  th^  manner  of  travel  In 
tiie  last  two  chapters  hints  are  given  for 
reoogniiing  and  dassifjing  the  different  spe- 
cies. SdenUflcally  accurate,  yet  free  from 
technicalities  forbidding  to  tbe  unini^led, 
tbe  book,  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  recmn- 
mends  itself  not  only  to  tbe  young  student, 
but  slso  to  the  general  reader  who,  as  a  lover 
of  birds,  wants  more  than  a  passing  acquaint- 
anoe  with  them.  It  Is  profusely  illustrated. 
An  analysis  of  tbe  chapters,  with  study  hints, 
and  an  index,  add  to  its  usefulnesB. 

In  a  pamphlet  mtitled  A  yev)  Daity  /»• 
Jutlry  a  process  for  preparing  sterillied  milk 
for  infants  is  deeotlbed  by  Janxi  Fred.  Sary 
(the  author,  Eempsville,  Vs.,  BO  cents).  Mr. 
Sarg  writes  for  the  farmer,  wlio,  he  says, 
is  beet  situated  for  preparing  a  suitable  in- 
fants* milk  and  should  have  tbe  profit  of  the 
industry.  Whether  dlscour«ing  of  the  oper- 
ation of  milking,  tbe  mortality  of  infanta,  or 
the  details  and  apparatus  of  tbe  process  that 
he  describee,  Itr.  Sarg  writes  with  vigor  and 
ao  evident  mastery  of  bi«  subject.  Bis  pam- 
phlet is  illustrated  witb  figures  of  macbinea 
and  other  appliances. 

An  inaugural  diHOonrse  before  tbe  Royal 
Academy  of  Sdenoea  of  Havana,  on  the 
study  of  spectroscopy  {IniroducMn  of  JiUx- 
dio  de  la  E^HttTotaipia),  by  Dr.  (3a8t6n 
Alonso  Cusdtado,  of  the  medical  corps  of  ^e 
Spanish  army,  piEeents  a  clear  and  carefully 
elabontte  summary  of  the  tbeoi;  and  prop- 
erties of  light  as  illustrated  by  tbe  latest 
discoveries,  including  a  brief  account  of  the 
Rdntgoi  rays. 

Stdti  for  Rtgtdalitig  KomeTuJatvre  in 
RiitmatogKoI  Wort,  compiled  by  Xonf 
Waltingltam  and  Jolui  Hartlty  Durraat,  of 
Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  England,  and  pub- 
lished by  Longtnaos  k  Co.  (20  cenia),  have 
been  prepared  with   a  view  to  Boouring  * 
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■trict  tppUcttion  of  ths  Itir  of  priority. 
One  of  tbe  objects  of  tbe  ■ntbori  hu  been 
to  define  ■  method  b;  irbicb  tbe  reoognlOcKi 
of  antacedfot  work  can  be  conaiateDtlj  ee- 
oured.  Tbej  pnqraM  tiiM  thii  nile  be  deaig- 
nated  ai  "  llertai  rolea  "  Ua  cociT«i[etuie  of 
reterence. 

CoofioMd  tliat  phyrical  science  avdte 
Its  next  grealeet  elucidaUoDi  from  tbe  dde 
of  biologj,  Dr.  Enat  Maek  hen  made  from 
time  to  dme  Tirioua  Tesearchea  on  Kmution, 
tbe  reanlu  of  whicb  be  sutee  in  a  volume 
under  tbe  title  OonlribuHont  to  tht  Analj/tu 


of  tiU  Aouotumt  (Open  Coort  PubHahing 
Compao;,  tl.SS).  He  here  disooBaea  (be 
epaoe  eeiiBationi  of  the  eje  in  connectiaa 
with  ttie  innerrallon  of  that  organ  and  the 
phjalologianl  aapect*  of  acDsatioiiB  of  time 
and  eeoiadani  of  tone.  Tbe  ecDcIuuoaa 
which  be  baa  arriTed  at  on  tbeM  wpum 
ihow,  he  afflrma,  that  "  there  ia  no  rift  be- 
tween the  psjchical  and  the  phTrical,  no 
wiAin  and  mlAoui,  DO  ■nwrfiM  to  whidi  an 
outward,  different  (Ain^  correeponda.  There 
is  but  oiw  titid  of  elmfutt,  out  of  which 
tbia  auppoaititiou*  within  uid  witfaoot  ia 
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Dr.  Ekeincr  EvKtu  ud  the  Meiellmi. 
— During  the  geolt^ical  inrver  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which,  eominenced  in  I88S, 
was  tliooet  the  flrgt  ot  the  geolo^cal  Barreja 
that  were  entered  upon  and  properlj  proM- 
cnted  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  of  opinion  between  Prof. 
Ebeoeier  Emmmii,  of  Williams  College,  who 
bad  diaige  ot  the  portion  of  tbe  anrTef  that 
enibraced  the  rocka  of  weatem  Haaaachu. 
Mtta  and  tbe  tipper  water*  of  the  Hudson, 
and  bis  Bssodato  geoli^ats,  which  Quail;  ter- 
minated in  a  bitter  personal  antagotiiun  and 
almoat  soda!  oetradam  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The 
point  at  issue  was  mainlr  tiie  relationaliip  in 
reepect  to  podtioo  and  age  of  the  rocks  in 
queation,  especially  thoee  typified  by  the 
strata  of  Oreylock  Mountain  and  the  Hooi^c 
Valley.  The  poeition  taken  by  the  majority 
of  the  associate  geolo^sts  on  tbe  sorrey  was 
that  the  so-called  Silurian  system  of  rocks 
conaUtDted  tbe  basis  of  tbe  fossitiferous 
rocks  of  New  York  and  inferenlially  of  the 
whole  country,  and  tliat  the  so-called  "  Pols- 
dam  sandstone  "  was  die  lowest  fossitiferous 
member  of  this  system,  and  in  fact  marked 
the  dawn  of  life  upon  the  planet.  Dr.  Em- 
tDona,  on  tbe  cootrai^,  claimed  that  beneath 
tbe  oldest  member  of  tbe  Julian  system 
there  was  an  older  and  extensively  developed 
system  of  fosiiliferous  rocks,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  "Taoonie,"  and  exhibited  an 


entirdy  new  and  oharacterisUo  fossil  not 
before  reoognized  or  described,  and  which 
receivedtheDameofOleDelloa."  Foralltbls 
Dr.  Emmons  received  Bttle  or  no  credit,  and 
among  geologists  was  regarded  as  viidonary 
and  something  of  a  humbug.  Bat  time  has 
at  last  brought  its  revenges,  for,  at  tbe  list 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (Liverpool,  Septem- 
ber, lS»S),Ur.J.  E.  Uarr.F.ILS.,  President 
of  the  Geological  Section,  in  an  address  ro- 
viewing  the  recent  progress  in  this  depart- 
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the  "Olenellus" — whose  first  discovery  be 
attributed  to  Dr.  EmmoDS — as  characterizing 
a  EODe  of  hfe  in  rocks  much  older  than  the 
Marian  system,  and  as  "  famishing  us  with 
a  datum  line  from  which  we  can  Work  back- 
ward," and  posdbly  prove  the  existence  "  of 
a  fauna  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  formatioii 
of  tbe  Olenellus  beds."  So  that  Dr.  Em- 
mons, in  place  of  being  wrong  in  his  obser- 
vattons  and  deductions  in  1S40,  did  really 
find  the  foeeii  be  described,  and  rightly  lo- 
cated the  rock  containing  it  in  the  geological 
horizon ;  and  thus  was  entitled  to  take  the 
lead  at  that  time  over  all  bia  American  and 
European  colleagues. 

Koch's  LtlHt  Tibsrcilla.— Snce  the 
premature  announcement  of  Dr.  Koch's  con- 
snmptioo  cure,  some  Ax  yeats  sgo,  the  doo- 
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tor  hia  been  steadily  kt  work  endMToriog  to 
perfect  bis  metbod,  and  it  is  nov  ■nnomiced 
that  he  baa  succeeded  in  eliminaliiig  thoM 
inititing  labataiicea  which  were  bo  troable- 
Bome  in  the  earlf  prepantkois.  From  his 
obMrratioDi  Koch  concluded  that  the  affected 
patient  gradnallj  acquired  a  d^ree  at  im- 
munitj  through  the  absorptioD  of  certain 
«onstituaiU  of  the  badlU  tbeaudrea.  This 
Inmimiziiig,  howeTer,  uguall;  ocean  too  late 
in  the  disease  to  save  the  patient.  In  or- 
der to  collect  these  subatancee,  wbaterer 
tfaej  uwj  be,  he  dries  aad  trittmlee  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  badlli,  and  from  the  resultant 
powder  makes  two  extracta.  The  Grat  of 
theee  !■  opalescent,  and  \t  practicallr  iden- 
tical with  bis  original  serum.  He  calla  it 
tuberculin  O  (TO).  The  remaining  sedi- 
ment is  again  dried,  digested  with  water,  and 
tben  ooitrifuged,  and  this  Is  continued  uatU 
the  water  is  perfectlj  clear.  These  later 
eitracta  contain  the  essential  immunizing 
principle  which  he  calls  tuberculin  B  (TR), 
and  with  which  eucb  encouraging  rasults  are 
said  to  have  been  obtained. 

S«Be  HslM  M  k  But  Sttm.— Apropos 
of  our  recent  article  on  Du3t  Storms,  vte  have 
recdred  the  following  item  from  Ur.  W.  8. 
Jackman:  "On  the  19th  of  Febrakr;,  1B96 
{Ath  Wednaday,  bj  eternal  fitness), «  renark- 
ftble  dust  slorm  descended  upon  the  dtj  of 
Chicago.  As  the  ground  had  been  oomplete- 
1;  oorered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  scTeral 
inches  a  da;  or  two  previous,  it  was  an  eaaj 
matter  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tit;  of  dust  that  fell  The  storm  began  In 
tbe  evening  and  lasted  several  boors.  Tbe 
next  morning,  bf  selecting  suitable  open 
areas  (hat  were  likel;  to  be  free  from  eddies 
and  local  currents,  an  average  per  square 
yard  of  V&i  ounces  of  dust  was  obtained. 
This  was  gathered  bj  scraping  np  the  snow 
to  the  depth  the  dust  had  penetrated — about 
oae  inch — and,  after  melting  it,  the  water 
was  evaporated  and  the  dust  dried.  The 
amount  thus  collected  measured  2'46  cubic 
inches.  At  this  rate  the  quantity  of  dust 
deposited  upon  a  square  mile  would  be  about 
ISO'S  tons;  the  volume  would  be  on  the 
same  are*  4,SDS  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  pile 
about  thirty-four  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  dght  feet  deep.  On  being  strongly  heat- 
ed In  a  clay  crucible  the  dust  tamed  reddish 


brown  and  lost  twelve  per  cmt  of  its  weight. 
Tbe  microsM^  showed  it  to  be  largely  oosn- 
posed  of  irregular  and  founded  qiurtt  gr«iDS. 
As  the  storm  b^an  after  dark,  peopla  who 
were  imfortunato  enough  to  be  caoght  in  it 
were  at  a  loas  for  a  time  to  know  just  what 
was  the  matter.  In  many  instances  nothing 
unusual  was  suspected  until,  entering  their 
homes,  their  smeAred  and  blackened  ooonte- 
nances  called  forth  an  unwontedly  biUriooa 
gree^ng.  After  the  snow  melted,  in  many  in- 
stancee  tbe  sidewalks  were  so  covered  with 
the  slimy  mud  as  to  need  scratdng  and 
washing.  The  storm  seemed  to  oome  from 
tbe  northweet,  and  was  aocompanied  by  a 
moderate  gale." 

The  Law  tf  SIsdMlppI  FIm<R.— An  im- 
portant p<dnt  in  Ur.  James  L.  Oreeokare 
study  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  of  the 
Times  and  Causes  of  Western  Floods  is 
^e  topographical  divisioo  of  tbe  country 
drained  by  tbe  M issiasip[n  into  several  large 
water  sheds,  covering  a  total  area  of 
l,2G9,0O0  square  miles.  Although  this  topo- 
graphical division  has  been  wrought  by 
natural  causes,  the  consideration  of  the 
water  sheds  must  be  combined  with  that  of 
climatic  areas  for  the  purposes  of  tbe  prev- 
ent study.  All  the  riven  tributary  to  tbe 
Uissiesippi  sbow  a  dedded  tendency  to  low 
water  in  the  autumn,  the  southern  wsten 
beginning  to  fall  from  a  high  stage  in  June 
and  the  northern  in  July.  All  begin  to  rise 
from  low  water  in  winter — tbe  sontbein 
tributaries  earlier,  and  the  northern  ones 
later.  Two  freshets  occur  during  the  year 
in  each  of  the  large  tributary  besina.  Tbe 
coincidence  of  the  highest  stage  in  mote 
than  two  of  the  large  branches  is  extremely 
rare,  and  heuM  It  is  an  exception  for  tbe 
main  river  to  be  subjected  to  the  enormously 
congested  state  which  would  otherviae  result. 
Tbe  varying  stages  of  the  Hisaissippi  accu- 
rately reflect  the  flactuatioos  of  rainfall  and 
of  temperature  which  occur  upon  its  tribu- 
tary basins,  and  these  are  followed  in  detsdl 
In  the  author's  p<^>er.  The  Ulsdsdpin  being 
virtually  created  by  tbe  oniim  near  one  point 
of  three  large  rivers— the  Ohio,  the  Mis- 
souri, and  the  upper  Hisussippi — these  thi«e 
branches,  of  which  the  Ohio  is  r^arded  as 
the  most  important,  naturally  stamp  their 
characteristics  upon  it  to  a  very  marked  de- 
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grae,  and  it  bean  these  featoiea  throogh  the 
ADtireoKireetotheaaU.  TheUrgatribataries 
futberHntbiDodl^lnitcMi  not  control  th«ir 
oTcrwhelmiDg  infloeoce.  The  two  periods 
o(  flood  chancteriilic  of  each  of  these  large 
tribalariea  bare  an  important  bearing  npoo 
the  conUnnance  of  high  water  in  the  main 
rirer,  pouring  their  floods  in  one  after  the 
other  ae  the  force  of  the  preceding  flood  ia 
btgduiiog  to  be  epent,  so  that  the  tNtdenc; 
fa  (or  the  main  mer  to  floir  in  strong  Tolnme 
until  well  Into  the  Bummer.  The  river  ia  a 
resnh ;  ita  tribntariee  are  the  cause.  Viewed 
bioadlj,  a  general  similarity  of  behsTior  is 
obserred ;  jet  each  feeder  of  the  main  river 
haa  ita  apeciel  cjcle  of  altemationa  between 
high  and  low  water ;  each  great  line  of 
drainage  faas  its  sp«da]  fe«tnre  of  flow. 
Were  (he  secondary  waleroonrses  followed, 
the  vast  IDaaiaaippi  water  ahed  wonid  be  seen 
covered  by  countless  brooks  and  rivulets, 
«aeh  aftected  by  local  conditions,  yet  all 
obeying  a  few  fundamental  laws,  "which 
gather  the  waien  as  In  the  bolkw  of  the 
band  and  poor  tbem  through  a  single  chan- 
Ml  to  the  tea." 

ne  TarUila. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
Industries  and  Iron  is  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Turbinia,  the  vessel  which  recently 
attained  die  highest  velocity  ever  reached  by 
a  steam  vessel,  an  average  of  82}  knots  on 


aha  is  fitted  with  steam  turbine*  instead  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  enpne.  The  Turbinia 
w«a  built  by  a  syndicate  formed  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  application  of 
the  compound  steam  turl^ne  to  marine  pro- 
pulsion. She  Is  100  feet  In  length,  0  feet 
beam,  and  44)  Ions  displacement.  The 
original  tnrbine  fitted  in  her  wu  dedgned  to 
develop  upward  of  l,aOO  actual  hotse  power 
at  a  speed  of  3,B0O  revotutJons  per  minute, 
The  boiler  Is  of  the  water-lube  type,  for  22B 
pounds  per  square  Inch  working  pressure. 
Tbe  hull  is  built  of  steel  plates,  varying  la 
thioknees  from  -ff  U>  -^  ot  ta  Inch.  A 
corioas  dilBoulty  was  encountered  in  the 
earij  trials.  It  was  noticed  that  ■  great  deal 
of  power  was  being  lost  soniewhere,  and  it 
finally  turned  out  that,  owing  to  tbe  high 
speed  of  the  propeller,  what  Is  known  as 
cavitation  was  produced — that  Is,  the  screw 
tended  to  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  water  and 


run  in  this,  thus  using  up  a  part  of  the  ener- 
gy simply  in  maintaining  this  cavity.  This 
difficulty  has  been,  to  some  extent,  overcome 
by  altering  the  pitch  of  the  blades,  bat  it  is 
believed  tiiat  further  eiperimentatioo  will 
result  in  overcoming  this  fsult  mote  com. 
pletely,  and  henee  make  a  atjll  higher  rate  of 
speed  possible. 

Sermu  Calnles  fkr  Viempltyed  Verk' 
■el, — The  first  of  the  German  Arbeiter 
Kolonie,  or  refuges  for  workmen  oat  of  em- 
ployment, one  of  which  has  been  described 
m  the  Atiantic  Umthly  by  Hr.  Josiah  Flynt, 
was  eetablisbed  by  Pastor  ron  Bodelschwlngh 
at  Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  about  1S8S.  There 
are  now  twentyserea  such  colonies  In  Qer. 
toany,  wbeie  men  able  and  willing  to  work 
may  go,  and  at  least  pay  their  way  till  some 
more  profitable  labor  is  found.  Connected 
with  them  is  an  estate  near  Berlin,  where 
men  who  have  proved  deserving  may  acquire 
a  piece  of  land  and  eventually  set  up  himies 
of  th^  own.  Applicants  for  help  mnst 
promise  to  stay  in  the  colony  at  least  four 
weeks,  and  have  the  privilege  of  staying 
longer  if  no  work  has  been  found  for  them 
outside ;  while  tbe  managers  are  on  tbe  look- 
out for  work  for  them.  In  order  that  they 
may  go  and  other  out-of-works  may  take 
their  place.  The  coloniea  are  supported  by 
contributions  and  the  proceeds  of  the  work 
of  the  cokmlets.  Mr.  Flynt  applied  at  the 
Berlin  oolony  at  Tegel,  and,  on  complying 
with  the  otmditiona  required,  was  assigned 
to  a  section  and  set  lo  mokiiig  straw  cases 
for  wine  bottles.  He  was  expected  to  work 
to  the  best  of  bis  ability  and  to  show  respect 
to  the  offlcialB — a  Hausvater  and  a  fore, 
man,  the  only  outsiders  oonneoted  with  the 
institatioo.  The  day  was  spent  according 
to  a  prescribed  routine,  beginning  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  while  Sunday  was  given  lo 
church  and  rest  Every  man  received  a 
mark,  or  twenty-five  cents,  a  day,  and  some, 
working  by  the  piece  or  at  special  work, 
made  *  mark  and  a  half.  Out  of  these 
earnings,  eighteen  cents  a  day  were  taken 
for  food  and  lodging.  Several  men  bad 
credit  in  the  colony  treasury.  The  food  was 
simple  bot  abundant,  and  the  beds  were 
fairly  comfortable.  A  store  wss  opened  on 
Saturday   afternoons,   where    the   colonlsti 
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could  ba;  tobacco  *xA  Tariona  useful  littl« 
tUngH.  Kewcomera  wen  conBdtntlall;  ei- 
hort«d  and  admoolBhed  on  SoDilaj  kfter- 
Dooni  by  the  pwtor.  FoTtj-oine  men  were 
Id  the  oolonj  during  Ur.  FIjnt's  Bta;.  In 
wioter  there  ara  mora  than  three  hundred. 
The  ooloniM  are  beUered  to  be  osefol  in  dl»- 
tinguiabiag  the  deaecring  nnemplojed  from 
the  nndeflerving,  and  helpful  to  the  fonner. 

DIVktlM  af  u  Amdeml  SjMb«l.— The 
noariitu — a  deiign  resemblhig  tiro  Z'b,  nor- 
mal or  reversed,  bo  arranged  as  to  croea  one 
another— la  degcribed  and  atadied  a«  "the 
earlleet  known  ejmbol "  in  a  paper  \fj  Thomat 
WItoon  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  United  Sutea 
KaUonal  Huienm.  It  appeari  Id  various 
ehapee,  derived  from  the  original,  and  ia  the 
parent  of  various  scroll  foima  and  ornaments. 
Its  origib  and  original  bearing  or  a^jlicatiim 
are  lost  in  the  darkneu  of  remote  antiqui^. 
It  doootee  something  good,  and  ia  an  oma- 
ment  It  is  found  in  the  far  East  and  the 
claedcal  Ewt,  in  all  the  dtles  of  Troy,  in 
Egypt,  Algeria,  and  A«baotee,  Id  ^e  andent 
Grecian  countriee,  in  weatem  Europe  from 
the  brouM  age  down,  on  ancient  coIdb,  In 
prehistoric  America,  and  among  the  North 
American  IndianB.  Allied  to  It  ara  meandera, 
i^eea,  and  spirals;  and  associated  with  it 
are  various  prehistoric  objects  in  both  heml- 
spheree.  In  America,  the  svaslilca  of  the 
roonod  builders,  or  of  the  oldest  ctvilizatiou 
we  know  here,  is  nmllar  in  every  reepect,  ex- 
cept material,  to  that  of  the  atill  living  Navajo 
and  Faeblo  Indiana.  The  two  curious  facts 
are  emphasized  that  the  swasUka  had 
existence  in  America  prior  to  any  historic 
knowledge  we  have  of  communication  be- 
tween Aie  two  hemispberee ;  and  tliat  it  Ib 
coDtbued  in  America,  and  need  at  tiie  pies- 
est  day,  while  the  knowledge  of  it  baa  long 
nnce  died  out  in  Europe.  Hr.  Wilson' 
chief  study  ia  to  find  how  this  symbol  wa 
carried  from  one  region  to  another.  While 
the  theory  that  like  features  of  life  ori^ate 
naturally  at  like  stagee  in  the  derelopment 
of  difTerent  peoples,  and  the  one  that  tbey 
■re  carried  by  migrating  hordes,  nay  both  be 
tnie  to  a  certain  extent,  neither  should  he 
Insisted  upon  as  exclusive.  Hr.  Wilson 
maintains  that  the  swastika  was  carried,  as 
some  other  customs  may  have  been,  by  teach- 
iag,  or  by  the  transmission  of  the  idea  from 


one  ooontry  to  another — nncb  in  the  sraw 
way  as  Qreek  art  and  architeetni«  have  come 
down  to  us — rather  than  by  indepoadent  in- 
vention or  by  migration  of  peoplea, 

BIshud  HKkliTt— The  HaUuyt  Sode^ 
has  rec«otlyeeletii*ted  in  London  the  fiftieth 
anniveraary  of  Its  work  in  puUishing  roi- 
umes,  DBually  containing  the  texts  of  tnmdoa 
and  voyagers  in  all  parts  of  the  vrorid,  which 
wera  previously  not  known  to  the  poblic; 
It  b  named,  Sir  Gementa  Harkham  aaya^ 
after  Richard  Hakluyt,  who  was  bom  in 
IBSS,  acquired  a  love  of  geography  from  an 
uncle  of  the  aame  name,  and  asaidnaaaly 
sought  and  read  every  narrative  of  adven- 
tura  he  oould  procure,  mastering  di  foragn 
lauguagM  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  sol  He 
strove  to  remedy  the  Ignorance  of  seemwi 
of  the  scieotific  branch  of  thmr  profesdiB, 
and  to  supply  the  abeenoe  of  raeoida  far 
want  of  which  important  voyages  and  tn*d« 
were  allowed  to  tall  into  oblirion,  wltb  a 
meaanre  of  succeaa  that  has  given  him  rank 
among  the  lienefactors  of  their  country.  He 
was  irrepreasible  in  setUng  itew  informa- 
tion. He  rode  two  hundred  miles  to  have 
■n  interview  with  the  last  anrnvor  of  Vaster 
Hose's  Expedition  to  America  in  1S80.  He 
saved  numerous  journals  and  narrativee  from 
destracti<Hi,  and  the  deeds  they  record  from 
oblivion.  Bis  work  gave  a  stimulus  to  colo- 
nial and  narrative  enterprise,  and  lns[dred 
literature.  Shakespeare  owed  much  to  Prin- 
dpal  Navigators,  his  chief  book.  As  the 
ye«i»  passed  on,  be,  according  to  bis  own 
quaint  language,  continued  "to  wa4e  stiD 
further  and  further  in  the  aweat  studie  of 
the  bislorie  of  cosmograpble,"  and  achieved 
hie  great  task,  which  was  "to  inoorponUe 
Into  one  body  the  torn  and  scattered  limbs 
of  our  andrat  and  late  navigaUoss  by  Ma." 
He  declared  "  geography  and  chronology  to 
be  Oie  son  and  tnoon,  the  right  eye  and  tbe 
left,  of  all  history."  When  he  died,  Novem- 
ber S3,  1616,  he  was  Archdeacon  of  West- 
mhiBler,  and  had  reached  his  six^-fonrth 
year. 

PrIaltlTC  TniTellig.— Of  the  moUrea 
and  lengtiu  of  the  journeys  of  primitiTe  man 
Hr.  0.  T.  Uason  observes,  in  his  monograph 
on  Primittve  Travel  and  Tran^KKtation,  that 
tarda  of  passage  made  fnmeriy  longer  Jouib 
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ne^B  thin  men,  tnd  the  length  of  Ibeir  ml- 
giUloDs  in  time  uuit  distuice  was  equaled, 
pobape,  b;  thooe  of  fishes  and  muinB  ani- 
mala.  The  simple  motiTe*  that  goremed 
tlMM  tnoremeDle  were  tbe  mom  aa  coneti- 
tnted  Ibe  moeotiTe  to  hnman  moTemeDta 
orer  the  earth.  The  coming  and  going  of 
biida  and  marine  creatnrae  ate  llkewlM  the 
m  enonnoQfl  amootit  of  liumaii 
mming  abont  Hoet  of  Ibe  do- 
if  anhnali  is  prompted  by  a  de- 
aire  to  hsTe  them  at  our  doors,  tod  to  make 
ns  lodepeodent  of  tfaeit  mlgratloiu.  Land 
MUBuJs,  as  irell  as  birda  and  sea  animals, 
wa«  often  obliged  by  nattUAl  eooditiotu  to 
trSTel  great  diatances,  aad  men  followed 
tbem  in  order  to  live  upon  them.  In  exeiy 
tribe  there  are  slories  of  traTelera  who  made 
V)Di  Tojages  and  retomed.  Dr.  Bom  saji 
that  tbe  myths  of  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  point  across  the  Padfic  Beudes 
the  traditions  tiiat  fix  upon  the  preeent  habi- 
tat as  tbe  primal  home,  there  Is  a  cliee  of 
migration  myths.  The  perfection  of  dericee 
•Iso  prolonge  travel  Tbe  East  Oreenlanders 
jonmej  around  to  Weat  QreenlaQd  to  get 
■nufT,  and  will  ooQSunje  four  years  In  a  sin- 
^  ezcnr^OD  there  and  back,  often,  accord- 
ing to  Hansen,  remaining  no  longer  than  an 
boor  at  the  trading  station  before  taking  up 
their  homeward  march.  The  Hanebus  and 
Manyaig,  who  navigate  tbe  Sungari  River, 
spend  from  ugbt  days  to  a  month,  according 
to  the  deatinatian,  in  tbeir  journeys ;  ^e 
Turki,  near  Elast  Cape,  from  four  to  six 
months.  According  to  SetonKarr,  the  tribes 
of  northwest  British  Columbia  were  afraid 
to  quit  their  tribal  territory,  but  now  Indians 
■re  willing  to  accompany  the  white  man 
through  regions  that  ere  as  strange  and  on- 
fcnowD  10  them  as  to  him.  Tbe  extent  and 
flirection  of  aboriginal  joumeys  have  been 
in  some  places  cnt  off,  and  hi  others  greatly 
srimulated,  by  contact  with  the  Caucasian 


CtUluIlM  afWInd  Pvwcr. — A  summary 
of  tbe  condudone  reached  by  U.  Hsiimilian 
FUssner  from  a  study  of  the  economies  of 
wind  as  a  source  of  power  ia  given  by  U. 
Heniy  de  Varigny  in  a  paper  on  Air  and 
Life,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  loBtitu- 
lion.  The  inegulari^  of  the  wind  forms 
the  chief  abjection  to  placing  relinnce  upon 


tt,  but  much  depends  upon  localities.  There 
are  places  and  large  regions  where  it  Is 
fdriy  regular.  It  seldom  fails  at  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  truk  winds  are  nearly  con- 
stant ;  while  in  most  parts  of  the  globe  tt 
beoomts  more  regular  as  the  altitude  b- 
ereases.  Haice,  upon  the  whole,  a  condd- 
er«ble  pert  of  the  world  <s  well  suited  for 
inveetigationB  upon  the  beat  methods  of 
deriving  power  from  the  winds.  The  first 
reqoltltes  of  a  wind-power  machine  are  some 
sort  of  a  motor  driven  by  the  wind,  and  an 
accumulator  to  atoce  the  energy  and  yield  it 
at  tbe  required  moment.  Dismissing  the  old 
windmill  and  tbe  leolian  wheel  as  not  fully 
coming  up  to  the  mark,  H.  Plesguer  turns  to 
sails  as  affording  a  poadble  solution  of  the 
problem.  "  The  utilization  of  tbe  power  of 
tbe  whids,"  be  writee,  "and  its  transforma- 
tion into  mechanical  work  are  only  possible 
by  means  of  suling  vehicles,  driven  by  wind 
upon  a  drcular  railway,  the  power  generated 
by  such  rotation  being  transmitted  to  an 
axle  and  tbenoe  to  machinery."  On  this 
railway  a  circular  train,  made  of  mall  cars 
coupled  together,  each  carrying  a  mast  and 
two  sails  at  right  angles  with  esch  other,  is 
driven  by  the  wind.  Tbe  sails  are  auto- 
nuticallj  trimmed,  and  automatically  also 
they  expand  or  contract,  or  rather  take  in 
the  wind  or  withdraw  from  it.  As  long  as 
the  wind  blows  the  train  continues  rotating, 
and  it  it  is  connected  witb  a  central  axle  the 
latter  may  work  dynamos  and  charge  elec- 
trical accumulators.  A  similar  apparatus 
might  be  arranged  in  water,  boats  taking 
the  place  of  the  cars,  and,  since  the  wind 
power  is  transformed  into  electricity,  the 
latter  may  be  stored  and  kept  In  reserve,  or 
transferred  to  a  distance  to  perform  ten, 
twenty,  or  fifty  miles  away  any  work  that 
may  be  required- 

'*0m  Friends  tbe  Msnteyg."— Why, 
asks  U.  Paul  UiJgnin  in  La  Nature,  should 
we  not  call  monkeys  our  friends  T  They 
have  been  calumniated  and  had  nil  sorts  of 
evil  qualities  attributed  to  them,  t>ccauae 
when  we  make  pets  of  them  we  en^^oursga 
and  caltlTate  their  odd  traita,  and  spoil  them 
as  children  are  spoiled.  All  monkeys  have 
not  equal  degrees  of  intelligence,  but  most 
of  them  are  capable  of  a  development  equal 
to  if  not  above  that  possible  to  any  other 
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•oimali.  The;  lore  to  learn,  ud  the  ini- 
tatire  iiuliiict  natural  to  tbem  permits  them 
to  execute  all  sorts  of  feats  irith  sgilitj, 
Tbe7  team  tricks  more  readilj  thao  dogs, 
and,  although  not  manif estiiig  so  heartj  good 
will  toward  the  publio,  eiecute  them  with 
marreloos  agUilj  and  gnoe.  At  Hagen- 
beck's  estAbUshment  In  Hambtirg,  whei« 
two  hundred  monkej*  enjoj  complete  Uber^ 
of  pis;  in  Aib  great  rotunda,  they  are  giTen 
uoltitudes  of  children's  (oys,  balls,  hoops, 
wbeelbaiTows,  joiner's  benchee,  etc,  and 
leam  to  manage  them  all  without  any  one 
lowing  them  bow.  In  the  oenter  of  the 
rotODda  U  an  Immense  grain  hopper,  from 
which  the  seeds,  com,  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
apple  quarters,  etc.,  run  into  a  trough  when 
a  wheel  at  the  top  is  turned.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  hopper  did  not  have  to  be  ei- 
plained  to  our  friends  the  monkejs.  While 
mat  of  them  turns  the  wheel,  the  otheia, 
Htting  around  the  trough,  enjoy  the  delica 
des  as  the;  come  down,  ^  the  cme  at  the 
wheel,  thinking  his  turn  has  come,  slops, 
giree  the  signal  for  eaiae  one  to  lake  his 
place,  and  oomes  dawn  to  get  his  share. 
What  other  animals  are  capable  of  so  intel- 
ligent an  initiative  ? 

MUhM  Enrtk4Uke8.~Tei7  delicate  ei- 
peilments  have  been  instituted  by  Prof.  John 
Hilne  to  determine  the  stress  inflicted  upon 
the  earth's  crust  by  small,  even  miaute,  dis- 
turbances, whether  local  earthqaaket  on  a 
small  scale,  faint  echoes  of  more  violent  dis- 
tant disturbances,  those  arising  from  me- 
teorological causes — which  are  receiving  spe- 
(aal  attention^-oT  even  those  which  are  due 
to  the  falling  of  rain  and  to  dew.  A  shower 
of  rain  or  a  depodt  of  dew  repreeenta  a  eon 
siderable  load  on  the  soil,  which  may  per- 
haps be  regarded,  in  the  Erst  instance,  as  uni- 
formly distributed,  but  which  will  probably, 
because  of  inequalities  in  evaporatton,  not 
remain  so  long.  The  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  a  building  will  be  more  quickly  dried 
than  that  on  the  north ;  the  dew  on  the  east 
side  will  evaporate  before  that  <hi  the  west 
side,  and  so  on.  Thus  there  will  be  bending 
stresses  in  the  soil  lending  to  tilt  buildings 
or  piers  for  instruments  that  have  not  deep- 
laid  foundations.  Tilts  due  to  rainfall  would 
be  Irr^ular ;  those  arising  from  dew  would 
show  a  diurnal  period.    The  inquiry  is  made 


whether  these  tilts  are  lai^  enough  U>  alFect 
astronomical  obaerva^ons.  Diomal  OMJDa. 
tlona  of  several  secdons  of  an  an:  hare  beai 
detected  by  seismographs  in  Japan,  whiofa 
Prof.  Hilne  attribute*  to  the  ev^Mntioa  of 
dew.  At  the  observaloiy  of  the  Dnlvejatty 
of  Oxford  a  di^rasable  wdght,  oonaisting 
of  a  crowd  of  humso  beings,  was  utilised. 
Formed  into  a  solid  Bquai«,  they  were  narcbed 
back  and  forth,  to  and  friun  the  obsemlay 
wall  They  were  then  spread  ont  so  that 
thej  only  touched  by  the  finger  dps ;  and 
again  so  as  to  cover  four  timee  the  apaoe  of 
that  formation.  This  was  suppoesd  to  repre- 
sent the  evaporation  effect.  Seventy-dz  per- 
sons were  thus  employed,  and  th«r  march- 
ing back  and  forth  produced  an  qipreoabU 
bending  of  the  earth.  As  an  ud  to  his  re- 
seardi,  ProL  Hilne  has  bad  a  hwixoolal 
pendulum  set  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  or- 
der to  ohtvn  a  eontinuoui  automatio  record 
of  each  distorbanoes  as  are  there  manifesied. 

iHprsTCHeil  1b  litlt*i1i«-HaUHg. — 
In  a  recent  immbeT  of  the  Ardixta  da  Bet- 
tnca  Bioloffi^uet  issued  by  tbe  Ini>eria]  la- 
slitute  of  Experimental  Hedidne  at  Et.  Pe- 
tersburg is  an  important  announcement  by 
Dr.  Smimow,  describing  a  new  method  of  ob- 
taining diphtheria  antitoiine.  Hitherto  the 
preparation  of  the  antitoxine  lias  not  only 
involved  great  expense,  but  also  much  time, 
several  monlhs  oftontimea.  The  new  meth- 
od announced  by  Dr.  Smimow  inslitules  a 
great  saving  in  both  time  and  expense,  and 
consists  simply  of  electroljiing  a  virulent 
diphtheria  broth  culture,  which  is  then  found 
to  contain  an  antitoxine  of  great  power  and 
efBcacy.  Dr.  Siliimow  states  ^at  a  dog 
weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
inoculated  eubcutaneonaly  with  0-6  enbie 
centimetre  of  a  virulent  diphtheria  broth  cnl- 
ture,  usually  dies  in  two  or  two  and  a  half  days. 
If,  however,  even  one  day  after  inocnlatian, 
treatment  with  the  new  senmi  is  begun,  trva 
three  to  five  cubic  centimetres  of  tbe  latter 
suffice  to  save  the  animal. 

■ailM    f*r   the   HaUdtT.— The   Bnt 

requisite  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday,  as  laid  down  by  the  London  Lancet, 
is  to  have  earned  it  Only  a  true  workman 
thoroughly  enjoys  bis  season  of  rest,  while 
the  idler,  the  trifler,  tbe  man  of  pleasme. 
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knon  little  of  tU  deliglila,  for  it  bringi  htm 
ao  change.  It  ia  irell,  in  ■rrmnglng  for  the 
boUdaj,  to  give  attention  to  indlTiduil  tui«a 
and  idioeyncraaiefl,  bo  tbit  the  lover  of  natu- 
nd  Bcenecj,  the  seelier  for  bigtoriol  asaocia- 
tiooft,  «Dd  the  loTer  of  art  maj  each  go  where 
be  will  find  what  he  will  eojoj  the  n 
For  tlie  bfltt  DM  of  a  holida;  aoma  definite 
object  maj  be  oowMiied  with  tb«  general 
fundamental  idea  of  reet ;  bnt  there  is  a  poa- 
ribilit;  of  carrjing  thia  feature  too  far  and 
making  the  eicuraton  a  aeawm  of  work. 
This  leads  to  the  next  rule,  not  to  atteapl 


too  mnch.  "  Take  It  eaaj,"  ilKHild  alwajra  be 
the  motto.  Iioag  rallwa;  jonraeja  and  teti- 
oos  eicnnima  drawing  npon  the  atrength 
ar«  good  thlngi  to  artud.  Age,  pbTsical  con- 
dition, and  preriout  training  should  alwaja 
be  regarded;  change  of  life  and  aarroand- 
[nga  ehonld  be  icught,  bnt  miachief  maj  re- 
ault  if  the  change  la  loo  rioleot;  and  what- 
erer  loterteiea  with  regular]^  of  life  and 
Bleep  ahonld  be  Indulged  hi  only  aparin^, 
PioTided  Ate  tr«Teler  ii  a  good  a^lor,  few 
forma  of  bolidaj  are  so  entirel;  aDobjection- 
able  as  a  tea  Tojage. 
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AccoaniKO  to  Cnrator  Daerden,  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Jamaica  Inetitnte,  aa  dted 
bj  Eobert  T.  BiU  in  Sdenoe,  ■  tarn  of  tbe 
dde  has  come  in  the  life  of  the  moogocoe  in 
Jamuca.  This  animal  waa  imported  there 
to  rid  the  island  of  T«ts.  Hariag  dlspoeed 
«f  these,  tt  tnmed  npon  the  other  small  ani- 
mala  and  nearly  eiterminated  them.  Con- 
sequentlj  the  ticks  and  chigoes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tbe  Utards  and  makes  which  had 
eaten  Ihem,  throve  enonnouslj,  and  became 
nearljasTeritablepestsas  the  rata  bad  been. 
Within  the  past  tew  jears,  howcTer,  the 
moDgooeea  have  aeemed  to  decline  in  num- 
bers, and,  when  caught,  to  be  suirering  from 
the  attacks  of  ticks.  Birds  and  snakes  and 
Ksards  are  becoming  more  numeroua,  poul- 
try and  domestic  animals  anffer  lees  from 
depredations,  nnmeroos  crocodile's  eggs  sr« 
found,  bevies  of  quails  are  occamonallj  seen, 
and  the  r«ts  are  appearing  igain. 

TBI  researches  of  Alfred  Ooldsboroagh 
Mayer  on  the  ookn  and  color-patterns  of 
motliB  and  butterflies  bare  resulted  in  the 
den>oDBtr«tion  of  several  results  believed  to 
be  new  to  science,  among  which  are  the 
pT«Talenoe  of  a  surprisingly  large  percentage 
«f  black  In  the  great  msjori^  of  the  oolors 
of  Zcpii^opfnv,  the  ccHnposite  character  of 
tbe  oolocB  as  distingmshed  from  simple  col- 
ors, and  tbe  derivation  of  tbe  pigmenu  of  the 
soslea  by  various  chemical  proceasea  from 
the  blood,  or  hsmolymph,  of  the  pupa. 
While  the  number  of  spedea  of  Pa^}^  in 
BoQth  America  Is  nine  times  as  great  a*  to 
North  America,  the  numberof  oolors  which 
they  display  is  only  twice  as  great.  Bence 
the  greater  number  of  oolors  displayed  by 


the  tropical  forms  may  be  due  dmply  to  the 
far  greater  number  of  spedee,  and  not  to 
any  direct  iDflnenoe  of  climate.  The  scales 
in  L^)idopltra  do  not  strengthen  tbs  wing  or 
aid  tbe  insects  in  flight.  Tbe  vast  majority 
of  tbe  scales  are  merely  color- bearing  organs 
which  have  been  developed  under  tlis  influ- 
ence of  nataral  selection. 

AcooRDiHB  to  •  coramniucatioo  of  H. 
Albert  Qauttard  to  the  French  Ethnographic 
Society,  the  efforts  which  Oie  Japanese  have 
been  making  ainoe  the  revolution  of  186S  to 
adapt  tbemselvea  to  European  civilizalioii 
and  modes  of  life  have  resulted  in  surpris- 
ing transformations  of  thdr  national  type. 
Some  of  them  are  lc«ng  the  ecoentridQ'  of 
their  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  thdr  cheek 
bones ;  cUldren  bom  recently  have  leas 
flattened  noses  than  thdr  ancestors,  and  a 
skin  not  so  yellow.  On  the  other  hand, 
E!aropeana  residing  permanently  in  Jqian 
lose  the  n»j  color  of  their  sklu  and  tend 
to  acquire  an  eccentricity  in  the  eye.  H. 
Adhemar  Lecldre,  French  resident  at  Erati^ 
aaid  that  he  had  observed  that  some  of  tbe 
French  residing  in  Cambodia  began  in  a 
short  time  to  acquire  the  type  and  the  gait 
of  the  natives. 

In  the  use  of  the  froquoia  wampum  belta, 
hla  atudiea  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed In  tbe  Monthly,  the  facta  asaodated, 
and  other  features  in  die  Indian  life  of  both 
American  continents,  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  be- 
lieved that  evidence  waa  found  that  the  In 
dians  enjoyed  syslema  of  government  and 
forms  of  dviUiailon  that  evinced  intelleo- 
tual  and  moral  faculties  of  no  mean  order — 
a  real  money,  elements  of  a  written  langnsgs 
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•ridel;  dUfoMd  and  «mp1ojed  in  preseirliig 
the  memory  of  treaties  of  peace  and  aUiaiice, 
eatabliflbed  inatltutioiiB  vorkiog  well,  and  a 
good  d^p«e  of  generally  diffused  comfort. 

NOTEa 

Tai  Bummer  counw  of  the  IfassMhiuetta 
ImtiCute  of  Technology,  beginning  at  differ- 
ent datea  In  Jane  and  generalij  conllnuing 
tlmingh  July,  are  intended  for  ^le  beneSt  of 
atudenU  wbo  wieh  to  prolcmg  their  stay  in 
rammer  or  to  make  ap  deSdenciea,  and  are 
open  to  persons  not  students  in  the  Institute 
if  they  poaaen  the  neoesaaiy  qualiflcatioiis. 
The  aubjecta  are  In  the  departments  of  me- 
chanical drawing  and  descriptive  geometiy, 
mathemaUos,  architecture,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, physics,  European  history,  French  and 
German,  meohttnism,  and   shop  work;  and 


Tsa  International  Expodtlon  to  be  held 
at  Brussels  this  year  will  include  an  Inter- 
nadoual  Section  of  Bciences,  divided  into 
the  seven  Sections  of  Hathematjca  and  As- 
tronomy, Phyeica,  Chemistry,  Geology  and 
Qeography,  Biology,  Anthropology,  and 
Bibliography.  Various  privilege*  will  be 
granted  to  participants,  wbo  will  have  to 
pay  nothing  for  their  places,  and  will  be 
allowed  rebates  on  railroads.  A  series  of 
qneetlonB  bnve  been  prepared  by  the  Belgian 
Qorerament,  on  whicbptizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  solulJons.  The  prizes  appertain- 
ing to  thB  Scclion  of  Scienoes  are  valued  al 
four  thousand  dollars.  Programmes  contain 
iuU  information  on  this  subject  by  address- 
ing the  CommlaaaHat  Qeneral  of  the  Qov- 
emment,  17  rue  de  la  Purse,  Brussels. 

The  Division  of  Entomology  of  tlie 
Uoited  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
engaged  in  a  special  inveatigation  of  the  in- 
sects that  infest  stored  crops.  Tbe  list  in- 
cludes the  insect  enemies  of  stored  grain, 
flour  and  meal,  fruits,  nuts  and  seeds,  berbs 
and  dried  plants,  drugs,  leather,  specimens 
of  natural  history,  etc.  Information  is  in- 
vited from  citizens  wbo  have  made  observa- 
tions in  the  matter,  particularly  from  per- 
sons residing  in  tbe  South.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  tbe  use  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, applied  as  a  vapor  to  pervade  the 
st«i«d  materiaL 

GaANTTi,  wood,  and  asphalt  bdng  acc^it- 
ed  as  the  l>est  materials  for  carriage-way 
pavements  in  large  ddes,  preference  between 
them  should  be,  Mr.  L.  U,  Isaacs,  C.  E.,  says, 
in  the  order,  on  the  score  of  public  hygiene : 
asphalt  absolutely,  granite,  wood;  of  noise- 
leesnesa,  wood,  asphalt,  granite ;  of  safety  to 
horses,  wood,  asphalt,  granite ;  of  cleaning, 
asphalt,  wood,  granite  ;  of  economy,  granite, 
wood,  asphalt )  of  fadlily  in  repairing,  as- 


phaJt,  wood,  granite ;  and  of  convenioice  in 
oonnecUon  with  tramway  roils,  granite,  wood, 

Altak  H.  Clibx,  tlie  famnna  maker  of 
telescopic  lenses,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  boms 
in  Cambridge,  Haaa.,  June  9th.  He  saoceeded 
his  father,  Alvan  Clark,  whose  ftune  as  a  lens 
maker  was  equally  world-wide,  aa  head  of  tbe 
firm  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1S8T  Of 
hU  make  were  the  twenty-six- inch  lens  in  tbe 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  tbe 
thirty-inch  refractor  for  the  Imperial  Ob- 
servatory at  St.  Peterstinrg,  for  which  be  was 
decorated  by  the  Ciar ;  the  great  lens  of  the 
Lick  Observatory;  andthe  lens  for  the  Terkes 
Observatory,  Chicago,  forty  Inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  having  a  focal  length  of  sixty  four 
feet,  which  was  completed  and  shipped  only 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  As  ao  as- 
tronomer he  accompanied  the  totaI.«cIipae 
expedition  to  Jerez,  Spain,  hi  1870,  and  the 
umilai  expedition  to  Wynning  in  1878 ;  and 
discovered  fourteen  double  stais,  including 
the  companion  to  Sirius — for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Laland  gold  medai  from  the  Frendi 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Da-  TsAiLL  Gmxk,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Lafayette  College,  died  at  Eas- 
ton.  Pa.,  April  2EUi,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
He  twcaine  a  professor  in  LtLfayette  Collie 
sixty  years  ago ;  was  dean  of  its  sdentific  de- 
partment and  founder  of  its  astronomical  ot>- 
serratory;  was  one  of  the  original  membos 
of  tbe  American  AssodatiOQ ;  was  &rst  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  of  Hedidne; 
and  was  author  of  a  work  on  the  Floral  and 
Zoolt^cal  Distribution  of  the  United  States. 

Ub.  J.  TmonosE  Bint,  explorer,  clasd- 
dst,  and  arcbieoli^ist,  died  in  London,  May 
fith,  of  malarial  fever  contracted  in  a  joDmn 
in  Bokotra  and  southern  Arabia— from  wbioi 
he  had  just  returned  with  Ura.  B«it — fol- 
lowed by  pneumonia.  Be  had  spent  tlie 
winters  of  several  years  in  journeys  of  re- 
search, the  fruits  of  which  he  recorded  in 
valuable  and  interesting  books.  Among  tbe 
subjects  that  engaged  his  sttention  were  the 
archaeology,  classic  survivals,  and  custcaos  of 
Greece;  the  Bahrein  Ishuida  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  the  Arabian  states;  Abyssinia;  ted 
Mishonaland,  where  be  was  the  first  to  make 
a  systematic  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  Zim> 
babne.  His  papers  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  tbe  British  Association, 
etc,  were  of  high  merit,  and  his  ooUeclionl 
hod  unique  valuer 

Thi  Due  d'Aumale,  wbo  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  ter- 
rible disaster  at  tbe  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris, 
was  a  member  of  tbe  French  Academy,  and 
was  distinguished  throughout  the  sdentific 
world  for  his  ^t  to  the  loslitule  of  Prance, 
in  trust  for  the  nation,  in  1884,  of  the  Cbl- 
teau  of  Chantilly  for  a  museum,  with  the 
forest  and  estates  for  ita  m 
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THE  RACIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 
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Bt  WILLIAM  Z.   g(PLEY,  Ph.  D., 


VI.— ntANCE.    PART  IL 

WHY  is  Belgium  entitled  to  a  separate  oational  existence 
among  the  states  of  modem  Europe  ?  Ireland  and  even 
Wales  have  tenfold  stronger  claims  to  political  independence  on 
the  score  both  of  race  and  religion.  One  half  of  this  little  state 
is  topographically  like  Holland ;  the  other  is  not  to  be  distin* 
fished  in  climate,  geography,  or  soil  from  Alsace-  Lorraine — that 
shuttlecock  among  nations.  Belgium  is  father  to  no  national 
speech.  The  Flemings  can  not  hold  common  converse  with  their 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Wallons ;  for  the  first  speak  a  corrupted 
Dutch,  the  second  an  archaic  French  language.  Nor  are  the 
people  more  highly  individualized  in  the  anthropological  sense. 
In  fact,  in  a  study  of  races  Belgium  is  not  to  be  considered  apart 
from  either  northern  France  or  southwestern  Germany.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  both.  Of  course,  even  despite  the  lack  of  all 
these  elements  of  nationality,  there  is  still  a  reason  for  the  sepa- 
rate political  existence  of  the  Belgians.  There  must  have  been, 
for  the  sense  of  nationality  is  very  intense  among  them.  There 
Is  no  sign  of  its  abatement  at  the  present  time.  It  has  made 
them  a  dominant  power  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  abroad.  Their 
nationality  is  a  geographical  as  well  as  an  historical  product.  We 
shall  deal  with  that  presently.  In  the  meantime  we  must  con- 
sider the  Belgians  together  with  the  whole  population  of  northern 
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France.  It  is  befitting  to  do  so ;  for  Ceessr  informs  us  that  the 
Belgee  in  his  time  controlled  the  whole  region.  Roman  Gaol, 
properly  speaking,  extended  only  as  far  north  aa  the  Seine  and 
the  Mame.  In  Ceesar's  time  the  frontier  of  Belginm — the  land 
of  the  Belgee — lay  near  Paris.  Has  its  recession  to  the  north  pro- 
duced any  appreciable  change  upon  the  people  P  Certainly  not  in 
any  physical  sense,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  point  out 

The  northern  third  of  France  and  half  of  Belgium  are  to-day 
more  Teutonic  than  the  south  of  Germany.  This  is  clearly 
attested  by  the  maps  which  show  the  distribution  of  each  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  race.  It  should  not  occaaioD  snrprise 
when  we  remember  the  incessant  downpour  of  Teutonic  tribes 
during  the  whole  historic  period.  It  was  a  constant  procession,  of 
Goths— from  all  points  of  the  compass — of  Franks,  Burgandians, 
and  othera  France  was  entirely  overrun  by  the  Franks,  with 
the  exception  of  Brittany,  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  All 
through  the  middle  ages  this  part  of  Europe  was  not  only  ethnic- 
ally Teutonic :  it  was  German  in  language  and  customs  as  well. 
The  very  name  of  the  country  is  Teutonic.  It  has  the  same  origin 
as  Frauconia  in  southern  Germany,  In  812  the  Council  of  Tours, 
away  down  south,  ordained  that  every  bishop  should  preach  both 
in  the  Romance  and  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  Franks  pre- 
served their  German  speech  four  hundred  years  after  the  con* 
quest.*  Charlemagne  was  a  German ;  his  courtiers  were  all  Ger- 
mans; he  lived  and  governed  from  outside  the  limits  of  modem 
France.  The  Abb^  Sieyfes  uttered  an  ethnological  truism  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  cried  out  against  the 
French  aristocracy ;  "  Let  us  send  them  back  to  their  German 
marshes  whence  they  came !  "  Even  to-day  the  current  of  migra- 
tion between  France  and  Germany  sets  strongly  to  the  south,  as 
it  has  ever  done  in  virtue  of  economic  laws  deeper  than  national 
prejudice  or  hostile  legislation-f 

The  movement  of  population  racially  has  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  geography  of  the  country.  Were  it  not  for  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  this  part  of  Europe,  there  would  be  no 
geographical  excuse  for  the  existence  of  Belgium  as  a  separate 

*  For  manj  detailB,  and  a  map  of  German  place  names  ia  northern  France,  consult  that 
remarkiible  book  o(  Canon  Isaac  Tajlor,  Names  and  Places,  pp.  94  Kq,  It  is  a  work 
nliich  should  be  made  familiar  to  everv  would-be  teacher  of  historj  and  geograpbf. 

f  The  Btsndard  authorities  upon  Belf^iiim  are  E.  Ilouzi,  Ethnog^nie  de  la  Belgique, 
Bruielles,  1882;  and  L.  Vanderkinderp,  L'Ethnologie  de  la  Belpque,  Bruielles,  1879.  K. 
Bockh,  in  Zeits.  i.  allg,  ErdkuDde,  Beilin,  iii,  18&4,  p.  80,  has  mapped  the  linguistic  bound- 
arj.  (Jf.  bIbo  H.  VaDdenhoven,  La  Langiie  Flamande,  Bruiellea,  1844.  The  last  investi. 
gation  IB  by  E.  Bramer,  in  RirchholTs  Forschungen  zur  deut.  Land-  u.  Volkakunde,  ii, 
1887,  Heft  2.  The  lioundarj  of  the  Flemwh  language  on  the  south  in  France  ia  mapped 
bj'  R.  Andr6e  in  Globus,  hit!,  18T9,  pp.  8-10  and  !6-2D.  Vide  also  G.  Lagnesu,  Eth- 
DOginie  des  Populations  du  Nord  de  la  France,  Rev.  d'Anth.,  1874,  pp.  S77-61!. 
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political  entity,  as  we  have  said  ;  and  northern  France  wontd  be 
far  more  thoronghl;  Teatonized  than  it  is  to-day.  In  order  to 
make  this  clear,  we  muBt  recall  the  topography  of  the  district  for 
a  moment.  From  the  Alps  in  western  Switzerland  a  spur  of 
moantainoas  country  of  very  indifferent  fertility,  known  as  the 
Ardennes  plateau,  extends  far  out  to  the  northwest,  its  axis  lying 
along  the  Franco-German  frontier,  as  our  map  of  the  geography 
of  France  shows.    This  area  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex 
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touching  Switzerland,  the  Rhine  forming  its  eastern  edge,  and 
its  base  lying  east  and  west  across  Belgium  a  little  north  of 
Brussels.  This  base  is  the  geographical  boundary  between  Flan- 
ders and  the  rugged  uplands.  Near  the  southern  point,  this  Ar- 
dennes plateau  rises  into  the  Vosges  Mountains.  The  major  part 
of  it  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  of  little  use  in  agricul- 
ture. Its  uplands  are  heavily  forested  ;  its  valleys  are  deep  and 
very  narrow.  This  plateau  is  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Alps  by  a  low  pass  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  known  as  the 
Gap  of  Belfort.  This  has  always  formed  the  main  pathway  of 
communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Seine,  the  Rhone,  and 
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the  Bhine,  from  the  time  of  Attila  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
William  I.  It  is  the  strategic  key  to  central  Europe.  The  only 
other  routes  from  France  to  Gfermany  cut  straight  across  the  diffi- 
cult Ardennes  plateau,  following  either  the  valleys  of  the  MeuBe 
or  the  Moselle  shown  on  our  map.  These  valleys  are  both  ex- 
tremely fertile,  but  narrow  and  easy  of  defense.  Sedan  commands 
the  one  and  Metz  the  other.  This  depression  at  Belfort  has 
played  quite  a  unique  part  in  the  natural  history  of  £!uroi>e  as 
well  as  in  its  military  campaigns.  It  is  the  only  route  by  which 
southern  flora  and  fauna  could  penetrate  to  the  north,  since  they 
could  not  traverse  the  Alpine  highlands.  The  parallel  is  con- 
tinued by  the  constant  counter-migration  of  southern  culture  over 
the  same  way,  evinced  in  archaeology  and  history.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  anthropology  this  Oap  of  Belfort  should  be  equally 
important.* 

This  Ardennes  plateau  is  the  core  of  a  considerable  popu- 
lation, which  is  primarily  of  the  Alpine  racial  type.  It  is  an 
anthropological  table-land  of  broad- headedness,  surrounded  on 
every  side  except  the  south,  where  it  touches  the  Alps,  by  more 
dolichocephalic  populations.  Turn  for  a  moment  to  our  map  on 
page  440.  Notice  the  wing  of  dark  tint  extending  up  to  Luxem* 
burg  from  Belfort.  Observe  how  it  is  eroded  on  the  east  along 
the  Rhine  Valley,  and  toward  Paris  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Isle  de  France.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Vosges  Moantains  the 
cephalic  index  rises  87;  in  the  valleys  of  the  Meuae  and  the 
Moselle  it  falls  to  83.  f  The  Germanic  tribes  in  their  ceaseless 
wanderings  are  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon  beyond  question. 
It  is  evident  that  for  Teutonism  to  enter  France,  it  must  pass 
through  the  Gap  of  Belfort,  around  north  through  Flanders,  or 
follow  the  valleys  above  mentioned.  All  three  of  these  it  has 
certainly  done  in  the  anthropological  sense.  It  has  overflowed 
along  each  of  these  channels,  traversing  the  Alpine  racial  barrier. 
It  has  done  even  more.  Its  influence  is  manifest  even  in  the 
nooks  and  byways.  For  the  people  of  the  whole  region  are  well 
above  the  average  French  in  stature.  They  are  quite  Teutonic  in 
this  respect.  But  the  invaders  have  not  been  able  to  efface  that 
most  persistent  trait  of  the  primitive  population — the  broad, 
round  head.    Here,  as  in  the  Black  Forest,  just  across  the  Rhine, 

*  W.  Marshall,  Tierverbreitung,  in  KirfhofTs  Anleiiutig  zur  deiit  Londes-  u.  Volksfor- 
Hchung,  p.  266.  UooteliuB,  Verbindun^en  zwiechen  SkandiuaTieD  UDd  dem  oeHtIirfa«n 
Europa,  Archiv  tiir  AntK,  1891,  pp.  1-21. 

I  Tbe  authoritv  upon  thid  region  ia  Dr.  R.  Collignon.  Vide  his  Aothropologie  de  li 
Lorraine.  Nani'v,  1889;  eppeciuUv,  the  map  opposite  page  9,  showing  the  influence  of  tbe 
river  vallejs:  L'Anthropologie,  I,  1890,  p.  211  luq.  ;  and  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anth.,  Paris,  1881,  p. 
306;  ibid.,  1S83,  p.  4ft3.  Auerbach  gives  a  fine  description  of  tbe  geogM^hic«l  features  in 
Ueviie  de  Geographie,  Paris,  18e0-'91. 
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this  physical  characteristic  remains  as  a  witness  of  priority  of 
title  to  the  land. 

In  Belgium  itself,  lying  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the 
Ardennes  plateau,  the  contrast  between  the  upland  and  the 
plain  is  so  distinct,  and  it  coincides  so  closely  with  the  racial 
boundary  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons,  that  it  merits 
special  attention.    Language  here  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps 

Geoloay  and   Elevation 
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of  race.  As  our  three  maps  of  the  country  show  in  detail,  the 
Walloons  in  the  uplands  are  broader-headed  than  the  Flemings. 
They  are  distinctly  shorter  in  stature.*  Our  map  shows  how 
much  more  infrequent  blond  types  are  among  them  than  among 
the  Flemings.  It  is  curious  to  notice  this  Teutonism  of  Flanders 
and  the  Low  Countries.  It  denotes  the  utter  extermination  of  all 
traces  of  the  Spaniards,  despite  their  whilom  political  activities. 
Belgium  is  sharply  divided,  therefore,  into  two  halves,  following 
the  topographical  boundary  of  the  plateau  exactly,  except  in 
the  department  of  Hainault,  where  Walloons  are  found  in  the 
plains.    The  two  halves  of  Belgium  thus  indicated  differ  in  poll- 

*  Quetelet  long  ago  showed  tbis.      Vidf  Titeca,  Bull.  Sou.  d'Antbropologie  de  Bruielle<, 
Ti,  18S7,  p.  109,     HouzA  has  mapped  tlie  fUiure  in  ibid,  vi,  188T,  p.  278. 
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ticB,  language,  and  in  many  social  customs.     Que,  Flanders,  is 
cultivated  largely  by  tenant  farmers,  the  other  tilled  by  peasant 


proprietors.  So  clearly  drawn  is  the  line  of  division  that  many 
interesting  sociological  problems  may  best  be  investigated  here. 
These,  for  the  moment,  we  pass  by.     For  ua,  at  this  time,  the  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  division  is,  to  put  it  in  Dr.  Beddoe's  words,  that 
"  the  Walloons  and  their  hilly,  wooded  country  are  a  Belgic  cliff 
against  which  the  tide  of  advancing  Germanism  has  beaten  with 
small  effect,  while  it  has  swept  with  comparatively  little  resist- 
ance over  the  lowlands  of  Flanders  and  Alsace,  and  penetrated 
into  Normandy  and  Lorraine."  Had  it  not  been  for  this  geo- 
graphical area  of  isolation,  political  boundaries  would  have  been 
very  different  from  those  of  to-day.  Belgium  is  a  piece  of  pie- 
shaped  stop-gap  between  France  and  Germany.  Being  inter- 
nationally neutralized  in  the  military  sense,  it  covers  the  main 
line  of  contact  between  the  two  powerful  neighbors — the  plains 
of  Flanders.  This  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natural  scientist,  its  main 
excuse  for  separate  existence  as  a  political  entity.  The  Franco- 
Q«mian  hatred  is  nothing  but  a  family  quarrel  after  all  from  our 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  reality,  nevertheless,  for  historians.  The 
only  country  whose  population  is  really  homogeneous  is  the  tiny 
kingdom  of  Luxemburg  in  the  very  center  of  the  plateau,  scarcely 
more  than  a  dot  on  the  map.  It  deserves  its  independence  for  a 
like  reason  with  Belgium.  Were  Alsace-Lorraine  also  a  neutral- 
ized and  separate  kingdom,  the  prices  of  European  government 
bonds  would  be  considerably  higher  than  they  are  to-day. 

Let  us  now  return  to  France  again.  We  have  still  to  cover 
the  most  interesting  part  of  all  in  many  ways.  Caesar's  third 
division  of  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  Biver  southwest  to  the  Pyrenees, 
was  inhabited,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  Aquitani.  Strabo  adds  that 
these  people  were  akin  to  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  both  in  customs 
and  race.  Detailed  study,  however,  reveals  a  population  far  less 
homogeneous  than  these  statements  of  the  ancients  imply. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  physical  geography  of  France,  on 
page  135,  shows  that  this  Bouthwestem  section  is  centered  in  the 
broad,  fertile  valley  of  the  Garonne.  From  Bordeaux  in  every 
direction  spreads  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  in  France, 
favored  alike  in  soil  and  in  climate.  Ascending  the  river  valley,  it 
narrows  gradually  until  we  reach  a  low  pass,  leading  over  toward 
the  Mediterranean.  This  little  axis  of  fertility,  along  which  will 
run  the  projected  canal  to  unite  the  two  seacoasts  of  France,  divides 
the  plateaux  of  Auvergne  from  the  highlands  which  lie  along  the 
Pyrenees.  In  this  latter  region  fertility  decreases  as  we  approach 
the  Spanish  frontier  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  altitude, 
although  most  of  the  region  is  fairly  capable  of  supporting  a  con- 
siderable population.  The  only  extensive  area  which  is  extremely 
unfavorable  in  character  is  the  seacoast  department  of  Landes, 
along  the  Bay  of  Biscay  south  of  Bordeaux.  This  region  is  a  vast 
sandy  plain,  but  little  raised  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  a  flat  dis- 
trict underlaid  by  an  impermeable  clay  subsoil,  which  is,  except 
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iQ  midsummer,  a  great  fen  covered  with  rank  marsh  grasses. 
Without  artificial  drainage,  it  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  so  that  it 
remains  to-day  one  of  the  most  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the 
country.  As  a  whole,  then,  the  southwest  of  France  presents  the 
extremes  of  economic  attractiveness,  at  the  same  time  being  devoid 
of  those  geographical  barriers  which  elsewhere  have  strong-ly  in- 
fluenced the  movements  of  races. 

The  first  impression  conveyed  by  the  general  map  of  the 
cephalic  index  for  all  France,  in  respect  of  this  particnlar  re^on 
above  described,  is  that  here  at  last  all  correspondence  between 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  population 
ceases.  A  wedge  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  stock  centering  in 
the  uplands  of  Auvergne  pushes  its  way  toward  the  southwest  to 
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the  base  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  Alpine  offshoot  extends  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  sterile  plateau  of  Auvergne,  straight  across  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Garonne  and  deep  into  the  swamps  and  fens 
of  Landes.  While  the  geographical  trend  of  the  country  is  from 
southeast  to  northwest  parallel  to  the  Garonne,  the  population 
seems  to  be  striped  at  right  angles  to  it — namely,  in  the  direction 
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of  the  Paris-Bordeaux  axis  of  fertility.  At  the  northwest  appears 
the  lower  edge  of  the  broad-headedness  of  the  area  of  Brittany ; 
then  succeeds  a  belt  of  long  heads  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  to  the 


Ceplialic  Index,  r9-6. 

sonth  of  which  comes  the  main  feature — a  central  strip  of  the  Al- 
pine type  pushing  its  way  to  the  extreme  southwest,  as  we  have 
said.  The  portrait  herewith  is  a  good  example  of  the  last-named 
round-headed  type,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  population.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  racial  distribution  which  appears  to  be  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  the  laws  which  elsewhere  in  France  deter- 
mine the  ethnic  character  of  its  population. 

One  point  is  certain :  either  conditions  have  changed  wonder- 
fully since  Strabo's  time,  or  else  the  old  geographer  was  far  from 
being  a  discriminating  anthropologist,  when  he  described  the  peo- 
ple of  Aqaitaine  as  uniformly  Iberians,  both  in  race  and  in  customs. 
A  large  element  among  them  is  as  far  removed  from  the  Spaniards 
in  race  as  it  is  possible  in  Europe  to  be.  There  is,  as  our  map 
shows,  a  strip  all  along  the  Mediterranean  which  is  Iberically 
narrow-headed  and  oval-faced,  of  a  type  illustrated  in  our  portrait. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  department  of  Pyri?n^es-Ori  en  tales, 
shown  on  our  map  by  the  banded  white  area.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  France  where  the  Catalan  language  is  spoken  to-day,  as  we 
took  occasion  to  point  out  in  our  first  article.  This  population  in 
Roussillon  is  truly  Iberian  both  in  race  and  language ;  all  the  other 
peoples  of  Aquitaine  differ  from  the  Spaniards  in  both  respects.* 

*  Tbe  prime  authorii;  upon  this  part  of  France  is  ufcain  Dr.  Cullignan.  Fu/r  Mem. 
60c.  d'Aatb.,  Paria,  seriea  3,  i,  faac.  3  and  4.    Condensed  gtalement  of  his  r 
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Turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  map  of  head  form  on  pa^e  440, 
and  notice  the  curiooB  light-tinted  area  in  the  heart  of  this  south 
western  region.  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  f  onr  departments,  lying 
between  Limoges  on  the  northeast  and  Bordeaux  at  the  soutJi- 


west.  This  little  island  or  sink,  if  you  please,  of  loDg-headedness 
has  for  years  been  a  puzzle  to  anthropologists.  It  is  a  veritable 
outcrop  of  dolichocephaly  close  to  the  great  body  of  broad-head- 
edness  which  centers  in  Auvergne.  It  lies,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  that  axis  of  fertility  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  which  we  described  in  our  last  paper.  In  conformity 
with  tlie  law  of  differentiation  of  populations  which  holds  all 
through  the  north,  a  long-headed  people  is  found  in  the  plains- 
The  trouble  is  that  the  people  are  altogether  too  extreme.  The 
general  law  is  out-proved  by  it.  The  remoteness  of  this  spot  from 
any  other  great  center  of  long-headedness  constitutes  the  main 
point  of  interest.  Such  a  trait  ought  to  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  north  or  the  south  of  Europe.  Teutonic  intermixture  is 
not  a  competent  explanation  for  two  reasons.     In  the  first  place, 

Annalea  de  (iiographic,  Parin,  1898,  pp.  108-166.  Our  maps  are  adapted  from  this  latter 
eoiirce.  (r.  Lagne«u.  Ethnog^nie  des  PopuUllana  du  Sud-ouest  de  la  France,  in  Rerue 
d'Anth.,  \%~tl,  pp.  eoS-e^8,  gives  much  iDtereqtiDg  historical  material. 
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the  heads  are  often  more  Teutonic  in  form  than  thoee  of  the  peo- 
ples of  direct  Germanic  descent  along  the  Belgian  frontier ;  nay, 
more,  in  some  cantons  the  people  outdo  the  purest  Scandinavians 
in  this  respect.  This  region  is  also  separated  from  all  Teutonic 
centers  across  country  by  several  hundred  miles  of  broader-headed 
peoples.  That  disposes  of  the  theory  of  colonization  from  the 
north  across  France.  Could  the  Teutons  have  come  around  by 
sea,  then,  following  the  litus  Saxonicum  described  in  oar  last 
paper  ?  Obviously  not  so ;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  deepest  pit  of 
long-headedness  lies  far  inland,  about  the  city  of  P^rigueux.  If 
this  be  due  to  immigrants,  they  certainly  could  not  have  come  in 
ships.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  people  of  these  departments 
could  have  come  from  the  south,  an  offshoot  of  the  Mediterranean 
type  ?  If  80,  they  must  have  come  over  the  ^renees  or  else  across 
the  low  pass  down  the  course  of  the  Qaronne.  In  either  case  a 
great  dike  of  brachycephaly  must  have  been  heaped  up  behind 
them,  catting  off  all  connection  with  their  base  of  racial  supplies. 
And  then,  after  all,  we  do  not  place  too  much  reliance  in  any  case 
upon  theories  of  such  wholesale  bodily  migration  that  populous 
departments  among  the  largest  in  France  are  completely  settled 
in  a  moment.  Human  beings  in  masses  do  not,  as  my  friend 
Major  Livermore  has  pat  it,  play  leap-frog  across  the  map  in  that 
way,  save  under  great  provocation  or  temptation.  We  look  for 
slow-moving  causes,  not 
cataclysms,  just  as  the  ge-  -  -      -  - 

ologists  have  long  since 
learned  to  do. 

We  may  gain  an  idea  of 
the  reality  of  this  curious 
phenomenon  if  we  turn  to 
oar  second  map,  in  which 
the  same  region  is  charted 
in  great  detail.  The  head 
form  is  here  given  by  can- 
tons, small  administrative 
divisions  intermediate  be-         | — .  alctnkBI 

tween  the  department  and         I I  neutral  ,  ^B 

the  commune  or  township.         departmenial  boundaries 

The  location  of  the  capital 

cities  of  Limoges  and  P^rigueux,  on  both  maps,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  orient  himself  at  once.  The  "  key  "  shows  the  boundaries 
of  the  departments.  It  is  clear  that  a  series  of  concentric  circles  of 
increasing  long-headedness — that  is,  of  light  tints  upon  the  map — 
point  to  a  specific  area  where  an  extreme  human  type  is  prevalent 

History  offers  no  clew  to  the  situation.    The  country  in  ques- 
tion, in  Cffisar's  time,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  of 
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whose  racial  affinity  we  know  nothiBg.  On  the  west  dwelt  the 
Saotones  by  the  present  city  of  Saintes  (ancient  Saintooge).  The 
city  of  P^rigueux,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  province  of 
P^rigord,  marks  the  territory  of  the  Petrocorii  of  Roman  timee. 
The  proTiuce  of  Limousin  to  the  northeast  of  it  was  the  home  of 
the  Lemovices,  with  their  capital  at  the  modem  city  of  Limoges. 
Around  the  ancient  city  at  Bordeaux  lay  the  Bituriges  and 
their  allies  the  MeduUi  (M^oc).  Along  the  east  lay  the  Ar- 
vergni,  whence  the  name  Auvergne ;  together  with  a  number  of 
minor  tribes,  such  as  the  Cadurci,  giving  name  to  the  district  of 
Quercy  to-day.  Unless  the  population  has  shifted  extensively, 
contrary  to  all  ethnological  experience,  the  people  whose  physical 
origin  is  so  puzzling  to  us  included  the  tribes  of  the  Lemovices 
and  especially  the  Petrocorii.  For  these  two  covered  the  main 
body  of  uarrow-headedness  shown  upon  our  map,  extending  over 
two  thirds  of  the  department  of  Dordogne,  and  up  into  Haute- 
Vienne  and  Charente  beyond  the  city  of  Angoulgme.  It  appears 
as  if  we  had  to  do  with  two  tribes  whose  racial  origin  was  pro- 
foundly different  from  that  of  all  their  neighbors.  The  frontier 
on  the  southeast,  between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  Arverni,  seems 
to-day  to  have  been  the  sharpest  of  all.  In  places  there  is  a  sudden 
drop  of  over  five  units  in  cephalic  index  at  the  boundary  lines. 
This  means  a  change  of  type  almost  as  great  as  that  indicated  be- 
tween our  two  portraits  on  a  preceding  page.  This  is  especially 
marked  at  the  frontiers  of  the  two  modern  departments  of  Corr^ze 
and  Dordogne,  as  our  "  key  "  map  shows.  This  racial  boundary 
finds  no  parallel  in  distinctness  elsewhere  in  France,  save  between 
the  Bretons  and  Normans.  In  this  present  case,  the  people  are 
distinct  because  the  modern  boundaries  coincide  exactly  with  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  and  political  ones.  For  centuries  the  Ar- 
verjii  in  Co^r^ze  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Petrocorii  in 
P^rigord  oafSfe  days,  market  days,  at  the  paying  of  taxes,  or  ex- 
amination of  conscripts.  This  they  did  as  serfs  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  they  do  it  to-day  as  freemen  when  they  go  to  the  polls  to  vote. 
Each  has  looked  to  its  capital  city  for  all  social  inspiration  and 
support.  The  result  has  been  an  absence  of  intercourse,  with  its 
attendant  consequences.  Artificial  selection  has  sharpened  the 
contrasts  imposed  in  the  first  instance  by  differences  of  physical 
descent.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  political  boundaries 
are  competent  to  perpetuate  and  even  to  accentuate  naturtd 
peculiarities  due  to  race. 

Let  us  now  concentrate  our  attention  upon  these  two  peoples 
clustering  about  the  modem  cities  of  P^rigueux  and  Limoges 
respectively — separated  alike  from  all  their  neighbors  by  their 
long-headedness.  Closer  inspection  at  once  reveals  that  each  of 
these  two  cities  is  to-day  the  kernel  of  a  distinct  suhcenter  of 
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dolichocephaly ;  for  two  very  light-colored  areas  snrround  each 
city,  the  two  being  Beparated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  darker  tint 
upon  our  map.  Along  this  latter  line  the  cephalic  index  riees  ap- 
preciably. Thus,  for  example,  while  only  78  aboat  Limoges,  and 
76  or  77  in  Dordogne,  it  rises  on  this  boundary  line  to  80  and  81. 
In  other  words,  a  bridge  of  relative  broad  headedness  cuts  across 
the  map,  setting  apart  the  descendants  of  the  Lemovices,  at  Li- 
moges, from  those  of  their  contemporaries,  the  Petrocorii,  about 
Pdrigueux.  This  means  that  we  have  to  do  with  two  distinct 
spots  of  long-headedness — a  small  one  about  Limoges,  and  a  major 
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one  extending  all  about  P^rigneux  and  AngoulSme.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  this  division.  The  boundary  is  a  purely  natu- 
ral one,  and  deserves  a  moment's  attention. 

This  frontier  between  Haute-Vienne  and  Dordogne  lies  along 
the  crest  of  the  so-called  "  hills  of  Limousin,"  made  familiar  to  us 
already  in  another  connection.  It  marks  the  watershed  between 
the  two  great  river  systems  of  western  France,  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire.  Our  stature  map  of  Limousin  indicates  the  courses  of 
these  streams.  Here  is  a  true  parting  of  the  waters;  for  the 
Gbarente  flows  directly  to  the  sea  on  the  west;  the  affluents  of 
the  Loire  run  to  the  north ;  and  the  V^z^re,  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Garonne,  to  the  south.  These  hills  of  Limousin  are  the 
western  outposts  of  the  granitic  area  of  Auvergne;  and  just  here 
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the  country  chaDges  abruptly  to  a  calcareous  formation  along  the 
south  and  west.  The  district  is  accounted  the  very  poorest  in  all 
France.  Its  soil  is  worthless  even  for  grazing ;  the  water  is  bad, 
and  the  climate  harsh  and  rigorous. 

These  hills  of  Limousin,  as  we  pointed  out  in  a  preceding 
paper,  are,  bo  to  speak,  a  veritable  watershed  of  stature  as  well. 
The  bridge  of  relative  broad-headedness  we  have  described  as 
lying  along  this  line  is  but  one  among  several  peculiarities.  The 
I)eople  of  these  hills  are  among  the  shortest  in  all  Europe.  Im- 
agine a  community  whose  members  are  so  dwarfed  and  stunted 
by  misery  that  their  average  stature  is  only  aboat  five  feet  two 
inches  I  Many  cantons  exist  in  which  over  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
men  are  under  five  feet  three  inches  tall ;  and  a  few  where  two 
thirds  of  them  all  are  below  this  height,  with  nearly  ten  per  cent 
shorter  than  four  feet  eleven  inches.  With  women  shorter  than 
this  by  several  inches,  the  result  is  frightful.  Around  this  area 
we  find  concentric  circles  of  increasing  stature  as  the  river  courses 
are  descended  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people  becomes 
greater.  Within  it  the  regular  diet  of  boiled  chestnuts  and  bad 
water,  with  a  little  rye  or  barley ;  the  miserable  huts  unlighted  by 
windows,  huddled  together  in  the  deep  and  damp  valleys;  and  the 
extreme  poverty  and  ignorance,  have  produced  a  population  in 
which  nearly  a  third  of  the  men  are  physically  unfit  for  military 
service.  This  geographical  barrier,  potent  enough  to  produce  so 
degenerate  a  population,  lies,  as  we  have  said,  exactly  along  the 
boundary  between  the  descendants  of  the  Lemovices  about  Li- 
moges and  the  Petrocorii  about  F^rigueux.  To  make  it  plain 
beyond  question,  we  have  marked  the  stunted  area  upon  our  map 
of  cephalic  index.  The  correspondence  is  exact.  It  also  shows 
beyond  doubt  that  this  short  stature  is  a  product  of  environment 
and  not  of  race;  for  our  degenerate  area  overlies  all  types  of 
head  form  alike,  whether  Alpine  or  other. 

Here,  then,  is  an  anthropological  as  well  as  a  geographical 
boundary,  separating  our  long-headed  tribes  from  one  another. 
Without  going  into  details,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  complexions 
change  as  well.  To  the  north  and  east  about  Limoges  the  blond 
characteristics  rise  to  an  absolute  majority,  especially  among  the 
women  ;  in  the  contrary  direction,  about  P^rigueux,  the  propor- 
tion of  brunettes  increases  considerably.  In  short,  the  general 
association  of  characteristics  is  such  as  to  prove  that  among  the 
Lemovices  there  is'  a  considerable  infusion  of  Teutonic  blood. 
They  are  the  extreme  vanguard  of  the  Germanic  invaders  who 
have  come  in  from  the  northeast.  That  accounts  at  once  for  their 
long-headedness.  Similar  to  them  are  the  populations  west  of 
Bordeaux  in  Mt^doc  {vide  key  map).  They  also  are  remnants  of 
the  same  blond,  tall,  long-headed  type ;  but  they  have  come  around 
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by  sea.  They  are  part  of  the  Saxon  hordes  which  have  touched 
all  along  the  coast  of  Brittany.  These  last  people,  settled  in  the 
beaatiful  M^doc  and  Bordelais  vine  country,  protected  by  their 
peninsular  position,  are  among  the  tallest  peasantry  of  the  south- 
west. They  are,  without  doubt,  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the 
Medulli  and  of  the  Nitiobrigea  Cubi  and  Vivisci  of  early  times. 
But  between  these  two  colonies  of  the  Teutons,  about  Limoges 
and  in  M^doc  respectively,  lies  the  one  whose  origin  we  have  not 
yet  traced.  The  Petrocorii  about  P4rigueux,  who  were  they  ?  If 
they  also  are  of  Teutonic  descent,  why  are  they  not  blond  ?  This 
they  most  certainly  are  not,  for  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  popu- 


Alpikb  Type.     Landex.     Cephalic  Index,  90'4, 

lation  of  Dordogne  is  the  high  proportion  of  black  hair,  rising  in 
some  cantons  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  This  is  very  remarkable 
in  itself,  as  even  in  Italy  and  Spain  really  black  hair  is  much  less 
frequent.  This  characteristic  for  a  time  gave  color  to  the  theory 
that  this  great  area  of  dolichocephaly  was  due  to  the  relics  of  the 
Saracen  army  of  Abder-RhamaD,  shattered  by  Charles  Martel  at 
the  battle  of  Tours.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  Berber  blood 
was  thereby  infused  into  the  peasantry ;  but  this  explanation  does 
not  suffice  to  account  for  other  peculiarities,  which  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation reveals.* 

The  most  curious  and  significant  trait  of  these  long-headed 
people  in  Dordogne  remains  to  be  mentioned.  A  harmonic  long 
and  narrow  head  ought  normally  to  be  accompanied  by  an  elon- 
gated oval  visage.     In  the  Teutonic  race  especially,  the  cheek 

*  G,  Lagneau.  On  the  Saracens  in  France.  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society, 
UmdoD,  vol.  iii,  pp.  197  «rq. 
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boneB  are  not  promiDent,  so  tliat  an  even  smooth  ontline  of  the 
face  results.  In  the  Dordogne  population,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faces  in  many  cases  are  almost  as  broad  as  in  the  normal  Alpine 
round-headed  type.     In  other  words,  they  are  strongly  dishar- 


Cito-MioNON  Tri'E.    Dordojne.    Cephalic  Index,  78 ±. 

moaic.  To  make  this  clear,  compare  the  two  heads  shown  in  our 
illustrations.*  Notice  at  once  how  the  Cro-Magnon  head  is  de- 
veloped posteriorly  as  compared  with  the  Alpine  type.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  our  second  portrait  on  the  next  page. 
Observe  also  how  in  the  front  view  the  cranium  narrows  at  the 
top  like  a  sugar  loaf,  at  the  very  place  where  the  Alpine  type  is 
most  broad.  Yet  despite  this  long  head,  the  face  is  proportioned 
much  more  like  the  broad-visaged  Alpine  type  than  after  the 
model  of  the  young  woman's  face  on  page  441.  Hers  is  a  truly 
normal  and  harmonic  dolichocephalic  type. 

In  our  Dordogne  peasant  there  are  many  other  minor  features 
which  need  not  concern  us  here.  The  skull  is  very  low- vaulted; 
the  brow.ridges  are  prominent ;  the  nose  is  well  formed,  and  less 
broad  at  the  nostrils  than  in  the  Alpine  type.  These,  coupled 
with  the  prominent  cheek  bones  and  the  powerful  masseter 
muscles,  give  a  peculiarly  rugged  cast  to  the  countenance.  It  is 
not,  however,  repellent ;  but  more  often  open  and  kindly  in  appear- 
ance. The  men  are  in  no  wise  peculiar  in  stature.  They  are  of 
medium  height,  rather  stocky  than  otherwise.  In  this  latter  re- 
spect they  show  the  same  susceptibility  to  environment  as  all 
their  neighbors :  they  are  tall  in  fertile  places  and  stunted  in  the 

*  For  the  ('ro-Hagnon  portraits  on  tbiM  aod  the  following  pagee  I  tun  indebted  to  Dr. 
CollignoD  faimself.    Tbesc  are  the  first,  1  think,  ever  published,  either  here  or  in  Europe. 
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less  prosperous  districts.  Lying  mainly  south  of  the  dwarfed 
areas  of  Limousin,  they  are  intermediate  between  its  miserable 
people  and  their  taller  neighbors  in  the  vine  country  about  Bor- 
deaux. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  they  are  not  a  degener- 
ate type  at  all.  The  peasants  are  keen  and  alert ;  often  contrast- 
ing favorably  with  the  rather  heavy-minded  Alpine  type  about 
them. 

The  people  we  have  described  above  agree  in  physical  charac- 
teristics with  but  one  other  type  of  men  known  to  anthropologists. 
This  is  the  celebrated  Cro-Magnon  race,  long  ago  identified  by 
archffiologists  as  having  inhabited  the  southwest  of  Europe  in 
prehistoric  times.  As  early  as  1858  human  remains  began  to  be 
discovered  by  Lartet  and  others  in  this  region.  Workmen  on  a 
railway  in  the  valley  of  the  V^zfere,  shown  on  our  map,  un- 
earthed near  the  little  village  of  Les  Eyzi^s  the  complete  skele- 
tons of  six  individuals — three  men,  two  women,  and  a  child.  This 
was  the  celebrated  cave  of  Cro-Magnon.  In  the  next  few  years 
many  other  similar  archaeological  discoveries  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood were  mada  A  peasant  in  the  upper  Garonne  Valley, 
near  Saint-(>audens,  found  a  large  human  bone  in  a  rabbit  hole. 
On  excavating,  the  remains  of  seventeen  individuals  were  found 
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buried  together  in  the  cave  of  Aurignac.  At  Laugerie  Basse, 
again  in  the  V^zfere  Valley,  a  rich  find  was  made.  In  the  cave  of 
Baumes-Chaudes,  just  across  in  Loztre,  thirty-five  human  crania 
with  portions  of  skeletons  were  unearthed.  These  were  the  clas- 
sical discoveries;  the  evidence  of  their  remains  has  been  com- 
pletely verified  since  tlien  from  all  over  Europe.  In  no  district, 
however,  are  the  relics  of  this  type  so  plentiful  as  here  in  Dor- 
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dogne.  Eight  sepulcbral  caves  have  been  discovered  within  as 
many  miles  of  the  village  of  Les  Eyzifes  alone  in  the  V^zfere  val- 
ley. Because  of  this  geographical  concentration  of  a  peculiar 
type  in  this  region,  it  has  become  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cro- 
Magnon  race,  since  in  the  cave  of  this  name  the  most  perfect 
specimens  were  found. 

The  geographical  evidence  that  here  in  Dordogne  we  have  to 
do  with  the  real  Cro-Magnon  race  is  fnlly  soBtained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  physical  characteristics  of  liie  crania  here  discov- 
ered in  these  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  V^zfere  with  the  peculiar 
living  type  we  have  above  described.  The  original  Cro-Magnon 
race  was  extremely  dolichocephalic ;  as  long-headed,  in  fact,  as 
the  modern  African  negroes  or  the  Australians. ^  The  cranial 
indices  varied  from  70  to  73,  corresponding  to  a  cephalic  index 
on  the  living  head  between  72  and  75.  This  was  and  is  the 
starting  point  for  the  theory  that  the  *Mediterranean  popxUationi 
are  an  offshoot  and  development  from  the  African  negro.  The 
only  other  part  of  Europe  where  so  low  an  index  has  been  located 
in  the  living  population  is  in  Corsica,  where  it  desoends  almost 
to  this  level.  The  people  of  Dordogne  do  not  to-day  range  quite 
as  long-headed  as  this,  the  average  for  the  extreme  commune  of 
Champagnac  being  T<i.  This  difference  need  not  concern  ns,  how- 
ever, for  within  the  whole  population  are  a  large  proportion 
with  indexes  far  below  this  figure.  Close  proximity  to  the  very 
brachycephalic  Alpine  type,  just  over  the  line  in  Corrfeze,  would 
account  for  a  great  deal  larger  difference  even  than  this.  Prob- 
ability of  direct  descent  becomes  almost  certainty  when  we  add 
that  the  Cro-Magnon  head  was  strongly  disharmonic,  and  very 
loW'Skulled.  The  modern  population  does  not  equal  its  pro- 
genitora  in  this  last  respect,  but  it  approaches  it  so  distinctly  as 
to  show  a  former  tendency  in  this  direction.  The  skull  was  elon- 
gated at  the  back  in  the  same  way — a  distinguishing  trait  which 
appears  prominently  upon  comparison  of  the  profile  view  of  a 
modem  Cro-Magnon  type  with  that  of  its  Alpine  neighbors,  as 
we  have  already  observed.  The  brows  were  strongly  developed, 
the  eye  orbits  were  low,  the  chin  prominent.  The  noted  anthio- 
pologist,  De  Quatrefages,  prophesied  what  one  of  these  types  ought 
to  look  like  in  the  flesh.  I  give  his  description  in  his  own  words, 
that  its  agreement  with  the  facial  type  above  represented  may 
be  noted:  "The  eye  depressed  beneath  the  orbital  vault;  the 

•  Quntrefages  luid  [lamy,  Cranift  Eihnica,  p,  46  ttq.  See  sJao  Qu8tref»gs8,  The  Human 
Species,  in  Appletons'  Intemutional  Scientific  Kerie.".  The  best  collection  of  niRlerial  in 
amall  compass,  with  references,  is  givea  bv  Salmon  in  Revue  Uensaelle  de  I'^cole  d'  An. 
tbropolof^e,  V,  18UB,  pp.  IBS  and  214  srij.  Bertrand,  in  La  Qaule  avant  les  Gaokiis,  Parif, 
1801,  hoa  mapped  these  finds  of  the  reindeer  petjod.  The  correspondence  with  oar  modem 
papulation  is  verr  close. 
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nose  straight  rather  than  arched,  the  lips  somewhat  thick,  the 
maxillary  (jaw  and  cheek)  hones  fitronglj  developed,  the  com- 
plexion very  brown,  the  hair  very  dark  and  growing  low  on 
the  forehead — a  whole  which,  withoat  heing  attractive,  was  in 
no  way  repulsive."  * 

The  prehistoric  antiquity  of  the  Cro-Magnon  type  in  this 
region  is  attested  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
people  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  metals ;  they  were  in  the 
same  stage  of  culture  as,  perhaps  even  lower  than,  the  American 
aborigines  at  the  coming  of  Columbus.  Their  implements  were 
fashioned  entirely  of  stone,  although  it  was  often  cunningly 
chipped  and  even  polished.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  arts, 
either  of  agriculture  or  the  domestication  of  animals,  in  both  of 
which  they  were  far  below  the  culture  of  the  native  tribes  of 
Africa  at  the  present  day.  Additional  proof  of  their  antiquity 
was  offered  by  the  animal  remains  found  intermingled  with  the 
hnman  bones.  The  climate  must  have  been  very  different  from 
that  of  the  present,  for  many  of  the  fauna  then  living  in  the 
region,  such  as  the  reindeer,  are  now  confined  to  the  cold  regions 
of  northern  Europe.  To  be  sure,  the  great  mammals,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  mastodon,  the  cave  bear,  and  hyena,  had  already  be- 
come extinct.  They  were  contemporaneous  with  a  still  more  an- 
cient and  uncultured  type  of  man,  whose  remains  occur  in  a  lower 
geological  stratum.  This  Cro-Magnon  race  is  not  of  glacial 
antiquity,  yet  the  distribution  of  mammals  was  markedly  differ- 
ent ^om  that  of  to-day.  Thus  of  nineteen  species  found  in  the 
Cro-Magnon  cave,  ten  no  longer  existed  in  southern  Europe. 
They  had  migrated  with  the  change  of  climate  toward  the  north. 
The  men  alone  seem  to  have  remained  in  or  near  their  early  settle- 
ments, through  all  the  changes  of  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his- 
tory. It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  known  of  a  per- 
sistency of  population  unchanged  through  thousands  of  years. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  this  Cro-Magnon  type  was 
origln^ly  restricted  to  this  little  region  alone.  Its  geographical 
extension  was  once  very  wide.|  The  classical  skull  of  Engis,  in 
Belgium,  so  well  described  by  Huxley  in  Man's  Place  in  Nature, 
was  of  this  type.  It  has  been  located  in  places  all  the  way  from 
Tagolsheim  and  Bollwiller  in  Alsace  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 
Ranke  asserts  that  it  occurs  to-day  in  the  hills  of  Thuringia,  and 
was  a  prevalent  type  there  in  the  past.  Its  extension  to  the  south 
and  west  was  equally  wide.  It  was  the  type  common  among  the 
extinct  Quanches  of  the  Canary  Islands.    Dr.  ColUgnon  has  iden- 

•  For  description  of  mociem  representativw  of  tliis  ii-[)e,  vide  Quairefapea,  in  Bulletins 
Sociitf  d'ADthrapo1o)^e,  18T6,  pp.  40S-417. 

I  Dr.  Vemeau.     La  Race  Cro-Hagnoa,  in  Revue  d'Anthropologle,  1880,  p.  10  »fq. 
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tiSed  it  in  northern  Africa.  From  all  these  places  it  has  now  dis- 
appeared more  or  leas  completely.  Only  in  two  or  three  other 
localities  does  it  still  form  an  appreciable  element  in  the  living 
population.  There  is  one  ontcrop  of  it  in  a  small  spot  in  Landes, 
farther  to  the  southwest,  and  another  away  up  in  Brittany,  in 
that  peculiar  population  at  Lannion  which  we  left  in  our  last 
article  with  a  promise  to  return  to  it.  On  the  island  of  OloroQ  off 
the  west  coast  there  seems  to  be  a  third  survival.  A  very  ancient 
type  has  also  been  described  by  Virchow  in  the  islands  oS  north- 
em  Holland,  which  is  quite  likely  of  similar  descent. 

In  all  these  cases  of  survival  above  mentioned,  geographical 
iBolation  readily  accounts  for  the  phenomenon.  Is  that  also  a 
competent  explanation  for  this  clearest  case  of  all  in  our  popula- 
tion in  Uordogne  ?  Why  should  these  peasants  be  of  such  direct 
prehistoric  descent  as  to  put  every  ruling  house  in  Europe  to 
shame  ?  Has  the  population  persisted  simply  by  virtue  of  num- 
bers, this  having  been  the  main  center  of  its  dispersion  iu  pre- 
historic times  ?  Or  is  it  because  of  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances of  environment  ?  It  certainly  is  not  due  to  isolation 
alone,  for  this  region  has  been  overrun  with  all  sorts  of  invaders, 
during  historic  times  at  least,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Saracens 
and  the  English.  Nor  is  it  due  to  economic  unattractiveuess ;  for^ 
be  it  firmly  fixed  in  mind,  the  Cro-Magnon  type  is  not  localized 
in  the  sterile  Limousin  hills,  with  their  miserable  stunted  popu- 
lation. It  is  found  to-day  jast  to  the  southwest  of  them  in  a  fairly 
open,  fertile  country,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux, 
These  peasants  are  not  degenerate ;  they  are,  in  fact,  of  goodly 
height,  aa  indeed  they  should  be  to  conform  to  the  Cro-Magnon 
type.  In  order  to  determine  the  particular  cause  of  this  persist- 
ence of  an  ancient  race,  we  must  broaden  our  horizon  once  more, 
after  this  detailed  analysis  of  Dordogne,  and  consider  the  whole 
southwest  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Brittany  as  a  unit.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  explanation  for  the  peculiar  anomalies  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Alpine  stock  hereabouts  may  at  the  same 
time  offer  a  clew  to  the  problem  of  the  Cro-Magnon  type  beside  it. 

The  main  question  before  us,  postponed  until  the  conclusion 
of  our  study  of  the  Dordogne  population,  is  this :  Why  has  the 
Alpine  race  in  the  southwest  of  France,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rule  for  all  the  rest  of  Gaul,  spread  itself  out  in  such  a  pecul- 
iar way  clear  across  the  Garonne  Valley  and  up  to  the  Pyrenees  ? 
It  lies  at  right  angles  with  the  river  valley  instead  of  along  it.  In 
other  words,  why  is  not  the  Alpine  type  isolated  in  the  unattract- 
ive area  of  Auvergne  instead  of  overflowing  the  fertile  plains  of 
Aquitaine  P  The  answer  is,  I  think,  simple.  Here  in  this  utter- 
most part  of  France  is  a  last  outlet  for  expansion  of  the  Alpine 
race  repressed  on  every  side  by  an  aggressive  alien  population. 
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It  has  merely  expanded  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
Alpine  type  in  Anvergne,  increasing  in  nnmbetB  faster  than  the 
meager  means  of  support  offered  by  Nature,  has  by  force  of  num- 
bers pushed  its  way  irresistibly  out  across  Aqnitaine,  crowding  its 
former  possessors  to  one  side.  Certainly  this  is  true  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, for  here  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  population  changes 
suddenly,  as  we  shall  see  in  oor  next  paper  on  the  Basques.  On 
the  other  side  at  the  north  lies,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  second 
primitive  population,  less  changed  from  the  prehistoric  type  than 
any  other  in  E^J^ope.  This  Cro-Magnon  race  has  been  preserved 
apparently  by  the  dike  of  the  Limousin  hills  with  their  miserable 
population;  for  these  hills  have  cut  across  the  Paris-Bordeanz 
axis  of  fertility  fmd  have  stopped  the  Teutonic  race  at  the  city  of 
Limoges  from  expanding  farther  in  this  direction — that  is  to  say, 
economic  attraction  having  come  to  an  end,  immigration  ceased 
with  it.  The  intrusive  Teutonic  race  has  therefore  been  debarred 
from  this  main  avenue  of  approach  by  land  into  Aquitaine.  The 
competition  has  been  narrowed  down  to  the  Alpine  and  Cro- 
Magnon  types  alone.  Hence  the  former,  orerfiowing  its  source  in 
Auvergne,  has  spread  in  a  generally  southwestern  direction  with 
slight  opposition.  It  could  not  extend  itself  to  the  southeast,  for 
the  Mediterranean  type  was  strongly  intrenched  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  was  in  fact  pushing  its  way  over  the  low  pass  into 
Aquitaine  from  that  direction.  The  case  is  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  Burgundy,  for  in  both  instances  a  bridge  of  Alpine  broad- 
headedness  cuts  straight  across  a  river  valley  open  to  a  narrow- 
headed  invasion  at  both  ends.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  both 
this  bridge  is  a  last  remnant  of  broad-headedness  which  would 
have  covered  the  whole  valley  had  it  not  been  invaded  from  both 
sides  by  other  competitors. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  complexity  of  the  racial 
relations  hereabouts.  We  have  identified  the  oldest  living  race 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  most  primitive  language  in 
Europe — the  Basque — is  spoken  near  by.  It  will  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  paper. 


In  his  journeyiufcs  in  the  Zambesi  country,  Africa.  Captaiu  A.  St.  H. 
Gibbons  found  an  ancient  and  interesting  custom  prevailin]^  at  Nalolo  of 
investing  the  eldest  surviving  sister  of  the  ruling  king  with  the  prerogatives 
of  a  queen,  without  whone  advice  and  sanction  her  brother  can  not  give 
effect  to  any  important  measure  in  the  government  of  the  slate.  In  minor 
local  matters  she  in  her  own  district  reigns  supreme,  holds  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  her  subjects,  and  is  at  liberty  to  wed  or  depose  a  husband 
at  will.  The  present  Makwai,  or  queen,  from  whom  six  husbands  have 
been  removed  in  ways  not  natural,  is  described  by  the  author  as  having  a 
mixed  character,  being  uoscrupuloua  and  very  polite. 
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NEW  QUESTIONS  IN  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bt  T.  D.  CBOTtlEKS,  M.  D. 

THE  Btartling  revelations  in  the  scientific  world  are  repeated 
in  some  degree  in  the  sadden  opening  up  of  a  new  territory 
of  medico-legal  science,  the  jurisprndence  of  iuebriety.  Within 
five  years  the  question  of  the  mental  soundness  of  the  inebriate 
and  his  capacity  to  act  or  reason  normally  has  been  raised  with 
increasing  frequency  in  a  great  variety  of  criminal  and  civil 
cases.  The  rapid  advances  in  i)sychological  studies  fully  sustain 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  scientific  inquiry  in  this  field.  The 
medical  profession  has  been  suddenly  called  to  determine  facts 
and  their  meaning,  and  give  advice  along  this  new  line  of  in- 
quiry, without  precedent,  and  opposed  by  public  opinion  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice,  and  hence  are  often  plnnged  into  great 
doubt  and  confusion.  As  a  result,  the  strangest  theories  prevail 
as  to  what  inebriety  is  and  is  not,  theories  of  moral  and  legal 
accountability  and  responsibility,  that  presuppose  a  degree  of 
psychological  knowledge  that  can  only  be  obtained  after  cen- 
turies of  farther  study. 

To>day  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  awaiting  trial  or  sen- 
tence for  crime  committed  when  poisoned  by  alcohol.  There  are 
hundreds  of  business  contracts  disputed  and  contested  by  law, 
made  when  the  parties  were  intoxicated.  There  are  hundreds  of 
wills  whose  validity  is  questioned  for  the  same  reason.  There 
are  hundreds  of  divorce  suits  where  the  inebriety  of  the  parties  is 
the  vital  question  on  which  the  issue  of  the  case  tarna. 

Although  these  topics  have  so  recently  come  into  medico- 
legal notice,  and  are  so  complicated  with  theories  and  super- 
stitions, yet  they  have  already  divided  into  three  distinct  theories 
or  points  of  view  : 

First,  the  ethical  and  vtoral  view,  which  seeks  an  explanation 
of  inebriety  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  opinions  of 
theologians  and  metaphysicians.  This  view  asserts  that  inebriety 
is  only  a  phase  of  moral  depravity  innate  in  every  life,  and  one 
that  is  susceptible  of  great  growth  and  development,  by  willful 
neglect  and  gratification  of  all  the  animal  instincts.  Medico- 
legally  the  remedy  is  severe  punishment,  increased  responsibility, 
prayer,  conversion,  and  the  application  of  moral  suasion. 

The  second  is  the  legal  view,  which  is  practically  an  outcome 
or  result  of  the  moral  theory.  It  twsumes  that  inebriety  is  a 
phase  of  savagery  or  the  inborn  tendency  to  lawlessness  and 
giving  up  of  all  control  and  restraint ;  or  the  indulgence  of  the 
lower  passions  regardless  of  society,  law,  and  order.  The  l^al 
remedy  is  severe  punishment,  increased  penalties,  and  suffering. 
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The  theory  is  to  develop  the  higher  nature  of  man  by  caasing 
pain  and  enSering  in  the  lower  nature;  in  this  way  to  rouse  up 
the  brain  and  will  power  to  regain  control  of  the  animal  part. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Coke,  of  England,  held  that  in- 
ebriety always  aggravated  the  offense,  and  the  punishment  should 
rather  be  increased.  This  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  the  legal 
view  of  inebriety  up  to  very  recent  times. 

The  third  theory  is  the  scieTttijic  and  medical  view.  This 
affirms  inebriety  to  be  a  physical  condition,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  often  inherited  and  also  acquired ;  that  this  physical 
condition  is  always  a  disease,  a  modified  or  pronounced  form  of 
insanity.  In  other  cases  it  is  a  positive  symptom  of  insanity ; 
also,  it  is  a  form  of  brain  degeneration  that,  like  other  diseases, 
has  distinct  causes,  development,  prioress,  and  decline.  It  is 
also  urged  that  the  continuous  use  of  alcohol  always  causes  dis- 
turbances of  brain  circulation,  and  is  followed  by  brain  conges- 
tioD,  brain  paralysis,  and  impaired  senses ;  the  result  of  which 
is  incapacity  to  realize  the  nature  and  character  of  acts,  the 
jndgment  is  defective,  and  the  control  is  lessened  and  is  not  nor- 
mal. Medico-legally  this  theory  regards  the  inebriate  as  diseased 
and  incapacitated  to  act  sanely,  to  be  treated  as  s  sick  man  and 
placed  under  medical  and  legal  care  and  control,  until  recovery 
or  for  life. 

The  first  two  theories  assume  perfect  sanity  in  all  cases  of 
inebriety,  and  assert  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  more  severe  punish- 
ment, and  accountability  to  law  and  society.  The  third  theory 
recognizes  a  physical  condition,  and  demands  a  scientific  study  of 
each  case  before  the  remedy  or  treatment  can  be  determined. 
Another  theory  has  been  asserted,  that  in  some  cases  inebriety 
was  a  vice  at  first,  then  later  a  disease;  that  in  some  cases 
punishment  is  the  remedy,  and  in  others  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment. Such  are  some  of  the  theories  and  standpoints  from  which 
the  subject  of  inebriety  is  approached  medico-legally. 

The  coofusion  and  doubt  of  the  exact  nature  of  inebriety  is 
due  in  a  large  part  to  the  failure  to  study  these  cases  independ- 
ently. The  dictum  of  judges,  the  teachings  of  theologians,  news- 
paper views,  and  public  opinion,  are  too  often  the  sources  from 
which  medical  men  derive  their  views.  This  was  very  apparent 
in  a  contested  will  case,  where  five  medical  men  testified  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  a  chronic  inebriate  who  willed  his  property  to  a 
mistress.  The  judge  declared  he  should  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  decide  the  man  unsound  and  incapable.  A  man  set  fire  to  a 
church  without  apparent  motive.  Three  physicians  swore  to  his 
sanity,  although  he  had  delirium  tremens  repeatedly  and  was  a 
chronic  inebriate,  and  intoxicated  at  the  time.  The  jury  decided 
otherwise. 
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QueBtioQB  involving  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  iaebriatee 
can  never  be  determined  by  any  metaphysical  theory  of  mind  or 
morale. 

One  of  the  very  obscure  qneetiona  which  have  recently  come 
into  legal  prominence  has  been  called  the  alcoholic  trance  state. 
The  frequent  statement  of  prisoners  in  court,  that  they  did  not 
remember  anything  about  the  crime  they  are  accused  of,  appears 
from  scientific  study  to  be  a  psychological  fact. 

It  ia  well  hnown  to  students  of  mental  science  that  in  certain 
unknown  brain  states  memory  is  palsied,  and  fails  to  note  the 
events  of  life  and  surroundings.  Like  the  somnambulist,  the 
person  may  seem  to  realize  his  surroundings  and  be  conscious  of 
his  acts,  and  later  he  unable  to  recall  anything  which  has  hap- 
pened. These  blanks  of  memory  occur  in  many  disordered  states 
of  the  brain  and  body,  but  are  usually  of  such  short  duration 
as  not  to  attract  attention.  Sometimes  events  that  occur  in 
this  state  may  be  recalled  afterward,  but  usually  they  are  total 
blanks.  The  most  marked  blanks  of  memory  have  been  noticed 
in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  inebriety.  When  they  occur  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  called  alcoholic  trances,  and  are  always  associated 
with  excessive  use  of  spirits.  Such  cases  are  noted  in  persons 
who  use  spirits  continuously,  and  who  go  about  acting  and  talk- 
ing sanely  although  giving  some  evidence  of  brain  failure,  yet 
seem  to  realize  their  condition  and  surroundings.  Some  time 
after,  they  wake  up  and  deny  all  recollection  of  acts  or  events 
for  a  certain  period  in  the  past.  This  period  to  them  begins  at  a 
certain  point  and  ends  hours  or  days  after,  the  interval  of  which 
is  a  total  blank,  like  that  of  unconscious  sleep.  Memory  and 
certain  brain  functions  are  suspended  at  this  time,  while  the 
other  brain  activities  go  on  as  usual. 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  criminal  inebriates  who  claim 
loss  of  memory  as  a  defense  for  their  acts  are  the  alcoholic  de- 
ments. These  are  chronic  inebriates  who  have  used  spirits  to 
excess  for  years.  This,  with  bad  training  in  early  life,  bad  sur- 
roundings, and  bad  nutrition,  have  made  them  of  necessity  un- 
sound, suffering  from  many  and  complex  brain  defects.  Such 
persons  are  always  more  or  less  without  consciousness  or  realiza- 
tion of  their  acts.  They  act  automatically,  only  governed  by  the 
lowest  and  most  transient  impulses.  Crimes  of  all  kinds  are  gen- 
erally accidents  growing  out  of  the  surroundings,  without  premed- 
itation or  plan.  They  are  incapable  of  sane  reasoning  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  results  of  their  conduct.  The  crime  is  unreasoning, 
and  general  indifference  marks  all  their  acts  afterward.  The 
crime  is  along  lines  of  previous  conduct,  and  seldom  strange  or 
unusual.  The  claim  of  no  memory  in  such  cases  has  always  a 
reasonable  basis  of  truth  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  perstm. 
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The  eecond  sronp  of  crimiaals  Trho  claim  do  memory  are 
those  where  the  crime  is  oniiaiia],  extraordinary,  and  unforeseen. 
In  such  cases  the  trance  condition  may  have  been  present  for 
some  time  before  and  escaped  any  special  notice,  except  the  mere 
statement  of  the  person  that  be  conld  not  recollect  his  euzts.  The 
nnnsnal  natnre  of  the  crime,  committed  by  persons  who  never 
before  by  act  or  thought  gave  any  indication  of  it,  is  always  a 
factor  snstaining  the  claim  of  no  memory.  The  explosive,  un- 
reasoning character  of  crime  always  points  to  mental  nnaoand- 
ness  and  incapacity  of  control. 

A  third  gronp  of  criminals  nrge  this  statement  of  no  memory. 
They  are  positive  inebriate,  drinking  to  excess,  bnt  not  to  atnpor, 
who  enddenly  commit  crime  with  the  most  idiotic  coolness  and 
indifference,  never  manifesting  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the 
act  as  wrong,  or  likely  to  be  followed  by  punishment.  Crime 
committed  is  never  concealed,  and  the  criminal's  after  conduct 
and  appearance  give  no  intimation  that  he  is  aware  of  what  he 
has  done.  These  cases  have  been  termed  moral  paralytics,  and 
the  claim  of  the  trance  state  may  be  true. 

A  fourth  groop  of  cases  where  memory  is  claimed  to  be 
absent  occurs  in  dipeomaniaoB  and  periodical  inebriates,  who  have 
distinct  free  intervals  of  sobriety.  This  class  begin  to  drink  to 
great  excess  at  once,  then  drink  less  for  a  day  or  more,  and  begin 
as  violently  as  ever  again.  In  this  short  interval  of  moderate 
drinking  some  crime  is  committed  of  which  they  claim  not  to 
have  any  recollection. 

Other  cases  have  been  noted  where  a  condition  of  mental  irri- 
tation or  depression  preceded  the  drink  explosion,  and  the  crime 
was  committed  during  this  premonitory  period  and  before  they 
drank  to  excess.  The  strong  probability  of  trance  at  this  period 
is  sustained  by  the  epileptic  character  of  sach  conduct  afterward. 
The  trance  state  may  be  justly  termed  a  species  of  awra,  or  brain 
paralysis,  which  precedes  the  explosion. 

In  some  instances,  before  the  drink  storm  comes  on,  the  per- 
son's mind  would  be  filled  with  the  most  intense  suspicions, 
fears,  delusions,  and  exhibit  a  degree  of  irritation  and  perturba- 
tion unusual  and  unaccountable.  Intense  excitement  or  depression, 
from  no  apparent  cause,  prevails,  and  during  this  period  some 
crime  may  be  committed ;  then  comes  the  drink  luroxysm,  and 
later  all  tiie  past  is  a  blank.  In  these  groups  the  crime  is  gener- 
ally automatic,  or  committed  in  a  manner  different  from  other 
gimilar  crimes.  Borne  governing  center  has  suspended,  and  all 
sorts  of  impulses  may  merge  into  acts  at  any  moment.  The 
consciousness  of  Buch  acts  and  their  consequences  is  practically 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  become  prominent  recentiy  in 
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many  cases  is  as  follows :  How  far  can  the  teetimony  of  inebriatee 

or  persons  under  the  influence  of  spirits  be  trusted  concerning 

matters  observed  in  this  condition  ? 

This  question  called  for  an  answer  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  An  inebriate  physician,  partially  intoxicated,  witnessed  an 

assault,  and  swore  to  the  identity  and  exact  part  which  the  accnaed 

was  supposed  to  hare  taken  in  the  crime. 

%.  A  barkeeper,  partially  intoxicated  at  the  time,  swore  to  the 

particular  man  who  shot  another  in  a  crowd,  where  several  shots 

were  fired  by  different  persons. 

3.  A  man  under  the  influence  of  spirits  testified  that  he  saw 
the  person  accused  put  fire  to  a  building  which  was  bnmad 

doWTL 

4.  A  man  on  his  way  home  from  a  saloon,  where  he  had  spent 
the  evening  drinking,  identified  a  man  in  the  courtroom  whom 
he  asserted  he  had  seen  breaking  into  a  house. 

In  these  oases  the  medical  witness  was  asked.  What,  in  yotir 
opinion,  as  an  expert,  based  on  the  statements  of  the  witness,  and 
the  circumstaaces  of  the  case,  was  the  condition  of  the  witness's 
mind  as  to  the  power  of  clearly  observing  and  remembering  the 
facts  and  incidents  to  which  he  has  testified  ?  Also,  do  you  be- 
lieve  in  these  cases  that  the  witness  was  competent  to  observe 
and  clearly  remember  the  incidents  to  which  he  has  sworn  P 

If  the  medical  expert  has  formed  no  higher  opinion  of  ine- 
briety than  that  it  is  a  vice  in  the  moral  sense,  and  alcohol  pro- 
duces a  state  of  exhilaration,  his  answer  will  be  unsatisfactory ; 
but  if  he  is  a  scientific  student  he  will  form  a  general  conclasion 
which  will  at  least  approximate  very  near  to  the  real  facts.  In 
arriving  at  the  facts  the  medical  witness  must  start  from  some 
general  .principles  which  are  recognized  as  established  beyond 
question, 

Firsi,  the  action  of  alcohol  is  always  that  of  an  aneesthetic, 
benumbing  and  paralyzing  (1)  the  nerve  function  and  the  oon- 
soiousness  of  n^'ve  impression;  (S)  the  power  of  co-ordinating 
and  regulating  these  impressions ;  (3)  the  reasoning  or  capacity 
of  comparing  acts  and  events  is  disturbed.  Thus  both  the  sense 
impressions  and  the  power  of  analyzing  and  correctly  estimating 
them  are  impaired.  This  takes  place  in  tiHS.  cases,  depending  on 
the  amount  and  quality  of  spirits  taken :  where  intoxication  fol- 
lows, these  effects  are  very  clear ;  but  where  a  smaller  amount  of 
spirits  is  taken,  and  only  partial  intoxication  is  present,  they  are 
not  so  prominent.  It  is  present  in  those  who  use  alcohol  continu- 
ously,  and  is  noted  9a  a  general  diminution  of  brain  and  sense 
acuteness.  In  active  life,  brain  workers,  trained  experts,  and  all 
persons  whose  work  requires  delicate  nerve  adjustment  and  seen- 
racy  of  brain  and  muscle  work,  soon  find  the  use  of  alcohol  im- 
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pairing  their  powers,  and  attandon  its  nee,  especially  when  they 
are  called  to  do  any  partionlar  work.  The  mnaician,  the  actor, 
the  scientist,  and  the  profeBsional  and  bosiness  man  very  quickly 
discover  the  impairments  which  follow  from  the  use  of  alcohol, 
not  only  over  the  senses,  the  volition,  the  nerve  and  mnscle  co- 
ordination, hut  the  power  of  clearly  realizing  the  relation  of  eventa 
The  increased  action  of  the  heart  from  alcohol  is  of  short  dnration, 
and  is  snrely  followed  hy  diminished  sensibility  and  ansesthesia. 

The  vigor  and  strength  supposed  to  come  from  alcohol  quickly 
merge  into  weakness  and  debility.  Hence,  the  man  who  is  visibly 
poisoned  by  alcohol,  however  slight  the  degree,  has  defective 
senses,  defective  nerve  impressions,  defective  co-ordination,  and 
defective  reasoning.  He  is  literally  suffering  from  the  first  stages 
of  paralysis,  which  begins  with  the  senses.  He  can  neither  see 
nor  discriminate  accurately ;  he  is  always  open  to  the  possibility 
of  false  impressions  and  false  couclnsions,  and  is  uuable  to  correct 
them.  His  senses  may  be  but  little  impaired,  bnt  his  power  of 
comparison,  of  analyzing  events  and  their  meaning,  is  faulty. 
He  has  ansesthesia  of  the  higher  brain  centers,  which  does  not 
appear  except  from  close  observation. 

From  these  general  facte  the  study  of  the  individual  case 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  how  far  the  person  need  spirits, 
and  how  much  he  had  drank  at  or  about  a  certain  specified  time ; 
also  the  circumstances,  conditions,  and  surroundings  of  the  act 
in  question,  and  the  statement  of  the  man ;  from  this  a  medical 
iritness  can  draw  accurate  conclusions. 

In  the  two  murder  cases  referred  to,  other  testimony  made 
the  statement  of  tiie  drinking  witness  donbtful.  In  the  third 
ease  a  clear  alibi  was  established  by  the  accused.  In  the  other 
caaee,  although  the  evidence  of  the  witness  was  accepted,  there 
was  a  strong  probability  of  mistake.  The  conclusion,  which  ap- 
peu^  to  be  sustained  by  all  the  facts  and  scientific  study  of  these 
oases,  is  as  follows : 

The  testimony  of  persons  while  under  the  influence  of  spirits, 
concerning  matters  observed  by  them,  and  their  judgment  as  to 
events  and  their  meaning,  are  never  accurate,  but  always  open  to 
sources  of  error  and  unconsious  self-deception  which  they  are 
nnable  to  correct. 

The  medical  expert  should  have  no  hesitation  in  denying  the 
value  and  truthfulness  of  all  such  testimony. 

A  second  question  which  has  come  up  recently  along  this  same 
line  of  research  it  more  difficult  and  requires  more  accurate  psy- 
chological and  physiological  stndy. 

It  is  this :  How  far  are  the  statements  or  confessions  of  per- 
sons partially  intoxicated,  or  nnder  the  influence  of  spirits,  con- 
cerning their  personal  acts  to  be  accepted  as  true  and  veritable  ? 
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An  answer  to  this  qneetion  was  Bought  in  the  following  caaee : 

First,  An  inebriate  shot  and  killed  his  partner  while  oztder 
the  inflaence  of  spirits.  At  the  station  house,  soon  after,  he  made 
a  confession,  which  reflected  very  aererely  on  him.  On  the  tarial 
the  statement  of  the  crime  was  not  sustained,  bnt  ooulradicted  in 
many  ways. 

Second.  A  man  was  found  drowned,  and  a  drinking  friend 
confessed  to  have  pushed  him  into  the  water  while  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  Tliis  confession  was  clear  in  its  details,  and  he 
seemed  very  earnest  and  Ciontrite.  It  was  accepted  as  true,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life.  Subsequently  it  was  found 
that  the  drowning  was  accidental,  uid  the  confessed  murderer 
was  miles  away  sleeping  at  this  time,  suffering  from  alcoholic 
stupor.  A  few  hours  later  he  came  to  the  scene  of  the  drown- 
ing, and  at  ouce  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  committed 
the  crime. 

A  third  case  was  that  of  a  man  who,  after  drinking  all  the 
evening  in  a  saloon,  saw  on  his  way  home  after  midnight  a  dead- 
ly encounter  with  a  burglar  in  the  hall  of  a  house  he  was  pass- 
ing. He  was  taken  to  the  station  house  and,  after  a  series  of 
questioning,  identified  the  burglar,  and  swore  to  many  details  of 
the  crime.  This  was  found  to  be  untrue,  although  he  adhered 
very  closely  to  the  details  and  urged  their  truthfulnesa  In  real- 
ity he  had  been  told  what  he  saw  by  the  officer,  whose  saggestiTe 
questions  made  up  the  entire  statement. 

The  medical  questions  in  these  cases  were  answered  from  the 
assamption  that  the  use  of  alcohol,  unless  to  stupor,  does  not  im- 
pair the  senses  and  reason  on  matters  that  concern  tiie  personal 
acts  and  conduct.  It  was  assumed  that  any  statements  or  con- 
fessions of  crime  that  did  not  peril  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
man  could  have  no  other  motive  except  that  of  the  promptings  of 
a  wounded  consciousness  to  repair  the  injury.  It  was  assumed 
that  no  man  under  the  influence  of  spirits,  not  stupidly  intoxi- 
cated, would  ever  confess  to  acts  not  committed,  or  ever  delude 
himself  with  such  impressions,  especially  as  at  this  time  the  brain 
was  in  a  state  of  increased  activity.  All  these  assumptions  were 
wrong,  and  contradicted  by  the  facts.  The  man  under  the  infla- 
ence of  spirits  is  always  semiparalyzed ;  his  brain  is  in  a  con- 
fused state,  and  never  guided  or  controlled  by  natural,  heidthy 
motives;  his  senses  and  judgment  are  weakened,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  any  statement  which  may  impress  him  may  soon  seem  a 
reality  which  he  is  never  able  to  correct.  His  mind  is  open  to 
all  sorts  of  morbid  impressions  which  quickly  appear  like  realities. 

In  the  lower  courts  these  special  phases  of  brain  palsies  aie 
seen  in  the  confessions  and  sworn  statementa  of  acts  and  events 
observed  that  are  often  found  to  be  absolutely  falsa.    The  concla- 
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sion  is  evident  that  no  testimony,  Btatement,  or  confession  of  a 
person  under  the  inflaence  of  spirits  concerning  his  acts,  condact, 
or  motiTes  has  any  value  or  can  be  trusted  unless  sustained  by 
collateral  and  other  evidence, 

A  third  question  along  this  line  of  inquiry  has  also  become 
prominent  dnring  the  year ;  How  far  shall  an  inebriate,  or  man 
under  the  influence  of  spirits,  be  held  liable  for  any  acts  or  con- 
tracts, each  as  vills,  marriages,  or  bargains  ? 

The  qaestions  the  medical  man  is  asked  are  t^ese :  How  far  is 
the  person  in  this  state  capable  of  appreciating  the  nature  and 
consequ^icee  of  his  acta  ?  Was  his  mind  in  any  way  impaired  to 
tiiat  extent  as  to  be  unable  to  clearly  realize  his  duty  and  obli- 
gations to  himself  and  others  F  Was  the  act  sane  in  its  ezecotion 
and  reasonable  consequences  ?  These  questions  came  up  for  an 
HUHwer  in  the  following  cases ;  An  inebriate  who  had  drank  at 
intervals  for  twenty  years  had  made  a  will  disposing  of  a  large 
property,  and  had  rei>eatedly  mentioned  its  terms  with  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  At  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  had  niade 
another  will  giving  m<»t  of  hie  property  to  the  Freedman's  Bureau 
for  the  education  of  colored  children.  He  had  been  a  very  miser- 
ly man  all  his  life,  and  this  was  an  unusual  act.  The  wiU  was 
made  after  a  drink  period,  and  he  seemed  to  the  lawyer  and  wit- 
n^nses  sober  and  fully  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  The  med- 
ical men  held  that  the  use  of  spirits  had  not  weakened  his  mind 
or  rendered  him  incompetent  to  dispose  of  his  property. 

Id  a  seecmd  case,  a  man  who  drank  to  excess  at  intervals 
bought  a  large  interest  in  a  traveling  circus  while  under  the 
influence  of  spirits.  He  seemed  perfectly  sane  at  the  time,  yet 
the  act  was  unusual,  and  he  sought  to  annul  the  contract,  claim- 
ing that  he  was  subject  to  undue  influence. 

The  testimony  of  medical  men  as  to  the  probable  state  of  the 
mind  when  these  acts  were  performed  is  the  central  evidence 
upon  which  the  issne  of  each  case  most  turn.  The  necessity  of 
thorough  scientific  study  of  the  mental  condition  of  men  who  use 
spirits  at  intervids  or  continuously,  and  the  application  of  all 
the  facts  that  enter  into  the  history  of  the  oases  in  question,  is 
imperative. 

The  question  of  premeditation  in  the  drink  paroxysms  is  a 
subject  of  much  confusion  in  many  cases. 

The  frequent  instances  where  inebriates,  in  apparent  posses- 
sion of  good  judgment,  go  away  and  drink  to  great  excess,  dis- 
playing  a  degree  of  forethought  and  premeditation  folly  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  ordinary  events  of  life,  are  often  very  confusing 
to  the  ordinary  observer.  When  the  drink  paroxysm  comes  all 
nnezpectedly  npon  the  victim,  in  some  unforeseen  state  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  he  falls,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  suflering  from 
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some  anstable  or  diseased  brain  state,  whioh  has  burst  out  from 
the  application  of  some  exciting  cause.  Bnt  when  the  paroxysm 
is  anticipated  and  prepared  for,  and  all  the  sorroaDdingB  are 
made  subservient  to  this  end,  when  every  facility  to  procure 
spirits  is  increased,  when  money  is  secored  and  bosiness  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  view  of  this  coming  paroxysm,  the  oonclosion 
most  oommonly  reached  by  all  non-expert  obaervers  is  that  it  is 
deliberate  vice  and  wickedness.  When  the  history  of  a  nmnber  of 
these  cases  is  studied  and  compared,  they  are  found  to  be  well- 
marked  cases  of  reasoning  insanity,  with  drink  paroxysms.  These 
paroxysms  are  the  acute  attacks— the  deliriums  which  expend 
themselves  like  storms  that  gather  and  hurst — and  are  preened 
by  long  periods  of  rest. 

Several  very  noted  cases  of  capital  crime  hy  inebriates  have 
brought  oat  this  fact  of  premeditation,  with  conviction,  on  the 
theory  that  disease  and  insanity  were  incompatible  with  power 
of  conceiving  and  coolly  executing  crima  This  theory  is  opposed 
by  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  following  case:  A  business 
man,  who  bad  drank  at  intervals  to  excess  for  ten  years,  had  a 
preliminary  period  of  moderate  drinking  before  tiie  stnpor  or  the 
delirinm  of  the  paroxysm  of  drink.  During  this  time  he  con- 
tinued his  business  as  usual,  but  to  his  confidential  friends  he  ex- 
plained varions  schemes  of  revenge,  in  which  he  wished  to  puniah 
persons  who  had  injured  him  in  business.  These  plans  were 
skillfully  and  shrewdly  arranged,  and  indicated  a  clear,  unusual 
conception  of  causes  and  effects.  The  reasons  for  these  acts  were 
delusional,  and  based  on  strained  inferences.  His  friends  advised 
delay,  and  after  the  drink  paroxysm  his  recollections  of  theee 
plans  became  indistinct,  and  his  interest  passed  away.  He  treated 
them  as  crazy  notions,  and  was  ashamed  to  consider  or  talk  about 
them.  These  delusions  only  appeared  when  he  began  to  use 
spirits,  and  were  concealed  and  only  mentioned  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  This  scheme  of  revenge  comprised  arson  and 
mnrder,  and  the  execution  required  a  combination  of  studied  acts 
that  would  mislead  and  mystify  others.  "With  but  little  encour- 
agement he  would  have  committed  this  crime,  and  premeditation 
and  malice  could  have  been  clearly  brought  out  in  tiie  trial. 

In  a  second  case  a  periodical  inebriate,  whose  preliminuy 
period  lasted  from  two  to  three  weeks,  planned  a  bank  swindle 
At  about  the  time  of  its  consummation  he  drank  to  great  excess, 
having  the  usnal  paroxysm,  then  recovered  and  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  this  event.  While  the  act  was  very  unusual  and  opposed 
to  all  his  previous  conduct  and  character,  yet  during  the  time  it 
was  planned  he  appeared  to  be  very  clear  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  act.  The  probability  is  that 
all  acute  reasoning  and  display  of  full  consdonsneai  of  the  act 
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and  its  GonseqtienceB  are  liased  on  delnsiouB,  either  coscealed  or 
openly  confeaaed.  The  action  of  alcohol  seems  to  sQBpeud  some 
goTerDisg  center,  and  capacity  to  discriminate  the  folly  of  the 
act.  The  mind  appears  to  be  eclipsed,  and  previoaa  standards  of 
trath  and  honor  are  overshadowed.  All  the  former  vigor  remains, 
or  appears  to  be  intact ;  judgment  and  reason  display  vigor  and 
clearness  in  criminal  acts  and  conduct.  Motives  and  purposes  of 
life  have  changed,  although  the  form  and  semblance  of  the  past 
conduct  remain. 

Innumerable  illustrations  are  seen  among  petty  criminals,  so 
called,  where  the  acts  have  preceded  the  drink  craze,  and  always 
been  executed  while  the  victim  was  using  spirits  in  small  quanti- 
ties. Premeditation,  acute  reaaoning,  and  apparent  consciousnesa 
of  acts  and  their  consequences,  preceding  a  drink  excess,  either 
associated  with  a  moderate  use  of  spirits  or  immediately  before 
spirits  are  used  in  excess,  should  always  be  regarded  as  symptoms 
of  mental  derangement. 

The  use  of  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  committing  crime  is  an- 
other disputed  question  in  courts. 

Crimes  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  persons 
who  deliberately  used  spirits  for  this  special  purpose  are  com- 
monly found  to  have  been  stimulated  and  provoked  by  other 
causes.  To  give  spirits  to  a  person  and  encourage  him  to  commit 
crime  may  not  be  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  its  consummation  is 
an  accident  and  exceedingly  uncertain.  On  general  principles 
the  natural  tendency  of  an  inebriate's  mind  is  to  ignore  all 
restraint  and  obligation,  legal,  social,  and  moral.  The  higher 
governing  centers  are  depressed  and  more  or  less  paralyzed.  The 
senses  are  deranged,  and  false  impressions  are  constantly  received, 
and  the  power  of  analysis  and  reason  is  diminished  and  broken 
np.  All  higher  relations  of  duty  are  obscured,  and  only  the 
lowest,  most  transient  impulses  control  the  mind.  At  this  time 
temptations  to  acts  that  are  criminal,  urged  on  the  bewildered 
mind,  may  be  acted  upon,  from  simple  incapacity  to  reason  and 
nnderatand  the  consequences.  This  blurred  mental  state  is  of 
short  duration,  and  merges  quickly  into  ansesthetic  physical 
and  mental  states,  or  delusional  conceptions,  of  which  fear  and 
suspicion  are  prominent.  The  use  of  spirits  to  give  courage  to 
commit  crime  very  often  produces  the  opposite  effect,  partic- 
ularly where  an  interval  occura  between  the  nse  of  spirits  and 
the  performance  of  the  act. 

The  courage  or  stimulation  of  the  first  stage  from  the  action 
of  alcohol  on  the  brain  is  of  short,  uncertain  duration,  and  liable 
any  moment  to  change  to  abject  fear  or  other  states. 

There  are  two  conditions  in  which  crime  is  committed  by  per- 
sons who  drink  spirits  for  this  purpose :  one,  where  they  become 
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the  agents  of  otherB,  and  accept  and  carry  oat  the  plans  arranged 
for  them,  either  tacitly  as  hy  power  of  oompnlBion  of  an  idea, 
or  desire  to  please  another;  secondly,  the  act  is  the  materiali- 
zation  of  a  delusion  which  haa  ezieted  before  and  has  been  stimn- 
lated  into  activity  hy  the  use  of  spirits.  In  the  first  case  some 
hypnotic  state,  in  which  an  ides  becomes  dominant,  exists.  Bnt 
this  is  Tery  onstable,  and  while  it  may  be  increased  by  alcohol, 
is  uncertain  in  duration,  and  liable  to  change  any  moment. 
Thus  in  a  case  where  a  man  who,  after  using  spirits,  developed 
delusiona  of  suspicion  that  his  i>artner  was  robbing  him,  this  was 
increased  hy  giving  bim  more  spirits  and  reiterating  the  idea,  and 
suggesting  criminal  revenge.  It  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain brief  period  when  he  might  execute  a  criminal  act,  bat  before 
and  after  it  was  very  doubtful.  The  brain  could  not  be  depended 
upon :  it  might  act  in  an  entirely  different  way  and  from  a  differ- 
ent motive  apparently.  Alcohol  clearly  predisposes  to  criminal- 
ity by  lowering  and  paralyzing  the  higher  brain  centers  which 
preside  over  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong.  The  immediate 
effect  of  spirits  is  to  cause  impulsive,  petty  acts.  For  the  pres- 
ent moment  such  acts  might  materialize  into  serious  crime,  but  it 
would  depend  upon  favorable  conditions  and  surroundings.  The 
unstable  condition  of  the  brain  made  so  by  alcohol,  is  more  or 
less  incapable  of  sustaining  a  preconceived  idea  and  carrying  it 
oat,  especially  if  time  and  continuous  drinking  follow.  This  is 
the  rule  to  which  there  are  exceptions,  but  these  exceptions 
clearly  follow  certain  circumstances  which  are  easily  traced. 
Often  it  is  claimed  that  spirits  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing undue  influence  in  the  making  of  a  will  or  signing  a  contract. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  clinical  study  of  cases,  and  facts  indicate 
the  impulsiveness  of  the  act,  with  absence  of  deliberation  or  fore- 
thought. Delusions  and  misoonceptions  of  acts  and  motives  are 
very  common  in  all  inebriates.  Faulty  reasoning,  chUdish  credu- 
lity, and  general  failure  of  capacity  to  discriminate  and  adjust 
himself  to  the  conditions  and  surroundings,  must  of  necessity 
result  in  wrongdoing ;  although  in  many  oases  this  condition  is 
covered  up,  and  only  when  the  person  acts  along  unusual  lines 
is  it  apparent. 

All  contracts  and  wills  written  by  inebriates  should  be  sub- 
jected to  careful  scrutiny.  Not  infrequently  such  acts  display 
sound  judgment,  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  the  cnlmination  of 
previous  conceptions.  Where  they  manifest  imbecility  and  strange 
motives,  it  is  clearly  the  workings  of  an  ancesthetic  brain,  acting 
from  suggestions  from  without  or  deranged  impulses  formed 
within.  While  a  very  large  number  of  inebriates  act  rationally 
in  ordinary  affairs  of  society  and  business,  and  do  not  commit 
overt  acts  that  come  under  legal  recognition,  it  is  a  question  if 
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this  is  not  the  result  of  accident  and  conditions.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  slight  change  of  surroundings  both 
mental  and  physical  would  explode  the  degeneration  which  exists 
and  bring  to  light  insanity,  criminality,  or  idiocy.  Instances  are 
not  infrequent  of  acts  of  lawlessness  and  crime  in  inebriates  pre- 
viously law-abiding  and  honest  citizens.  It  was  not  the  last  use 
of  spirits  which  provoked  the  act ;  this  only  exploded  a  condition 
which  had  been  gathering  like  a  storm  long  before.  The  direc- 
tion and  form  which  this  disturbance  would  take  could  not  al- 
ways be  foreseen. 

The  designing  man  who  gives  spirits  and  suggests  crime  and 
wrongdoing  is  in  peril  of  being  the  victim  himself.  He  is  prac- 
tically exploding  a  state  of  insanity,  and  trusting  that  he  may  be 
able  to  control  it. 

The  inebriate  or  moderate  drinker  who  uses  spirits  to  give 
courage  to  commit  some  act  makes  the  same  blunder  of  snppos- 
ing  that  he  can  paralyze  the  higher  governing  centers  and  still 
direct  and  control  the  lower  faculties.  Where  imperative  ideas 
and  delusions  already  possess  the  brain,  alcohol  may  intensify 
them  for  a  time,  but  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  thought  and 
act  are  inevitable. 

The  claim  that  alcohol  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
crime  should  be  a  question  open  for  evidence,  and  one  to  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  until  proved  by  facts  that  can  have  no  other 
meaning.  Crime  committed  when  under  the  influence  of  spirits 
will  be  found  as  a  rule  to  follow  uniform  lines  and  be  very  much 
alike  in  methods  of  execution.  If  spirits  have  been  used  for  the 
special  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commission  of  crime,  very 
wide  differences  will  appear.  No  two  cases  will  be  alike,  and 
doubt  and  uncertainty  will  complicate  the  factors  in  every  case. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  new  questions  coming  into  prom- 
inence in  the  courtroom  with  increasing  frequency  every  year. 
The  present  obscurity  and  confusion  of  law  rulings  and  medical 
theories  will  be  cleared  away  in  the  near  future,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  studied  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 


L'^^LSVBUB,  of  Paris,  baa  a  atory  of  a  heron  in  England  which,  having 
lost  its  mate,  sought  consolation  in  constituting  itself  a  kind  of  shepherd  for 
the  village.  It  brought  the  cattle  to  the  stables,  and  took  upon  itself  the 
supervision  of  the  poultry,  adjusting  all  the  quarrels,  and  driving  away 
unruly  membera  of  the  brood.  It  also  assumed  the  charge  of  the  horses 
when  they  were  harnessed,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  restiveness  restored 
them  to  quiet  by  giving  them  a  peck  in  the  nostrils.  One  day,  when  two 
calves  had  escaped,  the  heron,  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to  drive  them 
back,  remained  near  them  and  watched  them  till  the  men  came  in  search 
of  them. 
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IX. — SOMESCLATTBK  AMD  FOKMS  OF  TAXATION. 
(  Ctm^iaied  fnm  page  18S.) 

THE  uatare  and  scope  of  the  "  legal "  uid  vholly  anomalons 
definition  (to  which  reference  haa  been  made,  see  page  173) 
that  has  been  given  in  the  United  States  by  its  Sapreme  Court  to 
a  dired.  tax,*  and  the  interesting  iudicial  and  historical  circnm- 
stances  in  connection  therewith  are  substantially  as  follows : 

The  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  provides  that  "repre- 
sentati  res  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers" — that  is,  popula- 
tion—"and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed."  The  origin  of  the 
idea  thus  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  proportioning  direct 
taxes  according  to  representation,  or  population,  rather  than  upon 
property,  is  not  certainly  known,  and  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  speculation.  Hamilton,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Oonstitatiou,  suggested  that  the  writings  of  the  French  econo- 
mists of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  which  a  number  of  the  promi> 
nent  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  familiar,  was 
its  source.  These  held  that  "agriculture  was  the  only  productive 
employment,  and  that  the  net  product  from  land,  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  landowner,  is  the  only  fund  from  which  taxation 
can  draw  without  impoverishing  society."  They  were  accordingly 
led  to  class  taxes  habitually  as  direct  when  laid  immediately 
upon  the  landowner,  and  as  indirect  when  laid  upon  somebody 
else,  hut  in  their  opinion  destined  to  be  borne  by  the  landowner 
ultimately.  Precedents  for  levying  taxes  by  apportionment  were 
also  to  be  found  in  the  French  taUle  rieUe,  which  was  a  tax  on  the 
income  of  real  property  and  laid  by  apportioning  a  fixed  sam 
among  the  provinces  and  requiring  from  each  its  qnolA.  The 
English  land  tax,  established  under  WUliam  III,  embodied  &  like 
provision.! 

*  Cblef-JuBtice  Cbue  on  more  thui  one  occanon  judiciallj  intimated  that  tbe  definttion 
of  direct  taies  b;  political  ecoDomiBIa  can  not  be  osed  Batiafactoiii;  for  the  purpose  of  coa- 
Btrulng  tbe  phrase  in  the  CoDstitntloD  of  the  United  St&lea.  That,  a  tu  on  the  circulilioo 
by  banks  of  State  banlc  note*  was  held  not  to  be  direct  (Ve»oe  n.  Fenuo,  S  Wallare,  SSS- 
646),  and  to  also  of  b  tax  on  incomea  of  Inannnce  oompanies  (Pacific  loiurance  Companj 
ri.  Soule,  T  Wallace.  433). 

f  For  further  discnsBion  of  this  subject,  eee  paper  bj  Prof.  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  con. 
tributed  to  The  Journal  of  Economics,  for  Jul;,  1BB9,  and  entitled  The  Direct  Tai  of 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  diBtribation  of  property  (wealth) 
amoQg  the  people  of  the  American  States  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitatioa,  as  shown  by  the  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  was,  very  curiously,  such  that  an  ap- 
portionment of  taxes  according  to  population  and  representation 
was  not  inequitable.  When  the  subject  was  under  discussion, 
Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said  he  "thought  the  number  of 
people  alone  the  best  rule  for  measuring  wealth  as  well  as  repre> 
sentation  "  (Elliot's  Debates,  t,  297).  Mr,  Qorham,  of  Massachu- 
setts, "supported  the  propriety  of  establishing  numbers  as  the 
rule.  He  said  that  in  Massachusetts  estimates  had  been  taken  in 
the  different  towns,  and  that  persons  had  been  curious  enough  to 
compare  these  estimates  with  the  respective  numbers  of  people, 
and  it  had  been  found,  even  including  Boston,  that  the  most  exact 
proportions  prevailed  between  numbers  and  property  "  (ibid.,  300). 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  leading  member  from  Pennsylvania,  said  that, 
"  taking  the  same  number  of  people  in  the  aggregate  in  the  west- 
ern settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
he  believed  there  would  be  little  difference  in  their  wealth  and 
ability  to  contribute  to  the  public  wants"  (ibid.,  301).  Dr.  John- 
son, of  Connecticut, "  thought  that  wealth  and  population  were 
the  true,  equitable  rules  of  representation ;  but  he  conceived 
that  these  two  principles  resolved  themselves  into  one,  popula* 
tion  being  the  best  measure  of  wealth"  (ibid.,  303).  And  when 
the  vote  came  to  be  taken  in  the  Federal  Convention  on  the 
proposition  that  direct  taxation  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
representation,  it  passed  without  opposition  (ibid.,  302). 

In  the  five  occasions— 1798, 1813, 1815, 181C,and  1861— in  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  established  a  general  system  of  di- 
rect taxation,  there  has  been  no  essential  and  radical  difference 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  methods  and  instrumentalities  by 
which  the  provisions  of  the  enactments  could  be  made  effective 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  The  amount  of  money  de- 
sirable to  raise  was  first  determined.  Then  the  population  of 
each  State  was  taken,  according  to  the  latest  preceding  census, 
and  the  proportion  of  tax  proceeds  respectively  due  was  calcn- 
lated.*  A  statute  was  then  passed  declaring  that  each  State  should 
pay  to  the  Federal  Treasury  so  much  money,  according  to  their 
ascertained  proportionate  liability  of  the  aggregate  amount 
which  the  entire  Union  of  the  States  was  required  to  raise.  In 
each  of  the  first  four  cases  of  such  a  system  of  taxation  the  sev- 
eral States  were  empowered  to  assume  or  assess  in  their  own  way 


*  Up  to  uid  including  the  direct  tax  of  ISfll,  its  Impoaition  was  Bcmpulously  made  il 
accordance  with  the  underatuidl&K  of  tbe  framen  of  ttie  CoDstitution.  Tbus,  the  ratio  o 
the  SUte  of  New  Tork  in  1861  was  returned  at  {a,e02,eie|. 
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the  sums  for  which  they  were  severally  assessed  and  liable  to  pay 
iuto  the  national  Treasury.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  levy  in 
1861,  eleven  States  openly  in  insurrection  against  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment,  one  loyal  State,  and  one  Territory  (Utah)  refused  or 
neglected  to  pay  their  assessment ;  whereupon  a  law  was  passed 
by  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  special  officials, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  go  into  such  States  as  soon  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable and  levy  the  proper  assessments,  seizing  and  selling  real 
property  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  enforce  payments  of 
the  amount  required.  And  these  provisions  of  law  were  enforced 
by  threat  or  action  to  such  an  extent  that  about  $2,800,100  were 
collected  up  to  1870,  ont  of  an  aggregate  quota  of  $5,153,891  due 
from  all  the  States  that  adopted  ordinances  of  secession;  the  total 
amount  asseesed  on  all  the  States  having  been  $20,000,000. 

The  confusion  attendant  on  the  settlement  after  the  war  of 
the  unpaid  liabilities  of  the  impoverished  insurrectionary  States 
to  the  Federal  Government,  on  account  of  the  direct  tax  of  1861, 
finds  further  illustration  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  decided  in  1883  that  the  sum  of 
$35,555,  appropriated  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  refund  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  money  expended  by  it  in  1777,  or  one  hundred  and  six 
years  previously,  for  the  common  defense  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, should  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
"to  the  credit  of  G^eorgia  on  account  of  direct  taxes  charged 
against  the  State."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  also 
decided  in  1887  (United  States  vs.  Louisiana,  37,  133)  that  the 
direct-tax  law  in  1861  did  not  create  any  liability  on  the  part  of  a 
State  to  pay  the  tax ;  and  that  the  apportionment  merely  desig- 
nated  the  amount  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  individuals  in 
the  several  States,  without  any  liability  attaching  to  the  State  in 
its  political  and  corporate  character.  "This  decision  finally  left 
the  unpaid  quota  of  the  direct  tax  of  1861  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  any  other  tax  asaesaed  upon  individuals,  which  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  or  has  neglected  to  collect  in  fall." 
(Dunbar,  Direct  Tax  of  1861,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
July,  1889.) 

At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  enforce  the  tax  on  de- 
faulting States  by  the  seizure  and  sale  of  land,  a  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed whether  the  tax  in  question  was,  in  its  essence,  "a  tax  on 
the  land  and  all  the  various  estates  into  which  the  fee  may  have 
been  divided,  or  was  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  the  land  and  levied  on 
the  interest  of  the  owner  in  it,  and  on  no  other  subordinate  or 
iacorporeal  interest.  But  no  tax  was  ever  collected  or  any  land 
sold  under  the  act  of  seizure  and  sale."  (Hillard,  Law  of  Taxa- 
tion.) 

But,  apart  from  a  uniaon  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
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a  direct  tax  shoold  be  levied  and  collected  under  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  the  determination  of  what  ia  a  direct  tax  has  not 
been  an  easy  matter ;  and  the  qneetion  came  up  for  Bolution  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  shortly  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  or  in  1794,  in  a  case  that  has  become  historic  in 
the  annala  of  American  jurisprudence. 

Congress  having  imposed  a  tax  on  pleasure  carriages— or  char- 
iots, as  they  were  then  termed — its  collection  was  resisted  by  one 
Hylton,  of  Virginia,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  tax  was  a  direct 
tax,  and  had  not  been  apportioned  among  the  States,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  The  court  held  that  the  tax  in  question  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  tax  on  the  expenses  of  living  and  not  a  direct 
tax  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  evils  which 
would  attend  its  apportionment  according  to  population  would  be 
so  great  "that  the  Constitution  could  not  have  intended  that  an 
apportionment  should  be  made."  "  The  Constitution,"  said  the 
Court,  "evidently  contemplated  no  taxes  as  direct  taxes,  but  such 
as  Congress  could  lay  in  proportion  to  the  census.  A  tax  on  car- 
riages can  not  be  laid  by  the  rule  of  apportionment  without  very 
great  inequality  and  injustice.  Suppose  two  States,  equal  in  cen- 
sus, to  pay  eighty  thousand  dollars  each,  by  a  tax  on  carriages  of 
eight  dollars  on  every  carriage,  and  in  one  State  there  are  one 
hundred  carriages  and  in  the  other  one  thousand.  A,  in  one  State, 
would  pay  for  his  carriage  eight  dollars;  but  B,  in  the  other 
State,  would  pay  for  his  carriage  eighty  dollars."  (Opinion  by 
Justice  Chase,  3  Dall.,  171.) 

These,  and  other  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
have  accordingly  been  regarded  as  affirming,  that  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  there  are  only 
two  forms  of  taxation  that  can  be  considered  as  direct — namely, 
a  capitation  or  poll  tax,  simply,  and  without  regard  to  property, 
profession,  or  any  other  circumstance,  and  a  tax  on  land;  and 
that  no  other  taxes  can  be  regarded  as  direct  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  decision  in 
the  carriage  case  in  179G,  Congress,  iu  the  few  instances  in  which 
it  has  imposed  a  tax  which  it  recognized  as  direct,  has  never 
made  it  applicable  to  any  objects  other  than  real  estate  and  slaves. 

The  following  additional  memoranda  are  pertinent  to  this  dis- 
cussion :  While  the  carriage  case  was  pending  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1796,  Mr.  Madison,  who  participated  in 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  wrote  to  the  effect 
that  the  action  of  Congress  in  imposing  this  tax  was  constitu- 
tional, but  that  he  doubted  whether  the  court  would  so  regard  it. 
Hamilton,  who  appeared  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  this  case,  also  left  behind  him  a  legal  brief  in  which  he 
says :  "  What  is  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indired  taxes  ? 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  tenns  bo  uncertain  and  vague  on  so 
important  a  point  are  to  lie  found  in  the  Constitution.  "We  shall 
Beek  in  vain  for  any  antecedent  settled  legal  meaning  to  the  re- 
spective terms.  There  is  none.  We  shall  he  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  disposition  of  either  which  can  satisfactorily  determine 
the  point."  In  his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  the 
carriage  case,  Hamilton,  however,  mentioned  such  taxes  which 
should  be  considered  as  direct;  namely,  direct  capitation  taxes, 
taxes  on  land  and  buildings,  and  general  assessment.  (See  his 
brief  in  the  case  referred  to.)  And  in  rendering  the  decision  in 
the  income-tax  case  of  Springer  «s.  United  States,  Jnstice  Swayne 
also  added  to  our  historical  information  on  this  subject  by  re- 
marking,  that  "  the  question  of  what  is  a  direct  tax  is  one  ex- 
clusively of  American  jurisprudence,"  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  the  system  of  American  taxation  is  so  peculiar, 
that  the  qnestion  involved  has  never  been  made  a  subject  of  legal 
controversy  and  discussion  under  any  other,  or  foreign  system  of 
taxation. 

This  statement  of  Judge  Swayne  is  one  of  a  number  of  illus- 
trations that  will  confront  the  student  of  the  existing  American 
system  of  taxation — if,  indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  sys- 
tem— showing  how  the  makers  and  administrators  of  tax  laws  in 
the  United  States  have  drifted,  as  it  were,  into  uses  and  practices 
which  long  usage  has  made  to  appear  almost  as  of  self-evident 
validity,  but  which  find  no  precedent  in  the  experience  or  sys- 
tems of  other  countries,  and  no  solid  foundation  in  any  correct 
economic  philosophy.* 

There  were  also  two  reasons  and  two  points  of  view  in  the 
Hylton  case  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  might  have  been 
predicated.  One  was  that  Hylton  possessed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  carriages,  which  warranted  the  inference  that  they 
were  hackney  carriages,  kept  and  used  for  hire,  and  that  the  tax 
levied  on  each  carriage  ultimately  fell  on  the  consumer  and  not 
on  the  owner  (Hylton)  himself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tax  in 
question  was  a  tax  on  transportation,  and,  as  such,  capable  of 
transference  to  the  person  carried,  and  therefore,  when  imposed 

■  ^ce  the  BtatemeDt  of  Judge  Stvajne  (sbove  referred  to)  <ru  made,  a  dedMDn  has 
been  rendered  \>y  the  Privj  Council  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  tbe  recognitiOD  of  direct 
tualioa  and  its  method  of  incidence  by  British  jarisprudeDce  is  taken  for  granted ;  for 
in  concurrence  vith  a  deciiioo  rendered  b;  the  full  boich  of  judges  concerning  an  opinion  of 
one  of  thdr  members,  irbereiii  lie  says,  in  speaking  of  a  point  tbst  had  been  raised,  that  a 
tax  must  be  general  in  order  to  be  a  direct  tax,  thej  reject  that  view,  inasmuch  as  it 
"  voDid  den;  the  character  of  a  direct  tai  to  the  income  lax  of  tliia  country — Great 
Britain — which  is  always  epoken  of  a»  mch,  and  It  generally  looked  upon  as  a  direct  tax 
of  (be  most  obrious  kind;  and  It  nould  run  counter  to  tbe  comi 
men  on  this  subject,  which  \a  one  main  clew  to  the  meaning  of  tbe  Lepslature. 
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OD  the  carrier,  was  an  indirect  and  not  a  direct  tax.  Another 
point  is,  that  a  tax  on  carriages  has  not  the  compulsory  element 
which  pertains  to  all  direct  taxes,  as  their  ownership  and  use  are 
optional,  which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  all  indirect  taxes. 

Snbstantially  the  same  question  involTed  in  the  carriage  case 
came  np  again  (in  1874)  before  the  same  conrt  (Springer  vs. 
Unit«d  States,  12  Otto,  102  U.  S.  Reports,  p.  856),  when  a  citizen 
of  Illinois  resisted  the  payment  of  a  national  income  tax  on  the 
groand  that  such  a  tax  was  a  direct  tax ;  and  not  being  levied  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  was  not  legal  and 
valid.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  such  a  tax,  as  has  been 
before  shown,  is  and  always  has  been  regarded  as  a  direct  tax ; 
and  on  the  hearing  the  plaintiff  adduced  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tion the  testimony,  as  found  in  their  writings,  of  almost  every 
acknowledged  authority  on  political  economy  or  finance  in  the 
English  language  —  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mill,  Wayland* 
Brande,  Say,  Perry,  as  well  as  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica  and 
almost  every  other  oyclopredia  or  dictionary  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can origin.*  The  court,  however,  held  as  before,  that  under  the 
definition  of  a  direct  tax,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution,  the  in- 

*  Id  all  the  debatM  in  tbe  British  Pnliunent  it  \a  doubtral  if  inj  Britieb  stBtesman  can 
be  named  vho  hu  ever  Bpoken  of  Kt  Income  tax  as  other  than  a  direct  tax.  The  seme 
ma;  tie  il»o  affirmed  of  French  authon  and  statesmen.  The  following  ciutions  of  the 
DpinioDs  of  Tariona  recogoized  autlioritiea  are  lUnitratiTe : 

"  The  laiee  which  it  ie  intended  should  fall  indiflerentlj  npon  erer?  species  ot  revenue 
are  capitation  taxes."    (Adam  Smith.) 

James  Hill,  ondet  the  title  of  "  Dirtd  taxes,  which  are  designed  to  fall  upon  all  sources 
of  iruomi,"  Mjs,  "Assessed  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  incomttaiw  are  of  this  deacription." 
(Elements  of  Political  Economy,  p.  267.) 

J.  R.  HcCulIoch  dividcG  his  work  on  taxation  into  two  parts ;  Part  I,  on  direct  taxes,  and 
Part  n,  on  Indirect  taxes,  and  under  tbe  bead  of  "  Direct  Taxes  "  he  treats  of  "  taxes  on 
propenj  and  ineomt." 

Dr.  Lieber,  referring  to  tbe  different  modes  of  [evjing  taxes,  says :  "  The  first  waj  is 
direct — to  determine  from  the  statement  of  tbe  parties  concerned,  or  froni  offlcial  mforma- 
ttoQ,  the  net  tiUMiM  of  persons.    Tbia  kind  of  taxes  are  called  direct"    (Encjclopsdia  Amer- 

"  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  Indirect.  A  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the 
Terr  per^DS  who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pa;  it.  Dirtft  taxes  are  either  on  incoma 
or  expenditure.  .  .  .  Host  taxes  on  expenditure  are  direct,  being  impoied  not  on  tbe  pro- 
ducer or  seller  ot  an  article,  but  Immediatelj  do  tbe  coDsnmer.  .  .  .  The  nindow  tax  is  a 
direct  tax  on  eipendilore,  so  are  taxes  on  boraes  and  carriages."  (John  Stuart  Mill,  Political 
Economj,  toL  ii.) 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  forward  hia  plan  for  an  Income  tax  tn  1812,  he  said: 
"  Iitdirtet  taxation  baa  reached  Its  limits,  and  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  Mj  plan  is  this, 
to  levy  an  income  tax,"  etc  (Parliamentarj  Debates,  Ivi,  428;  Ann.  Reg.,  1842,  72,  73.) 
And  Lord  John  RusaeU  said  in  reply:  "To  resort  to  tbe  desperate  measure  of  an  Income 
tax  in  such  dreumatancee  Is  nothing  less  than  to  proclaim  to  tbe  world  that  jour  resourees 
are  exhausted,  that  indirect  taxation  has  reached  its  limits,"  etc.  (Parliamentary  Debates, 
lrii,B6,  147;  Aon.  Reg,  1842,  77,  Ifl.) 
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come  tax  was  not  direct  bnt  indirect,  and  accordingly  that  its 
imposition  was  not  unconstitutional.  The  foUoving  was  the 
exact  language  of  the  Conrt : 

"  Our  conclusions  are  that  direct  taxes  frithin  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  are  only  capitation  taxes,  as  expressed  in  that  ic- 
fitrument,  and  taxes  on  real  estate ;  and  that  the  tax  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complains  "  (L  e.,  a  direct  tax)  "  is  within  the  category  of 
an  excise  or  duty." 

Whether  warranted  or  not,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  has  been,  that  the  decision  of  its  Supreme  Ck>i3rt 
in  the  Springer  case  in  1874,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all  pre- 
vious cases  touching  the  constitutionality  of  an  income  tax, 
was  made  under  the  pressure  of  an  apparent  political  necessity. 
Had  the  decision  been  to  the  effect  that  the  income  tax  was  a 
direct  tax,  and  any  method  of  levying  it  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution — i  e.,  according  to  population — was 
unconstitutional,  the  Qovemment  would  have  been  forever  prac- 
tically deprived  of  an  effective  instrumentality  for  raising  reve- 
nue which  might  be  most  desirable  in  cases  of  emergency.  Im- 
mense sums  which  had  been  paid  under  protest  as  income  taxes 
would  also  have  been  pressed  for  repayment  in  case  the  decision 
had  been  otherwise,  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  the  national 
Treasury. 

In  harmony  with  the  above  decisions,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  neither  taxes  on  distilled  spirits 
(United  States  V8.  Singer,  15  WalL,  111),  nor  succession  duties  on 
the  devolution  of  title  to  real  estate  (Scholey  vs.  Rew,  23  WalL, 
331),  nor  taxes  on  the  notes  of  State  banks  (Yeazie  Bank  vs.  Fenuo, 
8  Wall.,  533),  nor  taxes  on  the  receipts  of  insurance  companies  from 
premiums  and  assessments  (Insurance  Company  vs.  Soute,  7  Wall., 
433)  are  direct  taxes ;  but  that  all  such  taxes  are  imposts  and  ex- 
cises, and  subject,  therefore,  to  the  requirement  as  to  uniformity, 
but  not  subject  to  the  requirement  of  apportionment. 

Important,  interesting,  and  instructive  from  a  constitutional, 
legal,  and  economic  point  of  view,  as  was  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  direct  taxation,  prior  to  1894,  the 
sequel  of  events  and  experience  in  respect  to  this  question  and  its 
involved  problems  has  been  no  less  important  and  worthy  of  nar- 
ration. 

By  an  enactment  of  Congress,  August  18,  1894,  establishing 
an  income  tax  for  the  United  States,  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  the  gains,  profits,  and  income  of  persons  derived 
from  any  kind  of  property,  including  rent  and  the  growth  and 
produce  of  lauds,  and  profits  made  upon  the  sale  of  land  if  pur- 
chased within  two  years.  Every  element  that  could  make  real  or 
personal  property  a  source  of  value  to  an  owner  was  taxed.    An 
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excise  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  income  derived  from  any  pro- 
fession, trade,  employment,  or  avocation.  The  tax  upon  persons 
generally  was  not  upon  their  entire  income,  but  on  the  excess  over 
and  above  the  sum  of  $4,000.  All  persons  having  incomes  of  $4,000 
or  under  were  exempt  The  whole  burden  of  the  tax,  it  was  esti- 
mated, would  fall  on  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  country.  That  the  Government  practically  conceded  that  snch 
a  feature  of  the  act  was  pre-eminently  class  legislation  is  evident 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  sUtemsnt  made  in  a  brief  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States :  "  Congress,"  he  says, 
"  has  adopted  as  the  minimum  income  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion the  limit  of  $4,000.  This  limit  may  be  said  to  divide  the 
upper  from  the  lower  middle  class,  financially  speaking,  in  the 
larger  cities,  or  to  divide  the  middle  doss  from  the  wealthy  in  the 
country  districts."  (Opening  argiement  by  William  D.  Quihrie, 
in  support  of  the  contention  thai  the  income-tax  law  of  1S94  was 
unoonstituiional.) 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  provisions  of  this  enactment, 
which  could  not  he  fairly  considered  pertinent  and  relevant  to  a 
just  and  equitable  system  of  income  taxation,  occasioned  much  of 
dissatisfaction  among  business  men  and  the  financial  authorities 
of  the  country  generally ;  and  measures  were  at  once  initiated  to 
test  before  the  proper  legal  tribunals — i.  e.,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States — the  constitutionality  of  the  statute.  The  most 
important  and  immediate  representatives  of  this  action  were  the 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company  and  the  Continental  Trust 
Company,  of  New  York — two  of  the  largest  trust  companies  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  above-named  companies,  before  taking  any  steps  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  act  in  question,  complied  with  all  its  pro- 
visions ;  no  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  any  public  oCBcer  of 
the  United  States  having  been  made  a  party,  or  any  injunction 
sought  from  the  courts,  to  restrain  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

The  basis  of  action  of  the  above-named  parties,  as  repre- 
sented by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  the  country,*  was  substantially  as  follows:  Each  of 
them,  and  a  large  number  of  other  like  organizations — insurance 
companies,  savings  banks,  and  trusts — hold  as  investments  of 
capital  stock,  earnings,  and  profits,  and  as  trustees  for  minors, 
widows,  individuals,  copartnerships,  and  corporations  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  resident  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  large 
amounts  of  real  estate,  situated  in  the  various  States  of  the  Fed- 


*  Umbm.  Joaepb  Choite,  Clarencs  A.  Seward,  William  D,  Gutbiie,  Benjamin  H.  BiistDir, 
Darid  Wilcoi,  and  Cbarles  Steele,  For  the  Doited  States,  James  C.  Carter  and  lUchard 
Olnej,  the  Attorney  General. 
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eral  Union,  and  amonnting  is  aggregate  value  to  htmdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  The  rents  and  income  of  this  real  estate,  also 
annnally  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  large  aams,  are  collected 
and  received  by  the  above-mentioned  organizations,  and  held  by 
them  in  their  various  fiduciary  capacities. 

The  first  point  of  importance  under  such  a  state  of  affairs  to 
which  attention  is  asked  is,  that  taxes  levied  or  laid  by  the  Fed* 
eral  Government  are  recognized  and  admitted  (in  virtue  of  re> 
peated  decisions  and  assamptions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court)  to  be  typical  forms  of  direct  taxation,  and  as  such  under  a 
clear  and  carefully  worded  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
must  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  population.*  On  this  point,  therefore,  there  could  obvi- 
ously be  no  legal  contention. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, after  full  discussion  and  careful  wording  on  the  part  of  its 
framers,  was  adopted  in  order  to  protect  to  the  States,  which  in 
entering  into  union  were  surrendering  to  the  prospective  Federal 
Government  so  many  sources  of  income,  the  power  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  so  preclude  a  combination  of  States  from  exacting  trib- 
ute from  other  States-f 

The  next  point  of  contention  in  order  of  importance  in  the  case 
as  presented  to  the  United  States  Sapreme  Court  was;  did  the 
provisions  of  the  income-tax  act  of  1894,  imposing  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent  upon  the  gains,  profits,  aud  income  derived  from  all  kinds 
of  property — including  rent  and  the  gains  and  profits  accruing 
from  the  growth,  profits,  or  sale  of  land — involve  and  create  a 
tax  which  must  necessarily  be  deemed  a  direct  tax  on  real  estate 
(land),  and  which  not  being  apportioned  (levied)  according  to  the 


*  "  ReprMentatives  and  direct  uxea  shall  be  appoHJoned  uncwg  the  seven)  Suia 
vbicb  mav  be  included  within  this  Dnioa  acoording  to  their  respectiTe  nombera." — Contti- 
imiono/lhe  Untied  Stnlea,  ArtUU  1,  vOwn  I. 

f  "  The  fouDdera  aotldpated  that  tbe  eipeudiluree  of  tbe  Ststee,  Uteir  counties,  dlje«, 
and  towna,  would  chiefl;  be  met  bj  direct  tuation  on  accumulated  property,  while  Chej  ex- 
pected that  those  of  the  Federal  GoTeminent  would  be  for  the  most  part  by  indirect  ttxtt ; 
and  in  order  that  the  power  of  direct  t&iaiion  of  the  Genertl  Govenimeiit  should  not  be 
exercised  except  od  neceseity,  and  when  the  necesaitr  arose  should  be  so  eierdeed  aa  to 
leave  tbe  States  at  liberty  t«  discharge  their  reBpective  obligatiooa  and  should  not  be  eo  ex- 
ercised unfajrlf  and  discrimloatiagly  as  to  particular  State«  or  otherwise  bf  a  mere  majontj 
vote,  possibly  of  those  whose  cousljtuents  were  inlentionally  not  subjected  to  an;  part  of 
the  burden,  this  qualified  grant  was  made.  Those  who  tuade  it  knew  that  tbe  power  to  lai 
involved  the  power  to  destroy,  and  that  the  only  security  sigainat  the  abase  of  this  power  is 
found  in  the  structure  of  the  Qovernment  itself.  In  Imposing  a  tai  tbe  Legislature  acts 
upon  its  constituents.  This  ia  in  general  a  sufficient  security  against  erroneous  and  oppress- 
ive taia^on,  and  they  retained  this  security  by  providing  that  direct  taialioa  and  repre- 
sentation in  (be  lower  House  of  Congress  should  be  adjusted  on  the  same  measute." — ChU/- 
Jultice  FulUr. 
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provision  of  the  ConstitTitioD  render  the  entire  act  imposing  an 
iucome  tax  unconstitntional  and  void  ? 

The  precise  or  original  question  involved,  it  was  admitted,  was 
one  on  which  the  Federal  Qovemment  had  really  never  been 
heard,*  and  was  first  brought  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  a  bearing  and  adjudication  in  April,  1895.  On  that 
occasion  the  court  held  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August 
15,  1885,  were  nnconstitutional,  so  far  "  as  they  purport  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  rent  or  income  of  real  estate."  It  was,  however, 
equally  divided  on  the  following  questions,  and  expressed  no 
opinion  in  regard  to  tbem : 

(1)  Whether  the  void  provisions  invalidated  the  whole  act; 
(3)  whether,  as  to  the  income  from  personal  property  as  such,  the 
act  is  unconstitutional  as  levying  direct  taxes ;  (3)  whether  any 
part  of  the  tax,  if  not  considered  as  a  direct  tax,  is  invalid  for 
want  of  uniformity. 

The  court,  early  in  its  history,  adopted  the  practice  of  requir- 
ing, if  practicable,  couBtitutional  questions  to  be  heard  by  a  full 
court,  in  order  that  the  judgment  in  such  cases  might,  if  possible, 
be  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  court.  And  as  tbe 
court  was  not  full,  at  the  first  hearing  in  April,  and  as  four  judges 
did  not  concur  in  the  opinion  then  rendered,  a  rehearing  was 
granted  by  the  court  in  the  month  followiug  (May  6th,  7th,  8th) ; 
in  the  annouQcement  of  which  the  Chief  Justice  remarked  that 
"  the  importance  to  the  Government  of  the  new  views  of  its 
taxing  power  can  hardly  be  exaggerated." 

In  advocating  the  constitutionality  and  rightfulness  of  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  of  1894,  the  then  United  States  At- 
torney General,  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  in  part  the  following  argument : 

"  What  is  this"  (contested) "  tax  in  its  true  value  and  essence  P 
It  is  an  assessment  upon  the  taxpayer  on  account  of  his  money- 
spending  power  as  shown  by  his  revenue  for  the  year  preceding 
the  assessment.  It  is  not  a  property  tax  in  any  sense  or  of  any 
sort.  Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  tax  which  is  called  a  tax  ou  real 
estate  for  no  other  reason  than  that  last  year's  rents  form  a  part 
of  the  yardstick  by  which  this  year's  money-spending  capacity 
is  measured  1  A  greater  error,  I  submit,  could  not  easily  be  justi- 
fied. My  Lord  Coke  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  a  grant  in  fee 
of  the  profits  of  land  passes  the  land  itself.  Other  citations  are 
always  interesting,  and  state  a  rule  of  law  which  is  indisputable 


*  Nous  of  the  prerioni  deciNODB  of  the  conrt  "  diecussed  the  question  whether  •  t*E 
OD  the  iDCome  of  peraonaltr  1b  eqaWaleat  to  a  tax  on  tbtt  persoDsIt? ;  but  all  held  Teal 
e«tBte  liable  to  direct  taxation  onlj  to  as  to  sustBin  a  tu  on  tbe  income  of  rwltf  on  the 
ground  of  being  ad  excise  or  duty." —  Chitf-Juiliet  F^iUtr. 
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and  of  universal  acceptance.  But  what  is  their  relevancy  to  the 
case  in  hand  ?  They  relate  to  grants  taking  effect  in  fntore — to 
grants  taking  effect  from  the  date  or  delivery  of  the  deed,  or  from 
the  probate  of  the  devise,  and  carrying  all  after-accruing  rents 
as  a  matter  of  conrsa  But  what  this  case  is  concerned  with  is 
rents  that  have  not  only  become  due,  but  have  actually  be«i 
received  by  the  landlord.  Does  any  one  pretend  that  rents  thus 
received  would  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  estate  that  has  yielded 
them  ?  Of  course  not,  and  why  F  Because,  by  falling  due  and 
being  collected,  they  have  become  severed  from  the  realty,  and 
have  become  personal  property — money  in  the  landlord's  pocket, 
like  any  other  money.  Nothing  is  gained,  however,  by  belittling 
or  evading  an  argument,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  doiog  either. 
The  strength  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  in  the  proposition  that 
the  value  of  land  is  in  its  use ;  that  rents  are  the  pecnniary  equivsr 
lent  of  the  use,  and  that,  therefore,  to  tax  rents  is  in  auhetance  and 
effect  to  tax  the  land  itself.  This  is  what  may  be  called  a  fetch- 
ing proposition.  How  much  truth  is  there  in  it,  and  how  much 
of  applicability  to  the  present  case  ?  There  is  this  much  of  truth 
in  it;  that  a  tax  upon  rents  to  become  due — to  accrue  in  the 
future — may  well  he  deemed  a  tax  on  the  estate  itself.  Such 
accruing  rents  are  like  growing  crops,  fin  inseparable  part  of  the 
land,  and  whatever  is  a  charge  upon  them  is  necessarily  a  charge 
upon  the  land.  But  the  proposition  stated  has  no  application 
whatever  to  the  present  case,  because  the  tax  it  has  to  do  with 
is  a  tax  in  respect  to  rents  already  due  and  collected,  and  in  all 
probability  either  spent  or  transformed  into  other  tangible  prop- 
erty. How  can  a  tax  in  respect  to  such  rents  be  said  to  be  a  tax 
upon  the  real  estate  producing  them  P  When  they  become  due 
and  are  paid,  just  as  when  crops  are  harvested ;  when  either  pro- 
cess is  complete,  a  new  and  distinct  item  of  property  comes  into 
existence,  and  the  landlord's  property  realizes  a  corresponding 
accretion," 

lu  rejoinder  the  counsel  for  the  appellants  maintained  that 
under  the  income-tax  enactment  in  question  (i.  e.,  of  August  38, 
1894)  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  income  "derived  not  merely  from 
business,  but  also  expressly  upon  that  derived  from  property,  and 
therefore  directly  upon  the  property  producing  the  income, 
whether  real  or  personal."  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  a  tax 
upon  " rents "  and  the  "growth  and  produce  of  land,"  It  taxes 
every  element  of  value  of  the  land  which  the  owner  can  realize 
from  third  parties.  It  must  be  clear  that  a  tax  upon  what  gives 
the  land  value  is  a  tax  upon  the  land  itself.  In  the  words  of 
Hamilton,  "  What  in  fact  is  property  hut  a  fiction  without  the 
beneficial  use  of  it?"  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  income  or 
annuity  is  the  property  itself.    As  one  of  the  justices  said  in  the 
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Hylton  case,  "  Land,  independently  of  its  prodnce,is  of  no  value." 
It  scarcely  needs  argnment  to  establisli  that  anything  which 
affects  every  element  that  gives  an  article  its  value,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  affects  directly  the  article  itself.  In  illustration  of 
this  many  decisions,  mainly  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt, 
were  cited,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: 

In  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  12  Wheaton,  it  was  held  by  the 
United  States  Conrt  that  a  tax  on -the  occupation  of  an  importer 
is  the  same  as  a  tax  on  imports,  and  was  therefore  void. 

In  Weston  vs.  Charleston,  3  Peters,  it  was  held  that  a  tax 
upon  the  income  of  United  States  securities  was  a  tax  lipon  the 
sectirities  themselves,  and  equally  inadmissible. 

In  Almy  vs.  California,  24  Howard,  it  was  held  that  a  duty 
on  a  bill  of  lading  was  the  same  thing  as  a  duty  on  the  article 
which  it  represents. 

In  Cook  vs.  Pennsylvania,  97  United  States,  it  was  held  that  a 
tax  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  goods  made  by  an  auctioneer  was 
a  tax  upon  the  goods  sold. 

In  Eailroad  Company  vs.  Jackson,  7  Wallace,  it  was  held  that 
a  tax  upon  the  interest  payable  upon  bonds  was  a  tax  not  upon 
the  debtor,  but  upon  the  security,  the  bonds. 

In  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company  vs.  Pennsylvania,  122 
United  States,  it  was  held  that  a  tax  upon  the  income  received 
from  interstate  commerce  was  a  tax  upon  the  commerce  itself, 
and  equally  unauthorized. 

"If  a  man  seized  of  lands  in  fee  by  his  deed  granteth  to 
another  the  profit  of  those  lands  to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  and 
his  heires,  the  whole  land  itselfe  doth  passe ;  for  what  is  the  land 
btii  the  projUs  thereon  f"  (Coke  upon  Littleton,  the  accepted  rule 
of  law  in  every  court  in  English  Christendom.) 

A  devise  of  the  interest  or  of  the  rents  and  profits  is  a  devise 
of  the  thing  itself  out  of  which  that  interest  on  those  rents  and 
profits  may  issue  (Patterson  vs.  Ellis,  11  Wendal). 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  jadicial  opinion 
as  expressed  in  the  judgments  of  the  highest  courts,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  imposed 
under  the  United  States  act  of  August,  1891,  on  the  income  from 
the  use,  profits,  and  sales  of  land  was  a  direct  tax,  and,  not  being 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  a  strict  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  respect  to  the  levy  and  collection  of  said  tax,  was 
necessarily  unconstitutional  and  void.* 

*  The  followiDg  rejoinder  hj  one  ot  the  ctnuisel  for  the  applicmts  (Hr.  Choite)  to  k 
portion  o[  the  ar^mail  made  b;  the  Atlorne;  General  (Hr.  Olney),  and  before  dted,  U  per- 
tinent and  InatniclJTe,  ai  napects  the  mncb-veied  question  as  to  the  nfu  ot  property  for 
the  purpoM  of  tax  adminialration : 

"  The  Atlom^  Qeaeral  saye,  '  When  a  man  has  got  tbe  money  In  his  pocket  It  is  no 
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Apart  from  the  leading  element  in  this  celebrated  case,  and 
ou  which  the  final  decision  of  the  court  was  mainly  based,  was 
that  provisions  in  the  act  of  1894  establishing  an  income  tax, 
being  in  the  nature  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  same  being  not 
asseesed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitation,  were  void  in  effect.  The  constitutionality  of  the  entire 
act  was  also  questioned  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the  consti- 
tutional  reqairements  that  "  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Thus,  for  example, 
it  taxed  the  income  of  certain  companies  and  associations,  "no 
matter  how  created  or  organized,"  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  in- 
come of  individuals  and  partnerships  derived  from  precisely  sim- 
ilar property;  and  denied  to  individaals  deriving  their  income 
from  shares  in  certain  corporations  and  associations  the  benefit 
of  the  exemption  of  (4,000  granted  to  all  other  persons  inter- 
ested in  similar  property  and  business,  and  the  like.  These  fea- 
tures of  the  act  of  1894,  although  constituting  most  important 
and  instructive  contributions  to  the  general  subject  of  "taxa- 
tion," are  not,  however,  so  pertinent  to  the  immediate  ssbject 
under  consideration  as  to  require  at  present  any  extended  dis- 
cussion. 

Conclusion, — As  the  result  of  the  hearing  and  discussions 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  income-tax  statute  of  Au- 
gust 28, 1894,  the  United  Statra  Supreme  Court,  a  majority  of  its 
members  concnrring,  gave  judgment  as  follows : 

1.  We  adhebb  to  the  opinion  alkeadt  announced,  that 
taxes  on  real  estate  bbinq  indisputably  dikbct  taxes, 
taxes  on  the  rents  or  income  of  beal  estate  abe  equally 
direct  taxes. 

2.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty, OK  ON  THE  INCOME  OF  PERSONAL  PBOPEKTY.ARE  LIKEWISE 
DIBECT  TAXES. 

longer  rent.'  One  thing  I  iroold  u;  sbout  that  is,  tbat  if  joa  are  going  afUr  rent  u 
monef ,  tbe  tax  is  on  personal  property,  and  ehonld  be  apportioned.  Bat  tbe  tnawer  is  that 
the  lax  doe*  not  go  after  the  rent  as  monej  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket  The  act  of  IBM 
(sections?)  speciSes  tbe  rents  at  ■  cardinal  part  and  element  of  this  income  retam,  andereir 
man  who  goes  up  to  make  return  lias  to  state  under  oath  what  rent  he  got  last  year.  This 
fiction — this  difference  between  the  name  and  the  thing,  between  the  substance  and  the 
shadow,  urged  bj  the  Atlome;  General — is  that,  though  you  can  not  toi  rent,  you  can  tu 
the  money  in  the  owner's  pocket  i«c«Ted  from  rent  It  there  Is  me  factitiooa  argument, 
one  pretense  of  a  reason,  one  attempt  to  make  a  disdnction  without  a  difference  that  thiB 
court  has  uniformly  stamped  apou  with  all  its  might,  it  is  just  that  The  court  has  i«- 
peatedly  decided  that  such  an  argnmetit  Is  wholly  nneouDd.  What  did  the  court  mean  in 
Brown  m.  Uaryland,  when  it  held  that  a  lax  on  tbe  occupation  ot  an  importer  is  the  sama 
as  a  tax  on  imports  and  U  therefore  voidF  It  is  the  source,  the  aubatance,  that  the  act 
strikes  af,  that  the  court  always  looks  to,  and  slvays  has  looked  to,  in  any  fonn  and  cue 
that  baa  ever  come  before  it  until  now." 
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3.  The  tax  imposed  bt  sections  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
seven,  INCLDSIVE,  OF  THE  ACT  OP  1894,  80  FAR  AS  IT  FALLS  ON 
THE  INCOME  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  BE- 
IKG  A  DIRECT  TAX  WITHIN  THE  HBANINQ  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION, 
IS  THEREFORE  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  AND  VOID,  BECAUSE  NOT  AP- 
PORTIONED ACCORDING  TO  REPRESENTATION.  All  THOSE  SEC- 
TIONS, CONSTITUTING  ONE  ENTIRE  SCHEME  OF  TAXATION,  ARE 
NECESSARILY  INVALID. 

A  brief  word  more  is  desirable  to  complete  the  record  of  the 
cuiioas  and  instructive  ezperieQce  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  the  enactment  and  administration  of  direct  taxation. 

Theoretically  an  almost  ideal  system,  especislly  if  made  uni- 
versal in  its  incidence  and  exclusive  of  all  indirect  taxes,  its  ap- 
plication under  a  dual  form  of  government,  such  as  exists  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  practical  denial  of  resort  to  arbitrary  action 
in  collection,  such  as  exists  in  all  despotic  governments,  and  an 
accepted  rule  that  neither  the  "  nation  "  nor  the  forty-five  "  States  " 
shall  tax  an  instrumentality  of  the  other,  will  be  necessarily  most 
perplexing.  These  and  other  like  circumstances,  more  especially 
the  inequalities  and  inefficiencies  contingent  on  the  act  of  1861, 
therefore,  render  it  almost  certain  that  direct  taxation  will  not 
hereafter  be  resorted  to  by  the  Federal  Government  until  all 
other  means  of  relief  fur  its  treasury  have  been  exhausted.  With 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1896  against 
the  taxation  of  land  incomes  remaining  uuimpured,  as  it  proba- 
hly  will  be  unless  the  Federal  Constitution  is  practically  recon- 
Btructed,  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  another  income  tax  which 
will  not  reach  more  than  half  the  incomes  designed  to  be  reached, 
will  probably  not  be  attempted.  When  it  is  also  considered  that 
it  will  be  an  impossibility  to  separate  the  part  of  incomes  of  great 
corporations  which  they  derive  from  real  estate,  when  they  neces- 
sarily use  real  estate  in  common  with  other  property  in  order  to 
derive  any  income,  the  enormous  expense  and  interminable  litiga- 
tion contingent  on  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  the  Govemmeut  to 
enforce  such  a  law  will  be  almost  beyond  estimate. 

Note. — In  order  to  render  more  complete  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  historical  experience  of  the  "poll  tax,"  previously 
given  in  Chapter  VIII,  pages  165-175,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
No.  S,  vol.  Ix,  attention  is  here  asked  to  a  statutory  and  legal 
action  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  that 
has  hitherto  largely  escaped  public  attention,  and  which  prob- 
ably finds  no  exact  precedent  in  history. 

The  antagonism  between  the  white  and  colored  races  of  the 
Southern  States,  mainly  contingent  on  the  former  toleration  of 
slavery,  still  continues  to  a  large  degree,  although  both  races,  by 
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amendmenta  to  the  Federal  CoDStitntion,  have  been  placed  on 
terms  of  fall  legal  right  and  eqaality.  Id  no  one  respect  doe« 
this  antagonism  more  persistently  manifest  itself,  than  in  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  white  citizen  voters  to  the  exercise  of  free 
and  cononrrent  saflErage  by  the  negro  citizens.  Yet,  in  view  of 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitntion  in  respect  to 
political  or  legal  discriminations  against  the  negro  race,  taj 
change  in  the  way  of  relief  from  the  sitnation  by  State  eoacttneut 
has  been  regarded  as  impracticable.  A  recent  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  State  of  Mississippi  seems,  however,  to  have  at 
last  most  ingeniously  solved  this  difficult  political  problem,  by 
enacting  that  every  citizen  (white  or  black)  of  established  age 
shall  pay  a  poll  tax,  the  nonpayment  of  which  shall  exclude  him 
from  voting;  and  the  collection  of  the  tax  ont  of  exempt  or  non- 
taxable property — L  e.,  the  possessions  mainly  of  the  poorer  classes 
— was  ^so  denied.  The  intent  of  this  provision  was  therefore 
manifestly  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  to  exclude  negroes  from  vot- 
ing by  reason  of  nonpayment  of  the  poll  tax ;  and  by  a  like  covert 
purpose  the  commission  of  a  list  of  petty  crimes  which  white  men 
do  not  generally  commit,  such  as  thievery,  arson,  and  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses,  was  also  mode  a  disqualification  of 
voting ;  while  robbery,  murder,  and  other  robaat  crimes  which 
are  practiced  chiefly  by  white  men  were  not  included. 

"  Within  the  £eld  of  permissible  action  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Mississippi  convention  swept  the 
circle  of  expedients  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  for 
the  negro  r»ae."~Railiff  vs.  Beale,  Mississippi  Reports. 


In  the  preface  to  the  works  of  Jean  Eey,  the  philosopher  who  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  first  suggested  the  cause  of  the  increaae  in  weight 
of  lead  and  tin  when  burned,  HL  Edouard  Grimauz  notices  some  of  the 
theories  that  have  been  put  forth  on  the  subject.  Boyle  explained  the  in- 
crease by  supposing  that  corpuscles  of  fire,  passing  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  calcination  took  place,  became  fixed  in  the  metaL 
This  theory  was  accepted  by  Stombet^,  Lemery,  and  Nicolas  Let^m,  and 
was  formulated  by  Ijemery :  "  The  pores  of  the  lead  are  so  disposed  that  tbe 
corpuscles  of  the  fire  insiouate  themselves  among  them;  they  remain 
fastened  and  agglutinated  in  the  pliant  and  intricate  parts  of  the  metal 
without  being  able  to  escape  from  them,  and  add  to  its  weight"  Father 
Chenibin,  of  Orleans,  refuted  this  explanation  by  showing  that  glaES  'was 
not  thus  permeable;  while  Boerhaave,  and  afterward  Boulduc,  beld  that 
there  was  no  increase  of  weight  in  the  calcination  of  metab.  Bieme.  in 
1753,  supposed  that  some  rich  and  sulphurous  acid  coming  from  the  flame 
became  fixed  in  the  metal.  Lavoisier  declared  the  true  cause — the  fixation 
iu  the  metal  of  a  part  of  the  air— in  1774,  and  a  little  while  afterward,  in 
1775,  Bayen  called  attention  in  tbe  Journal  de  Physique  to  the  existence  of 
Jean  Bey's  Essays. 
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THE  THYROID  GLAND  IN  MEDICINE.* 
Bt  pearce  bailey,  m.d. 

IN  the  past  few  years  a  remedy  has  been  discovered  for  certain 
conditions  hitherto  regarded  as  incurable,  which  is  certain  in 
its  action,  and  which  for  the  beneficence  of  its  results  stands  un- 
rivaled in  therapeutics ;  and,  since  from  the  infrequency  of  the 
diseases  which  it  cnrea  but  little  is  known  of  this  agent  outside  of 
the  medical  profession,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  development  and  application  of  the  thyroid  treatment, 
one  of  modem  medicine's  greatest  achievements,  should  prove  of 
interest  to  any  one  who  cares  to  observe  the  advances  of  medical 
science.  The  task  is  the  more  pleasant  from  the  fact  that  the  ase 
in  medicine  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  animals  is  a  logical  conclu- 
sion from  adequate  premises,  and  because  the  thyroid  forms  one 
of  the  few  medicinal  agents  in  our  possession  which  are  not  given 
on  purely  empirical  grounds. 

It  is  a  generally  f amUiar  fact  that  the  majority  of  drugs  are 
prescribed  because  medical  history  records  Uiat,  for  some  nn< 
known  reason,  they  have  proved  effectual  in  the  diseases  in  which 
they  are  administered,  though  why  they  should  do  so  remains 
nnesplained.  In  certain  conditions  mercury  has  a  specific  action, 
the  nature  of  which  is  absolutely  unknown.  Quinine  had  cured 
the  Countess  Chinchon  (and  hence  the  name  cinchona)  of  her 
ague  centuries  before  a  clever  Frenchman  discovered  that  ma- 
laria resulted  from  the  activity  in  the  blood  of  a  vegetable  para- 
site on  which  Peruvian  bark  exerte  a  restraining  influence. 

So  it  is  with  most  of  the  remedies  which  the  physician  em- 
ploys :  he  uses  them  because  experience  has  shown  that  they  will 
do  good  in  the  conditions  in  which  he  prescribes  them,  although 
he  has  not  learned  why.  But  in  the  use  of  animal  thyroid  the 
physician  knows  that  he  has  a  sovereign  remedy,  and  he  also 
knows  the  reasons  for  the  bnlliant  results  of  its  proper  applica- 
tion. To  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  the  action  of  this  agent 
requires  the  understanding  of  a  few  facts  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology which  relate  to  what  the  thyroid  gland  is  and  to  what 
it  does. 

In  man  the  thyroid  gland  lies  deep  in  the  neck,  in  front  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  windpipe,  and  is  covered  by  skin  and  muscle ; 
its  deep  situation  renders  it  difficult  to  be  felt  in  the  living  sub- 
ject The  thyroid  belongs  to  the  class  of  glands  known  as  duct- 
lees — that  is,  there  is  no  canal  or  duct  by  which  the  secretions 
of  the  gland  are  carried  out.    Its  function,  like  the  function  of 

*  Read  at  Saratoga,  September  2, 1896,  before  tbe  American  Social  Science  AsaociatioD. 
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the  other  dnctless  glanda  (the  spleen,  the  thymus,  and  the  adrenal 
bodies),  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
saying  that  the  presence  of  the  nonnal  thyroid  gland  is  neces- 
sary for  health,  and  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  secretion  of  the 
gland,  which  enters  the  blood-current  directly,  either  neutralizes 
some  poison  which,  from  the  ordinary  proceases  of  life,  is  circa- 
lating  in  the  blood,  or  furnishes  to  the  blood  some  sabstance 
which  is  necessary  to  it.  When  from  any  cause  this  fnoction  of 
the  gland  is  interfered  with,  very  characteristic  symptoms  result. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  it  has  been  recognized  that 
impairment  of  thyroid  function  can  and  does  cause  a  definite 
group  of  symptoms  which  conetitnte  a  disease.  These  symptoms 
may  occur  when  a  tumor  develops  in  the  gland,  and  will  be  inten- 
sified if,  when  the  tumor  is  removed,  much  of  the  gland  substance 
is  destroyed. 

But  the  most  important  disease  of  the  gland  itself,  which  is 
insidious,  chronic,  and  progressive,  is  myxoedema.  This  affection 
is  a  chronic  infiammation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  by  which  the 
secreting  structure  is  gradually  destroyed,  and  which  consequent* 
ly  deprives  the  patient  of  the  good  services  which  are  rendered 
by  a  normal  gland.  In  many  respects  myxcedema  resembles 
Bright's  disease,  and  it  was  some  time  after  the  first  description 
of  it  by  Sir  William  Gull  before  it  became  established  that  the 
affection  depended  upon  the  impairment  of  function  of  the  thy* 
Toid  gland,  and  not  upon  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  most  promi- 
nent symptom  of  the  disease,  and  the  one  from  which  the  name  is 
in  part  derived,  is  an  oedema  or  swelling,  which,  unlike  the  oedema 
of  Bright's  disease,  does  not  pit  on  pressure.  This  oedema  is  most 
prominent  in  the  face,  and  it  is  there  that  it  begins,  although 
later  in  the  disease  it  may  extend  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
thereby  increase  the  general  weight  of  the  body.  The  Ups  are 
thickened,  the  nose  becomes  large  and  fiat,  and  the  eyelids  are 
swollen.  Owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  throat,  the 
character  of  the  voice  may  be  changed.  The  skin  is  dry,  rough, 
and  peculiarly  pale ;  the  hair  falls  out — a  symptom  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  eyebrows — the  teeth  become  poor  and  the  nails 
brittle.  The  pulse  is  slow,  the  heart  is  weak,  and  the  temperature 
is  almost  always  below  the  normal.  Neuralgic  pains  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  myxcedematous  patients,  and  cold  weather  is 
very  disagreeable  to  them,  probably  on  account  of  their  low  body 
temperature.  The  muscles  are  weak,  especially  those  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  all  muscular  movements  are  slowly  performed. 
The  mind  becomes  dull  and  apathetic ;  there  is  usually  developed 
irritability  of  temper.  Hallucinations  or  perverted  sense  percep- 
tions are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  occasionally  the  affection 
terminates  in  insanity.     These  patients  are  peculiarly  sensitive 
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as  to  their  own  appearance  and  to  the  atteDtiou  which  it  attracts, 
and  consequently  Bhnn  society ;  and  for  this  reason  partly,  and 
partly  becanse  of  their  muecular  weakness  and  subnormal  tem- 
perature, they  like  nothiug  so  well  as  staying  quietly  in  the 
honse.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  gradual  and  its  progress  is 
slow,  ordinarily  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  in  women  of  middle  age.  Altogether 
myzoedema,  although  not  a  direct  menace  to  life,  makes  the  vic- 
tim of  it  very  uncomfortable  and  unhappy. 

The  appearance  of  a  person  suffering  from  advanced  myx<^- 
dema  is  so  characteristic  that  when  one  has  seen  a  case  there 
is  usually  no  dif&culty  in  recognizing  another.  In  the  earlier 
stages,  however,  when  the  disease  is  beginning,  its  diagnosis  may 
be  difGcult  or  temporarily  impossible. 

Myxcedema  is  not  a  common  disease  in  this  country,  and 
until  five  years  ago  was  regarded  as  incurabla  But  as  physi- 
cians become  more  familiar  with  the  condition,  which  after  all 
has  only  been  recognized  for  about  twenty  years,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  possibility  of  curiug  it  becomes  more  widely  known, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  disease  less  rare 
than  we  have  been  led  to  suppose. 

The  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  the  employment  in  this 
disease  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  animals  resulted  in  discoveries 
so  complete  and  de&nite  that  it  became  possible  to  predict  that 
the  thyroid  treatment  of  myxcedema  would  be  a  success.  Be- 
fore Sir  William  Gull  described  the  affection  and  claimed  for  it 
a  place  of  its  own  among  the  list  of  distinct  diseases,  it  had  been 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease.  But  to  the  trained  eye 
the  resemblance  of  myxcedema  to  Bright's  disease  was  too  super- 
ficial to  be  satisfying;  and,  furthermore,  when  these  patiente 
died  their  kidneys,  which  would  have  shown  disease  changes  if 
they  had  been  responsible  for  the  symptoms  observed  in  life, 
were  found  to  be  normal.  So  the  first  step  forward  in  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease  was  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  seat 
of  the  trouble  was  not  in  the  kidneys ;  it  was  not  discovered  until 
later  that  it  was  in  the  thyroid  gland.  This  discovery  came 
aboat  from  several  sources. 

It  was  observed  by  physiologists  that  animals  from  which  the 
thyroid  gland  had  been  removed  developed  a  condition  of  cede- 
ma  and  stupidity;  and  several  surgeons  reported  that  patients 
from  whom  the  thyroid  gland  had  been  removed  by  operation 
for  various  causes  developed  symptoms  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  cases  which  had  been  regarded  as  examples  of 
Bright's  disease,  but  in  whom  the  kidneys  were  found  nearly 
normal. 

This  experimental  evidence  was  amplified  by  the  work  of 
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pathologists  who,  in  their  examination  of  all  the  organs  of  per- 
Bons  dead  with  myzcedema,  found  that  there  existed  constant 
disease  in  the  thyroid,  bo  that  it  became  established  beyond 
donbt  that  these  symptoms,  which  were  so  much  like  those  of 
Blight's  disease,  were  in  reality  due,  not  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  Bright's  disease,  but  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  thyroid 
gland — a  process  which  resulted  in  the  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
function  of  the  gland,  and  a  consequent  deprivation  of  the  secr^ 
tion  which  it  was  intended  to  supply. 

The  symptoms  which  ensued  after  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  lower  animals,  received  the  name 
of  cachexia  thyreopriva,  or  operative  myxoedema ;  when  the  con- 
dition occurred  independently  of  such  operations — i.  e.,  from 
primary  disease  in  tie  gland — it  was  called  myznedema;  but 
although  the  pathology  of  myxoedematoas  conditions  thus  be- 
came established,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  became  known  bow 
they  could  be  cured ;  and  again  it  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  and 
observation  of  physiologists  and  surgeons  that  it  eventually  be- 
came possible  for  the  physician  to  apply  a  form  of  treatment 
which  has  proved  curative  for  myxcedematous  conditions  of 
whatever  origin. 

It  occarred  to  physiologists  that  if  another  thyroid  could  be 
made  to  grow  beneath  the  skin  of  an  animal  whose  own  gland 
had  been  removed,  the  new  thyroid  might  assume  the  functions 
of  the  one  which  was  gone;  and  surgeons  conceived  the  same 
idea  for  patients  from  whom  the  thyroid  had  been  removed  at 
operation.  This  was  accordingly  tried :  physiologists  grafted 
sheep's  glands  in  monkeys  whose  own  thyroid  they  had  re- 
moved experimentally ;  and  surgeons  put  sheep's  glands  beneath 
the  skin  of  patients  who  had  been  operated  upon  on  account  of 
thyroid  disease.  Although  these  procedures  were  only  partially 
successful,  they  were  the  beginnings  which  led  to  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  thyroid  treatment.  The  results  of  these 
graftings  were  beneficial  for  a  time,  but  as  the  transplanted 
thyroid  could  not  be  made  to  accommodate  itself  to  its  new 
home,  the  effects  soon  wore  away  and  the  myxcedematons  symp- 
toms returned.  The  temporary  benefit,  however,  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  evident  that  the  disease  had  in  some  way  been 
influenced  by  the  grafted  thyroid.  Since  the  gland  at  the  time 
of  its  transplantation  was  full  of  its  normal  secretion,  but  could 
not  be  made  to  secrete  further  after  grafting,  it  was  inferred  that 
the  beneficial  influence  was  solely  due  to  the  thyroid  juice  which 
the  grafted  gland  contained.  So  it  became  evident  Uiat  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  myxoedematous  conditions  required  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  thyroid  secretion.  It  was  not  until  1891 
that  Dr.  O.  K.  Murray  drew  this  conclusion,  and  presented  at  a 
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meeting  of  a  medical  society  in  England  a  woman  with  myxoe- 
dema  whom  he  said  lie  intended  to  treat  hy  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions of  the  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep.  When 
about  six  months  later  he  showed  the  same  patient,  improved  in 
every  way,  the  success  of  the  treatment  was  established. 

The  Buccesa  which  followed  this  experiment  was  so  immedi- 
ate and  complete,  and  was  so  speedily  substantiated  by  physi- 
cians the  world  over,  that  thyroid  therapy  at  once  became  the 
recognized  means  of  treating  myxcedema  and  allied  condi- 
tions. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  are  very  striking;  the  cedema 
rapidly  disappears,  leaving  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  moist ;  the 
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mental  dullness  gives  way  to  cheerfulness  and  hope ;  strength  is 
returned  to  the  weakened  muscles,  and  the  patient  becomes  once 
more,  to  all  appearances,  a  normal  individual.  A  large  number 
of  cases  of  myxoedema  have  been  recorded  as  cured  by  thyroid 
feeding,  and  these  reports  are  usually  accompanied  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  patient  as  he  appears  before  and  after  treatment, 
which  present  most  striking  contrasts.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  John  Woodman,  of  New  York,  I  am  able  to  give  the  repro- 
ductions of  the  photographs  (Figs.  1  and  3)  of  a  case  succeBsfully 
treated  by  him.  A  common  history  of  the  early  cases  treated  in 
this  way  is  somewhat  as  follows :  A  woman  has  had  myxccdema 
for  years,  and  has  been  told  by  many  physicians  that  her  condi- 
tion is  incurable,  and  she  is  indifferent  and  skeptical  as  to  the 
value  of  the  treatment  proposed  for  her.    In  a  few  months  it  is 
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with  difficulty  that  she  can  be  recognized  as  the  same  person. 
The  swollen,  pallid,  stupid  face  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  are  red 
cheeks  and  the  pleasant  expression  of  a  healthy  woman.  She  can 
walk  several  miles  a  day,  sleep  well,  has  a  good  appetite,  and 
enjoys  life. 

Such  is  the  history  of  myxoedema  and  how  it  came  to  be 
treated  by  the  thyroid  gland  of  animals.  Therapeutics  can  show 
no  more  brilliant  resalts  than  these. 

When  myxcedema  occurs  in  infancy  or  childhood  it  is  called 
cretinism.  The  word  "  cretin  "  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  most 
of  my  readers  visits  to  Switzerland  or  to  the  eastern  parts  of 
France,  where  these  queer  little  dwarfs  are  so  common.  Goitre 
is  also,  curiously  enough,  frequent  in  these  localities.  But  few 
are  aware  that  we,  here  in  America,  possess  cretins  of  our  own. 
In  the  cretinous  regions  of  Europe,  where  so  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  afflicted  with  the  disease,  it  is  called  endemic  or  peculiar 
to  the  country.  In  America  it  occurs  only  occasionally,  and  not 
with  any  geographical  regularity,  and  so  such  cretins  are  called 
sporadic.  Now,  sporadic  cretinism  with  us  is  certainly  a  rare 
affection ;  but  as  the  condition  becomes  more  familiar  to  physi- 
cians, and  as  the  inmates  of  our  own  idiot  asylums  are  more  care- 
fully examined,  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be  found  that  cretinism, 
like  myzccdema,  is  less  rare  than  had  been  suspected. 

The  absence  or  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  prodaces  much 
the  same  symptoms  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult ;  the  most  strik- 
ing difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  child  development  of 
the  body  and  brain  is  interfered  with,  so  that  cretins  are  generally 
dwarfs,  and  the  failure  of  mental  development  results  in  a  con- 
dition closely  allied  to  idiocy.  These  idiotic  dwarfs  are  very  re- 
pulsive to  look  at.  They  have  large  heads  and  necks  and  tiiick 
lips,  through  which  protrudes  the  clumsy  tongue.  They  have 
few  or  no  teeth,  and  the  swelling  of  the  throat  renders  the  voice 
indistinct.  The  nose  is  large  and  flat,  and  the  swollen  eyelids 
partly  cover  eyes  which  are  frequently  crossed.  The  limbs  are 
swollen  and  often  incapable  of  service;  the  skin  which  covers 
them  is  hard,  rough,  and  thick.  Cretins  are  always  short,  and 
may  never  grow  taller  than  a  normal  child  of  two  or  three  years. 
They  never  attain  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  most  com- 
monly are  idiots  with  only  the  power  to  comprehend  the  simplest 
things  of  daily  life,  and  with  a  vocabulary  limited  to  a  few 
words. 

There  are  some  differences  between  endemic  and  sporadic 
cretinism,  and  what  follows  applies  only  to  sporadic  cretins. 

What  has  been  said  concemiug  the  treatment  of  myxcedema 
by  thyroid  feeding  may  be  repeated  for  sporadic  cretinism.  The 
changes  which  result  from  the  thyroid  treatment  of  cretin^ 
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owing  to  their  stunted  bodies  and  vacant  minds,  are  even  more 
astonishing  than  thoae  described  for  myxcedema ;  for  in  cretins, 
not  only  do  the  cedema  and  other  general  symptoms  disappear, 
bnt  the  dwarf  begins  to  grow,  and  the  idiot  to  show  signs  of 
intelligence.  One  patient  who,  at  the  beginning  of  treatment, 
was  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old  and  only  thirty-three  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  in  whom  no  growth  had  occurred  in  four- 
teen years,  grew  four  and  three  quarters  inches  in  sis  months ; 
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another,  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old  and  twenty-nine  and  a  halt 
inches  tall  at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  increased  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  height  in  six  months.  Under  treatment  the  teeth  begin 
to  grow,  and  the  facial  expression  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  patient  are  radically  changed.  The  patients  soon  become 
more  intelligent  and  appreciative  of  their  surroundings,  and 
many  begin  to  talk  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them. 
How  striking  may  be  the  improvement  in  the  general  appearance 
is  shown  by  Figs.  3  and  4,  which  are  reproductions  of  photo- 
grsphs  of  a  little  patient  treated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Carson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Syracuse  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Children. 

That  the  results  will  be  permanent,  and  that  these  idiotic  chil- 
dren will  become,  under  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  treatment, 
intelligent  men  and  women,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say. 
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The  occurrence,  in  the  fortnatiye  period  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, of  a  disease  which  attacks  fundamentally  nutrition,  de- 
velopment, and  growth,  has  much  more  disastroos  effects  thfua 
when  its  appearance  is  delayed  nntil  the  organism  has  reached 
maturity. 

And  while  it  is  possible  that  the  removal  of  causes  inhibitory 
to  growth  may  result  in  a  gradual  return  of  developmental  pro- 
ceases,  the  thyroid  treatment  of  infantile  myzoedema  has  in  no 
case  been  carried  out  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit 
the  assertion  that  such  will  be  the  case.  In  no  case  is  treatment 
reported  to  have  lasted  more  than  three  years,  and  in  few  cases 
is  it  said  that  the  patient  is  in  all  respects  cured ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  in  neariy  all  of  the  cases  treatment  was  not  insti* 
tuted  until  the  child  was  several  years  of  age  and  had  developed 
but  little  or  not  at  all  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  several 
years  woald  be  necessary,  by  the  natural  processes  of  develop- 
ment, for  the  complete  re-establishment  of  normal  growth. 

Although  data  sufficient  to  justify  positive  assertions  are 
lacking,  it  seems  entirely  in  the  range  of  possibility  that  if  the 
treatment  of  sporadic  cretinism  were  begun  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  before  growth  was  seriously  interfered  with,  it  would 
permit  the  proper  development  of  the  child  without  myzcedema- 
tous  symptoms  as  long  as  the  thyroid  was  administered. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  myzoedematous  con- 
ditions it  will  have  been  seen  that  all  this  treatment  promised  to 
do  was  to  supply  to  the  body  the  necessary  substance  which  the 
thyroid  gland  was  no  longer  able  to  produce.  It  never  under- 
took to  supply  a  new  thyroid  gland ;  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms  of  myz<£dema  under  the  thyroid  treatment  means  that 
the  necessary  secretion  is  being  artificially  supplied,  and  not  that 
the  function  of  the  gland  has  been  restored. 

Consequently,  any  one  in  whom  the  activity  of  the  Uiyroid 
gland  has  been  lost,  whether  it  be  by  myzoedema,  or  operation 
which  has  induced  the  condition  of  cachexia  thyreopriva,  must 
continue  the  use  of  the  thyroid  glands  of  animals  for  the  remain- 
der of  life.  Dr.  Murray's  original  case  is  still  taking  t^iyroid,  and 
after  five  years  remains  well. 

The  therapeutic  use  of  the  thyroid  has  now  been  tried  in 
many  other  conditions  with  varying  success.  From  its  efficacy 
in  reducing  the  size  of  ordinary  goiters  it  has  to  a  great  eztent 
supplanted  the  knife  in  the  treatment  of  that  condition.  Recent 
reports  from  Germany  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  ezerte  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  development  of  children  who  are 
physically  or  mentally  backward,  although  they  have  none  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  cretinism.  It«  power  to  reduce  ez- 
cessive  fat  is  becoming  very  widely  known,  and  when  properly 
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used  it  certainly  ia  a  Tslnable  agent  for  this  purpose.  In  many 
diseascB  it  may  prove  to  be  of  aervice,  though,  aside  from  its  use 
in  myzcedematous  conditions,  exactly  what  place  in  the  materia 
medica  should  be  assigned  to  it,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say. 
The  gluid  ia  obtained  chiefly  from  the  abeep,  and  ia  usually  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  a  dried  powder  or  in  tablets.  Alarm- 
ing symptoms  may  occur  as  a  result  of  overdoaage ;  auch  symp- 
toms consist  in  too  rapid  loss  of  weight,  or  feeble  heart  action, 
or  lowering  of  the  temperature ;  they  usually  subside  when  the 
remedy  is  stopped.  It  shoald  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
ia  a  mysterious  and  powerful  agent,  by  no  means  destined  for 
indiscriminate  use. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  into  medi- 
cine of  the  thyroid  gland  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  adequate 
premises.  It  resulted  from  scientific  experimental  and  chemical 
study  by  trained  and  skillfnl  workers,  and  it  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  largely  advertised  "  organic  extracts,"  which  are 
false  in  theory  and  worthless  in  practice. 

Animal  thyroid  is  by  no  means  a  cure-all,  and  even  in  myx- 
cedematotis  conditions  which  have  existed  for  many  years  it  may 
be  unable  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  disease ;  but  it  has  shown 
itself,  when  appropriately  applied,  to  be  among  the  most  unfailing 
therapeutic  agents  in  our  possesaion. 


THE  DESPOTISM  OF  DEMOCRACY. 
B7  FBAHKLIN  SMITH. 
"  XTTHATEVER  crushes  individuality,"  saya  John  Stuart  Mill, 
VV  describing  the  essential  feature  of  all  political  govern- 
ments, "  is  despotism,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  and  whether 
it  professes  to  enforce  the  will  of  God  or  the  injunctions  of  men."  * 
Be  the  government  autocratic,  aristocratic,  or  democratic,  the 
power  it  wields  in  restraint  of  natural  rights,  or  of  equal  freedom, 
puts  it  under  the  ban.  Decked  though  it  be  with  motives  wort,hy 
of  the  U'lblest  philanthropy,  aim  though  it  may  to  fill  the  world 
with  saints,  it  is  vitiated  by  the  love  of  power  and  by  the  check 
it  puts  upon  the  natural  growth  of  character.  It  would  make  all 
men,  not  like  the  diversity  of  Natiire,  but  like  the  figures  of 
Egyptian  art.  If  democracy  as  well  as  autocracy  and  aristocracy 
has  sought  to  accomplish  this  task  ;  if  the  former  as  well  as  the 
latter,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enterprise  that  has  always  ended  and 
must  inevitably  end  in  disaster,  has  put  shackles  on  the  individ- 
ual in  the  form  of  laws  and  seized  his  property  under  the  guise  of 

*  On  Libeti?.    TiclmoT  £  Fields  Gdition,  pp.  122,  I2S. 

TOL,   u.— S8  y~~  , 
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benevolences  and  taxes,  it  ia  none  the  less  despotiBm  because  tbe 
crime  is  done  in  tbe  name  of  the  peopl&  Nor  is  it  any  the  less  a 
fit  object  of  execration  because  it  does  not  bear  the  title  of  Csesar 
or  the  Council  of  Ten. 

L 

That  democracy  ebould  be  thought  the  protector  of  freedom 
and  property  is  natural.  Despite  the  dense  clouds  of  cant  and 
metaphysics  that  have  enveloped  it,  the  idea  has  a  historic  basia 
The  growth  of  civilization  has  been  largely  an  abatement  of  the 
monopoly  and  amount  of  political  control.  Human  society  did 
not  begin,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Hobbes, "  with  the  desolate  freedom 
of  the  wild  ass."  Morgan  and  Maine  have  made  it  a  common- 
place of  science  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  members  of 
the  primitive  group  had  the  rights  and  immunities  conferred  only 
upon  those  possessed  of  the  power  of  moral  controL  "  Mankind," 
says  Prof.  Burgess,  confirming  the  truth  of  a  social  philosophy  he 
rejects, "  does  not  begin  with  liberty.  Mankind  acquires  liberty 
through  civilization."  *  It  is  first  subjected  to  a  double  dominion 
— that  of  custom  and  that  of  the  leader  become  autocrat  through 
the  fortunes  of  war.  To  him  belong  the  person  and  property  of 
his  subjects,  to  be  used  as  whim  or  interest  may  direct.  "  Kings," 
said  Louis  XIV,  expounding  the  doctrine  of  autocratic  despotism, 
"  are  absolute  lords,  naturally  possessing  the  entire  and  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  all  property,  whether  belonging  to  the  chnrch 
or  to  the  laity,  to  be  exercised  at  all  times  with  due  regard  to 
economy  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  state."  \  The  political 
philosophy  of  English  autocracy  was  the  same.  "  As  the  father 
over  one  family,"  said  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  the  apologist  for  the 
despotism  of  Charles  I,  "so  the  king,  as  the  father  over  many 
families,  extends  his  care  to  preserve,  feed,  clothe,  instruct,  and 
defend  the  whole  commonwealth.  His  war,  his  ]>eace,  his  courts 
of  justice,  and  all  his  acts  of  sovereignty  tend  only  to  preserve 
and  distribute  to  every  subordinate  and  inferior  father  and  to 
their  children  their  rights  and  privileges,  so  that  all  the  duties 
of  a  king  are  summed  up  in  an  universal  fatherly  care  of  his 
people."  t 

Here  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the  long  and  desperate  strug- 
gle against  political  control— a  struggle  that  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  of  civilization.  If  autocratic  despotism  has 
not,  as  in  the  East,  deprived  men  of  the  desire  to  live  their 
lives  in  their  own  way  and  to  profit  from  their  own  skill  and 

*  Political  Science  and  Conititational  Law,  toI.  i,  p.  88. 

t  Work!  of  Louis  SIV,  quoted  b;  Sty.  Political  Econom;,  thM  Amerlcao  edition, 
PliiUdelphi*,  1827,  p.  411. 

}  Two  TreaUBes  on  Civil  GoTenunait,  bf  Jobn  Locke,  iH«o«ded  by  Sir  Robert  HI- 

mei's  Fatriarcba,  p.  21. 
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energy,  they  find  it  intolerable.  They  lapse  into  doubt  as  to  the 
divinity,  beneTolence,  and  wisdom  of  the  master  that  holds  them 
in  bondaga  Like  the  English  barons,  they  unite  to  wrest  from 
bim  some  right  or  priTilege,  some  bar  to  the  arbitrary  seizure  of 
their  person  and  property.  With  the  triumph  of  their  courage 
and  efforts  passes  the  power  of  the  one  to  the  hands  of  the  few. 
^8  a  landed  aristocracy,  like  that  of  feudalism,  or  as  a  commer- 
cial oligarchy,  like  that  of  Florence  and  Venice,  they  become  the 
new  despots.  They,  in  torn,  rule  by  divine  right ;  their  voice  is 
the  voice  of  God ;  and  disobedience  to  their  commands  becomes 
impiety  and  treason.  While  they  have  introduced,  in  a  measure, 
the  reign  of  liberty  in  the  ordering  of  their  own  lives,  the  many 
are  still  the  victims  of  unmitigated  despotism.  Whether  it  be  in 
Greece  or  Italy,  in  Spain  or  England,  in  France  or  Germany,  their 
lives  and  property  are  not  their  own.  Describing  the  government 
of  lower  Austria  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  Navagero  tells 
ns  that  there  were  "  five  sorts  of  persons— clergy,  barons,  nobles, 
burghers,  and  peasants."  Of  the  peasants,  however, "  no  acconnt " 
■was  made,  because  they  had  "  no  voice  in  the  Diet"  But  there  was 
still  a  sixth  sort — the  servile  laborers— of  even  lees  account.  Yet 
the  peasants  were  hardly  better  off  than  slaves.  They  were  not 
merely  obliged  to  bear  much  heavier  taxation  than  the  barons, 
nobles,  and  burghers,  but  they  had  no  part  in  tempering  its  weight. 
That,  as  in  other  aristocratic  countries,  was  the  arbitrary  work  of 
the  upper  classes.  As  in  other  countries  also,  the  upper  classes 
determined  their  own  burdens,*  There  was  still  to  be  won  for 
the  lower  classes  the  same  right.  Not  only  must  they  be  permit- 
ted to  fix  the  amount  of  their  taxes,  but  they  must  have  exemp- 
tion from  arbitrary  seizure;  they  must  have  impartial  justice; 
they  must  have  deliverance  from  the  countless  restraints  upon 
their  freedom.  When  these  conquests  of  the  masses  over  the 
classes  have  been  made,  there  is  then  the  advent  of  democracy, 
the  power  that  so  many  fear  and  hate,  that  so  muiy  hail  as  the 
beginning  of  a  better  day.  Misrepresented  as  it  has  been  by 
friend  and  foe,  it  signifies  nothing  more  dreadful  or  more  wonder- 
fal  than  the  irassession  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  direct  his 
own  life  as  seems  to  him  best.  It  is  the  application  to  politics  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism — the  concession  of 
the  same  freedom  in  individual  conduct  as  is  granted  in  individ- 
ual belief.! 

•  Junes  BobmII  LowbIL    CoUected  Worke,  io\.  vi,  p.  14, 

t  "M  It  ie  useful,"  m^  Hill  (On  Liberty,  Ticknor  ft  ilelds  edition,  p.  109),  "tliat 
while  muikind  are  imperfect,  that  there  should  be  different  aplnions,  so  is  it  that  there 
ihoold  be  different  experimenla  o(  liriDg ;  that  full  scope  should  be  giren  to  varieties  of 
character,  short  of  injurr  to  others,  and  that  the  irorth  of  different  modes  of  life  should  be 
pioTed  practicable  when  any  one  thinks  fit  to  try  them." 
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Little  as  thia  tratb  is  recognized  and  practiced,  it  lurks  in  the 
current  political  diBcassions.  If  it  is  not  opeoly^  proclaimed,  it  is 
tacitly  implied.  Mr.  Godkin  defines  democracy  as  "the  partici- 
pation of  the  whole  commnnity  in  the  work  of  goTemment."  * 
BringiDg  out  more  distinctly  the  idea  that  it  is  something  beddee 
the  uniTersal  possession  of  political  power,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
May  defines  it  as  "a  principle  or  force,  and  not  simply  an  institu- 
tion."  t  More  specific  still,  Mr.  Lowell  describee  it  as  a  "  form  of 
society,  no  matter  what  its  political  classification,  in  which  every 
man  had  a  chance  and  knew  that  he  had  it."  X  Mr.  Morley  also 
holds  that  it  means  something  more  than  political  sovereignty 
pnt  into  the  hands  of  everybody.  Showing  that  as  such  it  has 
shattered  the  old  forms  of  despotism  and  enlarged  the  opportuni- 
ties of  life  for  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  he  says :  "  It  has 
shaken  the  strength  and  altered  the  attitude  of  churches,  bas 
affected  the  old  subjection  of  women  and  modified  the  old  concep- 
tions of  the  f  aotily  and  of  property,  has  exalted  labor,  has  created 
and  dominated  the  huge  enginery  of  the  press,  has  penetrated  in 
a  thonsaud  subtle  ways  into  the  whole  region  of  rights,  duties, 
human  relations,  and  social  opportunities."  *  It  is  Boudrillart, 
however,  that  brings  out  the  truth  that  democracy,  properly 
speaking,  is  a  form  of  moral  control  as  well  as  a  condition  of 
freedom.  After  saying  that  modem  democracy  "  permits  a  lai^r 
and  larger  number  to  enjoy  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  materiaj 
possessions  of  life,"  and  "  undertakes  to  substitute  merit  for  favor 
and  right  for  injustice,"  he  adds:  "It  takes  shelter  behind  the 
doctrine  of  perfectibility,  which  applies  not  only  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  to  the 
inventions  of  industry,  bat  to  the  social  condition  and  to  the  po- 
litical and  economic  conditions  that  favor  it.  ...  To  let  each  man 
be  more  and  more  a  man,"  he  continues,  emphasizing  the  need  of 
moral  control  to  check  the  possible  license  of  freedom — "  that  is 
to  say,  realize  more  perfectly  the  type  of  humanity,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  all  that  constitntes  it — such  is  the  end  to  which  democ- 
racy aspires.  Development  of  power  for  the  individual  and  for 
the  race — that  is  its  ideal."  \ 

II. 

Finding  little  cheer  in  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  evanescence  of  political  control  and  the  growth  of 
moral  control  have  been  taking  the  human  race,  the  students  of 
democracy  are  often  weighted  heavily  with  foreboding.  It  seems 
to  portend  some  disaster  that  no  man  can  avert.    "There  is  no 

*  Alluitic  MoDthlj,  Febmwr?,  IS9?,  p.  IfiT.       \  Democncy  in  Europe,  preface,  p.  tU. 
X  CollecWd  Worki,  vol.  vi,  p.  38.  ■  Uttell'B  Living  Age,  Jnne  18,  18M,  p.  843. 

I  Block.    Dlcliannure  de  U  FoUtique,  tdL  i,  p.  980. 
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mtDcing  the  matter,"  Baye  Mr,  W.  E.  Forster :  "  aoless  the  world 
goes  back,  democracy  muet  go  forward."  *  "  The  democratic  prin- 
ciple/' says  Maine,  regarding  it  as  a  militant  power  like  some 
barbarian  horde, "  has  gone  forth  conqnering  and  to  conquer,  and 
its  gainsayers  are  few  and  feeble."  t  "To  attempt  toarreat  the 
progress  of  democracy,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  in  the  same  melan- 
choly vein,  "seems  like  opposition  to  God,  and  it  remains  for  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  adjast  themselves  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  Providence."  J  But  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  far-reach- 
ing and  hopeful  inductions  of  Herbert  Spencer,  democracy,  to 
many  minds  so  fraught  with  i>eril  to  civilization,  is  divested  of 
terror.  They  show  not  only  why  it  is  honored  with  the  vast 
moral,  intellectual,  and  material  achievements  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  but  they  show  also  why  it  is  charged  with  the  intoler- 
able social  and  {Kilitical  evils  that  have  blackened  and  etill  blacken 
the  pages  of  history.  By  the  operation  of  the  law  of  evolution, 
as  immutable  as  any  law  of  Nature,  the  agencies  of  human  effort, 
whatever  be  their  purirase,  have  been  enlarged  almost  to  an  infi- 
nite degree,  and  made  immeasurably  more  perfect  and  useful. 
By  the  operation  of  another  law,  equally  immutable,  has  been 
decreed  the  character  of  those  agencies ;  it  has  determined  whether 
the  beliefs,  institutions,  and  morals  of  a  nation  shall  be  those  of 
savages  or  those  of  civilized  men — those  of  war  or  those  of  peace, 
Subjected  to  the  solvent  power  of  these  inductions,  all  the 
phenomena  of  social  life  yield  their  secrets.  They  disclose  the 
truth  that  feudalism,  from  which  modem  society  took  its  origin, 
was  not  due  to  soil,  nor  climate,  nor  race;  it  sprang  from  the 
murder  and  pillage  of  medieevsl  barbarism.  Of  the  same  remorse- 
less Fury  were  bom  its  machinery  of  despotism  and  ite  hideous 
traits.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  hatred,  cruelty,  greed,  and 
lust  that  afBicted  the  world  for  a  thousand  years  and  still  a£9ict 
it  Industry,  however,  has  been  the  mother  of  peace,  liberty, 
honesty,  and  virtue.  Without  security  and  freedom,  traffic  in 
labor  and  its  fruits  is  impossible.  Men  must  be  protected  from 
robbery;  they  must  own  themselves  as  well  as  their  toil;  they 
must  have  the  right  to  exchange;  they  must  be  exempt  from 
seizure  and  confiscation.  Nor  can  traffic  thrive  without  the 
benignant  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.  It  demands  an  effort 
to  please,  and  the  effort  to  please  begets  the  babit  of  pleasing.  It 
demands  honesty  and  confidence,  the  basis  of  credit  and  a  potent 
stimulus  to  enterprise.  But  traffic  is  a  ship  freighted  with 
wealth,  which  gives  leisure  and  permite  Uie  culture  of  the  noble 


*  Addi«B8  u  Lord  Rector  of  the  UuiTereitj  of  Aberdeen.     Quoted  bj  Haj,  Democncy 
io  Europe,  vol  1,  introdDCtioti,  p.  29. 

{  FopulftT  GoTemment,  p.  (■  {  DImocratie  an  An^rlqne,  introductJOD,  p.  6. 
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side  of  life — literatare,  art,  science,  philosophy,  philanthropy. 
Shall  any  one  say,  then,  with  Renan,  that  "  the  origin  of  all  civili- 
zation is  aristocratic,"  that  it  is  "the  work  of  aristocrats"  ?*  On 
the  contrary,  its  origin  is  democratic ;  it  comes  of  freedom  and 
self-control ;  it  is  the  work  of  toil,  so  despised  and  oppressed  in 
every  feudal  land. 

Yet  it  is  heard  on  every  hand  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
political  government — that  is,  the  restraints  of  feudal  despotism- 
must  increase;  otherwise  the  world  will  stop,  and  its  lights  go 
ont.  The  cry  is  not  from  the  throats  of  ignorant  demagogaes  or 
rapacious  politicians ;  it  is  raised  hy  the  most  stadiooa  and 
thoughtful.  "Law,"  said  John  Randolph  Tucker,  before  the 
American  Bar  Association, "  must  grow  with  civilization,  or,"  he 
added,  showing  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  what  civilization  means, 
"  progress  will  cease,  and  the  achievements  of  a  people  will  be 
unworthy  of  their  genius  and  their  character,"  f  Although  Mr. 
Lecky  has  declared  that  the  tendency  "  in  the  midst  of  the  many 
and  violent  agitations  of  modem  life  to  revert  to  archaic  types  of 
thought  and  custom  will  hereafter  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  he,  too,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  "  quite  true  that  the  functions  of  government  must 
inevitably  increase  with  a  more  complicated  civilization."  X  Even 
Mr.  Godkin,  who  says  most  truly  that  **th£  best  thing  in  the 
world  is  individual  freedom,"  and  that "  a  man  who  is  compelled 
to  work  by  law  ...  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  slave,"  holds 
that  "  the  world,  through  the  increase  of  its  ofiBces  and  activity, 
needs  far  more  regulation  than  it  used  to  need."  *  But  the  growth 
of  law,  the  increase  of  functions  and  regulations,  the  creation  of 
officials  to  correspond  with  both,  is  not  progress— it  is,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  himself  hints,  retrogression ;  it  does  not  point  to  the  future 
— it  points  to  the  past ;  it  is  not  the  dawn  of  a  better  day — it  is  a 
return  to  the  curse  of  the  middle  ages.  No  tribute  to  the  purpose 
of  official  machinery  can  hide  its  kinship  with  feudalism.  Nor 
can  any  sophistry  blot  out  the  fact  that  such  machinery  is  only  an 
attempt  to  fit  the  institutions  of  that  hated  and  decadent  form  of 
social  life,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  war,  to  modem 
social  life,  whose  object  is  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  industry, 
as  well  as  self-control.  The  current  belief  that  it  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  is  the  most  amazing 
delusion  that  ever  lodged  in  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  magic 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  one  among  the 

•  Caliban,  pp.  17  aUd  91.     Quoted  by  Maine,  Popular  OoTemment,  p.  43. 

t  Proceedings,  Milwiukee,  189S,  p,  208. 

%  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  i,  p.  335 ;  vol  \\,  p.  2!e. 

*  Deinocmtic  Teodeudee.  Problems  of  Demovracy,  p.  1911,  and  Athmtie  HmtUj,  Feb- 
ruary, 1897,  p.  158.      .' 
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irrespoDsil)1e  many.  Wisdom  and  virtue  do  not  increase  with 
the  multiplication  of  the  greed  and  ignorance  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  an  important  and  difficult  enterprise.  Forty 
millionfi  of  despots  xmder  the  hierarchy  of  other  despots  trying 
to  force  thirty  millions  of  subjects  under  the  same  debasing  rule, 
to  live  a  life  not  their  own  and  to  contribute  money  to  a  use  they 
hare  no  interest  in,  vi  just  as  much  a  form  of  feudalism  as  the 
government  of  a  Bourbon  prince  or  of  a  council  of  Spartan 
ephors.*  It  is  just  as  certain  to  evoke  the  same  evils  and  stir  up 
the  same  revolt  that  have  overthrown  every  other  despotism. 

Ignored  as  this  truth  has  been  and  still  is  in  speculation  and 
practice,  it  has  been  tacitly  recognized  and  acted  upon.  That  is 
why  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  has  been  branded  as  no  better 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  minority;  why  publicists  from  Aristotle 
to  Mill  and  Spencer  have  declaimed  against  its  perils ;  why  so 
much  has  been  done  in  contravention  of  the  belief  that  progress 
is  to  be  sought  through  an  increase  of  these  perils ;  why  scheme 
after  scheme  for  the  selection  of  representatives,  for  the  restriction 
of  legislatures,  for  the  appointment  of  officials,  and  for  the  preven- 
tion of  extravagance  and  fraud,  have  been  invented ;  why  every 
one  of  them  has  failed,  and  must  inevitably  fail.  The  virtue  of 
human  wit  is  not  greater  than  the  virtue  of  human  character.  A 
system  of  regulation  can  not  be  devised  that  will  not  yield  to  some 
plan  to  subvert  itf  "  If,  in  Greece,"  says  Poly  bins,  describing 
an  experience  constantly  duplicated  in  modem  democracies,  "  the 
state  intrusts  to  any  one  only  a  talent,  and  if  it  has  ten  checking 
clerks,  and  as  many  seals,  and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  it  can  not 
insure  his  honesty."  |    But  with  character  any  political  system 

*  Here  we  bare  ui  expltuutkni  of  HUI'b  Matement  (Libertj,  ^knot  and  Fieldi  edition,  pp. 
186, 186)tbftt  "tbeepltltof  improTelneiit  Is  not  always  the  ipirit  of  Ubertr,  for  it  nmy  aim  at 
fordng  improremeDts  cm  an  unwilliDg  people."  He  adda  TCiy  truly  that  "  the  only  uofaiting 
and  pennanenl  eouree  of  iraprarcmeot  ]a  liberty,  lince  by  it  there  ace  as  many  possible  inde- 
pendent centera  of  ImproTement  as  there  are  Indiriduals." 

t  One  example  Is  the  Baiies  law  and  its  amendments,  whieh  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
lUinee  bote!  and  cinbs  to  oircuiiiTent  the  legislator.  Another  eiample  is  the  new  German 
bourse  or  antl-opUon  law  that  the  com  and  produce  mercbanta  of  Berlin  have,  according 
to  a  cablegram  in  the  Evening  Post  of  May  13th,  di^coTered  waja  to  evade. 

\  Quoted  by  Hay,  Democracy  in  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  1!6.  "  The  number  of  defalcations  of 
connty  tre*«urer«,"  says  Ur.  Roberta,  Comptroller  of  New  York  (Annual  Report,  IB97,  p.  1i), 
"  tironght  to  my  attenUon  induced  me  to  inquire  of  every  county  clerk  in  the  State  as  to 
whether  there  bad  been  any  defaulting  treasurer  in  bis  county  of  late  yean.  The  replies 
Tecdved  ahow  dafalcations  or  Bbortages  in  twenty-three  oouolies.  In  some  cases  tbere  was 
one;  In  tome  two;  and  in  ooe  gereral."  Beferring  to  "internal  improvements"  and  other 
business  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  Prof  John  W.  Million  says,  in  his  State  Aid  to 
Railroads  In  Mltaoori,  p.  80 :  "  There  ia  not  a  abgle  case  in  the  whole  list  of  the  States 
attempting  the  constructloD  or  the  assistance  In  the  constniction  of  public  works  between 
1E25  and  1640  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  commanding  adminiiitrative  ability.  In  the 
caw  of  almost  all  there  is  an  absence  of  what  can  be  called  immaculate  honesty."    In  bis 
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will  work ;  without  it,  none.  When,  however,  haman  nature  has 
grown  perfect — that  is  to  say,  when  civilization  has  reached  its 
goal — political  government  will  have  ceased,  and  the  only  govern- 
ment will  be  that  of  self,  or  conscience.  Such  goyemment  will 
suffice  to  prevent  the  aggressions  that  philanthropists  and  states- 
men strive  in  vain  to  suppress.  It  will  also  permit  the  fullest 
liberty,  the  highest  development,  and  the  greatest  happiness  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race.  "  Not  to  crash  minorities 
under  the  majority,  the  individual  under  centralization,  liberty 
under  equality,"  says  Boudrillart,  stating  the  problem  thus  solved, 
"  that  is  the  destiny  of  democracy."  * 

m. 

Nothing  could  be  more  indicative  of  the  fact  that  democracy 
as  a  form  of  political  government  is  only  a  form  of  despotism 
than  the  exhibition  of  certain  traits  otherwise  inexplicable  and 
absurd.  As  the  heir  of  the  irresponsible  one  and  the  few,  it  arro 
gates  to  itself  their  attributes  of  divinity,  and  like  them  exacts 
from  its  subjects  a  slavish  homage  and  obedience.  Although  Aris- 
totle said  that  in  a  democracy  "  a  people  knowing  itself  to  be  king 
assumes  all  his  pretensions,"  the  truth  has  yet  to  be  learned 
and  acted  upon.  "  The  modes  of  addressing  the  multitude,"  writes 
Maine,  after  describing  democracy  a  second  time  as  monarchy  !&• 
verted, "  are  the  same  as  the  modes  of  addressing  kings."  f  "  O 
king,  live  forever,"  said  the  Oriental  courtier  as  he  approached 
his  irresponsible  master.  X  "  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,"  cries  the  courtier  of  democracy.  "  Your  ascent  to  power," 
exclaims  an  American  Bossuet,  addressing  the  Grand  Monarch  of 
the  New  World,  "  proceeded  as  uniformly  and  majestically  as  the 
laws  of  being,  and  was  as  certain  as  the  decrees  of  eternity."  * 
How  the  obsequious  practices  of  despotic  states  have  been  revived 
under  popular  government  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Godkin.  "  la  talking  on  such  subjects  as  the  currency  with  a 
view  of  enlightening  the  people,"  he  says, "  skillful  orators  are 
very  careful  to  repudiate  all  pretense  of  knowing  anything  more 
about  the  matter  than  their  hearers."  \    But  they  must  do  more 

reriev  of  State  railroads  undertakHi  aince  1840,  ha  flnda  that  ths  cauaea  of  failure  ven 
"two  inDomber;  (1)  iDCompetenc;  and  (S)  corraption."    (Ibid.,  p.  228.) 

*  Block.  DlctJonntire  de  la  Politique,  vol  i,  p.  640.  The  ume  flew  is  to  b«  fonud  B«t 
forth  in  James  U.  Woolworth'i  address  before  the  American  Bar  Association,  Saratoga, 
ISea  (Prvceedinga,  pp.  817,818):  "  This  is  the  vital  and  mighty  fact  of  modern  Christian 
dTilization,"  he  aaja,  "  the  integrilj  of  ererj  homan  soul  and  its  right  to  the  poeeesaion, 
eierdee,  and  enjoyment  of  all  its  faculties,  capadties,  and  actiritiee  as  to  it  seemt  good,  and 
in  such  full  measure  aa  is  consistent  with  the  ume  right  of  others." 

t  Popular  Qoremment,  p.  77,         (  Spencer,     Principles  of  Sodokigj,  toL  ii,  p.  148. 

*  Bancroft    Quoted  b;  Maine,  p.  TT.  |  Problems  of  DemocracT,  p.  90, 
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than  tliat ;  they  mast  repreaent  their  hearers  as  omniBcient. 
"  When/'  said  an  orator  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  discuss- 
ing the  most  complex  of  political  issues,  "  I  see  a  person  who  says 
it  is  too  difficult  for  the  people,  I  find  some  one  who  says  it  is  too 
deep  for  him.  No  question  is  too  deep  for  the  people."  *  Had 
any  sycophant  of  Kero's  time  pretended  to  more  knowledge  than 
the  tyrant  himself,  he  would  have  lost  hie  life.  In  these  days  of 
humane  societies,  however,  the  penalty  is  less  severe  but  not  less 
summary.  Howls  of  derision  and  certain  defeat  await  the  suitor 
for  popidar  favor  that  neglects  to  hum  the  incense  so  pleasing  to 
the  many,  and  dares  to  say  that  they  not  only  do  wrong  bat  often 
do  nx>st  grievous  wrong ;  that  universal  sufiFrage,  however  lauded 
as  a  cure  for  political  and  social  ills,  never  insures  the  choice  of 
the  most  fit  to  rule ;  \  that  there  is  a  deal  of  ignorance  and  crime 
that  masquerades  under  the  name  of  democracy.  As  well  might 
the  scoffer  at  the  divine  right  of  kings  or  the  infallibility  of 
Popes  two  centuries  ago  have  expected  to  be  received  with  honor 
and  cordiality  at  the  Vatican  or  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

When  the  power  of  democracy  is  increased — that  is,  when  gQv< 
emment  assumes  more  functions,  thus  emulating  the  "  universal " 
parent  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer's  political  philosophy— the  more  des- 
potic, intolerant,  and  barbarous  it  becomes.!  More  offices  and 
privileges  are  thrown  into  the  political  arena  to  be  fought  for. 
Party  organization  grows  stronger,  and  party  feeling  more  bitter 
and  savage.  The  pursuit  of  politics  becomes  a  form  of  civil  war, 
giving  rise  to  its  ethics  and  its  evils.  Division  of  the  people  into 
hostile  camps  follows.    Military  discipline,  transferred  to  civil  life, 

•  William  J.  B17ML    speech  In  I^ttsborf;,  Ft.,  August  10, 189S. 

I  It  WM  dted  against  an  emiiMDt  Am«ricui  scbolw  and  diplomatitt,  nbo  was  ohm  men- 
Honed  for  the  goTemorahip  of  New  York,  that  he  bad  written  a  paper  in  faror  of  a  rtetric- 
tlon  of  nffrage  u  •  mewure  to  itoprore  the  goTernment  of  Amerioa  dilea. 

X  Ko  one  will  forget  the  Seroe  but  eeoeetees  reeentment  shown  toward  Hiniater  Bejard 
b;  the  preaa  and  Congreaa  for  hia  remarks  on  democracj  in  Boatoo,  England,  August  3, 
189S,  and  In  Edinborgb,  Scotland,  Norember  1,  ISSS.  What  be  said  was  the  exact  truth. 
"  The  Preaident,"  he  said  at  Boelon, "  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  strong,  mlf-conSdent,  and 
oftentimes  riolent  people,  men  who  sought  to  hare  ^eir  own  way.  It  took  a  real  man  to 
gornm  the  people  of  the  Dulled  Stales."  The  tiols  at  Homestead,  Chicago,  ClOTeland,  Buf- 
falo^  and  nttsburg  jusUf  j  ererj  word.  "  Id  mj  own  country,"  be  laid  at  Edtobnrgb,  "  I 
hare  witnessed  an  insatiable  growth  of  a  fonn  of  aocialiam  s^led  protection,  whicb  baa 
done  more  to  corrupt  public  life,  to  banish  men  of  bidependent  mind  from  public  councils, 
and  to  lower  the  tone  of  naUonal  representaliim  than  any  other  canie.  .  .  .  It  .  .  .  haa 
sapped  the  popnlar  conscience  by  giTlng  corrupting  largessee  to  special  classes,  and  It 
throws  l^islatioQ  into  the  political  market,  where  jobbers  and  chaflerers  take  the  place  of 
stateameTk"  Obserre  what  has  been  going  00  in  Washington  since  Ibe  btioduction  of  the 
Dinglej  bilL  But  the  only  mistake  Mr.  Bayard  made  was  in  not  distinguishing  clearly  be- 
tween democracy  as  a  form  of  political  goTemment  and  democracy  as  a  condition  of  free- 
dom under  moral  control  It  Is  Ibe  former  and  not  the  latter  that  is  reaponsiblo  for  the 
erils  that  he  describes  so  accurately. 
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is  enforced.  Leaders  spring  np  to  take  command  of  the  political 
organizations,  the  modem  condottieri,  always  agents  of  crime  and 
despotism.  They  fight  campaigns  as  they  would  fight  battles ;  and 
they  fight  them  with  no  more  principle  than  the  lawless  bands 
that  plundered  Italy  and  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.*  If 
divided  counsels  are  fatal  in  war,  they  are  equally  fatal  in  politics. 
Kothing,  therefore,  becomes  mors  odious  than  independence  in 
thought  and  action ;  and  nothing  is  more  sternly  rebuked,  and,  if 
possible,  severely  punished.f  Only  the  utmost  fideKty  is  approved, 
and  rewarded  with  either  appointments,  or  contracts,  or  legislative 
favors.  The  policy  adopted  is,  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  ex- 
pedient. The  demoraUzing  principles  of  Jesuitism  assume  con- 
trol, and  the  end,  which  is  party  triumph,  is  made  to  justify  its 
achievement  by  any  means.  Hence,  caucus  tricks  and  crimes, 
convention  intrigue  and  outrage,  bribery  and  fraud  at  elections, 
and  sophistry  and  falsehood  in  political  discussion.  Hence,  the 
exclusion  from  public  life  of  men  that  loathe  these  practices  and 
refuse  to  sell  their  souls  to  the  Mephistopheles  of  politics.  Hence 
the  dominance  of  men,  including  even  the  "  scholar  in  politica," 
so  quickly  debased,  that  never  hesitate  to  purchase  power  by  the 
creation  of  offices  or  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich.  Hence  the  low 
tone,  the  scenes  of  violence,  and  the  marked  decadence  of  all  legis- 
lative bodies  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

No  fine  phrases  of  social  or  political  speculation  can  mask  the 
odium  of  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  democracy,  like  that  of  other 

*  The  psrallel  ia  quite  perfect  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Italian  freebooien  on 
both  sidea  oBed  to  bave  "  riog»" — tbat  iB,undeiGtaDdiDgB  by  whlcbtbey  profited  as  mach  u 
possible  from  their  warfare  and  at  the  same  time  did  each  otfa«r  a«  Httle  damage  *e  posaible. 
Bee  Prescott'a  FerdiDand  and  Isabella,  toI.  ii,  p.  279.  In  Spain,  as  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  found  necesaarj  for  good  citizens  to  band  tiiemselTCB  together  to  secure  pratectimi  from 
tbose  tbat  should  have  protected  them.  The  Hennandad,  or  Hdj  Brotherinod,  was  tbe 
analoj^e  of  onr  Good  QoTernment  Clubs,  Citizens'  Unions,  etc  (Ferdinaod  tad  Isabella, 
vol.  1,  pp.  2S,  186.)  Bj  the  way,  there  could  be  no  more  eooTindng  evidence  of  the  capa- 
dl;  of  people  to  look  after  tbemBelres  without  the  aid  of  the  slate — that  is,  tbe  politldam — 
than  tbe  eiiatence  of  such  organizatioDS  as  these  clubs  and  anioiiB  tbionghoat  the  ooontrj 
to  look  after  the  politicians.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  people  that  have  to  form  vohm- 
tarr  organ  izatious  to  natch  their  govenunent  and  to  prevent  it  from  driving  them  into 
bankniptcj  by  its  incompetency  and  dlsbonesty  are  unfitted  to  form  Tolnntarf  <»^aniiationa 
to  undertake  enterprises  that  Bodsl  refonners  have  come  to  imagine  government  alone  fitted 
to  undertake  t 

f  A  striking  example  of  this  kind  of  intolerance  is  to  be  foqjid  In  Senator  Piatt's  letter 
of  Usy  8,  1897,  on  the  Citizens'  Union  of  New  York.  "  It  can't  prance  around,"  be  said, 
"  with  the  agile  irresponsibility  of  a  self.constituted  committee  of  '  best  citizens.'  It  can 
agree  to  no  basis  of  union  which  substitute*  the  government  of  an  bdividual  acting  wholly 
on  his  own  whims  and  caprices  for  the  rule  of  an  organized  reoponwble  par^  perfom^g 
an  authorized  party  policy."  Rather  than  have  good  government  Independent  of  any  par- 
ticular party  orgaiuxation.  Senator  Piatt,  echotsg  the  sentiment  of  his  lieateDan^  Mr.  Lan- 
terbach,  would  see  tbe  triumph  of  its  enemies. 
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despotisms,  is  selfisi  and  sordid.  The  troth  ia  exploited  in  every 
work  of  history'  and  politics.  "  The  love  of  exercising  power," 
says  Backle,  drawing  upon  hia  vast  knowledge,  "has  been  fonnd 
to  be  BO  noiversal  that  no  class  of  men  who  have  possessed  au- 
thority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it"  *  Madison,  who  was 
a  friend  of  democracy,  thought  the  same.  "  Where  there  is  an 
interest  and  a  power  to  do  wrong,"  he  aays, "  wrong  will  generally 
be  done,  and  not  leas  readily  by  a  powerful  and  interested  party 
than  by  a  powerful  and  interested  prince."  f  Maine,  who  was 
quite  as  friendly  toward  aristocracy,  agrees  with  him.  "  Under 
the  ahelter  of  one  government  as  of  the  other,"  he  says,  "all  sorts 
of  selfish  interests  breed  and  multiply,  speculating  on  its  weak- 
nesses and  pretending  to  be  its  servants,  agents,  and  delegates."  X 
Even  one  of  the  meet  distinguished  high  priests  of  democracy 
does  not  pretend  that  it  will  be  more  unselfish  than  any  other 
despotism.  "  Having  forged  an  instrument  for  democratic  legis- 
lation," says  Mr.  Labouchere,  alluding  to  the  establishment  of 
universal  suffrage,  "we  shall  use  it."*  To  be  sure,  democracy 
does  not  propose  to  create  hereditary  privileges.  It  will  continue 
to  wage,  as  it  has  waged,  relentless  war  against  them,  and  will 
not  cease  until  it  has  crushed  them.  But  it  creates  privileges  of 
its  own  not  less  odions  nor  less  violative  of  the  laws  of  political 
science  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  It  permits  its  subjects  to 
plunder  one  another  as  pitilessly  as  the  barons  of  the  Rhine. 
With  the  aid  of  duties  and  honnties,  defended  with  the  logic  of 
philanthropy,  manufacturers  grow  rich  "beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice."  Appealing  to  the  same  feudal  argument,  trades  and 
professions  gain  possession  of  monopolies  as  despotic  and  intoU 
erable  as  the  medieval  corporations.  Commissions,  created  to 
provide  politicians  with  place  and  pelf,  and  duplicating  the  in- 
tendanta  of  the  old  Hgime,  threaten  the  destruction  of  that  insti- 
tution so  famous  in  history  and  so  dear  to  the  American  heart — 
local  self-government.  H  Even  philanthropists,  under  the  spell  of 
a  sympathy  that  eclipses  their  judgment,  band  themselves  to- 
gether to  exercise  an  authority  in  the  suppression  of  vivisection 
that  will  eventually  subvert  the  freedom  of  science  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  community. 

•  Higun7  of  CiTlliiatioii,  toL  i,  p.  280. 

t  Quoted  b;  F.  N.  JuiIbod.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Aeaociation,  1891, 
p.  S88. 

t  Populu  Qovenuneat,  p.  B7. 

•  Quoted  b;  H^e,  pp.  43  uid  44,  from  Fortnigbtlj  Eerleir  of  Harch  1,  18SS. 

I  For  DO  other  purpose  than  the  one  indicated  in  the  t«xt,  the  New  Yorii  State  Legialft- 
tnre  atlded  a  fourth  member  to  the  Railroad  CommiB^on.  Other  commlssiona  wer«  pro- 
poaed,  but  the  public  critlciBm  wm  so  serere  that  the;  irere  abandoned. 
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"  The  really  alamung  feature  connected  with  the  growth  of 
democracy/'  says  Mr.  Qodkin,  apparently  astonished  at  thia  nata- 
ral  and  inevitable  abase  of  power, "  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
make  adequate  prOTision  for  the  government  of  this  new  world 
[of  modern  indostry].  Its  chief  function,  like  the  chief  function 
of  the  monarchy  which  it  has  succeeded,"  he  adds,  showing  an  un- 
conscious recognition  of  the  cause  of  the  evil,  "is  to  fill  officea"  * 
But  what  other  form  of  despotism  has  ever  made  adequate  pro- 
vision  for  anything  beyond  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  pre> 
vention  of  aggression  P  Hai  not  the  government  of  the  one  tried 
it  and — failed?  Has  not  the  government  of  the  few  tried  it  and — 
failed  ?  Let  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  industrial  history  of  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  answer.  For  centaries  despotism, 
either  autocratic  or  aristocratic,  strove  in  the  interest  of  self- pres- 
ervation to  regulate  the  beliefs  of  men.  Even  the  portly  volumes 
of  Dr.  White  on  The  Warfare  of  Science  scarcely  suffice  to  record 
its  incalculable  harm.  It  made  cowards,  hypocrites,  and  martyrs. 
It  drove  virtuous  and  industrious  populations  from  their  homes, 
crippling  forever  Protestant  France  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Never  has  it  laid  its  fingers  on  any  enterprise,  whether  its  mo- 
tives be  greed  or  virtue,  without  blighting  it  like  a  plague,  and 
summoning,  like  an  evil  spirit,  all  the  malevolence  that  war  has 
planted  in  the  human  heart.  "  The  first  inevitable  consequence 
was,"  says  Buckle,  recounting  its  attempts  to  regulate  torade, 
"  that  in  every  part  of  Europe  there  sprang  into  existence  nu- 
merous and  powerful  gangs  of  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobey- 
ing the  laws  which  their  ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These 
men,  desperate  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  accustomed  to 
the  commission  of  every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding 
population ;  introduced  into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  un- 
known ;  caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized 
their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  bebaucheries  which 
were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life."  f  Moat 
significantly  does  he  add  that  with  the  abolition  of  the  laws  van- 
ished the  crimes  and  the  criminals  they  had  created.  But  the 
despotism  of  democracy  has  yielded  no  better  fruit.  "  The  public 
have  seen  law  defied,"  says  President  Charles  W.  EUot,  describ- 
ing the  attempts  to  control  the  American  liquor  traffic  in  the 
interest  of  virtue ;  "  a  whole  generation  of  habitual  lawbreakers, 
schooled  in  evasion  and  shamelessness ;  courts  ineffective  through 

*  Democratic  Tendenciea.    Atlantic  Uonthlj,  Februuy,  ISOf,  p.  1S9. 
f  Hialory  ot  CiTilization,  toL  i,  pp.  278,  21B. 
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fluctuations  of  policy,  delays,  perjuries,  negligencies,  and  other 
mlBcamages  of  justice ;  officers  of  the  law  double-faced  and  mer- 
canary,  legislators  timid  and  insincere,  candidates  for  office  hypo- 
critical and  truckling,  and  officeholders  unfaithful  to  pledges  and 
to  reasonable  public  expectation."  * 

"But,"  urges  some  philanthropic  statesman,  enamored  of 
qoackery  for  social  and  political  ills,  "  is  it  not  possible  to  frame 
laws  with  sufficient  skill  and  to  get  them  enforced  with  sufficient 
vigor  to  hasten  human  progress  ?  Too  intolerable  altogether  is  it 
to  await  the  slow  pace  of  erolntion."  Intolerable  though  it  be,  it 
is  far  less  so  than  the  remedy  urged,  which  was  foredoomed  from 
the  first  to  inevitable  disaster.  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  social  and  physical  growth.  The  union  of  merit  with 
benefit  is  as  vital  as  the  union  of  breath  with  life.  The  sever- 
ance of  the  one  is  punished  with  the  same  certainty  and  seTcrity 
as  the  severance  of  tha  other.  Men  must  not  be  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  their  talente  and  toil;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  the  penalties  attached  to  ignorance  and  indolence.  Pro- 
tection against  this  law  was  the  inherent  and  destructive  vice  of 
the  rule  of  the  one  and  of  the  few ;  it  is  the  vice  also  of  the  rale 
of  the  many.  "  When  despotism,"  says  Boudrillart,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  this  truth, "  becomes  the  rigime  of  a  nation,  is  it  not 
its  fatal  law  to  revive  favors  and  privileges,  and  to  destroy  equal- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  tiie  low  and  unworthy?"!  ^  if  fresh 
from  the  study  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Maine  replies  in  the  affirmative. 
"When  the  ingenious  legislator,"  he  says,  "bad  counted  on  pro- 
ducing a  nation  of  self-denying  and  somewhat  sentimental  pa- 
triots, he  finds  that  be  has  created  a  people  of  Jacobins  or  a 
people  of  slaves."  J  Kecessarily  is  it  so.  Self-interest,  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  the  prostitution  of  public  affairs,  as  must  be  the  case 
under  every  form  of  despotism,  can  produce  nothing  but  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption.  A  powerful  bureaucracy  can  only  destroy 
the  independence  of  a  people  and  render  them  unfit  to  care  for 
themselvea.  If  they  have  not  wholly  lost  spirit,  any  failure  to 
^ve  them  relief  from  the  woes  they  have  been  taught  to  charge 
to  the  government  is  certain  to  turn  them  into  rioters  and  revo- 
lutionistB.  It  did  so  in  Qreece  and  Rome ;  it  did  bo  in  the  Italian 
republics ;  it  will  do  so  in  their  modern  successors. 

Of  tiio  many  "  problems  of  democracy  "  that  now  vex  the  vic- 
tims of  social  and  political  speculation,  there  is  one  at  least  that 
admits  of  solution.  It  is  the  utter  unfitness  of  any  class  of  people 
to  exercise  special  dominion,  even  though  they  be  "  leading  citi- 


*  Athotio  Honthly,  Febnuuy,  1897,  pp.  179,  IBO. 

t  Bloek.    DlcUonnaira  d«  la  Politique,  toI.  i,  p.  S41.       %  Popular  Oovenuncat,  p.  110. 
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zens"  or  diBtiDgnished  philanthropists.  The  assumption  that 
they  are  an  unfailing  depoeitory  of  virtae  to  be  gracionaly  and 
myeteriously  diffused  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  so  generally 
regarded  aa  the  greatest  peril  of  modem  democracy,  is  another 
aotoniahing  delusion.  To  expose  it,  I  shall  not  appeal  to  the  Uvee 
of  fighting  ecclesiastics  that  led  armies  to  slaughter,  thus  Tiolat- 
ing  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  practiced  in  private  and  public  the 
cnrrent  morals,  nor  to  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  and  states- 
men that  befogged  the  interests  of  the  people  with  sophistry  and 
falsehood  and  gave  themselves  up  to  vice  and  crime.  I  can  not 
hope  to  deepen  the  significance  of  the  pleas  of  apologists  that  they 
were  simply  the  creatures  of  their  age,  obedient  only  to  its  code 
of  ethics.  I  call  attention  rather  to  history  more  recent  and 
impressive— to  the  history  of  the  day,  which  discloeee  a  diver- 
gence quite  as  profound  between  preaching  and  practical  It 
shows  that,  as  the  morals  of  every  class  are  molded  by  tiie  same 
forces,  they  are  very  much  alike.  Inspect,  for  example,  those  of 
the  wreckers  of  banks  and  railroads,  and  of  the  promoters  of 
fraudulent  enterprises.  Are  they  better  than  Uioee  of  the  burglar 
or  thief  ?  Inspect,  also,  those  of  the  "influential  citizens"  that 
intrigue  and  bribe  for  municipal  contracts  and  privil^ee.*  Do 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  ward  heelers  that  conspire  for 
places  they  are  not  fitted  to  fill,  or  of  the  public  officiala  that 
peddle  protection  to  gamblers  and  harlots  ?  Inspect,  again,  those 
of  the  illiterate  and  impoverished  "gang"  that  flock  to  a  State 
Legislature  to  become  the  chartered  pilferers  of  some  metrop* 
olis.  Are  they  worse  than  those  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
prosperous  "gang"  that  besiege  the  national  Legislatore  for  a 
similar  purpose  on  a  greater  scale  ?  Inspect,  finally,  those  of  the 
people  that  revel  in  hooks  on  a  Corsican  barbarian,  in  series  of 
articles  hideous'  with  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  in  newspaimrs 
reeking  with  vulgarity  and  crime ;  that  hear  without  a  shudder 
of  the  annual  slaughter  of  victims  more  numerous  than  the 
Greeks  of  the  Anabasis ;  f  that  preach  rancor  and  revenge  toward 

*  "  Is  it  ;our  men  in  the  common  walks  of  life,'*  uid  If ayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  qnoted 
in  the  Arena,  April,  IS9T,  p.  716,  "  thatdemuid  bribes  and  who  receive  bribes  4t  the  hands 
of  legisladTe  bodies  or  of  the  Common  Coonnl  *  No,  it  is  joor  repreeentatiTe  cJtbeos,  y«nt 
cspitallsls,  your  buBinesa  men."  I  ventare  to  add  that  the  majors  of  moat  American  dtits 
conld  duplicate  the  same  eiperieoce. 

f  Dr.  Andrew  D.  While  baa  put  the  number  at  ten  tbonaand  and  fire  hundred.  He 
shows  that  it  has  been  incieuing  with  frightful  rapidlt;  of  late  Tears.  How  BhocUng  has 
beoome  the  disregard  of  human  life  among  people  not  belonging  to  the  eriminal  class,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  mobbing  and  murder  of  Chinese  in  the  West,  and  from  the  pnetioe  of 
Ijuching,  which  has  eilended  from  the  South  to  the  North.  Equaltj  signiScant  Is  the  state- 
meet  ot  Va«  leader  of  the  Florida  House  eari;  last  Ha;,  on  the  Goremor's  message  relath-e 
to  Ijuching,  that  the  Southerner  would  alwajs  eummaril;  puoisb  any  person  guilt;  of  crimi- 
nal assault,    Beferring  to  "  the  unwritten  but  binding  law  of  the  land"  which  allows  "a 
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a  kindred  nation  that  lias  their  own  institutions  and  their  own 
love  of  freedom ;  that  show  contempt  for  the  law  of  nations  in 
their  reckless  clamor  for  the  recognition  of  insurgents  that  have 
no  states  as  belligerents;  that  lust  after  the  territory  of  a  primi- 
tive people  and  applaud  the  conspirators  that  rob  Uiem  of  their 
righto ;  that  join  with  others  to  crash  the  native  government  of 
harmless  tribes  of  South  Sea  islanders;  that  hide  behind  the 
dazzling  shield  of  "manifest  destiny"  colossal  schemes  of  ag- 
gression all  over  the  world,  and  prepare  for  them  with  lavish 
expenditures  upon  a  powerful  navy  and  a  vast  system  of  coast 
fortifications.*  Yet  it  is  supposed  that  a  people  thus  tainted 
from  top  to  bottom  with  the  ethics  of  feudal  barbarism  may  be 
trusted  with  their  brother's  keeping— that  he  c«a  have  no  pos- 
sible need  of  the  kindly  attention  of  a  good  Samaritan. 


From  democracy  as  a  form  of  political  government  no  more 
need  be  expected  than  from  any  other  despotism.!  Like  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  one  and  of  the  few,  the  government  of  the  many 
tends  to  crystallize  society  and  to  thwart  its  growth.  Every  law 
to  restrict  freedom  and  every  official  appointed  to  enforce  it  are 
steps  toward  a  fixity  of  structure  that  will  cramp  and  deform 
social  life  and  divest  it  of  variety  or  interest.!    Already  this 

busband  to  Blsf  the  man  who  tuM  inraded  bis  ftuoilj,"  the  Atlanti  Conitltadoii  Baid  two 
years  before  to  a  month,  "  We  know  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  one  man  to  kill  another,  but  it  is 
worse  to  permit  men  to  violate  the  Baactltj  of  a  home,  and  go  free  upon  pajing  a  fine  or 
damages."  With  «a  extetuion  of  this  law  of  Kvenge  society  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
■tate  of  anarchy. 

*  In  a  reTiew  of  one  of  Captain  Uahan's  laudationa  of  naval  barbarism,  in  tl>e  Political 
S(denc«  Quarterly,  vol  ii,  p.  173,  Hr.  Theodore  Rooaerelt,  a  brilliaiit  representative'  of  the 
spirit  of  modem  barbarism,  says :  "  We  need  to  have  the  leason  taught  again  and  again  and 
yet  again,  that  we  most  have  a  great  fighting  navy,  in  order  to  bold  our  proper  petition 
•nKing  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  do  the  work  to  which  our  destiny  pointa."  As  though 
oar  "  proper  work  "  did  not  consist  of  strict  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  to  the  suppression 
of  crime  and  the  better  enforcement  of  justice,  to  the  reclamation  of  our  citiet  from  mis. 
rule  and  to  the  protection  of  our  liber^  from  threatened  deatiuction ;  ai  though  "  a  great 
figluing  navy  "  as  weU  as  a  great  fighting  army  could  p^t  to  any  other  "  destiny  "  than 
the  indefinite  postpmiement  of  this  important  work  of  dviiizatton. 

I  H.  Edmond  Scherer's  study  of  French  democracy  has  brought  him  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. "  Je  me  persuade,"  he  says,  in  Djmocratie  et  la  France,  p.  2,  "que  la  nature 
humaine  restera  etemetlemeut  aasez  semblable  i  elle-m£me,  et  dons  toua  lee  cas,  qoe  ce 
ne  sont  pas  dea  formes  de  goavemement  ou  des  mesures  d'ieonomie  soelale  qui  la  modi- 

}  "  It  is  not  by  wearing  down  into  tuiformity  all  that  is  indiridnal  En  ourselves  by  cul- 
tivating it  and  calling  it  forth  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  rights  and  interests  of 
othera,"  says  Hill  (On  Liberty,  Ticknor  &  Fields  editlan,  p.  121),  "that  human  bdngs  be- 
come a  noble  and  beautiful  object  of  contemplation ;  and  as  the  works  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  do  them,  by  the  same  process  human  life  also  becomes  rich,  dlveraified, 
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tendency  toward  a  rigid  bureaucracy,  witli  its  moral  perversion 
and  industrial  paralysis,  hM  become  painfoUy  manifest  The 
centralization  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  whicb  set  in  so  irre- 
sistibly with  the  civil  war,  has  spread  like  a  pest  to  the  State  and 
municipal  governments,  which  wield  an  authority  over  the  indi- 
vidual far  in  excess  of  the  fears  of  the  fathers.  The  same  spirit 
has  entered  political  parties  and  reduced  them  to  powerful  mech- 
anisms almost  military  in  perfection  and  despotism.  It  has  seized 
upon  the  laboring  man  and  capitalist,  and  arrayed  them  in  bitter 
enmity  and  bloody  conflict.  It  has  reached  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions, and  developed  in  them  the  most  odious  traits  of  intolerance 
and  monopoly.  It  has  invaded  social  life  even.  There  it  has 
created  a  multitude  of  organizations  with  an  exclusive  and 
aggressive  temper  and  a  feudal  love  of  pretension  and  show,* 
When  a  nation  falls,  like  another  priest  of  Apollo,  into  the  stran- 
gling coils  of  such  a  system  of  organization,  every  part  of  which  is 
made  firm  and  unyielding  by  some  law  in  violation  of  right  or 
in  concession  of  privilege,  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  evolution. 
Immobile  and  nnprogressive,  its  people,  grown  greedy,  deceitful 
and  barbarous,!  lose  the  capacity  to  think  or  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  Government,  also  become  depraved  and  incapable,  degener- 
ates into  a  huge  machine  to  oppress  and  exploit.  ThoB  a  free 
democracy  is  turned  into  a  Roman  or  Bourbon  despotism  that 
only  a  shock  like  an  irruption  of  barbarians  or  a  terrific  explo- 
sion like  a  great  revolution  can  awaken  and  rescue  from  the 
lethargy  of  death. 

Bat  from  democracy  as  a  condition  of  freedom  under  moral 
control,  every  achievement  within  the  reach  of  human  effort  may 
be  expected.    Under  its  rigime  society  remains  fluent  and  mobile, 

ud  utimatiDg,  fumishiDg  alinient  to  Ugh  thonghU  and  elevating  feelings,  and  itrengthn-. 
ing  the  tie  nbtcb  bbdi  ever?  iadividual  to  the  nee,  bj  making  the  race  inGiutel7  bettet 
worth  belonging  to." 

*  I  refer  partJcuUrlj  to  tiie  Colonial,  KeTolntion&ry,  and  Grand  Annj  Bocietiet,  and  to 
variouB  uaiform  and  Bemi-secret  ocden.  ReferHng  to  the  Tecrovning  of  the  "  Qaem  of  tiie 
Societ;  of  Holland  Damea  of  Kev  Netberlande,"  a  paragnph  in  a  dailf  oewepaper  saja, 
"  Almoet  njtl  state  mil  be  attempted,  the  lad;  i4diDg  on  coTonatioa  day  from  her  home  to 
the  Waldorf  in  a  stately  carriage  drairn  bj  six  white  horaea,  and  bedecked  with  orange-col- 
ored ribbonB  and  flowers."  Everjbod;  will  recall  tbe  Interest  aroused  b;  the  aidtuian 
from  one  of  these  societies  of  a  descendant  of  Benjamin  tVanklin,  on  tbe  grotind  that  his 
relations  with  women  had  not  been  above  reproach.  For  a  farther  aocount  of  the  Cokaial 
socie^es,  see  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Jaly,  1897,  p.  10. 

\  Evidence  o(  this  spirit  ia  to  be  found  already  in  tbe  various  trades  and  professions  that 
seek  protective  legislation,  and  also  in  the  testimony  of  tbe  larUF  beggars  before  the  Ways 
and  Ueani  Committee  last  winter.  They  ahow  hardly  more  eonsideradon  for  thur  victims 
than  would  a  wolf  for  an  iofont  it  bad  found  playing  in  its  path.  People  reall;  dviliied 
could  never  have  permitted  the  l^siaUon  that  threw  thoutanda  of  Welsh  dn-plate  makers 
and  AuBtrian  button  makers  out  of  employment  subseqaent  to  the  aiaetment  of  die  lCc£in- 
ley  biU  in  1890. 
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ready  to  asBume  the  countless  forms  that  meet  the  ever-cfaaDging 
needs  of  human  life.  There  is  do  interference  with  either  the  law 
of  evolution,  which  ib  left  to  work  its  miracles,  nor  with  the  law 
that  merit  shall  be  the  measure  of  heneSt.  Subjected  to  their 
powerful  stimulus,  the  individaal,  neither  cramped  nor  plundered 
by  an  ignorant  and  greedy  bureaucratic  despotism,  is  impelled  to 
make  the  most  of  his  talents  and  opportunities.  He  is  free  to 
straggle  and  experiment  with  himself  and  with  the  world  in  every 
direction.  Not  protected  from  the  evils  of  his  blunders  by  an 
unwise  philanthropy  nor  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  successes 
by  confiscatory  taxes,  he  learns  to  avoid  the  one  and  to  strive  for 
the  other.  What  is  beyond  his  own  achievement  he  induces  his 
fellows  to  help  him  achieve.  Whether  the  object  be  one  of  per- 
sonal profit  or  public  benefit,  that  alone  is  the  true  method.  It  is 
the  method  that  will  enable  men  to  execute  the  most  important 
commercial  enterprises,  like  the  construction  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  to  work  out  the  weightiest  moral  reforms,  like  the 
abolition  of  intemperance  and  the  mitigation  of  cruelty.  It  was 
the  method  of  the  founders  of  the  great  religious  orders  of  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  the  method  of  the  founders  of  the  great  church 
and  secular  societies  of  to-day.*  The  modern  industrial  system, 
unparalleled  in  history,  had  the  same  origin.  Not  only  without 
the  aid  of  statesmen,  but  often  hampered  and  almost  crushed  by 
their  vicious  meddling,|  its  founders  have  turned  forests  and 
deserts  into  farms  and  gardens,  covered  continents  and  seas  with 
lines  of  transportation,  and  filled  cities  with  markets,  banks,  and 
exchanges.  Thus  are  avoided  the  evils  of  every  form  of  despot- 
ism. There  is  no  longer  the  incentive  to  practice  the  ethics  of 
war.  No  one  is  forced  to  surrender  his  liberty  without  consent, 
or  to  part  with  his  property  except  by  gift  or  contract.  Nor  is 
be  obliged  to  change  his  thought  X  or  mode  of  life  at  any  behest 
but  that  of  persuasion  and  conviction. 

*  Note  the  Epworth  League,  the  King's  Daughters,  nod  the  Young  People's  AsBociatioa 
of  ChrUliui  EndeaTor.     Note  also  the  League  of  Ameiicui  Wheelmen  and  the  savioge  and 

f  "No  great  poUlicsl  imprOTemeDt,"  eaja  Buckle  (Biator;  of  CivUiiation,  vol.  i,  p. 
272),  "do  great  ref ami,  either  legislative  or  eiiecutive,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any 
couDtrf  by  its  nilerB."  Etcq  in  our  own  country  CoDgreBsman  Loud  made  a  desperate  but 
hitite  attempt  to  rerono  the  postal  eerrice  and  10  turn  tbe  conauut  deScit  into  a  Burplus. 
The  pOTpetuatioo  of  the  ieed-diatribution  eril,  despite  the  efforts  of  Secratar;  Horton,  ia 
another  example  of  the  tenacity  of  the  name  trait  of  bureaucratic  deepo^m. 

\  ETerybody  is  familiar  with  the  jntolerenie  of  ecclesiastical  despotism ;  but  the  intol- 
erance of  political  deepotism  ia  not  so  much  thought  about,  espedatl;  under  popular  gor- 
ermnenla.  I  do  not  refer  altogether  to  the  intolerani:e  of  trade  unionism  nor  to  that  of 
parly  organizations,  nor  eren  to  that  of  both  to  foielgn  immigranta,  which  are  very  marked 
in  (be  United  Slates  and  sofflclentlj  aigDificant  of  retrogression.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  intolersnce  that  denounces  the  teaching  of  free  trade  in  colleges  and  universities ;  that 
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Whatever  power  may  be  needed  beyond  the  conscience  of  men 
to  control  their  condact  will  be  that  of  rational  public  opinion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  power  at  any  stage  of  social 
progjesB  that  has  validity  or  efficacy.  Without  it  neither  the  auto- 
crat nor  the  democrat  can  command  the  slightest  allegiance.  But 
no  truth  is  more  persistently  and  disastrously  ignored.  Although 
public  opinion  can  make  dissent  from  a  Hebrew  myth  or  from  a 
rule  of  evening  drees  more  culpable  than  the  deception  of  a  cus- 
toms collector  or  a  tax  official,  modem  social  reformers  put  tbeir 
faith  in  a  power  that  has  no  authority  without  it.  Instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  Caesar  himself,  who  alone  wields  the  scepter,  they  appeal 
to  Csesar'a  slaves,  who  obey  his  will  and  incline  to  his  vices.  But 
every  act  of  a  legislator  that  abridges  a  right  or  confers  a  privi- 
lege twists  the  convictions  and  perverts  the  morals  of  every  per- 
son affected.  As  this  despotism  grows,  no  matter  what  name  it 
bears,  public  opinion  becomes  more  depraved  and  less  fitted  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  social  welfare.  It  sets  up  false  standards  of  belief 
and  conduct.*  In  the  end  it  will  justify  bribery  and  plunder,  as 
during  the  degradation  of  the  Swiss,t  and  even  assassination,  as 

eicludea  from  Bocb  [oititutioM,  u  in  Kansu,  the  prafeMms  tb*t  onxtM  pc^liam ;  that 
reqain«  an  officul  hisloiy  of  tbe  ciril  vtr  to  be  Unfjht  in  the  pablic  Bcbool*.  Should  *b«m 
production  end  distribution  tiecome  a  fimirtion  oF  the  Oorenunoit,  I  doubt  not  that  pf«- 
acribed  or  "  offidal "  TiewE  in  regud  to  it  would  apring  ap,  is  in  regud  to  tbe  tariff  and  the 
cuirencj,  and  that  inetruGdaD  in  them  in  all  State  insdtutkitM  would  be  demanded.  Stfll 
another  amazing  example  of  intolerance  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  from  tlie  D^nociat  and 
Chronicle  (Jul;  2,  18S7)  of  Rocbeetet,  N'.  T.,  tb«  largest  and  most  inBuential  Bepublican 
newspaper  in  the  State  outside  of  New  Tork  city.  "  A  ctdlege  prasident,"  it  sajs,  ethUi. 
itiog  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  measure  before  the  Prussian  Diet  to  supprees  critics  of 
tlie  GoTernment  or  of  Prussian  institntions,  "ought  to  bare  full  power  lo  drire  out  b;  torc« 
and  arms,  if  need  be,  coll^^  professors  who  belittle  American  hiatorj  and  cast  reflectiona 
upon  our  system  of  government.  Id  recent  jears  some  of  the  coUegea  hare  become  teach- 
ers of  pessimism  in  biatoiT  and  politics,  sending  out  nsirDW-iniaded  critics  of  American 
institutions.  A  correspondent  of  the  San,  E.  A.  Suribner,  a  graduate  of  Bowdotn,  suggeetB 
a  chair  of  'American  Patrioltsm'  in  everj  college.  There  is  need  of  such  a  chair  in  sev- 
eral institutions." 

•  How  far  public  opinion  has  been  perrerted  in  the  United  States  bj  this  inflqence  maj 
be  gathered  from  an  address  of  Dr.  Rainstord  before  the  Woman's  AnitUarj  to  the  (HnH 
Service  Reform  Association,  reported  in  the  Evening  Post.  Haj  6,  1897.  "  Dr.  Rams- 
ford,"  it  sajs,  "  administered  a  scathing  rebuke  to  those  who  excuse  corrupt  practices  on 
the  part  of  politiclsos  and  others  in  power  OD  the  ground  of  eipedienc;.  Educated  men 
who  accepted  such  things  as  necessarj  evils  were  the  moet  to  blame,  and  committed  tbe 
greatest  crime  against  democratic  institulioos.  He  thought  that  the  distraet  manifested  in 
some  quarters  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  countf?  was  hoDejcombed  with  the  idea  that 
'  pulls,'  '  deals,'  buying  of  legislation,  and  similar  practices  is  the  only  wa;  to  get  things 
throu;;h.  Continuing,  '  1  heard  a  member  of  the  City  Club  declare  that  it  was  legitimate 
to  buy  legislation  at  Albany,'"  I,  too,  have  heard  respectable  men  express  the  tame 
opinion. 

f  "  La  corruption  par  Tor  Stranger  pin^tra  chet  lea  d^pntte  sux  diitea  fid^ralea :  Taa- 
aentiment  des  peuples  dans  les  canlous  ful  obtenu  par  dea  doDs  anniiels  dioorte  du  nam  dee 
pensions."     (Uorin,  Hisloire  politique  de  la  Suisse,  vol.  i,  p.  101.) 
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after  the  collapse  of  the  Italian  republics.*  Thus,  without  ban- 
iflhiog  the  devils  of  freedom,  the  reformers,  moved  to  each  endless 
efforts  to  keep  swept  and  garnished,  evoke  only  the  devils  of 
despotism,  which  are  immeasnrably  more  ferocious  and  deetmc- 
tive. 


A  TORTOISE-SHELL  WILD  CAT. 
Bt  wiluam  u.  ballud. 

THE  cat  family  has  given  naturalists  quite  as  much  trouble  as 
it  has  the  ordinary  citizen  in  his  efforts  to  repose  at  night. 
The  wild  type  (or  types)  of  the  domestic  animal  has  never  been 
located,  although  various  views  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  household  pet.  As  far  back  as  we  can  diBtingnish  man 
arising  on  the  horizon  of  history,  we  find  him  accompanied  by 
certain  domestic  animals,  the  origins  of  which  are  quite  as  in- 
volved in  problems  of  transition  conditions  as  is  man  himself. 
The  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  was  wont  to  exhibit  to  me  a  mummi- 
fied alleged  cat  from  Egypt,  to  show  that  the  domestic  animal  of 
the  Egyptians  was  really  a  civet  The  late  Prof.  Cope  thought 
that  perhaps  all  living  species  of  wild  cats  had  been  defined,  until 
Felis  bracatta  was  sent  him  from  Brazil ;  he  thought  it  probable 
that  there  were  no  more  extinct  Felid<B  to  be  discovered  until, 
JDst  before  his  death,  a  pocket  containing  several  new  types  was 
opened  in  a  Philadelphia  quarry  not  far  from  his  laboratory. 

I  have  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
cat,  not  the  least  diminished  by  these  two  lamented  paleontol- 
ogists, who  could  find  no  technical  basis  for  any  theories  that 
have  been  iidvanced.  No  wild  cat  has  been  tamed  in  modern 
times,  and  years  of  confinement  and  kindness  have  wholly  failed 
to  soften  the  savage  nature  of  these  denizens  of  the  forest  and 
jungle,  some  representatives  of  which  will  instantly  attack  man 
or  beast,  oblivious  to  overwhelming  odds,  and  fight  to  the  last 
gasp.  I  have  always  inclined  to  the  multi-origin  of  various  types 
of  domestic  cats,  holding  that  wild  types  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth  gave  origin  to  the  domestic  types  therein  found.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  reconcile  to  a  common  existing  wild  ancestor 
the  domestic  cat  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  the  stub-tailed  Manx  cat 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  tortoise-shell  cat  of  Brazil--all  well- 
known  domestic  tyjjee. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  interest  that  I  viewed  in  the  late 

*  "  TjraDnidde  was  extolled  bb  a  patriotic  virtue.  .  .  .  Public  bonon  were  paid  to  Dona, 
tello'i  statue  of  Judith  the  tfrannlcide,  erected  in  Florence,  nitb  tbe  inaeripUoa  'Eitmpltan 
tahlit  publiea  eiva  patuere/'  Wliile  such  a  spirit  prerailed  in  societ;,  tTranta  UtwI  1b 
comtant  dread  of  aaaaaiiiMtioD."    (Hay,  Deinocrac;  in  Europe,  vol.  i,  p.  SS3.) 
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Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope's  laboratory  at  Philadelphia,  dniing  the 
past  winter,  the  Felis  bTocada  from  soQthem  Brazil.  The  size  of 
the  animal  is  that  of  the  domestic  type,  and  its  coloratioD  Ie  very 
near  to  that  of  the  tortoise-shell  pet  Prof.  Cope  would  tell  you 
that  its  only  structural  resemblance  was  to  that  of  Felis  Jagva- 
rondi,  a  common  Brazilian  wild  cat  of  similar  size.  It  would 
seem  that  color  and  size  might  be  at  least  suggestive,  when  stmc- 
tural  variation  might  possibly  be  acconnted  for  by  long  years 


Pelib  BBACITTA  (Cu)>e).     Soutliom  Hnnl. 

of  domestication,  changes  in  environment  and  food.  But  this  is 
mere  theorizing,  an  approach  to  venturesome  ground,  of  which 
the  paleontologist  has  a  natural  horror.  At  another  time  and  in 
another  article  I  propose  to  point  oat  certain  interesting  resem- 
blances between  types  of  domestic  and  types  of  wild  cats,  even 
at  the  expense  of  being  criticised  by  my  friends  who  stand  by 
teeth,  skull,  vertebra,  and  claws.  I  propose  to  assume  that  the 
ancients  had  patience  and  good  methods  of  reducing  wild  ani- 
mals. The  origin  of  the  cat  is  as  much  of  a  mystery  as  the  north 
pole,  and  entitled  to  the  same  venturesome  exploration.  Paleon- 
tology can  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals.    Zoology  has  so  far  rendered  no  material  assistance. 

Only  one  specimen  of  the  new  Brazilian  wild  cat  is  in  exist- 
ence. Not  long  since  Prof.  Cope  found  the  skin  in  a  musty  old 
box,  where  he  had  labeled  it  Felis  bracatfa,  and  hurriedly  placed 
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it  long  ago.  He  had  this  akin  moanted,  and  the  new  work  of 
tazidermic  art  became  a  farorite  on  his  wide  writing  desk,  to> 
gether  with  the  skull  of  a  primitive  Japanese,  the  femur  of  a 
camarasaur,  s  live  Gila  monster,  and  a  live  turtle.  The  bracatta 
was  foand  in  the  great  forests  of  southern  Brazil.  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  specimen  in  existence,  and  mod- 
em values  are  based  ou  the  rarity  of  the  commodity.  Bracatta 
has  a  protective  advantage  in  its  colors,  which  are  snch  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  distinguished,  evert  in  motion,  from  the  dead 
leaves,  soil,  or  rocks,  accounting  for  a  ready  escape  from  enemies 
and  an  easy  capture  of  prey,  presumably  small  birds  and  mam- 
mals. Its  general  color  is  brown  and  shades  of  brown,  suggest- 
ive, on  the  whole,  of  tortoise  shell.  The  shading  extends  oblique- 
ly down  the  back  toward  the  hind  legs.  The  hair  is  long  and 
very  fine.  The  beautiful,  dark,  striped  tail  is  nearly  the  length 
of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  neck.  Underneath  the  cat  is  spotted 
after  the  manner  of  leopards,  and  the  legs  have  dark  bands  and 
boots.  It  is  a  slender,  tapering,  and  graceful  animal.  Its  mark- 
ings are  plain,  suggesting  the  beautiful  in  simplicity,  which  aid 
in  its  general  harmony  with  surroundings  and  to  conceal  it  from 
the  eye.  It  has  black  and  gray  ears  of  moderate  size,  with  long 
inside  hairs  of  a  buff  color.  The  whiskers,  are  long  and  buff-col- 
ored, with  black  bases.  Below  each  nostril  and  above  each  eye 
are  buff  spots ;  the  cheeks  are  yellowish  brown ;  the  chin  is  a 
pale  buff,  and  the  throat  has  three  rows  of  brown  spots ;  the  tip 
of  the  tail  is  black ;  the  feet  are  small. 

Prof.  Cope  pronounced  the  animal  new  to  science  because  it 
was  allied  to  only  one  species,  Felis  jaguarondi,  and  was  possessed 
of  characters  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  distinct.  The  jagua- 
rondi is  a  wild  cat  of  similar  size  from  the  same  locality,  but  its 
structural  differences  are  notable.  These  structural  differences 
are  visible  at  almost  every  point  of  comparison,  applying  to  feet, 
toes,  claws,  tail,  ears,  fur,  and  coloration.  The  aggregate  of  these 
characters  indicates  the  specific  differences. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  drawing  of  the  bracatta  as  he 
probably  appeared  in  life  and  environment.  A  mounted  skin  is 
necessarily  more  or  less  contracted  and  distorted.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  artist  has  effected  the  proper  catlike  proportions  and 
markings  with  much  fidelity  to  Nature. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  harmony  of  all  this  coloration  is  best 
expressed  by  the  general  term  of  tortoise  shelL  Its  love  of  small 
birds  and  mice  further  suggests  the  domestic  cat.  Perhaps  future 
capture  of  the  species  and  a  study  of  its  habits  in  the  wild  state 
may  disclose  its  relations,  if  any,  with  the  tortoise  shell  of  the 
fireside.  At  least  it  has  the  merit  of  being  the  nearest  approach 
yet  found  to  this  particular  domestic  type. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDY. 

Bi  JOHN  6.  VLAGO, 


ANTHROPOLOGY,  the  sciesce  of  man,  has  been  in  the  past  a 
-^^  term  of  comparatively  narrow  significance.  Jonmale  of 
anthropological  societies  all  show  a  habit  of  thought  aloDg  a  few 
restricted  lines.  Under  the  old  Bcholastic  rigime  the  departments 
of  archaeology  and  writtcD  history  comprised  nearly  the  sum  total 
of  anthropological  stady,  all  other  studies  appearing  to  be  related, 
though  bat  slightly,  in  a  fixed  cosmogony.  Later,  ethnology,  as  a 
truly  scientific  study,  apart  from  history  and  comparative  philol- 
ogy, has  crept  in  as  a  growing  realization  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  knowledge  arose. 

The  marvelous  results  of  scientific  investigation  with  which 
the  workers  of  this  century  have  blessed  us,  and  above  all  the 
far-reachiDg  generalizations  which  great  but  exact  minds  like 
Darwin's  aad  Spencer's  have  given  us,  have  so  unified  scientific 
thought  that  the  student  has  been  obliged  to  enlarge  his  ase  of 
the  term  anthropology  to  embrace  the  new  and  broader  concept 
Be  now  realizes  that  every  department  of  study  is  necessarily  a 
department  of  anthropology,  in  that  every  branch  of  knowledge 
has  some  contribution  to  make  toward  the  solution  of  that  great- 
est of  all  problems  to  us,  What  is  man — how  did  be  originate,  and 
bow  arose  his  characters  and  customs  ?  As  it  wits  realized  tliat 
man  was  a  result  of  all  precedent  causes  that  had  acted  in  his 
line,  and  as  no  activity,  however  remote,  but  had  some  effect  on 
this  line,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  concept  became 
ever  larger,  until  now  the  term  anthropology  really  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  broad  synthetic  philosophy,  built  up  from  verified  and 
ever- verifiable  data  alone — the  great  law  of  the  evolution  of  all 
things  and  the  harmonious  mass  of  laws  relating  to  detail,  which 
shows  the  universe  a  logical  series  of  causes  and  effects.  While 
each  separate  department  of  science  is  busy  adding  new  data  to 
the  mass  of  detail,  correcting  by  careful  and  constant  verification 
and  a  juster  appreciation  of  values  the  false  concept  that  some 
previous  fact  has  given  birth  to,  anthropology  fits  each  new  fact, 
so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  problem  of  man,  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  whole ;  sees  hitherto  unknown  relationships  to  facts  dis- 
covered in  other  lines  of  research;  traces  further  and  further 
through  the  web  of  things  the  warp  threads  of  unvarying  law. 
As  the  master  builder  carries  within  his  mind  the  concept  of  the 
finished  building,  to  whose  realization  every  workman  contributes 
by  adding  each  his  stone,  so  a  perfect  anthropology  can  be  real- 
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ized  only  by  the  contribution  of  every  fact  dng  out  by  tireleas 
and  devoted  research,  fitted  together  by  workers  equally  tirelesB, 
equaUy  devoted.  Isolated  facta  are  of  little  value  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge;  it  is  only  when  correlated — 
brought  into  their  proper  relationship  to  other  data — that  they 
are  able  to  yield  their  full  quota  of  aid. 

For  more  than  two  thousand  years  speculative  philosophy  has 
dominated  the  schools,  and  in  all  that  time  has  made  no  actual  ad- 
vance toward  explaining  the  nature  of  man  or  his  relationship  to 
his  environment. 

Tied  to  the  ever-varying  and  unveri6able  personal  equation, 
there  could  not  be  a  sound  basis  for  a  worthy  superstructure.  It 
was  not  until  Herbert  Spencer,  taking  as  the  basis  of  his  deduc- 
tions those  objective  activities  from  which  alone  the  subjective 
states  of  another  can  be  judged,  reared  his  splendid  synthetic  phi- 
losophy, which  is  destined  to  supplant  all  others  as  a  system,  even 
if  every  detailed  deduction  made  by  him  were  disproved. 

If  anthropology,  then,  comprises  every  department  of  human 
learning,  it  might  seem  that  a  university  is  as  a  whole  devoted 
to  the  study  of  anthropology,  that  its  various  departments  are 
branches  of  this  one  universal  study.  Were  universities  ideal 
institutions  of  learning,  and  had  they  been  reared  at  once  on 
a  true  scientific  basis,  this  might  be  so.  Then,  again,  anthro- 
pology views  the  details  of  each  branch  of  research  chiefly  with 
reference  to  its  bearing  on  the  evolution  and  present  status  of 
man,  while  the  active  specialist  as  an  earnest  searcher  for  truth 
must  wrest  from  the  unknown  each  minutest  fact  in  his  own 
domain. 

Were  a  university  curriculum  arranged  on  a  perfect  scheme  of 
anthropological  unity,  the  time  at  a  student's  disposal  would  not 
permit  him  to  gain  any  adequate  acquaintance  therewith.  Desir- 
able as  it  might  be  to  have  a  university  founded  on  such  a  scheme 
of  logical  unity,  yet  it  would  fail  in  giving  the  student  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  interdependence  of  all  phenomena  through  its  very 
multiplicity  of  detail. 

As  our  universities  are  constituted,  where  is  there  one  that  has 
a  definite  curriculum  so  arranged  that  its  various  departments 
bear  any  true  relationship  to  the  whole,  whose  scheme  of  training 
is  so  arranged  that  there  arises  in  the  student's  mind  any  concep- 
tion of  unity  ? 

The  very  requirements  for  admission  and  the  consequent  train- 
ing furnished  by  the  preparatory  school  are  based  almost  wholly 
on  the  old  scholastic  mode  and  Platonic  cosmogony.  The  minor 
colleges,  having  set  courses,  are  still  controlled  by  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  larger  colleges,  having  professional  schools  attached, 
and  aspiring  to  the  broader  title  of  universities,  pile  all  the  intel- 
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lectnal  food  on  the  table  at  once,  and  the  hnngiy  mah  in  and  help 
tbemselTes  to  whatever  is  within  their  reach,  and  come  away  at 
least  self-satisfied.  The  few  minds  that  are  eyuthetic  either  by 
nature  or  early  training  are  those  that  reap  the  highest  good ;  the 
rest  have  at  most  sharpened  their  wits  or  gained  a  pert  self-esteem, 
while  many  are  unfitted  for  a  life  of  action. 

Ingersoll's  brilliant  sentence  in  his  Lincoln  lecture  has  not  a 
little  truth  in  it :  "  Colleges  are  places  where  pebbles  are  polished 
but  diamonds  are  dimmed."  The  truth  that  lies  in  this  sentence 
will  be  true  so  long  as  colleges  remain  a  series  of  partheuogenetic 
scholasticisms  unfit  to  cope  with  the  hard  environment  in  which 
mankind  must  live. 

Our  higher  schools  have  in  the  past  had  to  deal  with  only  a 
limited  and  favored  portion  of  mankind,  but  with  each  succeed- 
ing generation  of  students  they  have  had  to  go  down  deeper 
among  the  producing  people,  and  at  each  succeeding  stage  they 
have  more  or  less  closely  reflected  the  general  average  of  those 
with  whom  they  dealt.  People,  colleges,  and  civilization  have  all 
evolved  together,  pari  passu.  Just  now  all  are  in  a  state  of 
transition.  In  the  colleges  even  scholasticism  is  slowly  giving 
way  before  the  assaults  of  exact  knowledge.  One  is  encouraged 
at  seeing  the  rapid  increase  of  laboratories,  and  the  lengtbeniDg 
courses  in  English  and  economics,  and  the  diminishing  pToix>rtion 
of  time  devoted  to  the  classics.  Would  that  one  might  say  the 
same  of  speculative  philosophy !  Its  value  as  now  studied,  save 
as  an  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics,  was  aptly  characterized  by 
one  of  the  best-known  professors  of  philosophy  in  this  conntry, 
when  he  said  to  me,  "  Philosophy  is  wind,  and  he  that  can  sell  his 
wind  at  the  highest  figure  is  the  greatest  philosopher." 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  philosophic  thought,  studied  as  a 
branch  of  anthropology,  is  of  value,  as  the  history  of  the  slow 
growth  in  any  other  department  of  human  thought  or  effort  is 
valuable — no  more. 

The  real  value  of  anthropology,  then,  as  a  university  study  is 
to  take  the  place  that  philosophy  occupied  in  the  old  scholastic 
system,  save  that  synthetic  philosophy,  under  whatever  name,  re- 
quires a  broad  basis  of  accurate  knowledge.  He  that  would  teach 
must  have  a  mind  of  largest  grasp,  capable  of  far-reaching 
generalizations,  rigidly  ruled  by  absolute  fact.  To  this  end  pre- 
liminary training  in  exact  investigation  is  indispensable,  that  he 
may  be  familiar  with  the  road  to  truth  and  readily  detect  the 
verified  from  the  speculative.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must  not  be 
a  mere  delver  for  facts.  Men  who  are  justly  noted  as  investi- 
gators are  constantly  proving  themselves  unfit  for  generalized 
deductions  even  in  their  own  departments.  The  teacher  of  an- 
thropology mast  be  accurately  acquainted  with  results  in  astron- 
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omy,  geology,  paleootologj,  biology  and  embryology,  ethnology 
and  arcbsBology,  philology,  aociology,  and  economics. 

Above  all,  he  mnst  be  a  devoted  lover  of  truth  and  nnwaver- 
ing  in  its  search.  He  must  never  be  led  away  by  an  unsupported 
theory,  however  seductive. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  great  men  make  great  men, 
that  the  influence  of  a  great  mind  on  plastic  yonth  Is  invaluable ; 
and  it  is  as  true  now  as  ever.  But  the  concept  of  what  makes  a 
great  mind  has  changed.  In  an  age  of  scholasticism,  with  an 
almost  universal  adherence  to  a  fixed  cosmogony,  that  man  was 
great  who  by  his  personality  and  the  influence  that  it  carried 
conld  transfer  that  cosmogony  as  a  whole  to  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  and  the  code  of  its  ethics  to  the  guidance  of  their  lives.  It 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  new  scientific  thought  that  there  can 
be  no  completed  cosmogony,  that  it  is  ever  growing  and  being 
rectified  with  each  new  truth  discovered.  The  example  of  nohle 
men  of  the  past  and  the  study  of  their  deeds  may  stimulate  others 
to  live  like  them  still.  But  for  buildiug  up  a  stable  character,  the 
baseless,  shifting  philosophy  of  the  past  can  never  equal  the  study 
of  exact  truth  sa  expressed  in  natural  law  and  the  humble  facts  of 
our  own  being.  Nature  never  lies  to  her  children  if  they  stop  and 
listen.  There  is  more  rigid,  unprevaricating  response  to  an  hon- 
est query  in  a  right  angle  than  in  all  the  sophistry  of  the  schools. 
The  young  man  that  is  thruft  out  into  the  world  of  action  now, 
with  only  the  scholastic  cosmogony  ae  a  support  for  his  moral 
code,  is  to  he  pitied  when  he  flnds  his  foundation  swept  away,  as 
it  surely  will  be  if  he  truly  thinks.  How  much  more  sturdy  he 
would  have  been  had  he  been  led  to  clearly  see  the  social  neces- 
sities that  step  by  step  gave  rise  to  mora!  law — law  that  grows 
higher  and  broader  with  social  need  and  raises  ever  to  its  own 
level  its  own  creators  I 


A  QUrrE  original  system  of  raising  revenue  is  described  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Clifford  as  existiog  in  the  Malay  state  of  Trenpganu.  "  It  is  managed  in 
one  of  two  ways.  Either  a  consignment  of  goods  is  sent  to  the  village  or 
to  an  individual,  and  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  that  current  in  the 
markets  is  demanded  in  return  for  them  ;  or  else  a  small  sum  of  money  is 
sent,  and  a  message  is  conveyed  to  the  recipients  that  a  given  quantity  of 
getah  or  jungle  produce  is  demanded  in  return.  On  the  receipt  of  a  serah 
a  village  headman  calls  his  people  together  and  enforces  a.  public  subscrip- 
tion to  meet  the  sum  required  by  the  raja.  The  things  are  then  divided 
among  the  subscribers,  but  as  the  quantity  of  goods  is  altogether  out  of 
keeping  with  the  high  price  paid  for  them,  and  as  the  village  elders  usually 
insist  on  receiving  the  full  value  of  their  subscription,  the  weaker  members 
of  the  community  get  little  or  nothing  in  return  for  their  money."  The 
other  form  of  assessment  likewise  works  oppressively  upon  its  victim. 
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STONES  IN  THE  HEAD. 

Bt  Db.  a.  CABTAZ. 

IN  all  timeB  painters  have  been  fond  of  reprodacing  scenes  of 
medical  life,  bat  the  tendency  has  never  been  more  marked 
than  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Taking  to  the  very  life  the 
oddest-seeming  Eubjects,  they  have  presented  with  the  bands  of 
masters  the  realistic  pictares  of  the  most  various  nervous  troubles 
and  pathological  afflictions.  On  celebrated  canvases  may  be  seen, 
ia  attitudes  of  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  likeneeses  of 
great  nervous  affections  like  hysteria,  malformations,  clubfoot, 
and  rickets.  The  great  book  of  Charcot  and  Richer,  Les 
{Umoniaques  et  les  malades  dans  I'art  (Demoniacs  and  Invalids  in  ■ 
Art),  has  brought  out  into  the  light  the  large  number  of  ancient 
works  in  which  scenes  of  that  kind  are  to  be  found.  Tet  they 
deal  with  only  one  special  point  in  pathology. 

A  gentleman  whose  artistic  erudition  is  equal  to  bis  medical 
knowledge,  Dr.  Henry  Meige,  has  in  hie  tarn  been  gleaning  in  a 
rich  field  for  observations,  and  has  given  us,  in  a  series  of  remark- 
able studies  in  the  New  Iconography  of  the  Salp^trifere,  a  saga- 
cious and  interesting  critical  estimate  of  the  "  painters  of  medi- 
cine." A  recent  memoir  of  his  concerns  pictures  illustrating 
operations  on  the  head. 

We  find  these  scenes  of  medical  life  most  frequently  repro- 
duced, whether  in  a  realistic  or  a  satirical  fashion,  in  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools.  There  are  pictures  giving  a  vivid  image  of 
a  woman  dying  of  hydropsy  of  the  heart,  as  in  Qerard  Dow's 
celebrated  canvas  in  the  Louvre ;  of  a  young  victim  of  ansemia, 
as  in  "  The  Patient "  of  Van  Hoogstraaten,  at  Amsterdam ;  of  a 
hysterical  sufferer,  as  in  "The  Possessed"  of  Rubens,  etc  But 
these  pictures  are  most  frequently  figures  of  charlatans  and  really 
caricatures ;  subjects  were  abnndant,  for  in  that  day,  as  in  our 
own  time,  quacks  and  tooth-puUers  were  not  idle.  As  in  our 
fairs  and  parades,  street  operators  and  doctors  and  quacks  of  all 
sorts  made  display  of  their  knowledge  in  public,  and  tbetr  ad- 
dress was  not  lacking  in  wit  or  warmth.  Such  scenes  as  these  the 
Flemish  painters  strove  especially  to  represent,  castigating  the 
quacks  with  their  satirical  pencils. 

The  pictures  which  we  present  to  our  readers  repeat  scenes 
from  the  operations  for  stone  in  the  head.  It  may  be  asked, 
What  was  the  operation  which  the  painter  intended  to  ridicule  ? 
There  exist  on  the  hairy  part  of  the  skin  no  such  calculous  prod- 
ucts as  are  found  in  the  canals  of  some  of  the  glands  or  in  some 
of  the  reservoirs  of  the  organism,  like  the  biliary  vesicle  or  the 
bladder.    We  only  know  as  tumors  that  might  lend  themselves 
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to  the  operations  of  wandering  quacks  or  mountebanks,  such  as 
the  pictures  represent,  the  sebaceous  cyst  or  the  common  pimple, 
the  caseous  contents  of  which  may  possibly  become  chalky  and 
hard  like  a  stone.  There  are  also  pimples  scattered  over  the 
forehead  and  the  cranium  which  may  be  freed  from  their  cores 
by  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  bistoury.  Large  operations  on  the 
head  were  certainly  known  iu  those  days ;  for  trepanation,  with 
which  Hippocrates  was  acquainted,  goes  back,  as  any  anthro- 
pologist will  tell  us,  to  prehistoric  times.  But  our  quacks  conid 
not  have  become  skillful  in  such  bold  attempts ;  and  if  they  had 


only  pimples  to  remove,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  making 
a  triumphant  display  of  a  stone  or  of  piles  of  stones. 

In  his  very  judicious  interpretation  of  these  pictures.  Dr. 
Henry  Meige  concludes  that  they  relate  to  operations  which  were 
for  the  most  part  purely  factitious  and  addressed  to  subjectrs  of 
disordered  minds.  Instead  of  talking  of  bees  in  their  bonnets, 
they  said  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  persons  a 
Uttle  off  the  balance  that  they  had  a  stone  in  their  bead ;  and  if 
one  of  such  unfortunates  happened  to  recover,  they  said,  just  as 
carelessly,  that  a  stone  had  been  taken  out  of  his  head- 
When  such  a  way  of  talking  was  current  with  the  public, 
what  is  there  to  surprise  one  that  the  quacks  of  the  period  should 
be  on  the  lookout  to  make  innocent  and  half-witted  persons  be- 
lieve that  they  were  masters  of  the  surest  process  to  cure  them  of 
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their  terrible  infirmity  ?  Do  we  not  see  in  our  own  time  patients 
persuaded  that  a  snake  is  devouring  their  insides,  that  their 
skull  is  bored  with  a  gimlet  P  Do  we  not  see  simple  maniacs 
possessed  by  like  ideas  F  Are  there  not  neurasthenics  who  have 
a  helmet  weighing  upon  their  head  and  compressing  their  brain  ? 


Fio.  ^.— "  Stones  in  Tin  Ueu>."     Pietura  by  Jbd  Steen.     Boijiiiaiu  Hdm 

Have  not  hysterics  their  famous  nail  ?  And  would  not  all  these 
people  of  those  times,  less  cultivated  than  in  our  time,  however 
high  their  position  may  have  been,  be  willing,  in  the  paroxysms 
of  their  suffering,  to  submit  to  any  operation  that  might  be  sng- 
gested  in  order  to  be  delivered  permanently  ?  It  was  so  formerly, 
and  more  especially  in  the  era  when  sorcery  had  lost  none  of  ite 
prestige.  It  therefore  seems  logical  to  us  to  regard  these  opera- 
tions, as  Dr.  Meige  does,  as  pure  deceptions  of  quacks ;  further- 
more, we.have  the  pictures  to  prove  this. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  painting  of  Brueghel  le  Vieaz, 
in  the  Amsterdam  Museum  (Fig,  1).  We  are  in  a  busy  doctor's 
shop,  where  operations  are  performed  without  truce  or  mercy. 
Three  surgeons  are  not  too  many  to  attend  to  the  throng  of  pa- 
tients. One  rustic,  already  operated  upon,  looks  slyly  at  his  neigh- 
bor who  is  howling  with  pain  and  pushes  away  the  assistants, 
while  the  operator  is  preparing,  with  formidable-looking  forceps 
in  his  hands,  to  Extract  the  troublesome  stone.  On  the  right,  an> 
other  operator,  his  head  covered  with  a  queer- looking  long  cap,  is 
opening  the  incision  through  which  deliverance  is  to  come.  In 
the  background,  an  assistant  is  practicing  upon  a  corpulent  old 
fellow,  while  a  fourth  is  trying  to  retain  an  unfortunate  who  is 
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making  for  the  door.  These  scenes  of  pain  make  no  impression 
upon  the  monks,  one  of  them  prostrate  and  exhausted  and  carried 
by  a  good  rustic  who  salutes  the  company  with  his  fur  cap,  while 
another  is  exhibiting  his  affliction  and  asking  for  deliverance 
from  it. 

Another  design,  likewise  by  Brueghel  le  Vieux,  is  still  more 
suggestive.    It  is  a  bald  caricature,  directly  aimed  against  the 
quacks.    The  scene  is  not  laid  in  a  shop,  but  in  the  open  air,  with 
a  string  put  upon  barrels,  on  which  the  operator  (aloue  this  time) 
exercises  his  wonderful  talent.    The  crowd  is  gathering  around 
him,  presenting  a  carious  series  of  types ;  some  gaping  with  aston- 
ishment, some  frightened,  and  others  rejoicing  as  if  at  the  ap- 
proach of  deliverance.    One  unfortunate  has  just  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  operator ;  an  assistant  is  applying  a  restorative 
liniment  to  the  open  wound,  while  the  victim  is  gazing  sadly  at 
the  pebble  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  his  head. 
Another  one  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  fatal  chair ;  the  surgeon 
with  his  lantern  carefully  examines  the  offensive  body.    The  pa- 
tient howls,  but  a  matron  holds  his  head  firmly.    Another  one  is 
being  brought  up  with  a  tumor  larger  than  an  orange  on  his  head. 
.  Hidden  under  a  stool 
is  a  confederate  with  a 
basket  full  of  stones, 
ready  to  be  passed  at 
the  proper  moment,  as 
the  ball  is  passed  to 
the  juggler— and  he  is 
a  confederate  who  can 
be  relied  upon,  for  his 
lips  are  closed  by  a 
padlock  to  secure  bis 
silence.    The  satirical 
intention  of  this  cnri- 
ons  picture '  has  been 
marked  by  the  painter 
himself  in  the  little 
sketch  outside  of  its 
lines  on  which  he  has 

placed  his  signature.  Fio.  8.— "Stonbb  m  the  Ukah."  H<.ture  by  van  Acbiin 
Z,    .  ,  fvMiBoaoh).    Amsterdam  M1I8OUI11.     (Dutch  Hchool  of 

It  IB  a  large  egg  con-         uiBsixioenthcewu.,,) 

tainiog    em    operator 

and  his  victim,  with  stones  raining  from  the  patient's  head  and 

falling  out  of  the  shell. 

A  like  satirical  intent  may  be  found  in  Jan  Steen's  picture 
(Fig.  3),  although  the  scene  is  treated  less  fancifully.  The  oper- 
ator may  have  been  a  well-known  man  ;  he  does  not  operate  in 
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public  place,  but  at  borne,  in  a  comfortable  Dutch  interior ;  but 
he  is  not  without  skillful  accomplices— the  matron,  his  habitual 
assistant,  with  her  cnnniDg  expression,  and  the  urchin  who  langhs 
at  the  humbug  of  the  thing,  as  he  passes  the  pebbles  which  the 
crafty  charlatan  causes  to  roll  over  the  neck  of  the  eaffering 
patient. 

The  scene  represented  in  Jerome  van  Achen's  picture  (Fig.  3) 
would  be  considered  less  grotesque  were  it  not  for  the  fantastic 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  operator ;  his  robe,  his  cap,  down  to 
the  cnrions  stool  he  stands  upon — all  are  extraordinary.  The 
quiet  figare  of  the  patient  is  no  less  so.  Surely,  if  any  such  stones 
had  been  taken  from  his  head  as  the  other  doctor  is  showing  to 
the  assistants,  it  mnst  have  been  with  the  aid  of  a  local  anses- 
thetio.  He  beams  with  as  happy  an  expression  as  if  a  most  sriev- 
ouB  pain  had  just  gone  away  from  him  by  enchantment. 

M.  Meige  has  collected  more  than  a  dozen  pictures  represent- 
ing these  operations  for  stone  in  the  head. — TranalaUd  for  the 
PopvlaT  Science  MorUhly  from  La  Nature. 


A  LILLIPUTIAN  MONSTER 
Bi  BOBEBT  BLIGHT. 

IN  front  of  a  sunny  window  there  stands,  on  a  small  bamboo 
table,  an  aqnarium  of  very  unpretentious  appearance  attd 
size.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  "globe,"  snch  as  is  used  for 
goldfish.  In  the  bottom  are  a  couple  of  inches  of  river  sand, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  gravel,  which  was  repeatedly  washed  before 
it  was  placed  there.  Planted  in  the  sand  is  a  plant  of  watw 
starwort,  as  well  as  one  of  anacharis,  while  on  the  surface  float 
a  few  plants  of  duckweed;  and  two  or  three  water  snails  com- 
plete the  arrangement.  Around  the  rim  of  the  globe  is  tied  a 
string  on  which  is  threaded  a  screen  of  dark-green  material, 
which  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  shade  the  globe  or  to  admit  the  aus- 
light  at  pleasure. 

Occasionally  I  amuse  myself  by  fetching  a  pailFal  of  water 
from  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  meadows ;  and  as  I  take 
up  the  water  I  give  the  grass  and  wat«r  weeds  a  good  shake  to 
get  whatever  creatures  may  be  hiding  there.  I  have  provided 
two  pieces  of  glass  tubing  of  equal  diameter— one  about  two  feet 
in  length,  the  other  only  some  fourteen  inches ;  and  these  I  have 
bent  nearly  double  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Thus  equipped, 
I  change  some  of  the  water.  I  place  a  footstool  or  a  pile  of  books 
covered  with  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  so  as  to  get  a  surface  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  globe.    On  this  I  place  a  "  Mason  jar," 
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borrowed  from  the  kitcheo,  filled  with  the  water  from  the 
stream.  By  the  side  of  the  globe  I  place  another  jar,  empty. 
Taking  the  shorter  tube,  I  place  one  end  in  the  aquarium  and 
give  a  quick  draw  with  my  lips,  slipping  the  end  instantly  into 
the  empty  jar.  As  soon  as  I  see  that  the  water  is  flowing 
through  the  siphon  I  repeat  the  operation  with  the  full  jar,  and, 
as  the  leg  of  the  siphon  is  sufficiently  long,  the  water  runs  from 
the  jar  into  the  bottom  of  the  globe.  Thus  a  current  is  set  up  in 
which  the  plants  wave  hack  and  forth,  and  from  the  liveliness  of 
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the  living  creatures  it  is  evident  that  they  enjoy  the  sensation. 
When  I  see  that  the  upper  jar  is  nearly  empty,  I  remove  the 
siphon  from  the  lower  one,  and  the  replenishing  of  my  "tank"  is 
at  an  end. 

Few  can  tell  how  much  pleasure  is  obtained  from  this  appar- 
ently trifling  "hobby,"  but  it  really  is  intense.  Close  at  hand  is 
the  microscope,  and  on  the  table,  ready  for  use,  lie  a  piece  of 
glass  tubing  for  a  pipette,  s  zoophyte  trough,  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  an  ordinary  pocket  magnifier.    It  is  easy,  when  anything  is 
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wanted,  to  take  it  out,  either  with  the  pipette  or  the  forceps,  and 

transfer  it  to  the  trough.    By  holding  It  up  to  the  light  one  can 

readily  see  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  sit  down  at  the  other 

t  3  table  and  use  the  much  more 

powerful  aid  of  the  binocular 

microscope. 

My  friends,  it  is  tme,  laugh 
at  me,  and  I  laugh  at  them.  The; 
wonder  why  I  am  so  devoted  to 
"  a  glass  globe  full  of  water,  with 
a  few  plants  and  snails,"  and  I 
tell  them  that  while  they  see 
much  to  admire  in  horticulture, 

agriculture,  and  a  host  of  other 

Fia.3.— tHiFRUK-wATEBHTDiuHAHaiiJO  "  cultures,"  I  am  an  enthusiast 
«o-  DtcKw^n  ™  *  Po™:  Mho  lone--  ^bout  hydfa-culture.  Indeed,  in 
Bmaii  aniaii>i»«tught  in  \u  Hnna ;  2,  fbon-     thiB  Small  and  insigQiQcant  aqua- 

amed  hydra  (JIudra  nridUl  tlirowiug       r'lXlTa    I    have    a    flock    of    freeh- 
off  laUDS  bydra  buda,  6 #.  ,  ,  it     i    .ii       ■>  „ 

^      "  ••  water  polyps,  called  "hydras, 

full  of  interest,  full  of  wonder.  I  envy  Trembley,  who  in  17« 
published  A  Memoir  on  the  Fresh-water  Polyp,  the  intense  pleas- 
ure he  felt  in  unraveling  the  life  history  of  these  creatures.  He 
was  investigating  the  unknown  when  he  studied  the  strange  phe- 
nomena connected  with  them,  and  was  transported  with  astonish- 
ment, I  know,  from  the  labors  of  others,  what  to  expect,  and  yet 
I  am  lost  in  wonder. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  these  animals  are  as  small  as  they 
are ;  for,  if  they  were  only  a  few  feet  in  length,  we  should  have 
in  our  water  world  many  a  repetition  of  the  devastation  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  Lernaean  Hydra,  whose  destruction  was 
one  of  the  gigantic  labors  of  the  hero  Hercules.  As  it  is,  the 
longest  you  can  find  is  only  an  inch  in  length.  They  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  seen  with  the  unaided  eye,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
pocket  lens  can  to  some  extent  he  studied.  In  fact,  Trembley, 
the  famous  observer  of  them,  had  nothing  better.  It  is  only 
when  we  wish  to  examine  minute  details  that  the  use  of  the 
elaborate  microscope  is  called  for.  A  group  of  them  attached  to 
the  rootlets  of  duckweed  or  the  under  aide  of  the  leaves  or  on 
the  stems  of  plants  is  a  curious  sight.  A  nearer  view  may  often 
be  obtained,  for  they  will  attach  themselves  to  the  side  of  the 
glass  to  enjoy  the  light,  which  they  seem  to  love. 

The  commonest  species  of  hydras  may  easily  be  distinguished 
by  their  color,  one  being  usually  a  reddish  hrown,  while  the 
other  is  a  vivid  green.  The  particular  shade  of  color  of  the 
former  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food  captured ;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  has  been  colored  blue,  red,  and  white  by  feeding  it  with 
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matter  Bt&med  wi&  these  pigntents.    Other  epeoies  have  been 
noticed,  but  they  are  less  common,  and  Bome  are  rarely  met  with. 

A  single  individual  may  be  thna  described :  There  is  the  body, 
like  a  thick  thread,  of  varying  length  up  to  an  inch.  At  the  foot 
the  substance  is  slightly  expanded  into  a  small  disk,  with  which 
the  creature  fixes  itself  to  some  surface ;  at  the  top  is  a  series  of 
arms  or  tentacles,  thin,  threadlike,  and  arranged  symmetrically 
around  the  end  of  the  stem,  which  is  the  mouth.  These  tentacles 
vary  in  number,  the  green  hydra  having  from  six  to  ten,  and  the 
brown  one  from  seven  to  twelve.  As  the  trunk  sways  this  way 
and  that  in  a  slight  degree,  and  the  tentacles  twist  about,  the 
sight  is  a  curiouB  one  and  well  worth  while  watching.  The  arms 
have  the  power  of  contracting,  and  sometimes  look  like  little 
buds  aroond  the  month;  and  the  trunk  itself  will  also  sink  down 
until  it  seems  to  be  a  small  mass  of  jelly. 

The  trunk  is  nothing  but  a  stomach.  There  are  no  lungs,  no 
liver,  no  heart,  no  intestines,  no  nervous  system.  All  there  is 
coosists  of  two  layers  of  tissue,  with  a  very  delicate  layer  be- 
tween. The  trunk  and  the  tentacles  are  alike  In  structure,  and 
are  simple  hollow  tabes.  If  the  latter  are  examined  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  they  are  found  to  be  covered  with  little  warts, 
which  are  technically  called  "urticating"  or  stinging  organs. 
These  consist  of  an  oval  capsule,  the  top  of  which  is  turned  back 
into  itself  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  in  which  there  lies  a  thread 
coiled  np,  while  round  the  edge  of  the  cavity  are  four  little  darts. 
In  this  introverted  capsule  the  thread  lies  bathed  in  a  poisonous 
secretion,  and   the   darts   are  i 

nofting  more  or  iMs  than  poi.     ,^^^\         Y^ 
soned  arrows.    The  opening  is      "sutsmmBS'^       ^    j^         / 

provided  with  a  sort  of  trigger,         ^  /^/  x 

BO  that  when  any  substance  is        ^^g^^^      (/  C 

pressed  against  it  the  capsule  ^"^  \ 

is  flimg  outward,  the  thread  ia       4   /  /  /    ^  y 

cast  round  the  opposing  body,    ^^^^^"X^VxO"^""""^ 
and  the  poisoned   arrows  are  ^  >-  \  X    ^ 

projected  into  its  substance  if     ^'"- a— !■*■" C"!."  "' »««  Hidh* iroSEt 
r.  .  i.     LI  Akkhohe;  1,  piece  of  oae  of  Cbe  hydra's 

It  IS  penetrable.  ,,„„,  ahowing  the  cqIIi  crowded  in  tt; 

The  hydra  lives  on  minute  ^t  o°*  °f  '•'*  <»ii";  a,  the  stum  obU  after 
aquatic  creatures,  and  is  ex-  bui«mgopen;  *,u»o<»Uof«i««»on». 
clusively  carnivorous.  Attached  to  its  moorings,  it  spreads  its 
arms  in  every  direction  with  a  searching  motion ;  and  although 
the  two  commonest  forms  can  not  explore  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  the  height  of  the  body,  the  "fascous"  species — one 
of  the  rare  forms — has  tentacles  which  can  reach  some  seven  or 
eight  inchea  As  soon  as  a  victim  touches  the  subtle  angling 
line  it  is  seized  by  it,  enveloped  in  the  threads,  and  struck  by  tiie 
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darts.  Then  hegioB  a  tussle  which  generally  ends  in  the  captive 
being  conveyed  to  the  month.  Occasionally  some  strong  swim- 
mer may  get  away,  bnt,  unless  he  is  armor-plated,  he  has  but 
little  chance  of  his  life,  for  a  poisoned  dart  is  most  probably 
imbedded  in  his  body.  Sometimes  a  victim  is  very  troublesome 
and,  in  order  to  get  it  safely  into  its  month,  the  tentacle  itself 
must  also  be  partially  ingulfed,  and  it  remains  so  nntil  the  mor- 
sel is  quiet,  and  even  nntil  digestion  has  begun.  As  the  food  ia 
drawn  in,  you  can  see  the  body  swell,  and  in  some  cases  become 
quite  pear-shaped.  After  a  while  the  swelling  subsides,  and, 
after  all  the  useful  part  of  the  food  has  been  extracted,  the  reet  is 
ejected  at  the  same  place  at  which  it  entered.  It  is  most  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  instinctive  motions  of  this  creature,  which  is 
totally  destitute  of  what  we  should  call  brain. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  a  single  individual,  but  we 
must  now  notice  a  startUng  facL  The  hydra  is  multiplied 
according  to  the  usual  law— by  eggs,  it  is  true;  bnt  also  in 
another  way.  You  can  not  examine  a  gronp  in  summer  time 
without  finding  that  they  "bud."  Yon  see  the  trunk  of  one 
bearing  a  second,  perfect  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  its  parent,  instead  of  resting  on  a  foreign  substance. 
It  has  sprouted  out  from  the  parent  stock,  like  a  sucker  from  a 
tree.  It  may  break  off  after  a  while  and  seek  an  independent 
resting  place,  or  it  may  send  out  a  bud  from  its  own  stem,  which 
in  its  turn  may  do  the  same,  and  all  may  remain  attached  for 
some  time.  While  this  connection  lasts,  each  member  of  the 
compound  body  forages  at  his  own  "will,"  bnt  the  tubes  of  each 
connect  with  the  trunk  of  the  next,  and  so  with  the  parent 
stomach.  Thus  they  form  a  colony  in  which  each  member  helps 
to  maintain  every  other  member  by  his  labor.  A  sight  of  such  a 
colony  of  hydras,  the  working  of  which  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  helps  one  to  understand  many  other  similar  forms  of  animal 
life — as,  for  instance,  the  corals,  which  form  colonies  by  budding. 
As  many  as  four  generations  of  hydras  have  been  seen  on  one 
stem,  so  that  there  is  some  reason  for  likening  snoh  a  community 
to  "  a  living  genealogical  tree." 

By  a  number  of  experiments  with  which  some  of  ns  will 
scarcely  sympathize,  Trembley  and  those  who  have  repeated  his 
investigations  have  brought  out  many  astounding  facts  about 
these  animals.  If  yon  cut  one  in  two  across  the  trunk,  the  apper 
part  floats  oS  and  resumes  its  voracious  habit  in  a  new  locality; 
while  the  lower  portion  remains,  develops  a  new  set  of  tentacles, 
and  goes  on  just  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nay,  yon 
may  cut  a  hydra  into  five  or  six  pieces,  and  each  will  make  a  sepa- 
rate  animal.  If  one  is  divided  into  two  vertically,  the  two  halves 
close  up,  and  again  you  have  two  individuals.    Trembley  sue- 
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ceeded  also  in  tanung  a  hydra  ineide  oat>  and  it  was  able  to  catch 
food  and  digest  it  as  well  as  before.  The  creature,  however, 
insisted  on  taming  itself  back  again,  and  this  was  not  what  the 
experimenter  wished.  He  therefore  passed  a  needle  through  the 
body,  near  the  month,  and  kept  it  there. 

The  method  of  this  Batch  naturalist  was  very  ingenions. 
Holding  the  hydra  in  a  little  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he 
induced  it  to  swallow  a  small  worm.  He  then  took  a  bnstle  and 
began  to  push  against  the  base,  working  the  eud  of  the  body 
upward  against  the  worm,  and  soon  had  the  animal  inverted. 
Thrusting  a  needle  through  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  he  had 
■what  he  wanted.  He  says:  "I  have  seen  a  polyp  turned  inside 
oat,  which  has  eaten  a  small  worm  two  days  after  the  operation. 
I  have  fed  one  in  this  state  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  has 
multiplied  in  that  condition." 

Hydras  have  but  low  powers  of  locomotion,  but  still  they  can 
move  from  place  to  place.  When  one  wishes  to  go  upon  its 
travels  it  atteichea  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  support  by  a  ten- 
tacle, and  then  moves  the  disk  up  to  the  tentacle.  In  this  way  it 
can  get  over  about  eight  inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  can, 
however,  take  a  longer  jonmey  by  attaching  itself  to  the  shell  of 
a  water  snail,  and  thus  travel  in  a  few  minutes  a  greater  distance 
than  it  could  do  in  a  day  alone.  It  can  also  swim  with  the  disk 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  suspended. 

Although  without  eyes  and  a  nervous  system,  the  green  hydra 
is  very  sensitive  to  tiie  light,  and  indeed  ^1  seem  to  be  instantly 
aware  of  a  ray  of  sunlight.  Would  it  not  be  curious  if  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  rays  which  affect  sightless  creatures,  like  the  hydra, 
are  those  about  which  so  much  investigation  is  being  carried  on  ? 

Many  more  interesting  things  might  be  said  about  hydras,  but 
these  must  suffice.  I  will  only  add  that  the  more  I  think  about 
them  and  the  more  I  see  of  their  habits,  the  more  I  realize  the 
truth  of  the  words  of  Charles  Bennet,  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland, 
about  them :  "  We  can  only  judge  of  things  by  comparison,  and 
have  taken  our  ideas  of  animal  life  from  the  larger  animals ;  and 
an  animal  we  can  cut  and  turn  inside  out,  which  we  can  cut 
again  and  it  still  bears  itself  well,  gives  one  a  singular  shock. 
How  many  facts  are  ignored  which  will  come  one  day  to  derange 
our  ideas  of  subjects  which  we  think  we  understand  I  At  present 
we  just  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  we  should  be  surprised  at 
nothing," 

A  FLAnr  of  a  nev  species — SauAtnia  magalandra — is  described  as  grow- 
ing on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  flowers  of  which  depend  on  bats  for  their 
fertilization.  The  bat  visits  the  flowers  for  the  insects  they  harbor,  and,  in 
trjing  to  reach  them,  disturbs  the  stamens  and  shakes  the  pollen  ttonx  them. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  NUMBER 

SYSTEMS. 

Bt  Pk>i.  EDVm  S.  CBAWLBT. 

IT  is  geoerally  acknowledged  that  ve  have  in  the  number  sys- 
temB  of  the  lower  races  to-day  a  means  of  studying  the  deTel- 
opmeot  of  onr  own  system.  This  is  baaed  npon  the  assnmptitm 
that  when  the  savage  b^VM  to  count  he  does  it  always  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way.  This  is,  in  fact,  more  than  an  assamption. 
An  analysis  of  the  nnmber  systems  of  many  races  scattered  all 
over  the  globe  shows  that  snch  a  Bimilarity  exists,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  onr  own  ancestors  followed  any  other 
method.  Indeed,  such  evidence  as  it  is  now  possible  to  bring  for- 
ward all  goes  to  support  this  view. 

Counting  begins  when  man  first  forms  the  idea  of  fuTO  as  dis- 
tinct from  one  and  msyrB  than  two.  We  may  perhaps  go  back 
even  one  step  further,  and  say  that  it  begins  when  the  idea  of  <»«, 
as  distinct  from  more  than  one,  is  formed.  If  this  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point,  the  distinct  conception  of  two  forms  the  second 
step.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  such  ideas  are  not  contempon- 
neouB  with  the  birth  of  intelligence,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  According  to  Dr.  Charles  Letoumean, 
we  have  one  example  of  a  race  which  has  not  yet  taken  even  this 
first  step.  He  says  in  his  book  on  Sociology  (translated  by  Henry 
M.  Trollope),  page  583:  "The  Weddahs  of  Ceylon,  who  seem  to 
be  the  least  intelligent  of  men,  have  still  no  mathematical  facolty 
whatever;  they  have  no  name  for  any  Dumber."  To  say  that 
they  have  no  name  for  any  number  probably  does  not  imply  that 
they  are  unable  to  realize  that  one  group  of  objects  contains  more 
individuals  than  another  groap  of  the  same  objects.  They  could 
even  determine  which  of  two  such  groups  contained  the  greater 
number  of  objects,  by  placing  in  succession  one  from  each  group 
in  pairs  until  all  in  one  group  were  exhausted.  Snch  a  process, 
however,  is  not  counting,  and  the  race  which  finds  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  such  an  expedient  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  no  concep- 
tion of  number  as  such. 

We  find  other  races  who  have  taken  only  the  first  two  or  three 
steps.  These  are  chiefly  the  South  American  forest  tribes  and 
the  bushmen  of  Australia.  Speaking  of  these  tribes,  Edward  B, 
Tylor  says  (Primitive  Culture,  London,  1871,  Vol.  I,  page  220) : 
"  Five  is  actually  found  to  be  a  number  which  the  languages  of 
some  tribes  do  not  know  by  a  special  word.  Not  only  have  trav- 
elers failed  to  get  from  them  names  for  numbers  above  2,  3,  or  4, 
but  the  opinion  that  these  are  the  real  limits  of  their  numend 
series  is  strengthened  by  their  use  of  the  highest  known  number 
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as  an  indefinite  term  for  a  great  many.  Spix  and  Martins  Bay  of 
the  low  tribes  of  Brazil :  '  They  count  commonly  by  their  finger 
joints,  and  so  up  to  three  only.  Any  larger  number  they  express 
by  the  word  many.'  In  a  Pari  vocabulary  the  numerals  are  given 
as — 1,  omi;  %,  curiri;  3,  prica,  'many':  in  a  Botocudo  vocabu- 
lary— 1,  mokenam;  2,twufeii,  'many.'"  It  is  needless  to  multiply 
these  examples. 

The  next  step  in  advance  in  the  development  of  a  number  sys- 
tem is  taken  when  the  fingers  and  toee  are  brought  in  as  aids  in 
the  art  of  counting.  The  advance  is  now  comparatively  rapid  np 
to  the  point  where,  these  means  being  exhausted,  there  ia  no  fur- 
ther natural  aid  conveniently  at  hand.  It  is  popularly  believed 
that  fioger-conuting  represents  the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  art, 
but  the  existence  of  tribes  who  can  not  count  as  far  as  five,  aa 
already  cited,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  stage 
which  antedates  this.  The  etymological  character  of  the  numeral 
words  in  most  of  the  known  languages  points  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Prof.  Levi  Leonard  Conant,  in  a  book  recently  published 
tinder  the  title  The  Number  Concept,  has  collected  and  analyzed  a 
great  number  of  the  numeral  systems  of  savage  and  semicivilized 
tribes.  He  says  (pages  98  and  99) :  "  Collecting  together  and  com- 
paring with  one  another  the  great  mass  of  terms  by  which  we  fiud 
any  number  expressed  in  different  languages,  and  while  admittiug 
the  great  diversity  of  method  practiced  by  different  tribes,  we  ob- 
serve certain  resemblances  which  were  not  at  first  supposed  to 
exist.  The  various  meanings  of  1,  where  they  can  be  traced  at  all, 
cluster  into  a  little  group  of  significations  with  which  at  last  we 
come  to  associate  the  idea  of  unity.  Similarly  of  2,  or  6,  or  10,  or 
any  of  the  little  band  which  does  picket  duty  for  the  advance 
guard  of  the  great  host  of  number  words  which  are  to  follow.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  first  decade  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  probable  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  units  will  be  found 
in  the  list  given  below.  The  words  selected  are  intended  merely 
to  serve  as  indications  of  the  thought  underlying  the  savage's 
choice,  and  not  necessarily  as  the  exact  terms  by  means  of  which 
he  describes  his  number.  Only  the  commonest  meanings  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulation  here  given : 

"  1  =  Existence,  piece,  group,  beginning. 

"  2  =  Kepetition,  division,  natural  pair. 

"  3  =  Collection,  many,  two-one. 

"  4  =  Two  twos. 

"5  =  Hand,  group,  division. 

"  6  =  Five-one,  two  threes,  second  one. 

«  7  =  Five-two,  second  two,  three  from  ten. 

"  8  =  Five-three,  second  three,  two  fours,  two  from  ten. 

"  9  =  Five-four,  three  threes,  one  from  ten. 
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"  10  =  One  (group),  two  fives  (hands),  haU-a-nuui,  one  man. 

"  16  =  Ten-five,  one  foot,  three  fives. 

"  20  =  Two  tens,  one  man,  two  feet" 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  to  he  ohserved  in  this  taUe 
is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  fignrea  in  the  nomerals  for 
1, 2,  3,  and  1.  This  strongly  confirms  the  view  already  expressed, 
th&t  counting  began  before  the  use  of  the  fingers  as  an  aid  was 
thought  of.  The  higher  numerals,  on  the  contrary,  are  made  op 
almost  entirely  of  finger-words  and  their  adjuncts.  This  does  not 
appear  in  the  English  translationB,  but  in  the  original  words  it  is 
seen  at  once. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  human  race  in  learning  to 
count  passes  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  fingers 
are  not  used;  progress  is  very  slow;  no  distinct  conception  of 
numbers  greater  than  two  or  three  is  formed ;  all  beyond  this  is 
"  many."  Indeed,  in  this  stage  it  is  altogether  probable  that  no 
conception  of  number,  properly  so  called,  is  formed  at  all ;  that 
is,  the  idea  of  the  number  of  things  in  a  group  is  not  distinctly 
abstracted  from  the  objects  themselvea  In  the  second  stage  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  used,  and  counting  can  be  carried  as  far  as 
ten  or  twenty,  or  perhaps,  by  the  use  of  more  than  one  man,  even 
a  little  further ;  but  corresponding  numeral  words  are  not  yet 
invented,  so  that  counting  is  by  gestures.  In  the  third  stage, 
words  or  expressions  describing  the  geetnres  used  in  the  second 
stage  are  assigned  to  do  duty  as  numerals,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  become  pure  nameral  words — that  is,  they  are  used 
merely  to  indicate  numbers,  the  mind  no  longer  thinking  of  them 
as  describing  gestnres  that  once  served  the  same  purpose. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  we  can  find  any  trace  of 
finger-counting  in  oar  own  numerals,  and  whether  we  can  trace 
the  origin  of  the  lower  numerals — those  in  which  we  ^ould  not 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  finger  origin.  Mr.  James  (}ow,  of 
Cambridge,  in  his  Short  History  of  Greek  Mathematics,  Chapter 
I,  gives  some  reasons  that  seem  to  show  that  our  own  Aryan 
ancestors,  like  other  races,  could  not  at  first  count  beyond  three 
or  four,  and  afterward  learned  to  count  on  their  fingers.  His 
reasons  are  three,  as  follows:  I.  The  words  for  1,  %,  3,  and  4 
show  a  different  grammatical  character  from  the  next  six.  He 
says  (page  2) :  "  The  first  three  are  adjectives,  agreeing  with  only 
casual  and  partial  exceptions  (e.  g.,  Svo)  in  gender  and  case  with 
the  substantives  which  they  qualify.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  fourth,  but  that  in  Latin  quattuor  is  wholly  indeclinable. 
The  rest,  from  6  to  10,  are  generally  uninfiected,  and  have,  or 
had  originally,  the  form  of  a  neuter  singular."  3.  The  existence 
of  three  grammatical  numbers — singalar,  dual,  and  plural — prob- 
ably points  to  a  time  when  more  than  two  was  regarded  indefi- 
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nitely  as  many,  3,  The  names  of  the  aiz  numerals,  from  5  to  10, 
may  possibly  be  derived  etymologically  from  a  hand  or  finger 
source. 

Mr.  Gow^B  statements  with  regard  to  the  grammatical  char- 
acter of  the  words  is  easily  seen  to  be  quite  what  we  shoald 
expect.  When  man  first  begins  to  connt,  the  numerals  do  not 
represent  to  him  abstract  ideas.  He  does  not  think  of  "  %,"  for 
example,  as  a  mere  number,  as  we  do.  It  represents  nothing  to 
him  if  separated  from  the  group  of  objects  which  it  is  used  to 
describe.  The  numeral  words,  therefore,  naturally  take  on  the 
form  of  adjectives.  Later,  when  his  ideas  are  further  developed 
and  he  begins  to  use  his  fingers  in  counting,  the  real  idea  of 
nmnber  begins  to  assert  itself,  and  the  words  used  to  designate 
different  numbers  appear  in  a  more  abstract  form.  The  fingers 
become,  in  fact,  when  used  thus,  real  numerioal  symbols,  as  much 
so  as  written  ones,  and  the  mind  gradually  becomes  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  the  number  of  a  set  of  objects  aa  something  which 
can  be  considered  apart  from  the  objects  themselves,  and  which 
can  be  represented  just  aa  well  by  an  equal  number  of  other 
objects  differing  from  the  first  set  in  all  respects  except  that  of 
number.    Thua  the  abstrati  idea  of  number  is  formed. 

Mr.  Qow'a  ideas  upon  grammatical  number  aeem  to  me,  if 
they  have  the  significance  he  claims,  to  point  back  still  further. 
As  soon  as  the  idea  of  two  or  more  as  distinct  from  one  is  con- 
ceived, the  necessity  for  a  new  grammatical  form  arises.  Now, 
if  the  number  sense  were  at  all  developed,  the  formation  of  gram- 
matical number  ought  to  stop  here;  for  it  would  be  apparent  at 
once  that  to  have  a  diflEerent  grammatical  form  for  every  num- 
ber is  impracticable.  But  we  find  a  distinct  inflection  set  apart 
to  express  two,  and  a  new  iDflection  to  designate  three  or  more. 
The  existence  of  this  third  or  plural  number  would  then  indicate 
that  the  idea  of  three,  or  many,  aa  distinct  from  two  corresponds 
to  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  number  sense.  That 
the  process  of  forming  new  grammatical  numbers  went  no  fur- 
ther then  becomes  an  argument  to  show  that  the  subsequent 
number  development  was  more  rapid,  and  the  impossibility  of 
making  the  former  keep  pace  with  the  latter  was  realized. 

The  etymology  of  the  first  three  or  four  of  our  numerala  is 
probably  quite  beyond  our  reach.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  selection  of  worda  to  represent  1  or  3  the 
savage  has  such  a  wide  range  of  objects  to  choose  from  that  it  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  chance  what  he  will  select.  Any  concrete 
object  that  possesses  the  essential  quality  of  unity  or  duality 
may  be  impressed  into  the  service.  For  3  and  4  the  range  of 
objects  that  will  serve  his  purpose  is  more  limited,  but  it  is 
still  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  a  mere  accident  what  he  will 
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lue.  For  example,  the  Abiponee  of  the  Paraguay  region  expreai 
4  by  *  toes  of  an  ostrich,"  and  6  by  "  neenhalek"  a  fiTS-oolored, 
spotted  bide.  Nevertheless,  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  these  etymologies. 

Belov  is  given  a  list  which  inclades,  bendes  those  f(ff  I 
and  4,  some  etymologies  that  have  been  soggeeted  for  the 
higher  namerals.  I  quote  from  the  work  of  Gk)w  already  referred 
to,  page  3,  footnote:  "The  common  derivations,  taken  chiefly 
from  Bopp,  are  set  out  in  Morris's  Historical  Oatlines  of  I'ingliah 
Accidence,  page  110,  note.    The  following  only  need  be  cited : 

"  Three  = '  what  goe«  beyond '  (root  tri,  tar,  to  go  beyond). 

**  Four  (qnattnor)  = '  and  three ' — L  a,  1  and  3. 

"  Five  = '  that  which  comes  after '  (fonr),  8k.  paaheTuU  =  after. 

"  Six  ;  Sk.  shash,  is  probably  a  compound  of  two  and  fonr. 

*'  Seven  = '  that  which  follows '  (six). 

"  Eight,  Sk.  Ashtdn  =  1  +  and  +  3. 

"  Nine  =  new  =  that  which  comes  after  8  uid  begins  a  new 
quartette. 

"  Ten  =  two  and  eight" 

In  commenting  on  these  etymologies  Qow  says  (pages  3  and 
4) :  "  When  they  aay  that  pankan  and  aaptan, '  five '  and '  seven,' 
mean  'following,'  because  they  follow  'four'  uad  'six'  respect- 
ively, they  suggest  no  reason  why  any  other  numeral  above  1 
should  not  have  been  called  by  either  or  both  of  these  names ;  ao 
when  they  say  that  navan, '  nine,'  means  new  (viot,  etc)  becanse  it 
begins  a  new  quartette,  they  assume  a  primeval  quaternary 
notation,  and  do  not  explain  why'five'was  not  called  navany  eo, 
again,  when  they  aajnavan  means 'last'  (vBiT«,etc.)  because  it  is 
the  last  of  the  units,  they  evidently  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  arithmetician  who  has  learned  to  use  written  symbols." 
The  objections  offered  by  Mr.  Qow  to  these  etymologies  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  valid,  with  the  exception  of  the  last.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  find  "9"  expressed  by  some  such  phrase  as 
"  approachiug  completion,"  the  fingers  forming  the  natural  scale, 
and  serving  the  purpose  of  written  numerals.  The  savage  would 
be  therefore  in  this  respect  in  the  position  of  an  "arithmetician 
who  has  learned  to  use  written  symbols."  In  the  Jiviro  scale  9 
is  "  hands  next  to  complete  "  (Conant,  page  61) ;  in  the  Ewe  scale 
it  is  "parting  with  the  hands"  (ibid,,  page  93),  and  in  the  Chippe- 
way  dialect  the  same  numeral  is  sftangosawoy,  which  is  akin  to 
chagisai,  "  used  up  "  (ibid.,  page  162), 

The  derivations  of  the  la«t  six  of  the  first  ten  numerals  sug- 
gested by  Gow  are  as  follows :  "  Their  original  names  appear  to 
have  been  pa/nkan  or  kankan  (5),  kavaka  or  Tcavaksva  (6),  sapttm 
(7),  aktan  (8),  navan  (9),  and  dakan  or  dvakan  (10).  Some  alln- 
sion  to  finger-counting  may  well  underlie  these  words.    Ever 
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since  A.  tod  Humboldt  first  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
tbe  Sanskrit  paRk'an  and  the  'PQTsia.npenjeh, '  the  outspread  hand,' 
some  connection  between  the  two  has  always  been  admitted.  .  .  . 
80  also  dvakan  seems  to  be  for  dvakankan,  meaning '  twice  five ' 
or  'two  hands';  dakan  points  to  Stftds,  dexter,  Stxpimt,  etc.,  or  else 
to  SaimiXot,  digittis,  zehe,  toe.  Thus,  whatever  original  forms  we 
assume  for  these  two  numerals  their  roots  appear  again  in  some 
name  or  other  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  It  is  intrinsically  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  panka/n  means  '  hand,'  and  that  dakan  means 
'  two  hands '  or '  right  hand.'  It  may  be  suggested  here  that  the 
intervening  numerals  are  the  names  of  the  little,  third,  middle, 
and  fore  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Thus,  the  little  finger  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  itrlnp,  by  the  Latins  auricidaris.  This  name 
is  apparently  explained  by  the  Germans,  who  call  this  finger  the 
'ear-cleaner.'  Now,  ksvaks  or  ksvaksva  Beems  to  be  a  redupli- 
cated form,  containing  the  same  root  as  £<<».  {dtvoi,  ivptm,  etc.,  and 
meaning '  scraper.'  The  name  saptan  seems  to  mean  '  follower ' 
(hr-oiiai,  etc.),  and  the  third  finger  might  very  well  be  so  called 
because  it  follows  and  moves  with  the  second,  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  all  musicians.  The  name  aktan  seems  to  contain  the 
common  root  AK,  and  to  mean,  therefore, '  projecting,'  a  good 
enough  name  for  the  middle  finger.  Lastly,  the  first  finger  is 
known  as  ia^nurruci^,  index,  salutaioriua,  demonatratorius  { = '  beck- 
oner,'  'pointer'),  and  the  meaning  probably  underlies  navan, 
which  will  then  be  connected  with  Uie  root  of  novus,  vio^,  new, 
etc.,  or  that  of  v«iJ»,  nuo,  nod,  etc.,  or  both.  Whatever  be  thought 
of  these  suggested  etymologies,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  our  forefathers  counted  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  in  the  order  here  assumed.  They  may  have 
adopted  the  reverse  order,  from  thumb  to  little  finger,  as  many 
savages  do,*  and  ae,  in  fact,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  with  that 
later  and  more  complicated  system  of  finger-counting  which  we 
find  in  use  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  If  this  reverse  order 
be  assumed,  the  numerals  may  still  be  explained  in  accordance 
with  other  finger-names  in  common  use,  besides  those  which  have 
been  cited.  But,  after  all,  the  main  support  of  these  etymologies 
is  their  great  a  priori  probability.  The  theory  on  which  they  are 
based  brings  the  history  of  Aryan  counting  into  accord  with  the 
history  pt  counting  everywhere  else ;  and  it  explains  the  Aryan 
numerals  in  a  way  which  is  certainly  correct  for  nearly  all  other 
languages.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  such  a  theory  should 
be  strictly  provable  at  all  points." 

*  The  order  of  counting  from  the  little  finger  to  the  thumb  is,  howerer,  the  more  usual 
methoit  with  unges.  See  n  paper  b;  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Cusbing,  entitled  Manual  Ccmcepta, 
in  the  American  Antbropolo^^t  for  October,  1SS2  (vol.  v). 
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Before  lesTing  this  part  of  the  subject  the  writer  wishes 
merely  to  add  that  the  etymologies  soggeeted  above  for  six, 
seven,  and  eight  appear  to  be  quite  plausible ;  for  navan,  or 
nine,  however,  it  appears  to  him  that  the  association  with  the  idea 
of  "last"  is  the  more  reasonable,  and  would  fit  in  with  the  finger 
interpretation  of  the  others  just  as  well  as  the  one  suggested. 

We  return  now  to  the  general  question  of  the  development  of 
number  systems,  which  we  left  at  the  point  where  men  were  sup- 
posed to  have  learned  to  use  their  fiagers  and  toes  as  a  natural 
abacus,  and  to  have  reached,  therefore,  the  number  20.  Be- 
fore any  further  progress  can  be  made  a  scale  of  notation  must 
he  adopted.  Of  course,  this  is  not  done  consciously.  Within 
certain  limits  it  is  probably  entirely  a  matter  of  chance  what 
number  will  be  selected  as  a  base.  I  had  better  say  what  num- 
ber will  become  the  base;  for  the  use  of  the  word  " selected " 
unconsciously  implies  that  the  savage  exercises  a  choice,  while 
in  fact,  as  already  stated,  he  is  simply  led  by  circumstances.  In 
most  cases  he  has  adopted  some  kind  of  a  base  before  he  has 
counted  as  far  as  SO.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  for  "6"  is  "hand-one"  or  five-one.  When 
the  savage  expresses  6  in  this  way  he  is  committed  to  a  quinary 
scale.  The  chances  are,  however,  overwhelmingly  against  his 
carrying  out  this  system  consistently  in  all  higher  numbers,  and 
for  very  obvious  reasons.  A  pure  quinary  system  of  numeration 
is  therefore  extremely  rare.  Nevertheless,  at  least  one  snch 
exists,  one  that  is  purely  quinary  as  far  as  it  seems  to  be  known; 
this  is  the  scale  of  one  of  the  Betoya  dialects  of  South  America. 
la  this  scale 

Six         =  teyente  tey  =  hand  +  L 
Eleven  =  caya  ente-tey  =  %  hands  +  1. 
Sixteen  =  toazwmba-enietey  =  3  hands  +  !• 
Twenty  =  caesea  ente  =  4  handa 
(Conant,  pages  5?  and  140.)    It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  scale  is  carried  on  consistently — that  is,  whether 
25,  the  square  of  the  base,  is  recognized  as  a  new  stalling  point, 
or  whether  they  call  it  simply  "  five  hands,"  without  any  sign 
to  mark  it  off  distinctly  from  other  multiples  of  the  base. 

What  is  generally  found  in  these  scales  that  introduce  the 
quinary  element  at  6  is  that  "10"  is  designated  by  some  ex- 
pression other  than  "  two  fives  " ;  and  eleven  then  becomes  10  -|- 1 ; 
twelve,  10  +  2,  etc. — that  is,  the  quinary  scale  here  merges  into 
the  decimal ;  and  either  we  see  no  more  of  it,  or  it  continues  with 
the  other  in  a  subsidiary  place.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual. 
Thus  sixteen  is  10  +  6  + 1 ;  seventeen,  10  -|-  5  -f  2,  etc  Thus  is 
-formed  a  mixed  decimal  and  quinary  scale. 

It  is  a  question  over  which  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
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pnte  whether  a]l  nameral  systems  were  not  originally  quioai?, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  larger  base  came  as,  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
its  saperior  advantages  were  recognized.  I  think  that  not  only 
is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view,  bat  also  that  from 
a  priori  considerations  we  might  expect  to  see  the  adoption  of 
10  as  a  base  aa  readily  as  5,  It  depends,  I  think,  entirely  upon 
whether  6  is  called  "  five-one "  or  is  designated  in  some  other 
way.  In  speaking  upon  this  point  Prof.  Conant  says  (pages  170, 
171) :  "  From  the  fact  that  the  quinary  is  that  one  of  the  three 
natural  scales  with  the  smallest  base,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
all  tribea  possess  at  some  time  in  their  history  a  quinary  numera- 
tion, which  at  a  later  period  merges  into  either  the  decimal  or  the 
vigesimal,  and  thus  disapi>ears,  or  forms  with  one  of  the  latter  a 
mixed  system.*  In  support  of  this  theory  it  is  urged  that  exten- 
sive regions  which  now  show  nothing  but  decimal  counting  were, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  quinary.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  the  decimal  system  of  the  Malays  has  spread  over 
almost  the  entire  Polynesian  region,  displacing  whatever  native 
scales  it  encountered.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
in  Africa,  where  the  Arab  traders  have  disseminated  their  own 
numeral  system  very  widely,  the  native  tribes  adopting  it,  or 
modifying  their  own  scales  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Arab  influ- 
ence is  detected  without  difBculty. 

"  In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  a  tribe  would  through  its  finger-counting  fall  into  the  use 
of  the  quinary  method,  it  does  not  at  first  seem  improbable  that 
the  quinary  was  the  original  system.  But  an  extended  study  of 
the  methods  of  counting  in  vogue  among  the  uncivilized  races  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  has  shown  that  this  theory  is  entirely 
untenable.  The  decimal  scale  is  no  less  simple  in  its  structure 
than  the  quinary,  and  the  savage,  as  he  extends  the  limits  of  his 
scale  from  5  to  6,  may  call  his  new  number  5-1,  or,  with  equal 
probability,  give  it  an  entirely  new  name,  independent  in  all 
respects  of  any  that  have  preceded  it.  With  the  use  of  this  new 
name  there  may  be  associated  the  conception  of  '  5  and  1  more' ; 
but  in  such  multitudes  of  instances  the  words  employed  show  no 
trace  of  any  such  meaning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
draw  with  any  degree  of  safety  the  inference  that  the  signifi- 
cance was  originally  there,  hut  that  the  changes  of  time  had 
wrought  changes  in  verbal  form  so  great  as  to  bury  it  past  the 
power  of  recovery," 

In  support  of  this  argument  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  in  the 
langnages  of  the  most  cultivated  races  to>day  those  elements  of 

•  An  daboTBle  Brgameat  ia  anpport  of  this  theory  U  to  be  fo<md  in  Hervu'a  celebratwl 
work,  AriUoitetka  di  gtian  tutU  U  natiorti  i«iuitciute. 
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their  nQmeral  systems  which  are  not  homogeneous  with  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  sy atem  show  great  persistence.  The 
"score"  of  English  is  a  remn&nt  of  old  vigesimal  counting,  and 
althoogh  it  has  lost  its  place  in  the  ordinary  number  system, 
it  is  still  retained  as  a  semi-poetical  form.  Still  more  marked 
is  the  "  quatre-vingts  "  of  the  French.  In  connting  from  61  to  99 
they  ose  a  purely  vigesimal  system.  If  these  traces  of  vigesimal 
connting  still  remain,  it  would  seem  probable  that  if  the  qni- 
nary  system  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  system  it  would  also 
somewhere  have  left  its  marks,  fainter,  it  is  true,  on  account  of 
its  greater  antiquity,  but  still  discernible.  Now  the  only  indica- 
tion from  a  philological  source  that  snch  a  system  was  ever 
employed  by  the  Aryan  peoples  seems  to  he  the  Homeric  Ttfan^ta 
(literally  to  five),  meaning  "to  count."  It  is  sometimes  stated 
also  that  the  form  of  the  Latin  nnmerals  I,  II,  III,  IIII  or  IV, 
Y,  YI,  etc.,  implies  the  existence  of  an  early  form  of  quinary 
counting.  My  own  opinion  is  that  evidence  derived  from  written 
numerals,  between  which  and  the  formation  of  the  numeral 
system  itself  there  can  be  no  comparison  as  to  dates,  can  be  of 
very  little  weight  in  deciding  what  was  the  scale  upon  which 
the  system  was  originally  formed.  If  the  Roman  Y  for  5  and 
YI  for  6  were  adopted  because  of  a  quinary  element  in  the  Roman 
scale  at  the  time  these  signs  were  first  used,  surely  the  spoken 
language  would  have  retedned  some  marks  of  the  same  system. 
The  evidence  all  points,  therefore,  with  the  one  exception  qnoted 
above,  to  the  nonexistence  of  a  quinary  element  in  Aryan  counting. 
The  third  natural  scale,  besides  the  quinary  and  decimal.  Is  the 
vigesimal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  pure  vigesimal  scale,  an- 
mixed  with  any  quinary  and  decimal  element,  occurs  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  In  certain  regions,  or  with  certain  races,  a  strong 
tendency  is  found  to  make  30  the  principal  base  of  the  nn- 
meral  system.  This  is  so  with  the  Celtic  peoples,  with  some  Asiatic 
and  a  few  African  tribes,  with  some  of  the  Eskimos,  and  with 
the  peoples  who  formerly  occupied  the  Central  American  regions. 
If  a  tribe  counts  up  to  30,  using  their  fingers  and  toes,  and 
then  continue  their  counting  beyond  this  point  in  a  consistent 
way,  a  vigesimal  system  will  be  the  natural  result ;  but  on  account 
of  the  practical  dif&culty  of  using  the  toes  in  any  system  of  ges- 
ture-counting, which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  number  system,  it  seems  plausible  that  most 
tribes  confined  themselves  to  the  fingers  alone.  This  would  ac- 
count for  the  greater  predominance  of  10  and  5  as  number  bases. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  many  well-developed  vigesimal  scales 
we  have  no  posHive  evidence  that  they  originated  in  the  custom 
of  counting  on  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  there  is  certainly  grent 
probability  that  they  did  all  begin  in  this  way.     There  seems 
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to  be  no  other  good  reason  why  20  shonld  have  been  adopted 
for  a  base.  The  meet  perfect  examples  of  vigesimal  scales  are 
those  of  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  It 
lias  already  been  mentioned  that  traces  of  this  system  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  oar  own  English  numerals  and  in  those  of  the  French. 
Danish  and  some  of  the  kindred  langasges  show  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  vigesimal  forms,  altbongh,  as  a  whole,  the  Germanic  sys- 
tems of  counting  are  purely  decimal. 

Among  the  important  nnmber  systems  of  the  world  there  is 
one  which  uses  neither  5,  10,  nor  20  ae  its  base — namely,  the 
sexagesimal  scale  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  This  system  is 
of  special  interest  to  oarselves,  for  its  inflnence  is  still  felt  in 
the  division  of  our  degree  into  60  mintites,  and  the  minute  into 
60  seconds.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  and  continued  in  use  side 
by  side  with  a  decimal  system,  for  the  monuments  furnish  ex- 
amples of  numbers  which  are  wholly  decimal,  others  wholly  sexa- 
gesimal, and  still  others  in  which  the  two  systems  are  combined. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  Interest  to  know  how  such  a  system  came 
to  be  adopted.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  formed 
artificially — that  is,  60  did  not  come  to  be  the  base  of  this  sys- 
tem by  a  process  of  natural  development,  as  5,  10,  or  30  came 
to  be  the  bases  in  the  systems  of  other  races.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  it  grew  up  after  the  decimal  system,  and  may  have 
been  invented  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  calculation,  for 
the  Babylonians  were  famous  astronomers  in  their  day.  It  is 
not  impossible  to  suppose  that  its  purpose  originally  was  to  ren- 
der the  calculations  of  the  astronomers  less  intelligible  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  only  the  decimal  scal&  However  that 
may  have  been,  its  use  apparently  became  common.  M.  Cantor, 
the  German  writer  on  the  History  of  Mathematics,  seeks  to  ex- 
plain its  origin  by  saying  that  the  Babylonians  divided  the  circle 
of  the  heavens  into  360  degrees,  one  degree  for  each  of  the  360  days 
into  which  they  divided  the  year.  They  were  probably  also  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  the  chord  equal  to  the  radius  subtends 
piactly  one  sixth  of  the  circumference,  or  60  degrees.  This  may 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  60  as  the  number  base.  Prof.  John  P. 
Peters,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archseology  for  May,  1883,  pages  120,  121,  says,  in  sub- 
stance :  The  use  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  count  to  5  was  in 
some  cases  extended  to  6,  by  using  the  open  hand  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb  extended  to  express  5,  and  then  indicating  6  by  the 
closed  hand.  This  method,  if  extended  to  both  hands,  gives 
rise  ordinarily  to  a  duodecimal  system;  and  we  have  abundant 
evidence  both  in  our  own  English  and  in  some  other  languages  of 
the  presence  of  a  duodecimal  element,  which  may  have  arisen  in 
the  way  suggested.    The  Babylonians,  however,  instead  of  devel- 
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oping  a  pure  daodecimal  system,  combined  the  seximal  with  the 
decimal  in  a  mnltiplicative  manner,  and  so  developed  a  sexagesi- 
mal system. 

The  reader  may  take  his  choice  between  these  two  attempts  to 
explain  what,  in  any  case,  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. Without  denying  that  either  may  possibly  be  the  tme 
explanation,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  additional 
evidence  will  be  required  to  finally  solve  the  question.  With  the 
rapid  advance  that  is  now  being  made  in  the  field  of  Babylonian 
antiquities  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  needed  information  will 
be  forthcoming. 


IVORY:  ITS  SOURCES  AND  USES. 
bt  h.  b.  kelson. 

THOUGH  an  animal  product,  its  combinations  with  wood, 
particularly  ebony,  from  the  earliest  history,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  its  uses  and  working  in  the  way  of  carving,  turning, 
veneering,  and  inlaying,  make  ivory  an  interesting  material  to 
joiners,  decorators,  and  builders. 

In  texture,  elasticity,  hardness,  peculiar  markings  or  cloud- 
ings of  the  grain,  and  several  other  particulars,  ivory  is  very  like 
the  harder  woods,  and,  being  of  similar  durability,  is  very  suit- 
able to  "  make  up  "  in  mosaics,  inlaying,  etc,  with  them,  making 
a  companion  commodity. 

Ivory  ia  really  dentine — that  substance,  not  unlike  bone,  of 
which  teeth  principally  consist.  By  usage  it  is  restricted  to  the 
dentine  of  those  teeth  which  are  large  enough  for  industrial  pur- 
poses— viz.,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  walrus,  nar- 
whal, and  some  varieties  of  whales.  These  forms  of  ivory  differ 
about  as  the  hard  woods  differ:  the  elephant  ivory,  by  its  mze 
and  quality,  is  best  suited  for  all  purposes;  that  of  the  hippo- 
potamus is  harder  and  finer,  but  owing  to  its  hollowness  can 
only  be  used  for  small  articles.  The  old  Norsemen  used  exten- 
sively the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  and  when  "whaling"  was  at  its 
best  the  sperm  whale  was  sought  almost  as  much  for  the  ivory  as 
for  the  oil.  It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  examine  a  whale's  tooth 
which  was  nine  or  ten  inch^  in  length  and  six  or  eight  in  cir- 
cumference, and  seemed  solid  ivory  of  a  beautiful  quality,  but  so 
hard  as  to  defy  every  effort  of  its  owner,  who  was  an  expert 
carver,  spoiling,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  "  tools  and  temper," 

Ivory,  consisting  chemically  of  ah  organic  matrix  or  growing 
element,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  is  permeated  by  nu- 
merous exceedingly  fine  canals,  starting  from  the  organic  or  pulp 
cavity  and  running  generally  outward  to  the  circumference  of 
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the  task.  To  tlie  reg^arity  and  smalloess  of  these  canals  ivory 
owes  its  elasticity,  firmness,  and  fineness  of  grain ;  to  tlieir  carva- 
tares  and  eccentric  direction — plainly  visible  in  cross-cut  sections 
— are  due  those  beautiful  cloudings  and  delicate  markings  which 
g^ve  value  to,  and  readily  distinguish  the  real  from  the  imitated 
article. 

Ivory  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy — the  very  name,  a  Latin 
derivative  from  harms,  an  elephant,  so  called  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  heavy.  It  is  difficult  to  cut,  requiring  the  sharpest  and 
hardest  of  tools,  but  yields  readily  to  the  saw,  the  lathe,  the  file. 
Owing  to  its  value,  which  is  so  constantly  increasing  that  it  now 
ranks  with  the  "  precious "  substances,  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  waste  in  manipulatioo.  The  cutting  is  effected  with 
thin  saws.  Large  plates  of  veneer  have  been  obtained  by  the 
"reciprocating"  saw,  cutting  a  spiral  shaving  round  the  tusk. 
There  is  an  account  of  one  thus  produced  which  was  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twelve  inches  wide.  Polishing  is  done  by  the  use  of 
various  powders. 

Ivory  is  dead  pearly  white  in  color,  which  sometimes  changes 
with  age  and  exposure  to  yellow,  brown,  or  black.  This  natural 
whiteness  is  exquisitely  delicate,  and,  as  an  enthusiast  in  ivories 
expresses  it, "  beare  a  great  resemblance  to  the  brightest  tint  of 
the  human  skin,  which  latter  is  the  most  beautiful  hue  in  'S&' 
ture."  On  account  of  the  yellowing  with  age,  there  have  been 
many  recipes  for  restoring  its  whiteness,  but  none  have  proved 
satisfactory.  A  fortune  is  in  store  for  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
of  the  "happy  medium."  The  opacity  and  elasticity  of  old  ivory 
can  be  partially  restored,  at  least  to  be  useful  for  some  purposes, 
by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  gelatin. 

The  existence  of  statues  and  of  plaques  of  ivory  larger  than 
could  be  cut  from  any  known  tusk,  render  it  probable  that  an- 
cient workers  possessed  some  method  of  bending  or  molding.  It 
can  be  made  flexible  by  a  bath  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  of  its  properties.  It  will  also  take  a  variety  of 
dyes  without  interfering  with  its  polish,  particularly  if  the  actual 
matrix  or  organic  matter  is  stained. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are  an  elongation  of  the  upper  incisor 
teeth,  which  may  attain  to  enormous  development;  the  largest 
are  those  of  the  extinct  mammoth;  some  specimens  have  been 
found  in  Siberia  more  than  twelve  feet  in  length  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds  weight.  There  was  a  noted  one  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  that  was 
cut  up  into  piano  keys. 

Among  the  modern  elephaats  the  African  possesses  the  largest 
tusks,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  each.     A  pair  of  African  tusks  was  exhibited 
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in  London  recently  that  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  measured  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
two  inches  in  circumference.  Think  of  the  muscular  strength  of 
head  and  neck  necessary  to  support  such  a  weight  I  The  izapor- 
tance  of  these  "ivories"  in  combat  is  evident  by  the  dread  of 
a  "tusker"  shown  by  elephants  less  favored.  They  are  often 
broken  in  fighting,  and  always  e^ow  marks  of  considerable  wear. 
While  even  captive  animals  use  them  for  a  variety  of  purposra 
— e.  g.,  s  trained  elephant  when  directed  to  pull  a  rope,  will  take 
it  between  his  molar  teeth  and  pass  it  over  one  of  his  tusks  to 
get  a  good  purchase.  Nothing  of  less  strength  and  elasticity 
than  ivory  could  withstand  the  strain  to  which  it  Is  constantly 
exposed. 

Foreign  bodies,  as  bullets,  arrowheads,  or  spear  points,  are 
often  found  imbedded  in  ivory.  It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  for 
the  sportsman's  bullet,  or  the  native's  spear,  intended  to  pierce 
the  elephant's  brain,  to  penetrate  the  palp  cavity  of  the  tusk  and 
there  become  encysted  or  grown  over  with  ivory  and  apparently 
have  given  the  animal  no  trouble;  but  occasionally  the  vicions- 
ness  of  a  "  rogue,"  or  the  evident  insanity  of  some  unmanageable 
creature,  has  proved  after  death  to  have  been  caused  by  the  suf- 
fering from  inflammation  and  suppuration  consequent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  leaden  ball  in  the  "nerve  of  the  tooUi." 

The  best  ivory  is  the  African,  and  the  finest  quality  from  near 
the  equator.  Much  of  it  is  brought  by  natives  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast  and  sold  to  Arab  merchants,  while  many  expeditions 
are  organized  by  Europeans  to  go  to  the  interior  and  collect  the 
stores  gathered  by  the  native  tribes.  It  is  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, is  considered  a  good  result  for  one  season's  expedition  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Prices  differ  in  different  localities. 
The  "portage,"  or  distance  from  coast,  size,  condition,  care  in 
handling,  and  weight  all  affect  price. 

The  African  ivory  trade  is  an  ancient  one,  and  in  mediieval 
times  Marco  Polo,  who  lived  from  1354  to  1324,  speaks  of  the 
ivory  traf&c  in  Zanzibar  being  "astonishing  in  amount." 

The  tusks  of  the  mammoth  of  northern  Siberia,  or  the  fossil 
supplies,  are  said  to  furnish  almost  the  whole  material  of  the 
Busaiaa  ivory  workers.  They  are  found  in  extraordinary  abun- 
dance, and  come  principally  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lena 
and  other  arctic  rivers  and  the  coast  islands.  Mammoth  tusks 
are  more  slender,  more  carved,  and  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  those  of  recent  animals.  Many  have  been  found  in  the 
frozen  morasses  or  in  the  solid  ice,  intact  and  in  a  beautiful  state 
of  preservation,  having  lain  in  their  air-tight  cases  for  many 
centuries. 
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Among  the  ScandiQaTians  the  tusks  of  the  walms  have  long 
been  a  source  of  ivory,  and  of  very  good  quality  too.  The  spi- 
rally twisted  tusk  of  the  narwhal  is  the  desideratTim  of  the  Es- 
kimo houter.  Asiatic  ivory  is  from  India  and  Ceylon  elephants, 
Trhich  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Ameriua  has  some  fossil  de- 
posits and  "glacial  preserves  "of  mastodon  ivories,  but  they  are 
more  sought  for  muaeums  and  antiquarian  collections  than  for 
any  commercial  value. 

The  uses  of  ivory  are  exceedingly  varied.  The  large  cuttings 
are  for  veneer,  plaques,  panels,  and  portraits ;  then  hilliard  balls, 
knife,  cane,  umbrella,  and  brush  handles,  piano  keys,  buttons, 
measuring  rules,  mathematical  ecales,  statuettes,  caskets,  chess- 
men and  draughtsmen,  furniture  decorations,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  ornaments  and  works  of  art. 

Ivory  working  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries.  Numerous 
references  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  which  show  that  the  mate- 
rial was  regarded  as  of  great  value.  It  was  an  element  in  temple 
decoration,  and  is  often  mentioned  among  the  presents  to  kings, 
who  employed  it  for  regal  state.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  used  it  extensively. 

The  excavations  of  Nineveh,  a  city  that  dates  nearly  2000 
years  B,  c,  have  supplied  the  British  Museum  with  ivories  of 
very  great  antiquity,  many  of  them  in  good  preservation,  and 
many  others  tolerably  well  restored  by  boiling  in  gelatin;  all 
show  considerable  artistic  merit  and  mastery  of  the  material. 

Solomon  had  an  ivory  throne  inlaid  with  gold — vide  descrip- 
tion in  Chronicles ;  and  the  throne  of  Penelope,  of  about  the  same 
date,  is  said  to  have  been  of  ivory  and  silver.  Those  ancient  carv- 
ers attained  a  delicacy  and  artistic  finish  that  our  modem  artists 
may  well  envy. 

The  later  Qreeks  and  Komans  carried  this  gold-and-ivory  and 
ebony^and-ivory  work  to  a  degree  of  splendor  which  seems  in- 
credible. From  their  extensive  traffic  with  Persia  and  Egypt 
they  obtained  immense  quantities  of  both  Asiatic  and  African 
ivoriea  The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia  contained,  among  many 
great  works  in  ivory,  the  coffer  of  Cypselus,  the  bed,  the  discus, 
and  the  statues  of  Juno,  the  Hesperides,  and  Minerva. 

The  reputation  of  the  great  Phidias  was  based  largely  on  his 
gold  and  ivory  sculpture.  The  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon,  forty 
feet  high,  and  the  Olympic  Jupiter,  fifty-eight  feet,  evidently  sur- 
passed anything  of  the  kind  known  to  moderns.  The  pupils  of 
Phidias  made  a  number  of  those  colossal  images,  in  which  the 
nude  parts  of  the  human  figure  were  in  ivory  and  the  drapery  in 
gold. 

The  Romans  were  equally  extravagant ;  the  gates  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  were  of  this  costly  materiaL 
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Charlemagne  had  two  ivory  gates  of  Byzantine  workmanship. 
The  episcopal  chair  of  St.  Yitalia,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century,  is 
a  fine  specimen.  Ivory  seems  to  have  become  scarce  in  the 
tivelf  th  century,  and  bone  was  lar^Iy  used  for  carving,  but  dar- 
ing the  middle  ages  ivory  again  became  plentiful,  and  with  the 
renaissance  the  art  of  carving  reached  perfection. 

Florence,  Flanders,  and  Q^rmauy  were  great  centers.  Cellini, 
Michael  Angelo,  Kapbael,  Durer,  and  others  tried  the  old-new 
art.  In  the  seventeenth  centary  there  were  many  celebrated 
ivorists.  Monks  in  cloisters  frequently  devoted  a  life  to  carving 
a  cmcifiz ;  there  are  several  specimens  in  different  musenms. 

Schliemann,  in  his  excavations  at  the  supposed  site  of  Troy, 
found  many  articles  of  ivory,  useful  and  ornamental.  The  French 
town  of  Dieppe  has  had  celebrated  ivory  factories  since  the  Sf- 
teenth  century,  and  is  still  extensively  in  the  trade ;  but  it  is  in 
the  East,  and  especially  in  China,  that  ivory  is  most  highly  prized 
and  worked  into  decorative  forms. 

No  amount  of  care  and  patience  is  considered  excessive  among 
the  Chinese  in  this  work  of  ivory-cutting.  This  is  evident  in 
the  extremely  minute  and  delicate  workmanship  of  their  carved, 
lacelike  trays,  while  their  nests  of  concentric  ivory  balls  are  well 
known  and  are  reckoned  among  the  puzzles  of  industry. 

The  earliest  recorded  history — we  might  say  prehistoric,  the 
hieroglyphical — that  has  come  down  to  us  has  been  in  carvings 
on  ivory  and  bone.  Long  before  metallurgy  was  known  among 
the  prehistoric  races,  carvings  on  reindeer  horn  and  mammoth 
tnsk,  evidence  the  antiquity  of  the  art  Fragments  of  horn  and 
ivory,  engraved  with  excellent  pictures  of  animals,  have  been 
found  in  caves  and  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes.  There  are  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  also  in  the  Louvrg,  of  the  Egyptian  skill 
in  ivory  carving,  attributed  to  the  age  of  Moses.  In  the  latter 
collection  are  chairs  or  seats  of  the  sixteenth  century  b.  c.  inlaid 
with  ivory,  and  other  pieces  of  the  eleventh  century  S.  c.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  Nineveh  ivories.  Carving  of  the 
"precious  substance"  was  extensively  carried  on  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  middle  ages.  Combs,  caskets,  horns,  boxes,  etc., 
of  carved  ivory  and  bone,  often  set  in  precious  stones,  of  the  old 
Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods,  are  frequently  found  in  tombs. 
Crucifixes  and  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints  made  in  that  age 
are  often  graceful  and  beautiful.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are 
rival  artists  now  in  their  peculiar  minutiae  and  detail. 

Nothing  is  wasted  in  manipulating  ivory ;  all  dust,  shavings, 
chips,  and  small  pieces  are  utilized  by  being  converted  into  ge]&> 
tin,  or  ivory  black,  or  artists' pigments ;  confectioners  and  chefs 
make  use  of  ivory  dust.  Owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  price, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  ivory,  but  with  poor 
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Bnccess.  Billiard  balls  and  other  small  articles  have  been  made 
of  cellnloid,  a  combination  of  gun  cotton,  camphor,  and  ivory 
dust,  bat  none  have  been  satisfactotT'  to  the  workman,  whether 
caxver,  turner,  or  miniature  painter. 

There  are  not  less  than  fourteen  extinct  but  only  two  or  three 
living  species  of  elephants.  Like  the  American  buffalo,  they  are 
becoming  less  numerous  every  year.  Though  long-lived — some 
have  in  captivity  lived  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — they 
propagate  very  slowly,  the  most  slowly  of  any  known  animal; 
the  period  of  gestation  is  twenty-two  months,  and  but  one  at  a 
birth,  and  they  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  hunter. 
One  writer  states  that  England's  imports  of  African  ivory  alone 
average  in  one  year  15,550  hundredweight,  worth  from  £600,000 
to  £750,000,  or  between  three  and  four  million  dollars,  and  pre- 
dicts the  certain  decrease  of  supply  and  consequent  increase  of 
value  of  ivory. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  DIDEROT. 
Bt  m.  alfbed  binet. 

HAYING  hod  occasion  several  years  ago  to  converse  on  enb- 
jects  of  psychology  with  a  number  of  comedians,  I  sought 
their  opinion  concerning  the  "paradox  of  Diderot,"  and,  finding 
much  in  their  answers  that  was  instructive,  I  took  them  down. 
I  afterward  completed  the  inquiry  by  questioning  several  of  the 
actors  connected  with  the  Th^&tre  Fran9ais.  The  subject  had 
been  already  studied  by  W.  Archer  (cited  by  William  James  in 
his  Psychology),  but  I  was  at  the  time  ignorant  of  his  work.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge,  I  reached  the  same  conclusions  as  he. 

Diderot's  Paradox  of  the  Comedian  is  not  a  very  profound 
work,  but  deals  in  scattered  facts  of  little  intrinsic  weight,  and 
his  arguments  are  not  very  forcible. 

His  thesis  is  that  a  great  actor  must  not  be  sensitive ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  he  must  not  feel  the  emotions  he  expresses. 
"  Extreme  sensitiveness  makes  poor  actors ;  while  absolute  lack 
of  sensitiveness  is  a  quality  of  Uie  highest  acting."  He  sustains 
this  view  by  six  arguments,  viz. :  we  can  not  repeat  emotion  at 
will,  but  the  power  is  soon  exhausted ;  the  age  when  the  come- 
dian is  at  his  greatest  is  not  youth,  when  he  is  quick  and  full  of 
emotion,  hat  after  he  has  had  a  long  experience,  when  the  ardor 
of  his  passions  has  subsided  and  his  head  is  calm  and  his  spirit 
self-possessed ;  certain  facts  going  to  show  that  the  performer's 
real  feelings  are  different  from  those  which  he  is  expressing  on 
the  stage ;  and,  finally,  his  best  argument,  and  the  one  on  which 
his  thesis  mainly  rests,  that  one  can  not  do  two  things  at  a  time. 
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The  actor  has  to  be  ohservaot  of  hia  playing,  to  regulate  its 
effects,  his  gestures,  and  his  exclamations,  to  see  that  they  are 
correct,  to  keep  hia  mind  on  the  scene,  to  recollect  hia  part.  All 
this  critical  work  is  incompatible  with  sincere  emotion.  "When  a 
person  is  really  moved,  when  he  feela  aome  great  woe,  while  he 
may  indeed  sink  apon  a  chair  as  the  actor  does  in  the  scene,  he 
does  not  keep  watch  of  his  attitude  while  falltng  or  think  how  to 
make  it  expressive  and  harmoniona,  bat  givea  himself  wholly  np 
to  his  trouble. 

The  nine  comedians  whom  I  interrogated  were  nnanimona  in 
declaring  that  Diderot's  thesis  can  not  be  snstained,  and  that  the 
actor  on  the  stage  always  feels,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  emo- 
tioDS  of  hia  character.  I  have  been  told  that  other  comedians  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion — the  elder  Coqaelin  professes  not  to  feel 
anything  of  the  kind ;  bat  I  have  not  conversed  with  M.  Coqae- 
lin, and  can  not  verify  this  assertion.  Madame  Bartet,  of  the 
Commie  Frangaise,  says,  in  writing :  "  Certainly  I  feel  the  emo- 
tions of  the  cl^racters  I  represent,  but  by  sympathy,  not  on  my 
own  accoant.  I  am  not,  indeed,  moved  before  my  audience  is,  bat 
my  emotion  is  of  the  same  kind  as  theirs,  and  is  only  preceded  hy 
it.  The  extent  of  the  emotion  varies  on  different  days,  and  very 
mnch  according  to  my  moral  and  physical  condition ;  and  to  feel 
nothing,  as  happens  sometimes,  bat  rarely,  is  very  depressing." 

Replies  from  other  actors  are  to  a  like  effect!  M.  Worms,  of 
the  Com^die  FraD<;aise,  says  that  at  certain  periods  when  he  is 
playing  scenes  of  passion  or  tenderness,  the  eyes  of  his  comrade 
are  moistened,  and  that  those  who  do  not  enter  into  sympathy 
with  their  parts  are  generally  themselves  without  feeling.  M. 
Mounet  Sully  and  his  brother  Paul  Mounet  hold  that  the  art  of 
the  comedian  consists  in  this  very  capability  of  realizing  the  emo- 
tions of  his  part  with  the  intensity  of  actual  life ;  and  that  on 
those  days  when  he  is  without  emotions  he  fails  to  attain  the  de- 
sired power.  The  power  of  realization  diminishes,  however,  if  the 
piece  is  repeated  too  many  times  in  too  rapid  succession,  as  in  M. 
Paul  Mounet'a  case  after  the  fiftieth  representation. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  actors,  as,  for  instance,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  may  become  such  virtuosos  in  their  parts  as  to  be- 
come complete  masters  of  their  organisms,  and  produce  the  emo- 
tions at  will. 

The  emotion  of  a  part  does  not  constitute  all  of  it.  A  charac- 
ter lives  in  a  piece,  mingles  in  its  action,  and  has  his  interests, 
ideas,  and  characteristics — a  personality,  in  short,  the  development 
of  which  depends  on  the  talent  of  the  author.  The  actor  who  plays 
a  part,  especially  one  who  creates  it,  should  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosis, and  forget  his  own  personality  for  a  few  hours,  to  put  on 
a  borrowed  personality.     Madame  Bartet  enters  so  thoroughly 
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into  her  part  that  ahe  pats  on  features  not  described  by  the  an- 
ther, bat  conformable  to  its  character,  thus  going  far  toward  com- 
pleting the  personality — filling  in  the  outlines — which  the  author 
has  sketched.  M.  Paul  Mounet  says  that  one  can  not  master  a 
character  till  he  has  mastered  its  reflex  actions,  its  anconscions 
movements,  gait,  etc.  M.  Got  tells  us  that  the  comedian's  great 
pleasure  is  the  pleasure  of  metamorphosis,  of  becoming  for  the 
moment  in  varioas  things  the  personage  he  represents.  M.  Trnf- 
fier  believes  that  his  profession  wonld  be  in  a  crude  state  with- 
out the  gift  of  such  metamorphoses.  He  adds  that  he  experiences 
these  metamorphoses  more  completely  in  old  plays,  which  take 
him  out  of  the  range  of  present  life,  than  in  those  of  to-day. 

An  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  each  actor  plays  a  part 
according  to  the  sensibility  peculiar  to  him.  M.  Mounet  Sully 
speaks  of  a  combination  of  the  character  of  the  personage  evoked 
and  that  of  the  actor,  and  observes  that  no  two  actors  play  the 
same  part  in  the  same  way.  Madame  Bartet  says  that  she  is  not 
capable  of  rendering  every  kind  of  emotions,  and  that  she  repre- 
sents some  categories  better  than  others.  Actors  usually  play 
parts  having  a  certain  degree  of  agreement  with  one  another,  and 
are  liable  to  fail  when  they  undertake  a  part  of  a  different  type. 
This  restriction  of  ability  is  in  part  of  physical  origin,  but  is  also 
largely  moral  or  emotional. 

The  power  of  sustaining  emotion  and  the  duration  of  it  vary 
among  actors  much,  as  M.  Le  Bargy  has  observed,  as  some  horses 
excel  in  speed  and  others  in  bottom. 

As  to  the  exact  nature  of  artistic  emotion,  Madame  Bartet  re- 
gards it  as  real  in  the  sense  that  it  produces  the  same  physical 
effects  in  the  organism  as  one  would  feel  on  his  own  account. 
8he  is  oppressed  in  a  scene  of  continued  grief,  is  transported  in 
another  scene,  and  becomes  wearied  with  the  condition,  especially 
when  the  emotions  correspond  with  those  natural  to  her. 

Artistic  emotion  has,  however,  the  two  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  being  always  agreeable  and  of  being  subject  to  the  will. 
The  answers  we  have  reviewed  are  very  precise.  Othere  are 
less  definite ;  and  some  of  the  comedians  to  whom  we  have  ap- 
plied have  simply  answered  that  the  factitious  emotions  inspired 
by  the  parts  are  less  intense  than  re&l  ones ;  hut  M.  Mounet  Sully 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  emotion  is  lived  and  felt  as  if  it  were 
reaL 

"We  come  now  to  Diderot's  principal  argument,  that  one  can 
not  be  moved  by  emotion  and  be  critical  at  the  same  time.  With- 
out availing  ourselves  of  the  fruits  of  recent  researches  on  complex 
consciousness,  we  will  merely  refer  here  to  what  we  have  learned 
concerning  the  case  in  hand,  M.  Qot  found  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing the  combination  of  the  two  functions,  in  dramatic  repre- 
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sentation  or  in  oratory.  M.  Le  Bargy  regards  the  emotions  of  the 
theater  aa  very  much  like  those  of  real  life.  When  we  are  sin- 
cerely moved  on  our  own  account,  we  nevertheless  remain  critic 
and  judge;  and  only  in  exceptional  circumstances,  when  the  pas- 
sions are  very  strong  and  absorbing,  do  we  lose  the  critical  sense: 
Madame  Bartet  finds  the  thesis  of  Diderot  so  far  correct  that  an 
excess  of  emotion  may  restrain  the  actor  and  paralyze  his  re- 
sources. He  must  not  be  dominated  by  his  emotion,  but  must 
control  it  But  to  be  in  emotion  while  one  controls  it  implies  no 
contradiction;  one  can  duplicate  himself  in  the  theater  the  same 
as  in  life.  In  the  highest  anger  one  has  within  himself  somethizig 
that  says,  "  I  am  ia  too  great  passion,  I  am  going  too  far,  I  must 
not  say  that."  Yet  sometimes,  notwithstanding  that  inner  voice, 
we  do  not  stop  in  time.  The  same,  in  substance,  exists  in  the 
theater.    We  watch,  we  judge — we  duplicate  ourselves. 

Regarding  the  exact  nature  of  this  duplication,  Madame  Bartet 
says  that  during  the  period  of  preparation  she  feels  the  person- 
ality of  her  part  taking  possession  of  her  till  it  substitutes  itself 
for  her  own  as  to  all  the  interests  of  common  life ;  in  the  scene  the 
doubling  is  very  clear,  but  under  control :  "  I  am  all  the  time  see- 
ing and  hearing  myself ;  I  attend  my  play.  I  duplicate  myself 
enough  to  hear  the  sound  and  intonations  of  my  words,  the  suc- 
cession of  my  attitudes,  movements,  and  gestures,  but  not  so  far 
that  I  cease  to  appropriate  them  to  myself.  The  duplication  is 
intensified  when,  instead  of  playing,  I  read."  The  forgetting  of 
personality  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  parts  and  with  numerous 
other  circumstances.  M.  Truffier  relates  that  ooce  he  was  obliged 
to  play  two  characters  in  farce  in  the  evening  after  the  sudden 
death  of  his  infant  son.  He  played  the  first  piece  automatically, 
hut  gradually  warmed  up  to  the  situation,  until  his  second 
character  took  possession  of  him,  putting  aside  the  father's  grief. 
It  did  not  extinguish  it,  but  remanded  it  to  a  secondary  position. 
Many  like  observations  are  known  in  science,  but  this  is  of  spe- 
cial interest,  because  I  got  it  at  first  hand.  Exceptional  circum- 
stances are  evidently  required  for  the  actor  to  forget  his  person- 
ality wholly.  It  is  an  ideal  which  some  pursue  but  not  one  in  a 
hundred  reaches.  We  may  remark  that  when  the  actor  incar- 
nates the  personage  within  himself,  he  ceases  to  duplicate  him- 
self, but  becomes  another— ^the  personage.  The  doubling  occurs 
only  when  the  incarnation  la  incomplete.  Furthermore,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  rival  personalities  are  not  fixed  once  for  all, 
but  probably  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  with  the  parts.  Then 
the  characters  of  the  actors,  their  moods,  and  their  relations  with 
the  audience  have  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  Madame  Bartet 
says  that  she  communicates  directly  with  the  audience,  and  feels 
very  distinctly  whether  it  is  in  sympathy  with  her  or  opposed  to 
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her.  "  IF  I  fee!  that  I  have  not  gained  it  over  far  enough,  I  make 
an  intense  physical  effort  to  accomplish  this.  At  the  climax  of 
emotion,  the  puhlic  appears  quite  indistinct,  like  a  collective 
mass ;  but  when  my  part  only  half  possesses  me,  I  discern  the 
slightest  movements  occurring  in  the  hall.  I  have  a  very  clear 
perception  of  the  silence  that  denotes  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  is  fixed,  as  I  have  also  of  its  wandering." 

We  come  now  to  the  illnsion  of  the  theater  as  it  is  felt  by  the 
spectators.  Taine's  description  of  it  as  something  that  is  alter- 
nately excited  and  destroyed  is  not  sustained  by  the  persons 
whom  I  have  interrogated,  and  so  little  resembles  the  reality  that 
I  suppose  it  is  a  purely  theoretical  and  systematic  explanation, 
invented  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  one  who  was 
nothing  less  than  he  was  an  observer.  As  I  interpret  the  teach- 
ing of  observation,  we  most  clearly  and  curiously  perceive  the' 
illusion  side  of  the  spectacle  when  we  enter  the  theater  after  the 
curtain  has  been  raised,  and  are  still  in  the  lobbies  regarding 
from  a  distance  what  is  passing  on  the  stage.  At  that  moment 
we  have  a  very  strange  impression  that  the  actors  are  playing 
false,  and  all  that  there  is  of  the  conventional  in  the  theater  stands 
out  before  us.  This  impression  is  strongest  at  the  beginning,  and 
is  gradually  dissipated  as  we  listen  and  comprehend  the  piece. 
Leaving  aside  this  somewhat  exceptional  circumstance,  and 
describing  what  the  spectator  nsually  experiences  at  the  theater, 
we  may  theoretically,  after  the  manner  of  Taine,  distinguish  two 
different  states  of  consciousness  in  our  minds :  we  are  moved  by 
the  piece,  and  are  aware  that  it  is  a  fiction.  But  these  two  states 
of  consciousness  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  have  not  each  an 
independent  life,  and  do  not  take  each  other's  places  by  turns.  Our 
real  experience  is  a  complex,  composite  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  are  captured  by  the  emotions  of  the  piece  while  still 
vaguely  aware  that  it  is  a  fiction.  There  are  not  two  contrary 
acts  of  the  mind,  two  antagonistic  attitudes,  but  everything  is 
mingled  and  fused.  There  are  at  the  same  time,  in  our  minds,  an 
emotion  of  the  spectator,  a  feeling  of  the  illusion,  a  critical  judg- 
ment on  the  actor's  playing  and  the  merit  of  the  piece,  and  a  good 
many  other  things. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  hypnotic  experiments  in  psychol- 
ogy were  in  great  favor,  the  thought  sometimes  occurred  of 
transforming  the  personalities  of  subjects  and  giving  them  parts 
to  play.  M.  Charles  Bichet  took  the  initiative  in  these  ingenious 
transformations.  A  woman,  a  mother  of  a  family,  was  by  his 
suggestion  metamorphosed  into  a  general,  an  archbishop,  a  ballet 
dancer,  or  a  sailor,  and  we  are  assured  that  she  acquitted  herself 
in  her  parts  with  a  perfection  which  the  most  accomplished  actor 
could  not  attain.    The  superiority  of  these  subjects  of  suggestion. 
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so  ignorant  ia  moat  thiDge,  came,  it  was  said,  from  their  sincerity ; 
they  believed  in  the  part  they  were  playing,  while  the  actor  tnows 
he  is  an  actor.  Onr  inqniry  among  the  world  of  comedians  has 
not  confirmed  these  theoretical  views.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
Dot  convinced  that  an  actor  of  genius  would  be  so  inferior  to  a 
poor  hysteric  od  whom  the  same  part  had  been  imposed  by  8Qg> 
gestion ;  and  then  this  question  of  sincerity  seems  to  ub  now 
susceptible  of  a  very  large  number  of  gradations.  We  can  not 
afBrtu  that  an  actor  plays  without  believing ;  it  is  true  that  when 
he  has  retnrned  to  his  dressing  room  and  has  put  away  his  bur- 
den and  become  himself  again,  he  no  longer  believes  in  the  per- 
sonality of  his  character,  although  he  may  still  retain  a  part  of 
it;  but  in  the  scene,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  may  be  moved 
on  account  of  this  artificial  personage.  The  artistic  emotion  of 
the  actor  exists,  it  is  not  an  invention;  it  is  leicking  in  some, 
while  in  others  it  rises  to  paroxysm.  Now,  is  not  emotion  an 
essential  element  of  sincerity  ?  In  short,  we  believe  there  is  no 
radical  difference,  only  a  shade,  between  the  actor  and  the  subject 
of  suggestion. — Translated  and  condensed  for  the  PoptdtM-  Science 
Monthly  from  L'Annie  Psychologique,  vol.  Hi  (G.  E.  Steehert, 
New  York). 


SKETCH  OF  JAMES  CROLL. 

IN  awarding  the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
England  to  Mr,  James  CroU  in  1872,  President  Preetwich 
spoke  of  the  additional  value  Mr.  Croll's  labors  had  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  society  from  the  difficulties  under  which  they  had 
been  pursued,  and  the  limited  time  and  opportunities  he  had  had 
at  his  command.  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  accepting  the  medal  for 
Mr.  Croll,  said  that  he  was  all  the  more  deserving  of  the  honor 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  risen  to  the  place  he  had  among 
men  of  science  without  any  of  the  recognized  advantages  of  sci- 
entific training,  having  won  his  position  by  his  own  unassisted 
exertions.  Mr.  Croll  indeed  pursued  the  work  which  he  carried 
to  an  achievement  that  marked  an  era  in  geology  under  disabili- 
ties and  in  the  face  of  diCBculties  that  would  have  deterred  and 
disqualified  any  but  a  manof  the  highest  ability  and  most  vigor- 
ous energy. 

Jambs  Croll  was  bom,  the  second  of  a  family  of  four  sons,  at 
Little  Whitefield,  parish  of  Cargill,  Scotland,  January  2, 1881,  and 
died  in  Perth,  December  15, 1890.  His  father  was  a  stone  mason, 
"  mild,  thoughtful,  and  meditative,  and  possessed  of  strong  reli- 
gious and  moral  sentiments  " ;  his  mother  was  firm,  shrewd,  and 
observing,  and  gifted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  "com- 
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mon  sense."  Being  afflicted  from  early  ohildhood  with  a  pain  in 
his  head,  he  was  not  sent  early  to  school,  hut  was  taught  at 
home.  He  afterward  went  to  the  parish  school  for  a  short  time, 
bnt  showed  little  promise  of  scholarship,  and  never  could  acquire 
an  accurate  style  of  reading  or  become  even  a  moderately  good 
speller.  He  was  withdrawn  from  school  because  of  family  exi- 
gencies just  at  the  time  he  was  beginning  to  have  a  longing  de- 
sire for  a  better  education.  This  had  been  awakened  by  the  sight 
in  a  shop  window  of  the  first  nnmber  of  the  Fenny  Magazine, 
which  he  bought ;  and  he  continued  to  buy  the  successive  num- 
bers, and  read  them  with  zest  Shortly  afterward  he  read  Thomas 
Dick's  Christian  Philosopher,  and  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of 
the  ideas.  He  then  procured  other  books  on  physical  science, 
among  which  was  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.  "At  first,"  he 
says, "  I  became  bewildered,  but  soon  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  conceptions  filled  me  with  delight  and  astonishment,  and  I 
began  then  in  earnest  to  study  the  matter.  ,  .  .  Even  at  the  very 
commencement  of  my  studies  it  was  not  the  facts  and  details  of 
the  physical  sciences  which  riveted  my  attention,  but  the  laws 
and  principles  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  This  neces- 
sarily determined  me  to  stndy  the  sciences  in  something  like  sys- 
tematic form  ;  for,  in  order  to  understand  a  given  law,  I  was  gen- 
erally obliged  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  preceding  law 
or  conditions  on  which  it  depended.  I  remember  well  that,  be- 
fore I  could  make  headway  in  physical  astrononly,  ...  I  had  to 
go  back  and  stndy  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics.  In  like  manner  I  studied  pneumatics,  hydro- 
statics, light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  I  obtained  assist- 
ance from  no  ona  In  fact,  there  were  none  of  my  acquaintances 
who  knew  anything  whatever  about  these  subjects."  But  he  had 
no  taste  for  chemistry  or  especially  for  geology,  and  a  suggestion 
made  at  that  time  that  he  would  one  day  be  a  professional  geolo- 
gist would  have  been  repelled  as  incredible.  Seeking  for  an  oc- 
cnpation  to  give  him  a  livelihood,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  millwright  and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  journeyman,  repair- 
ing thrashing  machines  on  the  estates  where  they  were  situated. 
The  conditions  of  this  life  were  not  pleasant,  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  house  joinering,  in  which  he  had  acquired  considerable 
skill,  at  Kinrossie,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  He  had  when  a  boy 
received  a  hurt  on  his  left  elbow,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  had 
never  recovered.  The  wound  now  began  to  assume  a  serious  char- 
acter, and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  joiner  business  and  find 
Bome  easier  pursuit. 

Not  having  the  edncation,  qualification,  or  taste  to  be  a  clerk, 
he  concluded  that  some  sort  of  occupation  in  the  tea  trade  might 
suit  him.    He  went  to  Perth  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and,  ap- 
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proachiog  the  city,  saw  a  man  distributing  handbills.  He  resolved 
that  if  these  bills  should  turn  out  to  relate  to  tea,  he  would  follow 
whatoTer  guidance  they  might  afford  him.  They  were  the  adver- 
tisements  of  a  coffee  and  tea  warehouse  which  had  recently  been 
opened  in  the  High  Street.  He  went  there,  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Irons,  father  of  his  biographer,  and  in  tiie 
spring  of  1847  opened  a  shop  iu  Elgin.  The  aitnation  was  con- 
genial to  him,  and  the  business  gave  him  opportunity  to  read.  He 
read  Edwards  on  the  Will ;  was  conviaced  by  its  reasoning ;  and 
in  course  of  time  failing  to  find  in  any  of  the  writers  of  contrary 
opinions  to  Edwards  what  he  considered  effective  answers  to  hi« 
arguments,  from  a  sturdy  Arminian  and  sympathizer  with  the 
Rev.  James  Morison,  founder  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scot- 
land (now  united  with  the  Congregational  Union),  he  became  a 
fixed  Calvinist.  The  tea  business  had  begun  to  be  a  paying  one, 
but  the  condition  of  Mr.  CroU's  arm  becoming  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  the  shop  properly,  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
avoid  future  loss,  to  give  it  up  and  retire  to  Perth. 

He  supported  himself  for  a  little  while  making  induction  ap- 
paratus  for  the  curative  application  of  electricity  and  galvanism; 
then,  on  the  persuasion  of  a  friend  who  had  premises  to  let,  en- 
gaged in  keeping  a  temperance  hotel  at  Blair-Qowrie.  The  house 
was  not  fumished,and,  having  no  means  to  buy  furniture,  he  made 
it  while  the  building  was  being  finished.  The  hotel  business 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  CroU's  next  effort  was  as  a  canvassing 
agent  for  insurance  companies,  in  which  occupation  he  spent  four 
years  and  a  half — about  the  most  disagreeable  part,  he  says,  of 
his  life. 

About  this  time  Mr.  CroU  published  his  first  books,  which  in- 
dicated a  leaning  of  his  mind  toward  theological  speculation. 
They  were  a  pamphlet  on  Predestination,  signed  "A  Moderate 
Calvinist,"  and  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moriaon  "  an  extraor- 
dinary production  " ;  a  pamphlet  on  the  Bearing  of  Qeology  and 
Astronomy  upon  the  Creation  of  the  World ;  and  a  larger  work 
on  The  Philosophy  of  Theism,  a  thoughtful  book,  displaying 
considerable  philosophical  insight  and  accumen,  which  was  ea- 
gerly  discussed  by  a  knot  of  students  who  used  to  meet  with  the 
author.  The  direct  object  of  this  work  was  defined  in  the  preface 
to  be  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  Qod,  but  to  inveetigat«  the 
method  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proof  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  or,  as  the  author  described  it  to  Dr.  Morison,  the  soIutioB 
of  the  problem,  Given  an  organic  body,  to  show  how  it  can  be 
rationally  proved  that  its  cause  must  have  been  a  personality  en- 
dowed with  intelligence,  will,  and  sensitivity.  The  author  main- 
tained that  a  purely  a  priori  or  a  purely  a  posteriori  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  is  impossible,  and  that  the  only  way  is  by  a 
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method  which  combines  both  elements  from  experience  and  a 
priori  elements.  The  Bev.  Dr.  John  Cairns  regarded  the  work 
as  a  positive  contribntion  to  theistic  argument,  and  said  that  the 
author  (whose  name  was  not  declared)  need  only  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  this  topic  or  any  other  to  secure  distinguished  succesB. 
Fire  hundred  copies  of  the  book  were  printed,  and  it  paid  ex- 
penses and  returned  a  small  profit. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  anonymous,  Mr.  Croll  gained  a  repu- 
tation from  this  work,  which  led  to  his  connection,  in  1858,  with 
the  Commonwealth  newspaper,  a  journal  at  Glasgow  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  temperance  and  social  and  political  reform ;  a 
poeition  which,  as  he  was  a  total  abstainer  and  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance  and  had  forsworn  the  use  of  tobacco,  suited  him 
Tery  welL 

After  he  had  worked  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  Common- 
wealth, the  directors  of  the  Audersonian  College  advertised  for  a 
janitor.  Mr.  Croll  applied  for  the  position,  which  involved  the 
keeping  of  the  museum  and  the  free  run  of  the  libraries,  and,  ob- 
taining it,  entered  upon  its  duties  in  the  fall  of  1859.  He  found  it 
the  most  congenial  position  he  ever  occupied,  notwithstanding  one 
of  its  duties  was  the  disagreeable  one,  of  which  no  mention  is 
found  in  his  autobiography,  of  collecting  subscriptions  from  pri- 
vate gentlemen  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  "After  twenty 
years  of  an  unsettled  life,"  he  says, "  full  of  hardships  and  diflfi- 
cnlties,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  get  settled  down  into  what  might 
"be  regarded  as  a  permanent  home."  But "  Why  so  many  changes, 
trials,  and  difficulties  ?  "  The  disability  of  his  arm  precluded  him 
from  active  work  and  compelled  him  to  make  changes  of  occupa- 
tion which  were  not  advantageous.  But  the  main  cause  of  his 
troubles,  he  confesses,  "  was  that  strong  and  almost  irresistible 
propensity  toward  study  which  prevented  me  devoting  my  whole 
energy  to  business.  Study  always  came  first,  business  second; 
and  the  result  was  that  in  this  age  of  competition  I  was  left  be- 
hind in  the  race."  His  situation  in  the  college  was  compatible 
with  study. 

Mr.  Croll's  tastes  were  nearly  evenly  balanced  between  philo- 
sophical and  theological  speculation  and  the  study  of  physical 
science,  partly  to  his  advantage  and  partly  to  his  disadvantage; 
so  that,  as  he  observes,  when  he  was  engaged  in  physics  he  was 
continually  tempted  to  turn  aside  into  philosophy,  and  when 
in  philosophy  the  attractions  of  physics  frequently  drew  him 
over,  and  it  was  only  by  strong  effort  that  he  conld  keep  in  one 
region  of  inquiry  without  passing  over  into  the  other.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  engaged  for  about  fifteen  years  in  philosophical  and 
theological  studies,  the  culmination  of  which  was  his  book  on 
theism.     Now  the  Anderaonian  Library  afforded  facilities  for 
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physical  stady  that  he  coald  not  resist,  and  he  began  again, 
where  he  had  left  oS  ia  former  years,  with  the  principle  of  Um 
transfonnation  and  coDservatioa  of  energy  and  the  dynamicil 
theory  of  heat.  The  question  of  the  cause  of  the  Glacial  epodt 
was  much  discussed  among  geologists.  Without  knowing  what 
Herachel  and  Lyell  had  written  upon  the  matter,  he  conceiTud 
the  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  probably  the 
real  cause,  and  began  ia  1864  a  series  of  papers  of  great  impoi^ 
tance  on  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  solntious  "  which  make  his 
name  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  history"  of  theoretic 
geology.  They  were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
and  the  Beader,  and  were  elaborated  in  the  course  of  ten  years  in 
the  book  Climate  and  Time.  These  papers  are  characterized  by 
Mr.  James  Campbell  Irons,  Croll's  biographer,  as  "  distinguished 
by  remarkable  concentration  of  thought,  joined  to  a  very  great 
lucidity  of  exposition,"  and  are  considered  by  him  in  detail  in  six 
groups,  of  which  those  on  Geological  Climate  and  Chronol(^y, 
Glacial  Epoch  and  Glaciers,  and  Ocean  Currents  Include  the  most 
weighty  contributions. 

The  papers  as  they  appeared  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of 
science  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow 
in  1867  elected  their  author  an  honorary  associate,  and  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Ramsay,  chief  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  and  Dr.  Archibald 
Geikie,  director  of  the  Scottish  department  of  the  survey,  were  so 
struck  by  them  that  Mr.  Croll  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Scot- 
tish service,  to  he  resident  snrveyor  and  clerk  in  the  office  at 
Edinburgh.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  his  position  in  the  An- 
dersonian  College  and  reluctant  to  leave  it,  hut  besides  a  larger 
salary  this  place  offered  some  other  advantages  over  that,  and  its 
duties  promised  to  leave  him  as  much  time  and  strength  to  accom- 
plish the  work  of  investigation  on  which  he  was  engaged  as  the 
one  at  Glasgow.  He  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  civil- service  ex- 
amination. His  knowledge  having  been  acquired  in  a  life  of  work 
and  not  in  the  formal  routine  of  school,  and  he  being  very  nerv- 
ous, he  failed  on  questions  of  arithmetic,  and  in  English  oomposi* 
tion.  Dr.  Geikie  nevertheless  insisted  on  having  him,  knowing 
his  value,  and  was  supported  by  other  eminent  geologists;  and  at 
last  the  Lords  of  the  Civil  List,  in  consideration  of  many  special 
recommendations  in  his  favor  and  much  labor  on  the  part  of  his 
friends,  were  induced,  as  Lord  Kelvin  has  it,  to  accept  Croll's 
"great  calculations  regarding  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  during  the  last  ten  million 
years  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  arithmetical  capacity,  and  his 
book  on  The  Philosophy  of  Theism  and  numerous  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  scientific  journals  as  proof  of  his  ability  to  write 
good  English,"  and  he  received  the  appointmrat.    The  duties  of 
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this  ofiBce  consisted  simply  in  overseeing  the  various  details  of  the 
■work,  and  were  not  physically  or  mentally  laborious ;  the  hoars 
"were  short  and  the  labor  did  not  produce  mental  exhaustion,  Tet 
it  did  not  leave  him  in  quite  as  fresh  condition  as  his  work  at 
Glasgow,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  precise  in  the  regulation 
of  his  life.  He  had  early  conceived  a  distaste  for  geology  as  in- 
-volving  too  mnch  the  consideration  of  details  and  not  giving  due 
prominence  to  principles,  but  he  had  a  special  interest  in  the 
branch  which  bore  upon  the  object  of  the  particular  study  in 
which  he  was  engaged — of  surface  geology  or  drift  in  its  bearings 
on  glacial  and  interglacial  periods.  He  had  begun  his  studies  in 
this  department  before  leaving  the  Andersonian  College,  and  had 
made  frequent  excursions  into  the  country  in  search  of  glacial 
phenomena.  These  excursions  were  continued  with  equal  success 
after  he  went  to  Edinburgh ;  and  Mr.  James  Bennie,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  some  of  them,  has  left  delightful  accounts  of  them 
and  of  Mr.  Croll,  which  are  published  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Croll's  correspondence. 

In  1865  Mr.  Croll  suffered  an  affection  which  interfered  sen- 
ously  and  permanently  with  his  capacity  for  mental  work.  While 
bent  down,  assisting  in  putting  a  few  tacks  into  a  carpet,  he  felt  a 
kind  of  twitch  in  his  head.  It  did  not  affect  his  general  health 
or  impair  his  mental  energy,  but  it  was  followed  by  a  dull  pain, 
which  increased  if  he  persisted  in  doing  mental  work  for  any 
length  of  time  till  it  became  unbearable ;  and  he  was  never  able 
afterward  to  keep  his  thoughts  concentrated  upon  a  single  point 
as  he  had  been  before.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  mishap,  he  says, 
all  the  private  work  which  he  was  able  to  do  during  the  twenty 
years  that  followed  "might  have  easily  been  done,  and  would 
have  been,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years."  For  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  publication  of  Climate  and  Time  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  manage  to  put  together  in  one 
day  as  many  sentences  as  would  fill  a  half  page  of  foolscap,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  book  was  delayed  on  that  acconnt. 

In  the  published  correspondence  of  Mr.  Croll  appears  a  letter 
to  him  from  Charles  Darwin  under  date  of  July  19, 1871,  stating 
that "  Mr.  Yonmans  [Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans],  of  the  United  States, 
is  very  anxious  to  get  a  series  of  small  monographs  written  by 
the  most  competent  English  authors  on  various  subjects,  to  be 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  I  suppose  in  England.  Mr. 
Youmans  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  great  firm  of  Apple- 
tons  in  New  York.  He  has  asked  me  to  name  some  of  the  most 
competent  men,  and  I  have  thought  tha^  you  would  excuse  my 
giving  your  name  and  this  note  as  a  kind  of  introduction,  I 
should  add  that  I  do  not  know  on  what  subject  he  wishes  yoa  to 
write.    I  do,  however,  know  that  some  very  good  judges  think 
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his^hlj  of  hia  scheme."  This  note  seemB  to  have  been  giren  to 
Prof.  YoamanB  to  present  to  JJr.  CroIL  Mr.  CroU  wrote  to  Mr. 
Darwin  in  reply  to  it  that  "  the  gentleman  wished  me  to  write  a 
Email  treatise  on  Qeological  Time;  bnt  I  expluned  to  him  tba^ 
in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  nothing  satisfactory  conld  be 
written  on  it  which  wonld  be  of  auj  service  to  general  readers:  I 
believe  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  better  plan  was  to  let  this  subject 
lie  over  for  some  time  to  come."  In  Febmary,  1873,  on  motion  of 
Prof.  Ramsay,  the  Geological  Society  of  England  awarded  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Wollaston  Donation  Fnnd  to  Mr. 
Croll  "  for  his  many  valaable  researches  on  the  glacial  phenomena 
of  Scotland  and  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the  sama"  In  oommnnicat- 
ing  the  award  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  Prof.  Prestwich,  President  of  the 
society,  added, "  Mr.  CroU  is  also  well  known  to  all  of  ns  by  his 
investigation  of  oceanic  currents  and  their  bearings  on  geolt^ical 
questions,  uid  of  many  questions  of  great  theoretical  interest  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  large  problems  in  geology." 

The  book  embodying  the  results  of  Mr.  Croll's  glacial  studies 
of  twenty  years — Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Rela- 
tions ;  a  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the  Earth's  Climate— was 
published  early  in  1875.  It  was  accepted  at  once  by  scientific 
men  everywhere  as  a  work  of  great  importance  and  of  equal 
merit  and  interest ;  and  it  has  not  fallen  from  the  position  it  took 
then  and  has  held  since.  Uen  might  controvert  some  of  the 
author's  arguments  or  dispute  his  conclusions,  but  no  one  was 
found  to  deny  that  it  was  an  honest  and  able  book  and  a  real 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Honors  came  to  >iim  after  its  publi- 
cation from  various  directions ;  in  the  form  of  personal  ac^owl- 
edgments  from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in  their 
letters  to  him,  and  in  the  recognition  of  learned  institutions  and 
societies.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews  gave  him  the  d^ree  of 
LL.D. ;  the  Royal  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  fellow;  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Science  made  him  an  honorary  member; 
and  he  was  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bristol  Katoral 
Society,  of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  tiie 
Glasgow  Geological  Society,  of  the  Literary  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Perth,  and  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural 
Science.  He  received  also  the  award  of  the  Uurchisou  Fund  in 
1876  and  of  the  Badow-Jamieson  Fund  in  1884.  His  reply  to 
the  proffer  of  the  St.  Andrews  degree  reveals  the  character  of  tbe 
man.  He  said, "  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  it  affectation  when  I 
say  that  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  done  anything  deserving 
of  such  an  honor,  and  that  I  must  look  upon  it  more  as  a  reward 
to  a  self-taught  man  for  a  long  and  persevering  struggle  against 
difficulties  than  for  any  possible  results  which  he  has  as  yet  been 
able  to  achieve." 
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Haviag  completed  Climate  and  Time,  Dr.  CroU  desired  to 
abandon  the  Htndy  of  climatolo^  and  physics  in  order  to  engage 
in  the  investigation  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution  preparatory 
to  a  work  on  that  subject  which  he  contemplated,  Bnt  his  hook 
had  become  a  topic  of  general  discnssion  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  participate,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  seeing  that  his  views  were 
correctly  quoted  and  understood ;  and  consequently  he  still  pub- 
lished articles  and  wrote  much  in  correspondence  on  subjects 
treated  in  it.  During  the  summer  of  1880  he  suffered  a  strain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart  which  almost  completely  disabled  him. 
Making  an  external  application  of  aconite,  under  his  physician's 
advice,  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  he  lost  the  power  of  speech  tem- 
porarily, and  contracted  an  impediment  in  utterance  which  did 
not  disappear  for  sever^  years.  He  finally  thought  it  his  duty 
to  resign  his  position  on  the  Geological  Survey,  and  accordingly 
retired  from  the  Clovemment  service  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Ap- 
plication was  made  by  his  friends  for  a  liberal  pension,  corre- 
sponding  with  the  merits  of  his  work,  under  the  superannuation 
act ;  bat  although  the  Government  dealt  at  the  time  with  consid- 
erable liberality  with  other  persons  whose  deserts  were  no  greater 
than  his,  an  allowance  of  £100  from  the  Queen's  bounty  and  a 
saperannnation  allowance  of  £76  16a  8d.  a  year  were  all  that 
were  granted  him;  and  although  repeated  applications  were  miuJe 
on  various  aspects  of  the  case,  and  backed  by  what  would  appear 
to  be  among  the  most  influential  names  in  the  kingdom,  no  more 
could  be  got. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  Dr.  Croll's  new  studies  was  the 
article  on  Evolution  by  Force  Impossible ;  a  Kew  Argument 
against  Materialism,  which  was  published  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Beview  for  January,  1883.  It  was  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
"  What  determines  molecular  motion  and  force  P  "  and  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  force  alone,  motion  alone,  or  any  sort  of  act  alone, 
that  is,  undetermined  to  any  particular  direction,  is  unable  to  ac- 
count for  evolution.  If  his  conclusion  were  correct,  it  would 
follow  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  evolution  by  force  was  abso- 
lutely impossible.  A  copy  of  this  article  was  sent,  with  a  friendly 
letter,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  answered,  in  substance,  that 
he  had  not  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  ultimate  cause,  which  he 
had  alleged  to  be  unknowable. 

All  the  papers  Mr.  Oroll  had  written  on  climatic  subjects  since 
the  publication  of  Climate  and  Time  in  1875  were  collected,  re- 
vised down  to  date,  and  republished  at  the  end  of  1886  under  the 
title  of  Discussions  on  Climate  and  Cosmology,  **  This  completed 
his  work  on  geology  and  physics,  and  he  quietly  but  deliberately 
closed  his  reading  and  writing  on  those  subjects,  which  had  en- 
grossed his  attention  for  a  period  of  twenty- five  years,  in  which  he 
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had  earned  a  world-wide  repatation,  ...  to  torn  to  hia  faTorite 
theme  of  metaphysios ;  and  now  he  resnmed  the  snbject  of  which 
he  had  never  loat  sight  since  his  earliest  manhood." 

While  engaged  in  his  book  on  Stellar  ETolution,  and  ]>ar- 
ticularly  while  preparing  an  article  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis, 
Dr.  Croll  wrote  to  Prof.  Alexander  WincheU,  of  Ann  Arbor,  for  a 
copy  of  his  book  on  "World  Life,  which  he  desired  to  see  before 
publishing.  The  new  book.  Stellar  Evolution  and  its  Relation  to 
Geological  Time,  was  poblished  in  the  spring  of  1889.  It  deals 
mainly  with  the  prenebnlar  condition  of  matter. 

Dr.  Croll  was  now  able  to  dictate — not  to  write  and  hardly  to 
read — only  half  an  hour  a  day.  But  he  had  one  thing  to  do  be- 
fore his  life  work  could  be  completed — and  he  accomplished  it. 
This  was  the  publication  of  his  Philosophical  Basis  of  Evolution, 
a  book  in  which  he  undertook  to  state  the  principle  of  deter- 
minism, which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  atone  of  evolution ; 
to  examine  its  relation  to  Spencerianism  and  Darwinism,  and  to 
prove  that  "  force,  matter,  and  motion  can  never  be  determined 
by  force,  matter,  and  motion,"  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "the 
universe,  in  all  its  beauty,  joy,  and  fullness  of  life,  can  never  be 
explained  in  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force;  ao  that  the 
whole  process  of  evolution,  natural  selection  included,  evidently 
points  to  theism."  Although  it  was  largely  of  a  metaphysical 
character,  the  author  claimed  that  his  main  conclusions  were, 
without  exception,  "deduced  from  facts  or  from  fundamental 
principles."  Dr.  Croll  aubstantially  exhausted  himself  in  finish- 
ing the  manuscript  of  thia  book,  and  the  proof  sheets  were  reviaed 
with  the  help  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caird.  The  publisher  hurried  the 
printing  of  the  work,  in  order  that  the  aatbor  might  see  a  copy 
of  it  before  he  died.  A  bound  copy  of  it  was  put  into  his  hand, 
and  he  examined  it  with  evident  pleasure,  observing:  "  My  work 
is  now  done.  I  leave  the  world  without  a  regret  save  one  " — con- 
cern for  the  future  support  of  Mrs.  Croll.  A  few  days  after  he 
had  read  to  him  the  favorable  review  of  the  London  Times.  Two 
days  before  he  died,  though  very  weak  and  exhausted,  he  was 
mentally  "  as  clear  and  alert  as  in  his  best  days,"  and  eager  to 
discuss  with  a  friend  aome  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  views. 

Dr.  Croll  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  of  the  strict- 
est orthodox  belief,  and  of  a  religion  the  earnestness  and  intensity 
of  which  impressed  hia  neighbora,  Hia  correapondeuce  abounda 
in  expressions  marking  this  as  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  his  character.  His  piety  seems  to  have  deepened  as  he  grew 
older,  and  was  never  clearer  or  more  emphatic  than  in  his  closing 
daya. 
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AGE  AND  SUICIDE. 


SIR :  In  Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeves's  tnterest- 
iog  paper,  Suicide  iDd  tbe  EnTironment, 
FopuUr  Science  Uonthly  for  June,  1H97, 
there  are  seTenl  emmeoiu  oonclud<HU, 
which  ftre,  in  m;  opinion,  the  direct  reault 
of  false  or  iaoomplete  atadstics.  Not  long 
mfCfi  (in  18B4)  I  bad  occaFkm  to  gather  data 
from  tterj  diiliied  countr;  In  the  world 
vhile  prepariDg  an  article  on  auidde  for  the 
Kev  Yoik  UedictJ  Record;  and,  Bioce  Ur. 
Reevea  eipresdW  stat«s  that  his  ooncluBiona 
are  baaed  on  statieUcs  (be  does  not  Introdnce 
tbem,  hoverer,  in  his  pftper),  I  am  forced  to 
ooDolnde  that  bia  data  are  fal/e,  for  it  is 
not  probable — na;,  it  1b  impoesible — that  the 
geotlemeu  (the  majority  of  them  officials 
&nd  in  cbarfce  uf  morluaTj  staUe^ca),  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  from  whom 
I,  personnlij  and  throuf;b  oorreBpondeDce, 
derived  my  information  in  regard  to  the  sta- 
dstica  of  suicide,  could   have  unanimously 

It  is  not  my  purpose  l«  discuss  all  of  the 
propositions  in  which  I  differ  from  Hr. 
ReeTea;  I  will  content  tnyseU  with  one. 
And  yon  will  please  pardon  me  if,  instead  of 
introducinfc  my  tables  in  this  letter,  I  refer 
jfou  to  them  as  tb^  are  to  be  found  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  of 

August  17,  isee. 

Hr.  Reeree  says,  "  Tlw  theory  that  we 
bold  more  Btrongly  to  life  as  we  approach  its 
lURual  coDcluBton  is  contradtded  by  statis- 
tics, which  show  that  Ibe  last  half  of  life 
exbibita  a  great  mcrease  in  the  rate  uf  aui- 
^de."  Tbe  conclusion  here  advanced  is, 
■coording  to  my  obeerrations,  wholly  Incor- 
rect. According  to  Morselli,  Quetelet,  Usyr, 
■od  Wagner,  the  tendency  to  suicide  is  great- 
est at  maturily,  and  d<fTeaia,  after  msturity, 
with  mcreasing  age.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
great  disparity  between  the  number  of  the 
middle-aged  and  that  of  the  aged ;  yet,  when 
.  tbe  proportion  is  propei4y  arranged  and  the 
correct  average  found,  It  will  be  observed  that 
tbe  s)>eve  coucIu^od  holds  good  throughout 
tbe  civilized  world.  Id  a  list  of  a  tbonsaud 
suicides  (I  have  forty-seven  ^mQar  liats, 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  the  groupa  of  suicides  range  in  num- 
ber from  two  hundred  to  five  tbousaud,  and 
tbe  periods  of  time  embraced  from  five  to 
twenty  years)  occurring  in  oue  locality  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  tea  years,  tbe  grealeet 
numtMT  is  between  tbe  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty  years;  after  forty  there  is  a  marked 
decrease.  I  tUnk  that  Jlorselll's  average  of 
greatest  frequency  for  the  entire  world  would 


be   slightly   abore   mine   (forty.two  jeais), 

frobably  forty-Sve  years.  This  is  about  what 
make  it  from  bis  tables.  Aooording  to  my 
tables,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tendency 
to  Buicide  from  fourteen  yean  up  to  and 
sUfibtly  beyond  forty  years,  and  then  a  cor- 
responding decrease  m  this  lendent^  as  in- 
dividuals grow  older.  Jauia  Wcu,  Jft. 
OwnnBOBO,  Kr.,  Ant  S,  ISn. 


EARIT  PBODUCnOS  OP  ALCOHOL. 
Editor  Ftvlar  &tau>  MohOUm  ! 

Sia :  Prof.  ChsrleB  E.  Fellew's  articles  on 
The  History  of  Aloohol  in  your  issues  of 
June  and  July  are  very  interesting  and  at- 
tract by  the  amusing  illustrations. 

Allow  me  10  point  out  that  the  figures  of 
alembica  aecribed  to  an  edition  of  the  writ- 
iogs  of  Geber,  the  Arabian  physician  of  the 
dgbth  oentnry,  are  from  the  spurious  works 
of  this  author.  Berthelot  has  shown  that 
the  treatises  ascribed  to  Oeber,  which  were 
published  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  fraudulent,  and 
that  the  genuine  writioga  of  the  Arabian 
contain  far  less  chemical  knowledge  than  Is 
usually  attributed  to  him.  Prof.  Peltew  is 
right  in  stating  that  the  distillation  of  wine 
is  firat  mentioned  by  Albuca^  a  Spanish 
physician,  who  died  in  1 107.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  first  definite  recipe  for  pre- 
paring alcohol  occurs  In  the  Book  of  Fires, 
by  Marcus  Gnecus,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  in  this  the  volatile  liquid  is  called 
aqua  ardent.     Very  truly  yours, 


A  CORRECTION. 
AACor  Fbpular  Bmtnet  MmOit  ; 

Sib:  I  wieb  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
paragraph  under  the  head  of  a  Biograpliical 
Sketch  of  William  WUUams  Hatber,  pub- 
lished in  your  journal  of  August,  1B96,  on 
page  CDS,  in  which  a  citation  la  made  from 
an  article  by  Cbarlea  Whittlesey  upon  tbe 
personality  of  the  first  geologic  survey  of 
Ohio.  This  article  I  have  never  seen,  but 
tbe  statement  bi  regard  lo  my  association 
with  Prot.  Mather  Is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts. 

In  the  spring  of  I8SB  I  went  to  Chilli- 
oothe,  and  entered  in  tbe  land  office  seven- 
teen thoosand  five  hundred  acres  of  coal  and 
iron  lands  b  Jackson  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties.   These  lands  were  purchased  for  some 
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fentlemen  in  AltMUiT,  Jersey  Ci^,  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  m  which  Prof.  Uather,  Mr. 
Bri^s,  and  myself  ihired.  Ttese  laads 
were  known  to  be  onderlaid  bj  ooal  and  to 
be  within  the  Kmit  of  the  ptoductire  iron 
belt  of  ihat  part  of  the  oountry,  tieiDK  sub- 
seqnmtlj  the  great  resource  in  the  eetabllsh- 
■nent  of  the  city  of  Ironton.  Bubseqaently, 
and  after  the  suspension  of  the  Ohio  snrrej, 
Prof.  Mather  did  porcluM  a  tnot  of  laud 
apaa  whkh  he  establiahed  a  furnace.    In 


this  Tentare  Prof.  Vitchell,  the 
of  fflndlinati,  was  aaaodated  with 
Htther.  I  nerer  had  any  intraem 
praject  in  any  way,  and  when  sellii 
lanilg  to  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the 
which  founded  Ircotim,  I  refni«d  to 
any  oonnection  whaterer  with  the  bu 
enterprise,  preferring  to  part  with  my 
eity  for  a  mode(«te  price  rather  tlutn  i 
connected  with  any  bnniwBB  operation. 
Very  tnilj  yonrs.       Jambs  Hu 


HdttoK's  Sa*I*. 


"CBBiaTIAS  8CISSCB"  ADD  SCISNOS. 

IT  Beems  aa  if  every  age  must  bave 
iU  fad,  and  perhaps  we  should 
Qot  disquiet  ourselves  too  much 
about  it.  LoDg  ago  the  question  was 
asbed  vrhy  the  heathen  raged  and 
the  people  imagined  a  vain  thing. 
The  question,  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it,  is  equally  pertinent  to-day; 
and  the  answer  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest is,  because  they  like  it  It  is 
very  sweet  to  the  unregenerate  mind 
to  be  able,  or  seem  to  be  able,  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  facts.  Just  as  there 
are  persons  so  constituted  morally 
ihat  they  are  unable  to  conceive  of 
liberty  except  as  defiance  of  law, 
and  who,  therefore,  when  they  want 
to  feel  particularly  free,  resort  to 
disorderly  conduct  of  one  kind  or 
auolher,  so  there  are  those — in  much 
greater  number— to  vrhom  natural 
law  seems  an  intellectual  tyranny 
from  which  any  escape  is  welcome. 
This  we  lake  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
so-called  "Christian  science,"  a  de- 
lusion which  to-day  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  intellects  of  thousands  of 
presumably  sane  and  well-meaning 
persons. 

The  great  beauty  and  merit  of 
Christian  science  in  the  eyes  of  its 
devotees  is  that  it  affirms  the  thing 
that  is  not  and  denies  the  thing  that 
is.    It  has  to  make  grudging  conces- 


sions to  the  law  of  gravitation  and  a 
few  other  primary  conditions  of  ex- 
istence. Id  a  kind  of  a  way  it  admits 
that  certain  injuries  to  the  bodily 
frame  may  impair  activity  and  even 
destroy  life.  That  a  man  can  not 
walk  without  legs  or  do  much  useful 
thinking  without  his  head  are  propo- 
sitions which  it  has  not  yet  seen  Us 
way  to  combat;  but  it  takes  its  re- 
venge on  the  system  of  visible  things 
by  coroprebensive  denials  in  a  host 
of  matters  only  a  little  less  indta- 
putable.  It  scomfolly  refuses  to 
recognize  pain  or  functional  irregu- 
larities of  any  bind.  Fevers,  indi- 
gestions, inflammations,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  maladies  which  chal- 
lenge the  physician's  art  have  no 
foundation  in  reality,  and  only  need 
to  be  suitably  ignored  in  order  to  be 
put  to  flight  If  Job  of  old  could 
only  have  planted  himself  at  the 
CbriBtiaip-science  point  of  view,  he 
could  have  got  rid  of  bis  boils 
in  short  order,  and  perhaps  saved 
himself  from  the  interminable  and 
not  overcheerful  diaoourses  of  his 
friends-  The  great  remedy,  as  rec- 
ommended to-day  in  Christian  sci- 
ence circles,  is  not  to  think  about 
theee  things  at  all,  and  in  case  you 
can  not  think  hard  enough,  to  send 
for  a  Christian-science  adept  to  help 
you-     The  adept   will   then,   with 
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cheerful  and  enthusiastic  mendacity, 
inform  70U  that  you  haven't  any 
pain,  that  you  havent  any  boils,  that 
yoti  haven't  any  rheumatism  or 
sciatica,  or  whatever  it  may  he ;  and 
if  yon  should  point  ruefully  to  the 
a^cted  part,  will  exclaim:  "Why, 
that  isn't  you;  that's  a  mere  mass 
of  matter — soulless  matter— and  you 
are  a  soul,  a  spirit.  You  ought  to 
rule  your  matter  and  not  let  your 
matter  rule  yon."  This  is  a  point 
the  proceedings  at  which  the  futh  of 
the  sufferer  is  sometimes  severely 
tried.  Cases  have  been  known  in 
which,  hreaking  into  language  nei' 
tfaer  wholly  Christian  nor  rigorously 
scientific,  the  patient  has  demanded 
to  know  why,  if  that  wasn't  him — 
even  grammar  may  he  sacriflced  in 
these  emergencies — he  should  be  en- 
during such  abominable  tortures  on 
account  of  it;  and  up  to  date  the 
satisfactory  answer  of  Christian  sci- 
ence to  that  particular  question  has 
not  been  formulated. 

Give  people  a  fad,  however,  that 
they  thoroughly  enjoy  and  they  will 
make  great  sacrifices  for  it,  looking 
pleasant  under  circumstances  which 
would  test  the  good  humor  even  of  a 
Mark  Tapley.  Here  is  where  the 
Christian  sdentists  may  sometimes 
score;  for  good  spirits  are  certainly 
both  a  prophylactic  and  a  remedial 
agency  of  no  mean  Tolue  in  various 
physical  troubles.  This  is  the  one 
grain  of  truth  in  their  bushel  of  non- 
sense. On  the  other  hand,  they  do 
widespread  and  serious  moral  mis- 
chief by  promoting  the  bad  habit  of 
ignoring  facts.  We  have  heard  of 
the  case  of  a  Christian -science  prac- 
titioner who,  called  in  to  see  a  child 
whose  head  was  covered  with  a  her- 
petic eruption,  declared,  while  look- 
ing steadily  at  the  h^^,  that  she 
could  not  see  any  eruption.  A  littie 
girl  who  by  accident  had  cut  her 
hand  at  school  somewhat  objected  to 
having  it  bound  up  by  the  teacher. 


giving  as  her  reason  that  her  parents 
were  "Christian  science."  It  cer- 
tainly is  lamentable  that,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  influences  which  tend 
to  weaken  the  sense  for  truth  and 
fact,  there  should  have  sprung  up 
a  so-called  religious  society  which 
places  a  willful  blindness  to  fact  at 
the  foundation  of  its  creed  and  prac- 
tice. Surely  that  kind  of  tiling  does 
not  need  encouragement  or  cultiva- 

Meantime,  Wisdom  is  crying 
aloud.  Science  has  revealed  itself 
as  the  helper  and  guide  of  mankind, 
and,  in  reply  to  all  questioning  of 
its  claims,  points  to  the  works  it  has 
wrought  "They  are  they,"  it  may 
say,  "  which  testify  of  me."  The  es- 
sential and  peculiar  mark  of  science 
is  that  it  ignores  no  fact  "Hold 
thou  the  fact  I"  might  he  taken  for 
its  motto.  It  holds  the  fact,  it 
wrestles  vrith  it  till  it  yields  a  bless- 
ing. The  individual  scientific  think- 
er, honest  thotigh  he  be,  may  ignore 
a  fact,  may  turn  aside  from  evidence 
tliat  ought  to  command  liis  atten- 
tion; but,  in  so  far  as  he  does  this, 
be  is  unfaithful  to  the  mandate  of 
Science.  The  fact  however,  abides; 
and  Science,  through  some  other  of 
her  servants,  or  perhaps  later  through 
this  very  one,  will  take  it  up  and 
make  it  yield  its  meaning.  Science 
has  all  truth  for  its  domain,  and  for 
that  reason  there  can  be  but  one 
science.  To  apply  to  science  such 
an  epithet  as  "Christian"  involves 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  what 
science  is.  Science  can  do  no  more 
than  investigate  all  truth,  nor  can 
it,  consistently  with  its  essential  na- 
ture, do  less.  ' 

In  the  matter,  however,  of  reliev- 
ing human  sufferingand  prolonging 
human  life,  what  is  the  record?  The 
record  is  that  since  science  obtained 
a  secure  footing  in  the  world  it  has 
l>een  steadily  making  better  condi- 
tions of  life  for  mankind ;  that  it  has 
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almost  extirpatefl  certain  diseases  and 
g^reatl;  mitigated  the  virulence  of 
others;  that  its  prophylactic  methods 
in  r^^ard  to  epidemics  that  used  peri- 
odically to  scourge  the  most  civilized 
nations  u«  of  proved  and  signal 
efficacy;  and  that  l^  the  use  of  an- 
aesthetics and  antiseptics  it  has  as- 
suaged an  absolutely  incalculable 
amount  of  human  anguish.  A  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Nineteeoth 
Ootury,  describing  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  surgery  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  quotes  an  account  given 
by  a  distinguished  physician  of  his 
own  experiences  in  undergoing  a 
surgical  operation  before  the  days  of 
anaesthesia  The  passage  is  a  painful 
one,  but  we  shall  be  pardoned,  we 
hope,  for  reproducing  it,  as  it  is  very 
pertinent  to  the  occasion: 

"  Of  the  agony  occasioned  I  will 
say  nothing.  Suffering  so  great  as  I 
underwent  can  not  be  expressed  in 
words,  and  thus  fortunately  can  not 
be  recalled.  The  particular  pangs 
are  now  forgotten;  but  the  black 
whirlwind  of  emoUon,  the  horror 
of  great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of 
desertion  by  God  and  man,  border- 
ing close  upon  despair,  which  swept 
through  my  mind  and  overwhelmed 
my  heart,  I  can  never  forget,  how- 
ever gladly  I  would  do  so.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore the  days  of  ansesthesia  a  patient 
preparing  for  an  operation  was  like 
a  condemned  criminal  preparing  for 
execution.  He  counted  the  days  till 
the  appointed  day  came.  He  counted 
the  hours  of  that  day  till  the  appointed 
hour  came.  Ee  listened  for  the  echo 
on  the  street  of  the  surgeon's  car- 
riage. He  watched  for  his  pull  at 
the  door-l>ell;  for  his  foot  on  the 
stairs;  for  his  step  in  the  room;  for 
the  production  of  his  dreaded  instru- 
ments; for  his  few  grave  words  and 
his  last  preparations  before  begin- 
ning. And  then  he  surrendered  his 
liberty  and,  revolting  at  the  neces- 
sity, submitted  to  be  held  or  hound 


and  helplessly  gave  himself  ap  to 
the  cruel  knife." 

Lees  than  fifty  years  ago  these 
were  daily  experiences;  and  wheooe 
did  relief  oomeT  From  any  hocus- 
pocus  speculations  apon  mind  and 
matter  t  From  any  looking  away 
from  phenomena  and  trying  to  dis- 
believe them  out  of  existence?  Na 
but  from  assuming  the  reality  of 
phenomena,  and  bringing  a  material 
agent  to  bear  on  a  physical  condi- 
tion. True,  theological  objections 
were  raised  to  this  new  and  most 
beneficent  extension  of  medical  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  would  have  taken  more 
theology  than  was  contained  in  all 
the  catechisms  to  make  the  world 
renounce  the  new  hope  thus  ten- 
dered to  it  And  now,  if  further 
prograa  is  desired,  can  any  sane  and 
honest  man  doubt  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  to  be  soughtl  What  sci- 
ence has  done  is  b'ut  an  earnest  of 
what  it  will  yet  do.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  patient  following  out  of 
her  methods— the  first  of  which  is  a 
careful  measuring  and  recognition 
of  facts  as  they  are — in  order  to 
reach  forward  to  all  possible  good. 
We  can  only  trust  that  many  mindi 
now  entangled  with  "  Christian  sci- 
ence" will  work  their  way  to  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  true  science. 
If  they  do,  they  will  gain  a  sense  of 
intellectual  emancipation  such  as 
they  never  before  experienced;  they 
will  know  also  of  the  doctrine  that 
its  foundations  are  in  the  truth  of 
things,  and  that  its  mission  is  the 
healing  and  regeneration  of  the  hn- 


TES  WOSLD  AS  IT  IB. 

In  these  bright  sammer  days, 
when  most  of  us  get  glimpses  of  nt- 
ral  scenery  and  not  a  few  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  it  for  days  and  weeks 
together,  it  would  be  fitting  if  ve 
were   oocasjonally   to   refiect  how 
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(ronderfull;  this  world  which  we 
Bud  so  beautiful  baa  become  adapted 
b>  OS  and  we  to  it.    We  are  too  much 
Bocustomed  to  take  the  world  aa  it 
actually  ezistB  for  granted  aa  aome- 
thin^  that  always  haa  been  and  that 
always  will  be.    We  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  the  whole  human  period  ia 
hat  as  a  narrow  fringe  upon  the  vaat 
apace  of  geologic  time,  and  that  the 
world  before  the  advent  of  man  was 
a  very  different  world  from  that  in 
which  we  live.    We  talk  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  of  the  primeval  for- 
eat,  but  to  the  geologist  the  hills  are 
not  everlasting  and  the  forest  is  but 
a  creation  of  yesterday.    The  poet 
Teanyson  has  caught  the  true  geo- 
logical standpoint  in  the  following 
fine  verses  of  In  Memoriam : 
There  roll!  the  deep  whete  gT««  the  tree. 
O  £Krtli,  what  changes  thou  hut  Men  I 
There,  vhere  the  long  street  roan,  hith  been 
The  etUlneaa  of  the  eeatre]  >e*. 
The  hille  are  Bbadowg,  and  the;  floir 
From  fbnn  to  form,  and  nothing  itauda ; 
Thej  melt  like  mlat,  the  Bolld  lands, 
Like  clouds  the;  shape  ^DiBelTea  and  go. 

The  earth,  which  we  find  to-day 
bright  with  varied  hues,  vocal  with 
innumerable  sounds,  rich  in  fruits 
and  fragrant  with  odors,  lay  for  an 
almost  incalculable  period  of  time 
destitute,  or  all  but  destitute,  of  color, 
aonndless  save  for  the  noise  of  wave 
and  tempest,  and  with  no  promise  as 
yet  of  the  rich  profusion  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  forms  that  now  di- 
versify its  surface  and  fill  it  with  the 
thrill  and  manifold  aclivities  of  life. 
We  often  speak  of  man  as  ''  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages,"  but  not  often,  prob- 
ably, do  we  pause  to  realize  the  sig- 
niftcance  of  the  word.  We  talk  of 
evolution,  but  seldom  make  any  due 
effort  to  grasp  the  plenitude  and 
grandeur  of  the  thought.  These 
senses  of  which  we  have  the  use,  and 
each  of  which  brings  a  different  world 
within  our  ken,  whence  are  they  ) 
It  seems  so  natural  to  see ;  it  seems 


BO  natural  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  smell, 
to  taste,  that  we  foi^t  through  what 
slow  processes,  by  what  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  slight  accretions 
and  delicate  modifications  these  won- 
derful channels  of  knowledge  and 
senaation  have  been  made  for  us. 
We  go  ^ck  through  the  ages  and 
we  come  to  a  sightless,  voiceless 
world.  For  a  period  probably  as 
long  aa  all  the  rest  of  geological 
time  the  only  forms  of  life  were  pro- 
toEoa.  Bight  was  developed  among 
the  wonderful  crustaceans  of  the  Si- 
lurian period,  but  aa  yet  there  were 
no  organs  of  hearing.  The  first 
stridulstion  of  an  insect  wing  was 
heard  (if  it  was  heard)  in  the  Devo- 
nian age,  the  birth  i^poch  of  the  first 
vertebrates,  fishes;  but  long  ages  had 
to  pass  before  the  first  bee  bummed 
over  a  flower  or  the  first  butterfiy 
fluttered  its  wings  in  the  sunshine. 
There  were  no  flowers  in  the  Devo- 
nian age  nor  yet  in  the  ensuing  Car- 
boniferous, though  in  both  there  was 
a  mighty  vegetation. 

The  earliest  birds  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  period — the  classic  age  of 
reptiles.  They  were  not  songsters, 
however — far  from  it;  nor  were  they 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  for  they  had 
strong  points  of  affinity  with  the 
reptile  tribe  from  which  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  they  were  developed. 
It  was  not  till  well  into  the  Tertiary 
period  that  birds  as  we  know  them 
b^an  to  trill  and  twitter  in  the 
woods.  It  was  in  the  same  period 
that  the  mammals  began  to  take 
masterful  possession  of  the  earth. 
The  earliest  mammalian  forms  were 
not  the  perfect  organisms  as  regards 
form  or  activity  with  which  tiie 
modem  world  is  familiar,  and  many 
of  them  had  but  a  comparatively 
short  existence.  In  the  Tertiary  pe- 
riod, however,  there  was  a  vast  out- 
break of  insect,  bird,  and  mammalian 
life,  and  now  began  in  earnest  the 
struggle  for  existence— that  straggle 
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which  has  carried  existing  forma  of 
life  to  to  high  a  poiot  of  perfec- 
tion. 

In  the  Quatemar;  period  appears 
man.  Whence?  How)  Theeeare 
questions  which  it  is  impomible  not 
to  ask,  but  for  satisfsciory  answers 
to  which  we  may  have  to  wail  a 
long  time.  All  analogy  leads  us  to 
belieTe  that  man  was  developed  from 
some  humbler  form  of  life.  Upon 
-'  him  was  bestowed  the  great  and 
unique  gift  of  a  superior  thinking 
faculty,  the  material  organ  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  his  brain.  Han 
"looks  before  and  after,"  and  if  he 
also  "sighs  for  what  is  not,"  that  too 
is  a  notable  mark  of  hia  superiority. 
Other  animals  learn  from  experi- 
ence, but  to  man  it  is  given  some- 
times to  anticipate  experience.  He 
sees  things  in  their  relations,  and  a 
relation  becomes  to  him  as  real  as 
the  thing  itself.  His  thought  is, 
therefore,  compared  with  the  thought 
—if  we  may  so  characterize  it— of 
the  nearest  to  him  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, like  a  higher  algebra  com- 
pared with  the  processes  of  a  very 
elementary  arithmetic.  His  senses 
are  not  in  general  keener  than  thoee 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  latter, 
indeed,  often  surpass  him  in  thb  re- 
spect, but  what  he  sees  or  hears  is  for 
practical  purposes  increased  a  hun- 
dredfold by  what  he  is  able  to  infer 
therefrom.  He  knows  what  to  look 
for  over  a  wide  range  of  possible 
phenomena,  and  separates  the  sig- 
nificant from  the  insignificant 

So  equipped,  the  human  race  has 
entered  upon  a  world  already  pre- 
pared in  a  wonderful  manner  for  its 
habitation.  Many  were  the  struggles 
it  had  to  endure  in  the  early  ages; 
but  society  was  formed,  and  man,  by 
the  aid  of  his  fellow-man,  triumphed 
over  all  his  foes— triumphed,  at  least, 
sufficiently  to  perpetuate  his  race  and 
band  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration a.  slowly  bettering  inherit- 


ance. And  now,  in  these  later  days, 
the  human  individoal  in  a  civilixed 
land  can  look  forth  on  scenes  of 
peace  and  plenty  and  beauty.  In  this 
advanced  stage  of  the  physical  world 
the  song  of  the  bird,  the  ham  of  the 
bee,  the  gleam  of  the  fltefly,  the  col- 
ors and  odors  of  flowers,  the  golden 
ripple  of  the  cornfields,  the  tints  and 
flavors  of  autumn  froits,  are  his  rich- 
ly to  enjoy.  He  gazes  at  the  cloudy 
at  the  stars,  at  the  brimming  tide  of 
the  ocean,  with  thoughts  that  have 
been  widened  and  strengthened  by 
the  mental  efforts  of  a  thousand  bur- 
ied generations.  If  there  is  any  duty, 
therefore,  that  is  incumbent  on  the 
man  of  to-day  it  is  to  know  some- 
thing by  his  own  efforts  of  the  won- 
derful and  beautiful  world  in  which 
be  has  so  great  an  inheritance.  Not 
without  feelings  of  love  should  he 
gaze  on  the  landscapes  which  the  la- 
bors of  hb  forefathers  have  helped 
to  make  beautiful ;  and  not  without 
feelings  of  reverent  interest  should  . 
he  regard  the  daily  play  of  natural 
forces  in  the  world  around  him.  We 
should  all  be  stodenta  in  our  way ;  it 
may  not  be  much  that  we  can  do, 
but  some  little  plot  or  comer  of  the 
great  field  of  knowledge  we  should 
religiously  till,  that  we  may  add,  if 
not  a  sheaf,  at  least  a  blade  to  the 
harvests  which  the  workers  are  brings 

Who  can  reflect,  however,  on  the 
beauty  and  harmonies  of  Nature 
without  remembering  that  human 
society  is  far  as  yet  from  having 
rescheditsperfectharmony!  Ifthere 
a  natural  landscape  tbere  is  also  a 
human  landscape;  and  here  the  blots 
are  many,  so  many  that  it  is  difiBcult 
not  to  be  discouraged  at  times,  even 
when  making  full  allowance  for  all 
the  good  that  society  has  realised  and 
represents.  The  man  of  strenuous 
mind  will  not,  however,  be  discour- 
aged. He  will  acknowledge  the  ex- 
isting evil,  and  will  patiently  seek 
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out  remedies  in  the  slorefaouse  of 
natural  knowledge.  Nature  duljin- 
terrof^ted  will  supplj  the  remedy. 
For  tiie  world  apart  from  man  she 
has  established  the  beneficent  law  of 
natural  selection;  for  man  also  she 
has  established  that  law,  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  human  being  she  has 
implanted,  as  an  adjunct  to  it.  the 
law  of  justice.  The  full  scope  of 
that  law  has  never  yet  been  ade- 
quately understood  by  any  human 
society ;  and  four  fifths  of  the  l^is- 
lative  tinkering  that  is  done  by  our 
politicians  springs  from  a  simple  ig- 
noring of  it.  We  wish  most  strong- 
ly that  every  man  of  science,  instead 
of   turning  away  from  politics  as 


something  most  alien  to  bis  studies, 
would  make  a  duty  of  askinif  him- 
self this  question:  What  light  do  my 
studies  throw  upon  the  questions,  or 
some  one  or  other  of  the  questions, 
that  are  now  most  debated  in  the 
political  world  t  It  may  be  that  the 
particular  facts  with  which  a  given 
man  of  science  deals  may  have  no 
visible  bearing  on  any  question  of 
the  day;  but  what  about  the  scien- 
tific methods  be  pursues— have  they 
no  bearing  t  We  are  convinced  that 
light  must  come  some  day  from  the 
direction  of  science.  It  is  for  the 
men  of  science  to  see  that  they  do 
not  fail  in  their  duty  in  this  most 
important  respect. 
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8PKCIAL  BOOKS. 
Ik  these  two  handsome  volumes*  the  distinguished  Director  General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  traverses  ground  once 
hot  with  subterranean  fires  but  long  since  cooled,  and  traverses,  too,  a  field 
in  science  formerly  heated  by  the  flj-ea  of  controversy  which  have  burned 
themselves  out  like  the  ancient  volcanoes.  Werner's  "geognosts,"  or  the 
Neptunists,  as  they  were  dubbed,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  maintained  the  aqueous  origin  of  basalt,  were  converted  or  silenced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  and  have  left  no  followers.  There  are 
no  more  Plutonists,  moreover,  for  all  geologists  are  of  that  stripe.  The 
author  has  designed  this  work  as  a  summary  of  what  has  now  been  ascer- 
tained regarding  the  former  voloanoes  of  the  British  Isles.  "The  subject," 
he  says,  "has  occupied  much  of  my  time  and  thought  all  through  life. 
Born  among  the  crags  that  mark  the  sites  of  some  of  these  volcanoes, 
I  was  led  in  my  boyhood  to  interest  myself  in  their  structure  and  his- 
tory. The  fascination  which  they  then  exercised  has  lasted  till  now, 
impelling  me  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  volcanic  records  all 
over  our  islands,  and  to  travd  into  the  volcanic  r^ons  of  Europe  and 
western  America  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  clearer  conceptions  of  the 
phenomena."  The  British  Isles  afford  a  large  and  varied  body  of  evidence 
r^arding  the  progress  of  volcanic  energy  in  former  ages.  The  geologic^ 
record  is  remarkably  complete  in  those  islands,  and  has  been  very  carefully 
studied.  The  position  of  Britain,  on  the  margin  of  a  great  ocean  basin,  is 
one  in  which  volcanic  action  is  apt  to  be  most  vigorous  and  continuous. 
Furthermore,  denudation  has  made  the  extensive  volcanic  record  of  this 
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re^oB  ful] J  BcoMsible  to  obeervatioo.  Th«  proofs  of  the  existence  of  old 
volcanoes  consist  in  part  of  the  lavas,  agglomerates,  breccias,  and  tu^ 
erupted  from  the  earth's  interior.  The  walls  of  the  oriflcee  throngfa  whic^ 
these  materials  have  reached  the  surface  are  also  to  be  foand,  bat  often 
more  enduring  tban  these  ia  the  column  of  hardened  material  filling  the 
once  belching  chimney  of  the  volcano.  Molten  material  that  does  not 
reach  the  surface  ia  often  intruded  from  below  into  vertical  fissures,  form- 
ing dikes,  or  spreads  out  in  horizontal  cavities,  forming  sillB  and  laccolites. 
Sir  Archibald  describes  all  these  kinds  of  evidence  in  bis  early  chapters, 
and  then  enters  upon  a  description  of  the  ancient  volcanic  localities  of 
Britain  in  the  order  of  the  geological  ages.  The  Lewiaian  gneiss  in  north- 
west Scotland  aflFords  glimpses  of  probable  volcanic  activity  at  the  -rerj 
beginning  of  geological  history,  aud  there  ia  other  similar  evidence  HnHng 
from  pre-Cambrian  times.  In  South  Wales  a  remarkably  varied  display 
of  British  Cambrian  volcanic  rocks  has  been  preserved.  Coming  to  Silu- 
rian time,  we  find  a  singularly  complete  volcanic  chronicle.  Id  Uerion^h- 
shire,  Pembrokeshire,  Caernarvonshire.  Anglesey,  the  lake  District,  and 
the  eastern  parts  of  Ireland  the  history  of  eruptions  \a  unmistakable. 
During  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period  groups  of  volcanoes  rose  in  long 
lines  from  the  waters  of  most  of  the  lakes,  and  threw  out  lava  and  ashes 
over  tracts  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent.  Only  the  earlier  half  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  was  productive  of  volcanoes  in  Britein,  but  vast 
remains  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  puys  and  plateaus  of  Scotland  and 
in  numerous  dikes,  sills,  and  bosses.  After  the  last  of  the  Palasoioic  erup- 
tions ages  of  quiescence  elapsed  before  volcanic  activity  recommenced  in 
Tertiary  U  me.  Bemains  of  Tertiary  volcanoes  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
isles  of  Skye  and  Mull  and  in  northeastern  Ireland.  In  sammariring  the 
studies  here  presented  our  author  calls  attention  to  the  distribution  of  the 
ancient  volcanic  eruptions  along  the  western  margin  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, thus  conforming  to  the  tendency  of  modern  volcanoes  to  range 
themselves  along  continental  borders.  From  ArcWean  time  to  the  Ter- 
tiary volcanic  activity  was  remarkably  persistent  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  British  examples  that  where  no  fissures  existed 
in  the  visible  part  of  the  earth's  crust  oommunicatiou  from  the  internal 
magma  to  the  surface  was  effected  in  hundreds  of  instances  by  explosions 
which  blew  out  an  orifice.  Besides  the  manner  in  which  the  vents  were 
formed,  the  kind  of  materials  ejected,  tiie  mode  of  closing  of  the  chimneys, 
and  the  manifestations  of  the  final  efforts  of  the  volcanic  force  are  all  to  be 
read  in  the  grand  chronicle  of  the  rocks.  Seven  colored  maps  and  nearly 
four  hundred  figures  illustrate  the  work. 

While  polar  auroras  may  be  classed  among  the  more  spectacular  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  they  do  not  force  themselves  upon  our  attention  as 
storms,  lightning,  shooting  stars,  and  eclipses  do.  They  have  been  stadied 
only  under  difficulties,  for  they  do  not  occur  frequently  in  temperate  re- 
gions as  lightning  does,  and  the  time  when  preparations  should  be  made  to 
observe  them  can  not  be  foretold  as  with  eclipses.  It  is  interesting  to  have 
laid  before  us,  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series, 
the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles.*    Much 
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of  the  popular  iBt«reet  which  auroras  have  aroused  is  due  to  the  varied  and 
often  changing  forms  that  the;  assume.  Their  protean  shapes  have  caused 
people  of  earlier  timee  to  see  in  them  blood;  flames,  armies  in  the  clash  of 
battle,  or  furiousl;  riding  Valkyries.  They  may  appear  as  faint  lights 
without  defined  shape;  if  more  distinct,  they  are  seen  to  have  the  form  of 
rays  converging  npon  some  point  in  the  sky,  or  of  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
fined arcs,  or  of  bands  which  fold  over  on  themselves  like  a  curtain,  and 
are  called  draped  auroras.  M.  Augot  describes  many  variations  of  these 
typical  shapes,  and  presents  plates  on  which  some  of  the  most  interesting 
are  depicted.  The  vertical  rays  of  which  most  auroras  seem  to  be  made  up 
move  both  horizontally  and  vertipally,  and  as  they  are  usually  in  constant 
motion  an  aurora  may  readily  change  from  one  typical  form  to  another. 
While  the  light  from  most  auioras  is  white,  the  rays  are  frequently  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  are  sometimes  red  at  the  lower  extremity  and  green  at 
the  upper.  The  nature  of  the  auroral  light  is  not  established,  althongh  the 
spectroscope  and  polariscope  indicate  that  it  is  emitted  by  luminous  gases. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  slight  mstliDg  or  crackling  sound  accompanies 
auroral  displays,  but  ova  author  finds  no  credible  evidence  of  any  odor. 
While  many  auroras  of  small  extent  appear  only  as  local  phenomena  in 
high  latitudes,  others  are  visible  to  wiUiin  twenty  degrees  of  the  equator. 
It  seems  to  be  usual  tor  an  aurora  australis  to  occur  simultaneously  with 
an  aurora  borealis,  notably  on  February  4. 1872,  when  the  globe,  with  the 
exception  of  an  equatorial  zone  of  about  forty  degrees,  was  enveloped  in 
polar  lights.  The  periodicity  of  auroras  has  been  studied  with  the  result 
of  establishing  a  diurnal  and  an  annual  period,  and  a  period  of  a  little 
more  than  eleven  years.  Less  exactly  determined  are  the  periods  of  about 
twenty-eight  days,  and  of  about  flfty-five  years  and  a  half.  Those  of 
twenty-eight  days  and  eleven  years  seem  to  connect  the  auroras  with 
son  spots.  The  rdations  of  the  aurora  with  meteorological  phenomena 
and  with  terrestrial  magnetism  have  also  been  investigated.  The  data 
obtained  from  researches  on  the  foregoing  questions  have  given  rise  to 
many  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  auroras.  Our  author  states  several  hy- 
poiheses  that  have  been  made  clearly  untenable  by  recent  advances  of 
knowledge.  One  of  these  is  the  idea  of  Hairan  that  auroras  occur  when 
the  earth  passes  through  the  cloud  of  matter  that  produces  the  sodiacal 
light,  some  of  this  matter  falling  into  our  atmosphere  and  becoming 
ignited.  The  reflection  of  sunlight  from  particles  of  ice  in  the  atmosphere 
is  another  cause  suggested,  and  still  another  regards  the  light  as  a  sort  of 
fluorescence.  Our  author  treats  with  more  respect,  although  positively 
rejecting  it,  the  theory  first  definitely  stated  by  Dalton,  that  the  light  is 
given  off  from  silent  electric  discharges  between  the  upper  and  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  these  discharges  being  conducted  through  ferru- 
ginous dust  falling  upon  the  earth  from  space.  He  gives  also  several  elec- 
tric theories,  among  which  lie  regards  that  of  Edlund  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Edlund  starts  from  the  phenomena  of  unipolar  induction — the 
production  of  currents  in  a  metallic  sheath  surrounding  a  magnet  when 
the  sheath  is  rapidly  revolved.  The  general  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  justify  regarding  the  earth  as  such  a  sheath.  Electricity,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  is  constantly  being  carried  by  molecules  of  air  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  it  accumulates  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
toms  to  the  ground  by  slow  discharges  which  produce  auroras.     U. 
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Asgot  cODclndea  witb  a  Btatement  of  the  idaosiUe  but  DDdenxmstixIile 
theory  recratl;  proposed  by  TJoterweger.  To  the  body  of  the  work  is  ap- 
pended a  Catalogue  of  the  Auroras  seeD  in  Europe  below  lathnde  SS^  from 
1700  to  1S90.  filling  ughty-eight  pages.  A  large  part  of  the  data  eoiploTed 
in  tbU  Toltime  were  gathered  in  Lapland  during  the  winter  of  1838-'39  bj 
the  expedition  on  board  Uie  Kecherche,  others  are  taken  from  Noiden- 
skiold'a  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  and  still  others  from  a  variety  of  eoansea 
which  the  author  indieatee.  The  book  will  go  far  toward  giving  the 
general  reader  clear  ideas  in  place  of  fragmentary  notaona. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


Tn  cTohitioa  of  qwcUl  Unw  of  caltsra 
ll  m  moat  inurastii^  atodr.  Tjlor's  Frimi- 
dn  CuHnte  ud  Earij  Bi*M>7  of  Muikutd 
hsTe  bMD  toUovcd  bj  ■  boat  of  booki  of  ■ 
gnwnl  or  ■  ipectal  kmd,  in  vhich  ilmost 
ercrrtiiiag  hu  b««n  "tcaMd."  Corioosl;, 
howerer,  them  ii  no  wriotu  work  apon  art 
erolntioD — onng  the  Mrm  ut  in  ita  wide 
•eiMe  to  huHode  aD  tb*  fin*  arts— Tjlor'a 
art*  of  fUatitrt.  The  book  btfon  na, 
whicb  ii  the  fourth  in  the  Anthropologi- 
cal Serica,  mdertahea  to  nod;  the  B^n- 
Dings  of  Art*  Dr.  QroaM  boldt  tbat  in 
modem  larages  we  maj  aafelj  bope  to  Bnd 
aimilar  crude  beginningi  to  thoM  made  bj 
primitive  man  long  ago.  He  denies  oar  rigfat 
to  dnw  tlloatiatioas  from  amoog  barbaioag 
or  cinUied  peoples,  and  inaiati  upon  taking 
tbem  from  eavagM  odIj.  In  marking  oat 
ealtnra  etagee,  be  empluultes  the  mode  of 
gaining  food  enppl;,  and  oonaidera  thoae 
peopiee  onlj  as  earagea — tfaturwUttr — who 
depend  upon  bnntiag  and  wild  food.  Tliere 
•re  reatlj  few euch  peoples:  the  Austraiiana, 
Andamanese,  Biuhmeo,  Fu^ians,  Botocndoa, 
and  Edlclmoa  are  about  all.  From  (bese  Dr. 
Qroaae  collecia  bia  eiamplea  of  primitiTe  an 
tonne.  Tbere  are  two  classee  of 
of  reet  (1.  e.,  plaeiic  and  fn^phic)  and 
motion  (L  e.,  the  dance,  poetrj,  and 
The  former  appear  to  begio  with 
tioD  and  personal  decoration,  bnt  real  repre- 
•enta^Te  art  also  begin*  earlj.  Tbe  arts  of 
ttie  dance,  poetry,  and  muilc  are  oauallj 
doeeljt  connected  In  saTage  life;  Not  onl; 
doee  Dr.  Oroaae  try  to  ahow  bow  the  larioas 
art  forma  began,  he  also  tries  to  tbow  bow 

•  The  Beflaulng*  of  Art.  Bj  Bnwt  Groeee. 
The  Antliropologlcal  Serls.  Hew  York  ;  D.  Ap- 
pMon  A  Co.,  ia>7.  Pp.  zlT  *  St,  llmo.  Price, 
tl.TD. 
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■odal  inflneneeof  arte,  nil  in  aaed  tbe 
ilrtkinglj  original  featorea  id  lite  worfc.  ne 
book  la  a  translation  froa  the  Qerman;  Ae 
tnuulator  Iiaa  dooe  Iiia  part  futbfollj.  n>e 
book  i«  peihape  the  beat  that  has  an  far  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Antliropological  Series. 

Fraf.  3\irr  has  not  imdertaken  to  BMke 
Ihia  book  *  a  perfect!?  balaaoed  bealin  hy 
glTingeach  part  of  his  (abject  just  tbe  prom- 
inence doe  to  ha  intrinmc  raloe.  He  In* 
made  a  book  for  a  special  porpoee — the  in- 
•tnictioa  of  papib  in  high  •eboots— and  lias 
proportioned  It  as  lie  ill  n  ma  best  fca-  that 
poipose.  He  bdierea  that  stratignphjeal 
geology  abooid  be,  for  the  most  part,  left  to 
a  more  advanced  stage  than  that  of  ttie  see- 
oodaiy  Bcliool,  and  so  lias  incloded  oolj  h* 
main  truths  tad  tone  examples  of  ib  eri- 
deoM  hem  But  with  stnetursl  and  dy- 
namical gecdogj,  Im  saja,  "  tbe  bodj  of  tecl 
Qeoeasarr  for  clemeniarr  tmdeiatanding  H 
not  so  great  ikor  so  diflkult  (o  gntp.  ne 
teadiings  of  these  trutiis  aie  Plnstrated  on 
ereiy  Iiand,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  tiiem  are 
already  familiar  to  tbe  pajdl  Ixfare  be  ea- 
ters upon  tbe  study.  They  deal  with  phe- 
nomena in  the  midst  of  which  we  dwell,  and 
henoe  should  l>ecome  a  part  of  the  mental 
poesemiong  of  erery  high-school  pupiL" 
Accordingly,  he  devotes  about  tliree  fifth* 
of  the  volume  to  the  dynamic  aide  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  a  hundred  pages  to  stnw- 
torat  geology,  leaving  also  a  hundred  for 
tlie  stratigraphicai  division.  In  the  strao- 
tural  portion  he  ^ves  moat  attention  to 
describing  the  minerals  and  rocks  tbat 
occur  extensiTely  in  the  earth's  emst,  end 

•  BlomenlarT  Qeology.  Br  Balph  B.  'nrr. 
New  Toik  :  The  y-™-"'-"  Co.  Pp.  M^  Una. 
Price,  SIKI. 
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by  the  om  of  rimple  luiRatgs  ind  manj 
photo-«ngT«Tli]gi  of  well'SelecMd  ■pocinieiii 
be  makM  their  natnra  ramiibbly  cletr.  In 
tba  djnamical  diTlaion  the  prooniei  of 
weathering,  enalMi,  dqradtiod,  Hrttific*- 
tioo,  nwtKiiorphifm,  and  the  foniMtlon  of 
moontaiiu,  Tolcanoea,  etc,  u«  made  deer  by 
the  ume  meaiu.  The  atntignphioal  dtvi- 
aion  probtbty  ccataitu  m  tnacb  material  aa 
the  pupil  is  liliely  to  asaimilate.  It  opens 
with  an  eiplanatoiy  chapter  on  the  naes  ef 
fowila,  thm  the  Idnd  of  life  that  prevailed 
in  each  geologic  age  Is  deecrilMd  with  the 
•id  of  Ggurea  of  foaails  and  ideel  landscapes 
of  the  lOTeral  ages,  and  the  account  oloua 
irith  an  onillne  of  the  ebanging  geographj 
of  the  United  States  from  Arcbeuui  to  Ceno- 
vAn  time.  Tbrongbout  the  work  the  author 
is  carefnl  to  diatingulah  important  doctrines 
that  are  prored  from  those  that  remain  hy- 
potlietical.  The  volume  is  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  and  containa  two  hundred  and 
rixtyeigbt  figures  and  tweDty-five  plates,  in- 
chiding  a  colored  geidoglcKl  map  of  the 
United  States. 

Hia  TariouB  InTestigationB  and  wrltiogs, 
extending  over  a  term  of  jean,  have  well 
equipped  FroL  Itrad  C.  JhuuB  with  ma- 
tarial  for  making  a  book  on  the  North 
American  gladecs.*  In  the  volame  which 
he  has  recently  put  forth  he  not  ntij  enu- 
merates and  deecribes  the  gladers  of  this 
eontiiient  that  have  been  explored,  bat  he 
also  eiplains  the  theory  and  depicts  the  bebav- 
ioT  of  these  solid  rivers,  so  that  the  reader 
ontrained  b  science  may  follow  him.  The 
^dera  of  the  Alps,  being  in  a  region  that 
is  sniTounded  on  all  sides  by  tbiokly  popn- 
lated  comitries,  have  been  the  most  studied. 
Bnt  ProL  RusseU  p<^ts  out  that  "North 
Amttiea  offers  more  favorable  oouditions  for 
the  study  of  existing  glaciers  and  of  the  teo- 
ends  of  andent  loe  sheets  than  any  other 
CMitiDetit.  Of  each  of  the  three  leading 
9pee  of  gladers  thus  far  recognised — name- 
ly, (he  Alpine,  Piedmont,  and  continental — 
North  Auwiica  furnishes  magnificent  exam- 
ples." After  describing  the  gladeni  of  each 
locality  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  Uouniains 
r  author  discueaes  the  cli- 


matic changes  Indicated  by  the  glaciers  of 
North  America  and  the  evidence  that  the 
great  loe  sheets  are  retreating.  The  how 
and  why  of  glacier  movement,  and  the  life 
history  of  a  glader,  form  the  subjects  of  the 
two  elating  chapters.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  twenty-two  plates  and  ten  amaller 

"There  Is  perhaps  little  that  need  be 
said  prefatory  to  a  work  of  this  charac- 
ter," say  the  authors  of  a  volume  of  prob- 
lems, and  for  the  same  teaaon  a  desciiption 
of  the  work  can  not  be  long.*  The  authors 
have  prepared  It  io  the  belief  that  any  text 
in  physics  needs  to  be  giqiplemented  by 
problem  work  in  considerable  variety.  An 
introducllini  contains  the  tables  of  physical 
constants  required  in  working  the  problems, 
while  tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  etc.,  and  a 
list  of  aniwers  appear  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ame.  The  use  of  directed  quantities,  graphic 
methods,  averages,  and  ^tproximations  Is 
briefly  set  forth  in  several  pieUmiuaiy  chap- 
ten.  The  problems  sre  divided  among  the 
subjects  of  meohanios,  solids,  the  behavior 
of  liquids  and  gasea,  heat,  electridty,  mag- 
netism, sound,  and  lighL  A  few  problems 
have  been  Inserted  which  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily worked  by  other  than  oalcnlns 
methoda,  while  here  and  there  graphic 
methods  have  been  suggested  tbat  may  be 
profitably  extended  by  the  student.  Oco- 
ucnal  queetionB  not  requiring  nomerical  an- 
swers have  been  asked. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Anierican  His- 
tory 8eriM  deals  with  a  period  of  growth. 
Between  1611  and  ISSS  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  Inta^ased  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Tlorida,  Texas,  and  OregcD.f  The 
populadon  of  the  older  States,  pushing 
toward  the  west  and  soalhwest,  made  set- 
tlements and  orgsnlied  commonitles  b  the 
hitherto  unorganiied  territories.  In  this 
task  they  were  largely  re-enforced  by  immi- 
granta  from  Europe.  It  was  a  period  also 
of  the  growth  of  pent-up  forces,  which  later 
produced  the   outbreak  of   the   dvll  war. 


*  ProUems  and  Qnestions  la  Phjslca.  Br 
Cborlca  P.  Uatthews  and  John  Sbearer.  New 
York  :  The  Hscmlllan  Campany.  Pp.  HT,  Bvo. 
Prhs.  %IM. 
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Tb*  qneatioD  ta  to  tb«  polh^  of  ■  Uiuiad 
StatM  Bank  ud  Dim  of  Um  rigbt  of  • 
StBta  to  nnllU;  a  Fedsral  Uw  wcf«  MttM 
in  UJl  pttiod.  Bat  the  BUTCiy  qnaatian 
«nl7  grew  man  preubig,  the  M*ec*I  U- 
t«npt«  (o  sdjntt  It  an  proting  iiMSectix. 
Prof.  Bturgt—  hu  gtrcn  oi  &  hblory  of  pub- 
He  afftin  in  tbii  period  diawa  frooi  ueigliia] 
Kuiw*.  Be  bu  made  a  apedal  effort  to 
■ban  tb«  biaa  of  pKJndloe  and  precoDcep- 
(kna,  to  refrain  from  glorifying  lawleaaneaa 
in  bebaU  of  whaterer  opinion  it  vaa  com- 
ndtted,  and  to  credH  men  and  conmunitiea 
wiUi  vli*t«Ter  of  Integrity  and  (iooeri^  the; 
aotnallj  poaeeeaed,  instead  of  rating  them 
aa  goda  or  demoti*,  aocordiog  to  tbeir  pod- 
tlon  on  aome  me  qncatioD.  Our  author  Iiaa 
confliMd  himself  to  tfaoae  erenta  wbicb,  In 
bb  opinioo,  are  aignifioant  of  oni  progreaa  in 
political  dTiliiatioo,  and  he  liaa  hinted  to  ao 
treat  them  as  to  remoTe  tbe  traoee  of  mis- 
uaderitanding  l>et«een  the  North  and  the 
South  which  alill  linger.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt  to  do  this  b.r  oooceding  that  tbe  South 
was  as  much  rigbt  as  the  Kortli,  but  takes 
tlie  portion  that  the  South  waa  in  error  In 
eeoession  and  rebeilion,  and  must  acknowl- 
edge its  error  ttefore  complete  natlcmal  ooi^ 
ifialitj  can  be  eatabUshed.  The  Tolame  coo- 
tains  Ave  maps,  table*  of  eleclcral  votea  in 
detail,  of  cabinet  officers,  of  chron<dogT,  of 
bibliographj,  and  a  full  index. 

&aoe  the  days  when  Ttedficld  and  Eapt 
and  Ferrel  struggled  with  the  larger  theoret- 
ical question*  of  winds  and  stonns  tbe  ad- 
Tsnoe  of  the  adence  of  meteorologj  haa  been 
remarkable.  Its  practical  applicationa  bare 
not  la^ed  behind,  tMing,  in  (act,  the  chief 
motiTe  for  the  support  tbat  has  been  ^en 
to  the  study  of  the  science.  Until  lately 
little  has  been  done  toward  populariiiog  the 
knowledge  that  has  been  gained  in  this  field. 
In  a  book  now  before  us  Dr.  W(^do,  formerly 
a  profesaor  in  the  United  Sutaa  Signal  Serv- 
ice, has  undertaken  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
sdence  in  simple  form.*  Tbe  first  of  the 
meteorological  elemeDts  that  he  treau  is 
temperalnre.  Be  telle  how  the  atmuephere 
gets  its  heat  and  how  temperatures  Tary  in 
differoit  places  and  at  different  times.    Tbia 


chapter  la  illuatrmted  hy  many  charts  < 
whiefa  tbe  average  and  tbe  eitre 
tnies  of  tk*  earth's  surface  ai 
The  Tariatfam  and  dktribDtioo  of 
are  almilariy  tivated,  and  a  brif 
of  winda  naturally  follows.  The  anther  eoa- 
siders  tbe  moiMure  of  the  atmoepbere  with 
refereoce  to  IhiM  atepa  in  the  cycle  that  it 
pasaes  tbivo^i — as  fiatriboted  tbroagh  the 
air  whether  inTialble  or  in  cJond  and  fog,  aa 
precipitated,  and  aa  taken  up  again  from  th« 
earth  bj  enpontion.  After  briefly  calling 
atlention  to  ame  optical  and  elecBioal  pfae- 
Domena,  the  authw  retnnu  to  moremaita  ol 
the  air,  dsstribing  flrtt  tha  larger  dttok- 
tory  morenenta,  tbeo  the  •eoondaiy  dicola- 
tloa  in  tbe  form  of  cyclones  and  local  and 
miaceUaiwaiia  winda.  There  is  a  chapter  ca 
weather  predietiana — the  part  of  mMeorol- 
ogT  bsTing  most  popular  interest — and  cme 
OD  dimale  in  general,  which  Is  followed  by 
an  extended  analyd*  of  the  cUmale  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  book  it  snitaUe  for  ssa 
as  a  teit-tMok  or  for  general  reading.  Its 
mechanical  form  is  attractire,  and  It  Is  iDa*- 
trated  with  one  hnndred  and  twen^-one  £». 
grama  sod  other  figures. 

Prof.  JohtiioK  haa  added  to  hia  ralnabie 
works  on  engiseeiing  aabjeda  a  very  eon- 
plete  treatise  on  atructnial  materiala.*  In 
his  preliminary  ch^)tera  he  dwcribes  the 
beharior  of  mtterials  under  the  sereral  kiDda 
of  stresK,  the  matter  here  giren  being  de- 
dgned  to  mpplonent  that  nanally  ooUaiDed 
in  text-booka  on  applied  mechanioa.  A  aeo- 
ond  dlfirion  of  tbe  work,  which  the  author 
intends  to  be  read  by  en^neering  atadenta 
If  they  do  not  gel  tbe  iofonnstion  in  other 
waya,  deals  with  the  mannfacture  and  gen- 
eral propertiea  of  cast  and  wrought  Iroo, 
steel,  and  other  metals,  lime,  oemcst,  bri«^ 
and  timber.  The  attention  gir^  to  the 
structural  properties  of  wood  la  a  featore  of 
the  work.  Little  aocorale  information  oa 
tbia  topic  bad  been  available  nntil  tbe  Fm^ 
estry  Diridon  of  the  United  Statea  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  tbe  syatetoatic 
study  of  timber  and  timber  trees  some  fire 
or  six  years  ago.  Prof.  Johnson  haa  been 
Intimately  connected  with  tiiese  infsstiga- 


•EmneataTTllettorolosT.  By  Frank  Waldo,  *  Tbe  Haterlati  oT  OonitrDctlaD.  By  J,  B. 
Pb.D.  New  Tork:  Ameilcu  Book  Company,  Jobnaon.  New  York;  Joba  VUiy  *  Svoa.  tf. 
Pl>.>n,iano.    Frlee,«l.M.  ?ST,  Bvo.    Price,  |t. 
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tioDi,  hariiig  bad  entire  charge  of  the  me- 
cliaiiiC4l  tests.  Id  the  chtpler  ob  the  chir- 
eeterutiea  of  wood  >  list  of  over  a  hoDdred 
timber- producing  treei  of  (he  United  StAtea 
is  given,  with  k  brief  description  of  each  and 
»  figure  of  iu  iMf  and  fruit.  Tbe  put  of 
tbe  volume  upon  which  tlie  tathor  expects 
tbe  student  to  put  lii*  serioni  work  relatag 
to  tbe  methods  of  appljiog  testa  of  materials 
and  to  tbe  machines  etnpla;ed  in  teating. 
This  is  followed  by  a  gcoup  of  chapters  to- 
lating  to  the  mechanical  propertlea  of  the 
materials  of  oonstracllon  as  revealed  bj  ac- 
tnal  tests,  in  which  the  author  expects  that 
■elections  will  be  made  for  (tudents  accord- 
ing to  the  ooorse  they  are  taking.  Among 
the  special  subjects  here  treated  are  the 
BiMOgtb  of  Iron  and  steel  wire  aod  wire 
rvpe^  and  the  magnetic  tesUng  of  iron  and 
steel  The  vohime  la  lllnatrated  with  sU 
hniidred  and  Airty-flTe  figurea  and  diagrams 
and  etereo  plates.  Tbe  author  has  avoided 
the  use  of  tablea,  preferring  to  arrange  in 
diagrams  the  data  often  appearing  in  tabular 
form.  There  are  sppeodicee  relating  to  the 
mlcrograpUc  analysis  of  iron  and  steel,  to 
attempt!  to  secure  uniform  tests  of  materials, 
and  to  standard  spedflcatioDs  for  structural 
ateeL 

Our  material  for  the  study  of  infant  pey- 
chologf  has  received  a  carefully  prepared 
addiUMi  in  Tha  Mtnlal  Dtrtkpmeni  of  a 
daidy  by  KaOdetn  Carltr  Moort,  Issued  as 
a  QHHMigraph  supplement  to  the  Psyohologi- 
oal  Bevie*  (UacmiUaiia,  paper,  $1).  This  is 
•  record  t>y  a  mottMr  emtnadog  the  mani- 
featatioDB  of  activity  and  of  change  in  her 
own  oluld,  and  the  ocmditions  under  which 
eaeh  action  or  change  was  manifested.  This 
mateiial  is  supplemented  by  siunmaiies  re- 
viewing the  mental  condition  of  the  child  at 
pveu  periods.  The  first  of  these  reviews 
corera  all  lines  of  activity ;  later,  when  there 
was  more  to  record,  each  set  of  acUvitiee 
b  summarized  separately.  The  observa^ons 
are  grouped  under  the  four  chief  heads 
llOTements,  Sensations,  Ideas,  and  Language, 
aod  many  of  them,  espedally  those  relating 
(o  langoage,  an  tabulated  besides  being  de- 
•Cribed. 

The  sixth  volome  of  tbe  series  in  Philol- 
ology,  Literature,  and  Arctueology  of  the 
pubUMtions  of  the  Univeral^  of  Pransyl- 


vania  la  devoted  to  Rmtarchtt  iipon  iJu  An- 
iiguUf  of  Ifan,  by  Hmry  C.  Mtreer  (Qion, 
$2).  The  contenta  oompriee  deeeriplioiis  of 
excavations  made  and  articles  found  in  sev- 
eral lucalities,  and  are  introduced  by  a  discus- 
sion of  tbe  chipped  stone  impl^nenti  which 
are  the  moat  numeninaly  preserved  exam- 
plee  of  the  handiwork  of  savage  man.  The 
flist  finds  hei^n  described  are  those  made 
at  an  sncioit  ar^lite  quarry  and  blade 
woriiihop  on  the  Delaware  River.  Here 
were  found  one  hundred  and  asventy-fonr 
hammer  sttmea.  Urge  numbers  of  "turtle 
backs  "  and  chips,  and  a  few  mlsosUaneona 
objects.  An  account  of  tbe  eiplotallon  of 
an  Indian  coiuary  on  the  Choptank  River, 
bi  Uaiyland,  is  ^vmi  by  Hr.  Uereer,  with  a 
description  by  tbe  late  Prof.  Cope  of  the 
humaA  boDca  discovered  there,  and  an  ex- 
amhiation  by  &  H.  Harte,  H.  D.,  of  traeea 
of  disease  m  the  booes.  There  are  also  ao- 
counta  of  explorations  of  aborigiaal  shell 
heaps  on  Tork  River,  Maine,  where  traoes 
of  cannibalism  were  (ouod ;  of  a  rock  shel- 
ter in  the  Delaware  Valley ;  uid  of  Durham 
Cave,  in  Bucks  Coun^,  Pennsylvania.  Tbe 
text  is  illustnted  with  fif^-one  flgurw  and 
diagrama. 

The  PAiliwapAicdJ  Sotiily  of  W<uUngt«n 
has  issued  a  substantial  volume  as  the 
tweirUi  bi  its  series  of  BMaita,  coDt^ning 
tl>e  pubhcadoDS  of  tbe  society  from  iBOt  to 
lSa4.  Tbe  address  of  Prof.  T.  0.  Henden- 
ball,  as  retiring  president,  on  The  UncertaiDty 
of  Conclusionii,  and  that  of  O.  E,  Gilbert, 
also  as  retiring  president,  on  Tbe  Hoon's 
Face,  are  incladed  b  the  conteots,  and 
among  the  more  extended  paper*  are  Tbe 
Origin  of  tgnecuB  Rocks,  by  Joseph  Paxaon 
Iddings;  Summer  Hot  Winds  on  tbe  Great 
Flaios,  by  Isaac  Uonroe  dine:  and  Hean 
Density  of  the  Earth,  by  Erasmus  Darwin 
Preeton.  Several  of  the  papere  are  aooom- 
patded  by  riews  or  diagrams.  There  an 
obitasi7  notices  of  eleven  members,  tfaoae  of 
Garrick  Hallery  and  James  Clarke  Welling 
being  accompanied  by  portraits. 

An  elementary  text-book  on  Sltetrieily 
and  Magnetixm  has  been  prepared  by  Prof. 
CKaWo  A,  PerJcini  (Holt,  $1.10),  which, 
while  it  acknowledges  the  imposubilt^  of 
such  a  work  being  up  to  date,  still  abna  to 
implant  biitial  eooceptitns  that  are  ta  a«- 
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<ii»Aksi,im  with  the  be«t  modcra  theories.  A 
brief  iDtrodactorj  chiptar  od  djnamica  giTtn 
tome  of  the  gsaerftl  tda«*  relatiiig  to  foTM 
•hieh  u«  applied  later  to  the  tp««Lil  iubject 
of  the  Tolame.  The  oaiul  t<^lcB  ue  taken 
np,  and  the  tangaage  and  the  amoont  of 
mathnoatlca  emplojed  adapt  the  book  to 
college  prepantoiT  or  fretfaman  jear  cUnea. 
There  ii  a  diractneae  and  oonciaaDeas  aboat 
the  mode  of  treatment  that  oontTaala  with 
the  formal  and  encyclopedic  character  of 
tome  irorka  of  a  generatiaB  ago,  which  are 
idll  hi  me.  The  rolnme  oontaina  one  hon- 
dred  and  lii^-flTe  dlagrama  and  Sgurea  of 


The  contraM  between  old  and  new  meth- 
oda  in  educatkm  can  not  tie  better  illoitnted 
than  bj  eomparing  an  eid-faahioned  primer 
vitb  Our  LiaU  Boat  for  UtOt  Flila,  ar- 
ranged b;  Vf.  B.  Orotbs.  In  the  latter  we 
do  not  find  an  alphabet  on  the  first  pag«, 
followed  by  the  moat  mechanical  of  word 
eierdaea,  with  a  few  erode  black  idctoree 
intenperscd  among  tbem.  We  hare,  in- 
stead, little  Kntences  in  which  aome  words 
»i«  in  Tertical  icript,  while  othera  are  repre- 
sented by  well-drawn  picturea.  Some  pat(ee 
are  in  white  on  black,  aa  thej  would  appear 
on  a  slate  or  blackboard ;  some  of  the  lea- 
sona  oonaiat  of  veiaea  set  to  simple  music ; 
at  mterrals  throogh  the  book  are  plalea  on 
which  appear  in  their  natural  colon  the  ob- 
ject* drawn  b  black  and  white  on  tbe  read- 
ing pages ;  there  is  a  frontispiece  plate  of 
MTcn  national  flagi,  and  a  plate  at  the  end 
on  which  the  three  primary  colors  are  ahown 
and  the  three  secondary  colors  produced  by 
combining  the  primary ;  another  feature  is 
the  many  simple  outline  figure*  which  the 
child  can  c<^y  with  the  pencil  or  by  laying 
■ticka  together.  U  this  it  not  •  "royal 
road"  to  learning  it  la  at  leaat  a  flowery 
path.    (American  Book  Company,  SO  centa.) 

Thoee  deslroua  of  having  a  popuhr  rol- 
nme from  the  pen  of  the  late  O.  J.  Romantt 
will  be  pleased  with  the  oollection  of  Saayi 
which  Prof.  C.  Llojd  Horgao  has  prepared 
(Longmans, $1.?B).  Praf. Horgan  bascboaen 
ten  eesays  which  Hr.  Romanes  had  contrib- 
uted to  various  English  and  American  re- 
views, Mily  one  of  them,  that  on  die  Origin 
of  Human  Faculty,  in  Brain,  being  taken 
from  the  pages  of  a  technical  Jonmal.    Set. 


eral  of  the  eeaaya  deal  with  psycbologTi  *'1>1^ 
was  the  especial  field  of  tbe  ■nthor,  for  ax- 
■mplc^  The  Darwinian  Theory  of  Inalinct, 
Hind  in  Hen  and  Antanala,  Hmtal  DHBer- 
encea  betwem  lf«n  and  Women,  and  Hyp- 
notlam,  while  in  them  treating  of  other  aab- 
}ects,  as  fdklore  in  the  essay  to  PrimitiTe 
Katutal  History,  hygiene  in  tbe  odb  on 
Recreation,  or  diaease  in  that  eai  HTdrr*- 
photda  and  the  Honling  Order,  the  philo- 
sophical inaight  of  tbe  man  into  mental 
state*  and  operatioDS,  and  his  power  at 
placing  hli  thoughts  deariy  before  Ac 
reader  are  everywhere  apparcoL 

The  senmd  and  concluding  part  of  tbe 
rtfwrta  secured  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  ComUlion  vf  3f<d  U/totHln 
Rooteria  of  the  Pribilaf  ManA  has  bea 
Issued  as  a  Senate  document-  This  pnbliea- 
tion  oontains  deecriptiou  of  the  ccodhiaa  of 
the  rookeries  hi  ISM,  ISM,  and  189S,  by  C. 
H.  TowMeod,  a  similar  descripdon  for  18W 
from  an  eiamuutiaa  made  by  F-  W.  Tni^ 
and  an  account  of  the  mode  ot  seal  hmitiiig 
praotioed  by  a  Canadian  sealing  achocoer,  m 
reported  by  A.  B.  Alexander,  all  of  tbese 
wrilert  bdng  <rfBcera  of  the  United  Slate* 
flah  Commiasicn.  All  theM  i^rorlB  f&mish 
eoncloslTe  evidcoce  aa  to  die  large  proper- 
tioo  of  female  seals  bi  ndlk  that  are  killed, 
tbe  coDseqnent  ilarvatiao  of  thooMnda  of 
nutdng  paps,  and  the  rapidly  ptognsaive 
redncUcn  b  tbe  nninbers  of  aeala  on  tbe 
rookeries  that  is  gtrfng  on.  Tbe  vohune  is 
fully  illnstrated  with  maps  and  pbolograpbie 

Tbe  antbor  of  America  and  tit  Amtrt. 
eofU,  /rem  a  .FWnM  Foiid  of  Vine,  diawe  no 
very  flattering  {ncCnre  of  our  social  lite  and 
institutions.  It  haa  been  suggested  that  he 
Is  not  a  frenchman  at  all,  but  an  American 
who  under  this  convenient  disguise  tell*  hie 
countrymen  aome  dissgreeable  but  whole- 
some truths  about  Ihemaelve*.  The  book 
la  Dowhera  on  the  title-page  mentioned  a* 
being  a  translalion,  a  fact  which  iirii  ins 
to  favor  this  view.  Whoever  the  aathor 
may  be,  be  shows  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  pecnliariliee  and  costoiiM 
of  the  country  he  BO  severely  rritifJMi.  Evi- 
dently a  man  <4  onHnie  who  koowa  men  and 
manners  tm  both  sides  of  the  Atlantis,  he 
touches  with  a  caustic  pen  ca  the  lees  leva- 
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bl«  (diaraclerictin  of  our  Bodal  uid  poUticil 
life.  He  notca  domi  Us  flrtt  ooattct  with 
onr  people  on  the  joamej  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  and  his  imprauioni  of  the  me- 
tropdia  on  ila  Bodal  tide,  m  rerealed  to  pab- 
Uo  and  prinle  fouctloDa.  He  derote*  ■  chap- 
ter to  the  Ameiicui  boiiimi  nun,  one  to 
politics,  and  one  to  the  newq«per.  He  paje 
fi^g  ridt*  (o  BoMon,  Conoord,  Plymoath, 
Cunbridge,  and  Chicago,  the  Black  Belt,  and 
to  Tsriooa  enminer  retorts.  Perh&pe  the 
most  biting  chapter  ia  that  on  Young  Amer- 
ica, aa  Indeed  the  diSereuoe  hi  rearing  chil- 
drCD  here  and  oo  the  other  side  with  Its 
well-koown  reenlts  noat  foviblf  atrikw  a 
foreigner.  The  author  dubs  our  children 
■■  jonng  Saion  Bedouins,  the  most  terrible  of 
■11  m/ontt  fnriite,"  The  book  ms;  not  flat, 
ter  our  ranitf,  but  as  a  fearlaas  crillciBm  on 
some  of  the  oruditiee  of  veetem  dTilization 
it  ahould  open  our  eyes  a  little  more  t«  our 


own  ebortoomlDgi.   (Gbatles  Soibner's  Sons, 
1891,  $I.S6 ) 

The  Tslue  of  Hr.  Fnimtlt  J.  Brom^t 
statistical  Btud^  of  Tht  Nordum  Motemmt 
aftke  Ctilortd  FOfMiatum  reet^  it  aeema  to 
UB,  not  BO  much  upon  any  eTidence  it  affords 
as  to  a  definite  or  very  great  moTement 
northward,  as  upon  its  eiplanation  of  the 
tendendee  of  the  morements  of  the  negroce. 
The;  seem  to  wH  ver;  naeh  as  (he  whites 
do — to  go  where  thef  can  do  bnt,  north, 
south,  or  to  other  parte  of  tbelr  own  region 
(d  reeldence.  The;  are  governed  by  the 
prospect  of  employment,  by  social  mo^vea, 
and  by  the  promise  of  good  trestmeiit — 
drawn,  not  driveo,  aa  the  suthw  expresses 
it  in  ime  i^ce.  A  goodly  number  come 
north,  and  goodly  numbers  go  In  the  other 
directions  (Bftll^ore:  OuabingA  Co.  Prioa, 
iSceols). 
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Tk«  Swlft'l  Kl«kt  right— The  curioos 
Digbt  flight  of  the  awlfta  Id  dacribed  in 
Knowledge  bj  C.  A.  WItcbell :  "The  bod  has 
•et  aad  moet  of  the  imall  birdg  have  retired 
for  the  night,  thoogh  the  ipanowa  are  still 
DMSj  m  the  creeper*  on  tbe  tuMue.  Host  of 
tbe  swifts  are  flying  low  over  the  meadowg, 
bat  some  are  in  the  sky,  and  of  these  a  few 
are  chsidng  others,  and  perfonninj;  those 
magniflcent  swoops  b;  which  It  appears  tbat 
tbe  males  drive  the  femalea  to  thnr  iMBta. 
Certain  it  U  that  the  pursuiag  birds  {alwajs 
■oting  ainglj)  ctuse  particolar  Indifidaals, 
whose  conne  they  follow  at  a  greater  alti- 
tade,  but  alwaya  with  the  intantioo  of  Soall; 
descending  in  a  falconlike  swoop  at  the 
lower  bird,  wbo,  anlidpating  tbe  attack, 
swerree  downward  and  flnallj  plunges  bead- 
long.  Ttie  swishing  sound  produced  bj  the 
duoendlDg  swift*  can  be  beard  at  •  consid. 
erable  distance.  ...  At  about  forty  minutes 
after  sunset  (wbelber  In  June  or  July)  tbe 


gronp  of  swifts  begioa  to  wbM  raond  and 
round,  like  a  iDob  of  rocJis ;  but  again  md 
again  tbe  cluster  bi«aka  op  in  a  parsuit  and 
a  mad,  n<HBy  tush  aoroaa  the  aky.  Tet  the 
tdrds  are  gradually  attaintng  a  lugher  poai- 
tioti,  and  their  screaming  becomea  the  Uaa 
noticeable.  Their  wingi  often  bare  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  reminding  ose  of  the  fli^t  of 
an  ascending  sky'ork.  Still,  there  is  no  d». 
liberate  upward  Sight,  only  a  »aoc«esion  of 
swoops  and  mshca,  terminating  at  increasiag 
distances  from  the  graand.  The  birds  ke^ 
fUrly  logeiber,  and  not  one  desoend*  to  tb« 
houses ;  but  it  may  be  the  cluster  is  Jonicd 
by  another  group,  OMning  you  know  not 
wbence.  Dusk  is  b^oMng  to  fall,  and  eran 
tbe  sparrows  are  sUeot,  but  tbe  cries  of  th« 
swifts  can  yet  be  faintly  beard.  Th«  Inrds 
may  now  be  easily  loat  sight  of  altogether, 
cepecially  if  tbare  be  do  white,  flee^  idoati* 
high  overhead  to  threw  Into  rellof  tbe  whirl- 
ing black  dots  In  the  sky.     Now  is  the  time 
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to  n8«  a  field  glau  or  uuall  teleaciqw,  and, 
b«*ing  oooe  foond  the  birdt  xitb  It,  to  keep 
th«m  in  the  fleU  u  tmg  u  possible.  .  .  . 
Up  and  np  tlie;  go,  ippeuiug  Bmaller  each 
notneDt  till  erMi  the  power  of  the  glut  li 
orercoine,  and  the  tiny  speekt  rtiiisb  for  the 
D^ht.  Aa  joD  drop  ;oar  anni  «earil;  jon 
fiod  that  the  diuk  haa  fallao,  the  bata 
out,  and  the  erefdng  miits  are  riihig ;  but 
th«  awUia  mnat  now  be  nearl;  on  a  lerel 
with  those  leiDote  flecka  of  cloud  which, 
an  imaeiiae  htight,  are  ;et  mow;  in  the  n 


Ite  Ught  at  flratlN,— In  eiperlmeata 
on  the  properttea  of  the  light  of  fireflies,  Fraf. 
H.  Mnnoka  used  platea  of  ooi^mt,  alDmiDom, 
doc,  and  brass  of  equal  tize,  separated  from 
the  photographic  plates  on  wliich  th^  wei« 
sererall?  laid  b;  a  layer  of  eardbooid  havhig 
a  voes-shaped  |:deoe  out  out  of  the  center; 
wrapped  the  whole  with  three  or  four  thlek- 
nssBOB  of  black  paper,  and  exposed  the 
bundle  to  the  light  of  leveral  hundred  fire- 
fiiee.  BU  purpose  was  to  leani  whether 
the  light  from  the  Insects  after  filtration 
through  the  block  paper  ooutd  penetrate  [ha 
metals  and  aflect  the  photogrsphic  plate, 
and  to  determine  the  relstlre  transparency 
of  the  Bobsiances  used.  To  his  surprlee,  the 
parts  of  the  photographic  plate  nnder  the 
oardboard  wen  umm  darkaied,  while  those 
DQder  the  craas^hsped  holes  remained  clear. 
The  light  of  the  faisects  seemed  to  behave 
Terj  much  like  ordlnaiT  light,  but,  after 
"  filtraUMi,''  acquired  properties  similar  to 
tboee  of  tbe  ROnlgeD  or  the  Beoquerel  fin- 
orescent  rafi — properllee  appareotl;  result- 
ing from  the  filtration.  Farther,  the  filtered 
ray  a  appeared  to  exert  a  peoulisr  action  to- 
ward the  cardboard — oatled  by  the  author  a 
Victiaa  pbenomenoo — eimtlar  to  that  of  the 
Hues  of  magnetjc  force  upon  iron.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  filtered  rays  seoned  to  d^end 
on  the  filtering  siibetanoea,  probably  upon 
thdr  tlilckni>88.  They  exhibited  properties 
of  reflection,  but  those  of  refraction,  inter 
ference,  and  pdarintkm  were  not  obeerred, 
althougb  tbe  author  believes  that  they  exist 
Their  properties,  generally,  appear  to  be  be- 
tween those  of  the  nltra-TiolM  and  the 
Bontgen  rays.  The  insects  used  b  the  ex- 
perim«site  had  two  or  three  rows  of  InminoDB 
qiole  on  th^  under  body ;  but  the  photo- 


graphic plates  were  affected  by  the  whole 
body  as  well  as  by  the  hnoinoug  spots,  so 
that  a  complete  Image  of  the  Insect  was 
formed  when  it  wsa  put  upon  the  plate,  the 
flgure  of  the  lumincns  part  being,  however, 
plainer  than  the  reet- 

Duti — HlcTO-organisms  are  the  great 
producers  of  disease,  and  dust  is  the  chief 
cairier  of  mlcio-orgaoismi.  If  there  is  any 
□ne  ubiquitous  thing,  it  is  dust,  and  yet,  not- 
withatanding  its  dangerous  contants,  it  Is 
b^Dg  continually  poked  up,  so  to  spssk. 
A«  «oc«  as  the  hooMDiald  is  up,  it  is  bustled 
and  duated  into  the  lii,  so  thst  bj  the  time 
the  family  is  astir  any  germ  wUch  may  have 
quietly  settled  in  some  ccnner  where  It  could 
do  no  harm  is  floating  about  in  the  air,  ready 
to  ^ipropriate  any  ooaveident  and  mtHst  rest- 
ing place,  such  as  the  human  lungs  m  a  bit 
of  the  breakfast,  which  will  shortly  csrry 
it  into  one  of  the  bmate**  systems.  Tha 
street- cleanlog  dqiertment,  too,  ipends  much 
of  its  energy  In  simply  stirring  up  the  dust 
about  tbe  streets ;  a  little  of  it  is  carried  off 
In  carle  each  day,  but  erery  particle  thus  re- 
moved hss  probably  been  previously  stirred 
up  and  allowed  to  settle  a  doien  timea.  The 
c*rpets  and  upholstery  of  modem  honsea 
were  appar«ntly  designed  as  dust  coUectois. 
It  la  impossible  to  clean  thoroughly  a  thick- 
ly upholstered  sofa  or  chair,  and  almost  as 
diffleult  to  get  a  modem  carpet  or  rug  clean ; 
theea  articles  always  contain  more  or  less 
dirt,  which  In  the  case  of  the  carpet  la  snpet^ 
flclally  atin«d  up  at  each  sweeping.  In  fact, 
the  reckless  way  in  which  booae  and  street 
cleaning  are  handled  is  raallj  appalling. 
Dusting  should  always  he  done  with  a  damp 
doth,  and  carpeta  cleaned  by  a  dosed  sweeper 
well  filled  with  wet  lea  leaves.  The  street- 
deaning  problem  is  rimplj  a  question  of 
water  supply.  A  thorough  flushing  of  the 
atreete  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours 
offers  a  simple  hy^enic  and  thorough  sohl- 


PMkct  S«phcr>r— The  pocket  gophers, 
or  Qaomyida,  according  to  0.  Hart  Her- 
riam'a  description,  are  North  American  ani- 
mals exclusively,  and  meet  at  home  in  the 
western  Uoited  States  and  Ueiloo.  Their 
whole  organisation  is  modified  to  suit  a  life 
underground.    They  are  shortJqged,  tUek- 
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•et  uiiinali,  »idi  no  tppred*bl«  neck  or  «i- 
lernal  ean,  ind  Tcrj  taatH  ej«a.  Tbe  fe«t 
■TB  ■dlpted  to  digging,  the  fora  pawi  in 
partieqUr  bdng  tstj  itnng  ud  anned  with 
long,  corred  cUwi,  while  tbe  eidea  of  the 
toea  ■re  lined  witli  rowt  of  brittlee  tbM 
pnvent  tbe  dirt  from  puehig  tietwean  the 
flngen.  Tlie  tail  i>  modentdj  long,  thick, 
fleibj,  nmull;  luirieM,  uiil  aensitlTe  to  the 
touch.  In  working  under  tlie  earth  the 
uiinuJe  hioMa  the  groond  with  theii  upper 
InciKm,  while  they  ke^  their  fne  feet  in 
actiTe  opentko  in  digging  and  preaaing  the 
earth  back  under  the  bodj,  and  tbur  hind 
feet  In  moring  it  itill  farther  backward.  Aa 
tbe  dirt  accumnlatea  in  lla  rear  Uie  animal 
tnma  in  its  burrow  and,  bringing  lie  wriata 
together  onder  ita  chin,  with  tbe  palma  of 
iti  handa  held  up,  forcee  iteelf  along  b;  ito 
hind  feet,  puabing  the  earth  ontward.  Alt 
the  pocket  gophen  have  external  cheek 
ponchca,  which  are  need  for  ctuTriog  food. 
The;  are  great  hoarders,  and  flU  thmr  atore- 
booaea  with  tastl;  tnore  than  the;  consome. 
The  cheek  pouchee  reach  iMck  u  far  aa  the 
shoulder,  A.  captured  animal  filling  ita 
poachee  after  a  meal  made  nrationa  so  rapid 
that  the;  were  bard  to  obaerre.  If  a  piece, 
■a;  of  potato,  too  large  to  go  in  the  poacb, 
waa  giTcn  him,  he  would  graap  it  with  both 
IMwa  and  pr;  off  small  bita  with  his  long 
lower  indaors,  then  raise  himself  a  little  on 
his  bind  legs  and  hold  tbe  fragment  between 
hia  fore  pawa  while  eating  prerloua  to  pat- 
ting awa;  what  waa  left.  Small  piecee  were 
dispoaed  of  promptly ;  otben  were  trimmed 
by  cnttiiig  off  projectiiig  anglea.  The  ani- 
mal baa  to  use  ita  fore  paws  in  passing  food 
from  ita  mouth  to  the  pouches,  and  in 
emptying  the  poocbee  these  pawa  are  oaed 
Tory  deiteroualy. 

Clueag. — ThiB  drag,  which  is  frequently 
apoken  of  ai  the  panacea  of  eaatem  Asia, 
conaUta  of  the  roots  of  Panax  ginnmg,  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Araiiaeta,  a 
plant  indigeooug  to  China  and  Japan,  but 
chiefly  occurring  in  Corea  and  Hanchnria. 
Tbe  following  account  is  taken  from  the  Lan- 
cet; When  full  grown,  the  gjnsoig  plant 
Btanda  from  a  foot  to  a  fool  and  a  half  high, 
each  stem  supporting  a  aingle  palmate  leaf. 
The  Bower  ia  purple-colored,  and  in  summer 
is  replaced  by   brilliant  red  berries.     Tbe 


roDta  are  gathered  at  tbe  camm«neaDcM  «f 
winter,  and,  after  maceretkai  in  cold  waMr 
for  tbi«e  daya,  am  placed  En  oareted  Teaaala 
which  are  saspotded  over  firea  until  tbe  raa- 
tenta  become  tiarl,  raaitiaaa,  and  tzanehiecsL 
The  drag  Uioi  appean  in  tbe  form  of  britde 
roda,  often  f  oritad  or  many-tailed,  abdot  tbe 
lUckfteas  of  the  Bdle  iaga  and  bam  Cw« 
to  four  inches  in  loigdi.  Tbit  taste  is  sweet- 
iab  aod  glatiiKNia,  recalUng,  in  EfAtie  of  sligltt 
bitiemeas,  that  of  licatioe.  The  wild  plant 
is  the  moat  highly  raised,  bat  it  ia  axtifee- 
ly  rwe,  b«ing  worth  moi«  than  its  wed^t  in 
gold.  Aocoiding  to  the  ChiDeae  "nmes,  ua 
large  elicka  of  |i,iiiiwan^  and  eight  of  n 
siie,  weighing  coUectJrely  nine  oi 
one  fifth,  fetched,  inclnding  duty,  a 
hundred  and  aeren  tada  (alioiit  ai 
hundred  dollars).  GwaeogcaltoiehiCoreais 
eidusiTdy  in  the  handa  of  a  few  state  bn>- 
era,  and  ia  moat  oacefolly  saperriaed.  Tbe 
Gelds  sie  sorroauded  by  lofty  bairiera,  whDe 
in  each  a  watchman,  perched  on  a  platform, 
keeps  guard  night  and  day.  The  seeds  are 
set  in  ridges,  the  lender  shoots  being  pro- 
tected from  sun  or  storm  by  sheds  of  thaUh 
or  coarse  doth.  During  the  Best  year  w  two 
the  seedlings  are  frequently  Mosplanled. 
Tbej  do  not  attain  to  matnri^  imlil  aboal 
the  fifth  year,  and,  as  a  role,  are  not  culled 
before  the  sixth  or  serenlh.  Tbe  leaves  aie 
sold  to  poescea  emetic  and  expectorant  pmp- 
ertiea,  but  the  roola  alone  are  (mptoy«d  medi- 
cinally, being  preeoribed  as  a  tonic  in  erety 
dieeaae  that  ia  atleoded  b;  debility.  It  is  (a 
an  apbrodldac,  bowerar,  that  ginaetig  ia  ia 
greateat  requeat  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Orient.  It  is  laken  in  (be  form  of  an  extract 
or  deooctlim,  the  latter  mode  bong  generally 
preferred.  It  ia  naoally  taken  in  the  nrait- 
ing  and  at  bsdtiitM.  Prom  three  to  fire 
grammes  of  tbe  root  eonetitale  a  daily  doM^ 
and  the  eihibilioQ  may  be  continued  for  a 
week  or  more.  Several  unsucoesaful  attconpts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  drug  into 

PUgrlBS  sf  the  J^UMC  Uft, — In  <!• 

ploring  what  are  called  the  J^MiMfla  A^ 
the  Re<r.  Walter  Weeton  found  himself  in  a 
re^on  still  onaffeoted  by  European  ionovo- 
liona;  a  plateau  more  than  a  hundred  aid 
twenty  miles  liaig,  surrounded  by  mouoiain 
ridgee,  and  known,  oa  account  of  its  se- 
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eluded  potitioti,  u  "tha  island  prorfnce." 
Ths  old  mperetitiMH  prerul  there  fn  full 
foTM;  "Hontera  tram  caodlw  and  pnj  to 
the  spirit  of  tbe  orag  tbe;  ars  cllmbliig";  • 
\i^Mck  dog  or  white  paper  ia  a  chsnD  sgunst 
the  erll  one;  sod  "the  dnwing  of  's  horse 
nmpent'  b  e  reoognlzed  [mqAjteotio  sgeiDst 
nnsUpox."  Until  t  few  jeers  ago  women 
wsre  not  sitowed  to  climb  bejond  a  certun 
limit;  and  when  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
monntalneer*  veotnrad  bejond  it  she  was 
tuned,  tiwj  saj,  into  a  stone.  Mr.  Weeton 
bad  the  ftrj  t^lar  poiated  oat  to  Um.  Bat 
the  cbsim  is  now  tmiken,  and  women  can 
climb  in  secnri^.  It  is,  bowerer,  ooorideied 
Mcrilef^aaa  to  clfanb  a  moonlain  till  pcoper 
pcrtiefl  bsTO  been  sent  to  the  top  to  praj 
the  gods  for  good  weather.  The  monntslns 
are  ten  thonssnd  or  mtm  feet  high,  of  rari- 
OOB  geologiGal  ebaracter,  and,  being  near  the 
sees  eommand  pecniiar  views.  Hodekadaka 
ta  granite;  Tarigsiake,  the  higheat  peak 
after  Fnjisan,  is  of  brecdated  porphyry; 
■nd  Pnjiaan,  nearly  two  titonsand  feet 
higher  than  the  others,  is  a  onler.  No 
nilraed  or  oommon  road  enters  the  monn- 
tain  re^im,  though  both  come  near  it  Hr. 
Weston  met  serersl  "  pilgrim  olubi " — a 
sort  of  Alpine  cinbs  haring  a  more  ntuner- 
one  memtMrehip  and  costing  leaa  than  those 
of  the  West  "  Bvery  year,  before  the  sea- 
son oommenoee,  the;  meet  end  dedde  by 
ballot  who  shall  olimb  the  Mcred  monnlaina. 
.  .  .  They  also  stamp  their  alpenstocks 
with  the  names  of  the  mountains  they  Imts 
aecended."  They  regard  their  exercise  as 
a  lell^ons  one,  aod  as  tbe;  went  ap  they 
chanted,  "Hay  our  Ax  sensee  be  pare,  and 
may  tbe  weather  on  the  honorable  peak  be 


Tk«  LwfCTltT  ef 
take  tbe  following  from  an  article  under  the 
abore  title  in  The  Obeerratory.  The  longcT- 
itj  of  sebonnnera  has  often  been  called  at- 
teuUon  to.  Tbe  Herschels,  the  Casdois,  sod 
others  have  been  notable  examples.  This 
is  all  tiie  more  carious,  ss  tbdr  vocation 


la  i^t  air.  Tbe  following  consists,  says 
tb«  writer  of  the  paper,  of  o  portion  of  a  liat 
li  the  namea  of  well-kDOwn  men  connected 
with  astroDomy  who  hsTo  lived  beyond  the 
alktled  homtn  qtan  of  "  threeeoore  years 


and  ten."    The  agea  are  co 
few  months: 
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Tjftt  ef  tte  OieBpteied. — Ot  for^.two 
men  in  a  German  colony  for  nnemployed  work- 
ingmen,  described  by  Hr.  Jo«ah  Flynt  in  the 
Atlantic  Hontblj,  mechanica  and  common  la- 
borers wete  moat  nomerous,  while  othen  had 
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been  In  Tuiooi  occiip«llotki,  uid  ercn  doUa- 
man  weni  repraeeQlad.  A  third  of  tbcm 
were  bojv  vaA  TOODg  dmo,  whtk  the  nujor- 
1^  were  between  thir^  aix]  fif^  jean  of 
■ge.  Two  hkd  been  in  the  Uoiled  Sutte— 
one  w  •  Ubor  agftttor,  while  the  other  had 
nerer  gone  >  daj  wltboot  week  here,  If  he 
winted  tt  Other  dmd  were  hi  the  ookn* 
"becMise  thej  had  becQ  muble  to  Bod  eren 
a  bTMd-uid-water  eiisteDce."  Thej  had 
•oa^t  work,  alwajt  fa>  the  large  towna,  but 
leaTing  atlde  the  smaller  place*,  wbtte  the 
farmen  wtre  aeking  lor  laborer*.  Ho*t  of 
the  old  mea  bad  trade*,  "  but  were  too  old 
to  plj  them  aatiafactorilj."  One  had  OMM 
to  trouble  througfa  polldEa,  another  beeanae 
he  wa*  uDtortaoaie  in  hi*  famllj  life.  One, 
who  had  indulged  a  mthlea*  paaiico  for 
erudtj  aod  killing,  wia  durtinguiahed  for  hie 
doTont  ^etj.  The  men  eipreeaed  thdr  ho*- 
tlli^  to  the  cbuTch,  the  mooarchj,  the  armj, 
and  the  police.  Terj  few  of  them  were  out- 
and«ut  diBbelierer*,  but  neirlj  aU  had  their 
own  prJTale  religion*  idea*,  and  were  per- 
fectly aincere  In  stating  them.  PoUticaUj 
the;  were  TeTolatiooiBta,  republicana,  or  so- 
daliita.  The;  all  tboogbt  the;  knew  what 
ailed  the  world,  and  what  It  needed  for  it* 
regeneration,  but  It  hardl;  erer  seemed  to 
occur  to  them  tbat  the;  had  an;  personal 
re8poDBibilit;ln  tberefonn*  Bnggeated.  The; 
seemed  to  coasider  themselTe*  a*  somechbg 
aloof  from  aodety,  justified  in  makiog  all 
manner  of  cridciBm*,  but  not  required  to 
look  Into  their  own  failing!  and  gtiu.  Tiampe 
bare  this  same  trait.  The;  will  talk  for 
hours  at  a  baog-oat  campflre  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  neke  the  world  better, 
and  at  time*  with  a  cle^uueu  of  perception 
and  earnesmesB  of  argummt  that  are  unei- 
oelled;  but  let  a  little  personal  introepeo- 
tioD  or  criticism  be  suggested,  **  and  a  sileDee 
come*  over  them  like  that  of  the   grave- 

Tte  IMrdetu:  Tlierurdt.— As  described 
bTC  L.  Uarlitt,  in  a  report  to  our  Gorem- 
ment  on  wine-making  in  France,  the  Tine- 
jards  of  the  Bordeaux  district  extend  along 
the  flironde  and  Qannme  River*,  and  tbur 
products  are  classed  and  known  aocordlng 
to  the  ■lluation  of  the  plantatjona  or  the 
nature  o(  the  sni.  The  tooet  famous  of 
these  tracts,  that  of  HSdoc,  extends  from 


and  between  tW  tlvea 
and  the  Laodea.  lUi  tongoe  of  land,  al- 
most a  penlasnla,  is  aitird;  planted  with 
Tinea,  and  for  a  distance  of  fitly  mDea  lod 
flTc  or  dx  mile*  in  breadth  the  land  la  mc» 
pied  b;  Tinejaida.  Tbeae  are  scparaled  inla 
mall  communes,  each  of  which  bear*  aans 
odefarated  or  andoit  name,  as  Hsrgaiix,  SaiK- 
Joben,  etc,  and  produoee  its  distiact  wmi 

.  Tbew 
also  according  to  tl 
being  affected  b;n 
wine*  a*  the;  are  qnoted  in  the  market  n*a- 
all;  bear  the  name  of  some  chltean  or  oAer. 
Theee  chtteanx,  the  fame  of  some  at  wUA 
baa  becotne  wwld-wide,  *i«  for  the  noM 
part  sunpl;  oouati;  seats,  in  which  the  pto- 
prietcr  resides  from  lime  to  time.  The  ton 
chitean  was  formerij  applied  t 
rial  reeideneee,  and  tbe  antique 
and  baronial  s^le  of  aidutectnie  of  •one  of 
the  houaea  is  adll  suggestiTe  of  thia  aaoda- 
tioo.  OzCD  are  general!;  used  in  (he  roogk 
work  of  the  cnltiTaiian  of  the  ilneTard^ 
while  the  more  delicate  operatjone  are  per-  . 
Formed  b;  women,  who  in  their  neat  dreaac* 
present  a  TCr;  pictureeqne  appearance  amn^ 
the  Tinea.  Some  of  the  oellare  in  which  tbe 
wlnea  are  stc»«d  are  Tei;  large,  and  the  long 
rows  of  hogsheads  in  them  haTe  an  imponng 
appearance.  In  them  the  wine  ia  bottled, 
and  atoppered  with  an  eepedal  cork  bearing 
the  name  of  tbe  chateau.  The  beat  wtoe* 
are  kept  here  for  hmg  period*  of  ttne,  la 
order  to  derekq)  the  epedal  qnahtiei,  coming 
onl;  with  age,  which  pre  them  dieir  rcfiu. 

Eul;  Writlig  ■aterUh^-Qubttna  C«r- 
tin*  1*  dted  b;  Dr.  BBhler,  in  his  woA  to 
Indian-Aryan  PhUcdog;,  as  affirming  that 
binA  bark  was  in  use  among  the  Hindu 
for  writing  at  the  time  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great.  Its  empki;ment  began  In  tlte  north- 
west,  where  the  eitensire  birch  fiueati  of 
tbe  Bimala}i«  afforded  abundant  material, 
and  graduall;  spread  to  tike  other  perls  ol 
the  penlnsuk.  The  oldeat  example*  of  it, 
says  Ur.  A.  A.  Kacdannell  hi  The  Academr, 
are  twlsU  found  la  Buddhist  lopes  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  bi  the  Bower  XS.  of  the  EfA 
oentur;  i.  n.  AccmdiDg  to  tbe  testiniooj  of 
the  ancient  CMionical  Baddblit  works,  learts, 
probabl;  tho*e  of   the   palms,   were  the 
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ordinuy  writing  materUl  of  the  oldeat 
times.  The  earliest  example  is  the  Horia^ 
palin-leftf  Suukrit  US.  of  the  liztli  Deaturr 
±.  D.,  which  te  pr«««rTed  in  Japan,  aod  of 
-which  tlie  BodleiBD  Ubrar;,  Oxford,  pot- 
iw»m  a  facumile.  In  nortiiern  Indift,  where 
they  were  written  on  with  ink,  palm  leaTes 
ceased  to  be  naed  after  the  introdactton  of 
paper;  hut  in  the  tontli,  where  the  writing 
was  Rcratched  in  with  a  e^hia,  they  are  Htili 
employed.  P^Mr  was  IntrodDced  hy  the  Ho- 
liainmedaiu,  and  ha*  been  Ter;  extenaJTely 
used  for  maniucripti.  The  oldeet  Guierat 
paper  manuacript  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  dilrleeDth  century.  Keither  Tarnished 
boards,  ancb  a*  are  used  Id  Burma  for  t 
nacripte,  bare  been  found  Id  India,  nor 
leather  or  parcliment,  wliich  the  regulations 
agaioat  Impurity  of  materials  wonld  forbid 
Hindus  from  ntlng.  Coi^ter  plates  were 
early  and  freqnently  nsed  for  iDtcriptioiis. 
Thety  furnish  a  carious  illuatra^on  of  the 
narrownees  of  the  limits  of  Invention,  in  that 
they  practically  all  Imitate  the  shape  either 
of  the  palm  leaTes  or  of  stripe  of  birch  bark. 

llU  TmUl.— The  second  contribu- 
tion by  Dr.  C.  F.  Millspaugh  to  the  Reld 
ColumbiaD  Husenm,  on  the  Coastal  and  Plain 
PkKa  of  Yucatan,  relates  to  a  region  pecul- 
iar in  its  biolo^ca]  cbarscler,  and  dllf^ng 
essentially  from  the  smroondlng  regions,  ee- 
pedaQj  in  its  flora.  There  all  plants  have  a 
desiccated  appearance,  due  to  tlieir  atiuggle 
against  drought,  while  in  the  neighboring 
areas — Honduras,  Quatemala,  Chiapas,  and 
Tabasco — tiie  wealth  of  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion Is  marked.  The  difference  is  brought 
aboat  partly  by  orogr^>liio  features — the 
other  re^jons  hsTing  elements  of  mountain 
and  ridge  and  large  streams  of  which  the 
Tnoatan  region  is  destitnte,  and  Its  aoll  and 
ooralline  substratum  bdng  so  porous  that 
whatever  rain  tatia  ipdckly  filters  into  cavl- 
tiea,  caverns,  and  faults  beneath  the  surface. 
Hence  the  only  reddual  supply  of  water  avail- 
able for  vegetation  is  held  in  the  peculiar  sar- 
UiugoM,  agwadia,  and  emolm.  The  sarteuejas 
are  deprewions  In  the  plain,  from  a  (ew  ounces 
to  several  hogabeada  in  capadty,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  aulBcient  marshy  at^  haa  been 
lonned  to  retain  such  water  as  falls  into 
them.  These  soon  dry  up  after  (he  rainy 
season  and   their  vegetation  lies   dormanl 


The  sgnadas  are  simply  larger  sartenejaa, 
usually  of  dnnlar  outline  and  from  Bfty  to 
one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  They  retain 
stagnant  water  and  m--inlain  a  growth  of 
mud  plants  throughout  the  year.  The 
oenotee  are  deep,  perpendicular-walled,  near- 
ly circular  wells,  penetrating  the  floor  of  the 
plain  and  opening  into  an  abundant  supply 
of  dear,  cool  water,  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  They  are  from  a  few  feet  to  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
bom  thirty  to  two  bundled  feet  deep  to  the 
water  level,  and  prove  by  their  frequency 
and  extent  that  this  great  plain  Is  as  freely 
wateied  far  below  its  surface  as  most  coun- 
tries are  above.  Kx.  HtUspaugh'a  list  of 
plants  collected  in  this  region  and  Its  islands 
includes  41B  genera  and  784  species. 

Owl  TreM, — It  la  common  knowledge  or 
common  suppocition  that  owls  nest  In  the 
hollows  of  trees;  and  since  sentiment  Is 
turning  to  regard  these  Urds  aa  beneficial 
enemies  of  vennlo  rather  tban  noxious  de- 
stroyers of  useful  things,  talk  la  occasionally 
beard  of  protecting  and  encouraging  them 
— as  Kr  Uontstnart  Grant  Duff  has  done. 
An  English  writer  has  been  investlgatrng 
Ibdr  nesting  places,  and  finds  that  they  pre- 
fer pollard  elms  in  which  repeated  cuttings 
have  caused  growths  of  gnarls  and  protu- 
berances and  all  sorta  of  shapeless  hiding 
places.  In  one  of  these  trees  become  a 
habitation  of  birds  be  found  the  center  of 
the  crown  forming  a  kiud  of  platform  walled 
round  by  the  ruins  of  wlut  aliould  have 
been  branches.  The  floor  of  the  platform 
was  constituted  of  rotten  wood,  leaf  mold, 
and  dead  sticks,  mixed  with  the  bones  and 
fur  of  "finely  pulverized  mice."  "The 
bases  of  the  branches,  or  what  ahould  have 
been  branches,  were  hollow  shells,  often 
measuring  yards  across,  with  various  holes, 
bulges,  knots,  and  cracks,  some  plerring  the 
rides,  some  making  only  side  chambers  and 
shelves.  These  caverns  are  the  cboeen 
home  of  tiie  white  owl.  In  one  she  sleeps, 
in  another  she  lays  her  eggs,  in  a  third 
she  has  her  larder  when  the  young  owls  are 
growing  up.  In  another  similar  tree,  if  one 
be  near,  her  husband  sleeps  by  day;  and 
from  any  one  of  the  doors  or  windows  she 
slips  out  and  files  noiselessly  across  the 
meadow  when   an  intruder  scrambles  Into 
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tb«  orcnra  of  tli«  old  tree.  Thera  ii  rach  a 
Inbjrinth  of  pastkgei  in  tb«  boUow  chsin- 
ben  that  to  find  the  neat  U  not  eae;,  eien 
wboD  the  place  ot  the  bird'i  exit  a  mariced." 
The  iMtimonj  to  the  terriee  rendered  b; 
the  owls  during  the  vole  plague,  given  be- 
fore a  parliameDtarj  oommission  of  inquity, 
la  dedared  to  be  BuSdent  to  juitify  c<un- 
pl«t«  protectim  of  tbem  b;  law. 

Cken  Plftran'  TldM.— The  study  of  th* 
pajcbologj'  of  tbe  gr««(  oheta  plajers  bw 
glren  Trot.  Alfred  Binet  opporCnoitj  to  de- 
aoribe  a  special  form  of  Tiaual  memoiT 
wUch  h«  calls  gtometrieal.  Aa  represented 
hy  the  players,  the  elements  of  bliodfold 
chees  playing  are  reducible  to  the  three  prin- 
dplea  of  erudition,  memory,  and  ima^nation. 
By  imigioatloD,  oorretpoading  to  what  pey- 
chologiste  call  TltnaliialioD,  they  repreaent 
to  theauelTca  as  if  they  saw  them  the  posi- 
tl<ais  of  the  piece*  on  tbe  board.  It  is  not 
a  faculty,  but  la  developed  to  a 


rarely  high  degree  in  ^  eheas  plaTer ;  ml 
has  the  peculiar  power  of  abatraetjng  fi^ 
tbe  object  (iioalixed  solely  tbe  qnalitiiw  ae- 
ceaaary  for  the  comlunalians  of  tfae  g*n>, 
oon^liiig  of  tba  redproeal  positiaoa  of  Aa 
pieeea  and  tbeb  motiwu.  The  image  seea 
by  the  player  is  theiefora  an  image  of  fixed 
poaitiais  and  poanble  moTementB ;  or,  a 
geometrical  Tina!  image.  A  seooDil  dtmoN 
of  blindfold  eheaa  playing  is  tb«  reo>pit■l]■^ 
ing  memory,  or  the  Realty  of  ruprating  al 
the  movementa  Id  tbe  order  in  whicb  they 
ban  been  played.  Uindfold  playing  nM« 
chiefly  on  the  eiennM  of  theae  two  meao- 
riee — the  memory  of  poatioo  and  the  man*- 
ry  of  recapitulation.  The  diird  eteoMBit  of 
the  play,  erudition,  oomprehendi  the  reeoil 
memory  of  a  game.  The  analjaia  of  it  far- 
niabes  a  good  oocaaiou  for  studying  the  In* 
cbaracter  of  what  may  be  called  tbe  memoiy 
of  ideas,  and  tbe  part  wbicb  former  reco^ 
lecti<»is  play  In  the  aoqnisilim  of  new  cd>- 
cepUoiu. 
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EiPiRiHEMra  on  tbe  influence  of  music 
upon  respiratioa  recorded  by  KU.  Alfred 
Binet  and  J.  Courtier  in  the  Atutit  Ptj/dut- 
logiqat  for  1807  ladkate  tbat  musical  aonnda, 
chorda,  and  muuc  In  general  as  a  aenaorial 
eidtation,  independent  of  all  snggeMed  feel- 
ings, prttToke  aoceleraiioo  of  migration,  in- 
creasing as  the  movement  Is  more  lively, 
without  disturbing  the  regularity  of  tbe 
breathing  or  augmenting  lis  amplitude.  The 
major  mode  is  more  exciting  than  the  minor. 
The  heart  ia  similarly  affected.  Tbe  distinc- 
tion between  aad  or  solemn  and  lively  mudc 
appears  to  be  for  tbe  meet  part  wholly  the- 
oretical, anil  hardly  squares  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  musical  emotions  produced  by 
the  melodies  wiih  tbe  InSnila  shadings  sug- 
gested by  the  ideas  of  the  libretto.  Tbe 
authors,  however,  infer  from  their  researches 
that  the  acoeleration  ot  the  heart  and  of 
respiralJon  was  not  so  marked  during  tbe 
hearing  ot  sad  pieces  as  in  those  in  which 
joy  and  high  excitation  ot  moBicnl  emotions 

A  ROTIL  use  is  proposed  for  the  pitb  ot 
cornstalks  as  a  packing  between  the  inner 
and  outer  shell  of  war  vessels.  When  pierced 
with  a  projectile  it  will  absorb  water  and 


swell  BO  rapidly  aa  to  close  the  opening  be- 
fore the  vessel  has  leaked  to  ■ 
extent.  This  quality  is  under  ii 
by  offldal  oommisgiias  ot  some  of  tbe  Bmo- 
pean  nations.  The  bj'produot  of  the  pneesi 
ot  preparatioo  seems  to  be  equally  valoable. 
The  onier  rim  of  tbe  stalk  gnxmd  np  ti 
tonnd  to  make  a  fine  and  palatable  food  fst 
cattie  and  horses.  It  is  said  to  oonpoi* 
favorably  too  with  the  oorn  blades,  timothy 
bay,  and  wheat  bran.  It  also  keepa  wdL 
and  can  be  unifotmly  mixed  with  any  groond 
grun. 

Uakucd  preferences  for  different  kindt 
and  altitudes  ot  perching  places  are  shon 
by  different  tdrds.  The  d<HneBticMed  pigeoa 
perches  almost  exdo^Tely  on  bnildtngs ;  ia 
tact,  the  seldom  tying  domeetia  fowl  taka 
ofteoer  to  trees.  Wild  jngatms,  of  coone, 
must  needs  perch  In  tnea.  Tbe  Spectator 
calls  attention  lo  the  tact  that  some  qwdea 
are  never  satiaBed  nnlesa  tbey  ocenpy  the 
absolutely  highest  point  in  the  ndghbor- 
bood.  Thus,  while  the  jackdaw  will  ut  on 
any  part  from  tbe  buCbeeaee  to  tbe  tane  of 
a  cathedral,  the  sto^  ^e  gull,  the  cormo- 
rant, and  tbe  falcon  always  seem  nneasy  on- 
leas  perched  upon  the  nuuinit  of  the  buUd- 
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log  M  cnf!  which  the;  cbooM  for  •  resting 
place.  The  Ber.  A.  Horre*  writes  to  The 
Reld  grring  loine  obeemdou  on  the  fal- 
oont  that  (or  mui;  jsmb  hkT«  nude  Selis- 
buiy  epire  th^  haunk  The  fint  Tear  that 
fae  BBw  them  one  of  foor  peregiines  settled 
aa  the  weathercock,  foor  hundred  feet  high. 
Od  crag*  and  cliffs  along  the  ooMt  seafowl 
■IwiTS  occupy  the  higbeat  points.  One  even- 
ing in  the  antuiim  of  1898  ■  oormonnt, 
ptt>bal)l7  driven  inland  b;  a  storm,  alighted 
OD  the  arrow  of  tiie  weathercock  on  the 
aununlt  of  the  parish  choidi  tpira  in  Nev- 
aHE-oo-Tr«Dt,  where  it  remaliied  onlU  morn- 
ing. For  nearly  dght  we^e  it  returned 
each  nlgbt  to  its  pereh  npon  the  arrow,  final. 
\j  diMippearing  in  a  Korember  gale.  In 
India  the  adjutant  storks  always  prefer  to 
■tand  on  the  topmoet  pinnaclee  of  Ugh 
buildiuge.  Once,  when  a  brick  had  been 
left  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Mwf  of  a 
bouae  during  some  repaira,  an  adjutant  wa« 
seen  to  lake  hia  stand  apoD  tiie  brick,  thns 
gaining  an  extra  two  Inches  of  altitude. 

NOTES. 

Tbb  eeooud  session  of  the  Honsalrat 
Bchool  of  Comparative  Religion  (Lewis  O. 
Janes,  Director)  is  to  be  held  at  Greenacre, 
Eliot,  M*ia«,  August  Sd  to  September  Sd. 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  scbool  Is  entirelj  unseo- 
tarian.  and  is  described  to  be  to  afford  op. 
portonity  for  the  scientifla  study  of  various 
forms  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought 
under  competent  teachers.  The  lectures  in- 
clude courses  on  the  History  and  Philosopfay 
of  Religion  and  on  Cbristian  Origins,  by  the 
director;  the  Tedantic  Philosophy  and  the 
Bcligiona  of  India,  by  the  Swftmi  Sarvdft- 
liaii&,  of  India ;  Buddhism,  by  the  Anagftrikt 
H.  Bharmapila,  of  Ceylon ;  Tbe  Philosophy 
and  Religion  of  the  Jains,  by  Hi,  Virchaud 
R.  Gandbl,  of  Bombay ;  Zoroaster  and  tbe 
Religion  of  the  Farsts,  by  Hr.  Jchanghier  D. 
Cija,  of  Bombay;  and  The  Reli^ons  of 
CUna,  by  tbe  Rev.  F.  H.  James,  missionary. 
A  ccmfe^etwe  for  the  comparative  stndy  of 
religions  will  be  held  during  the  last  week  of 
the  school,  at  which  Rabbi  EIrsch,  of  Chi- 
cago, Hr.  Qandhi,  Edward  B.  Kawson,  of 
New  York,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Beeant  will 
■peak  m  spedal  subjects. 

Tbi  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  of  De- 
cember 17,  ISSe,  speaking  of  the  trial  trip 
of  the  torpedo  boat  Turblnia,  built  by  the 
Marine  Steam  Turblue  Company,  limited, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  testing  the  steam  turbine 
engine  ot  Hon.  Charles  Futons,  says ;  "  Sev- 
eral most  successful  mns  were  made,  and 
the  Tery  high  speed  of   SB  6   knots  was 


attained  over  the  measured  mil&  It  It  be- 
lieved that  this  is  a  speed  greatly  in  eicees 
of  aaythlng  that  has  ever  b«eu  previously  ao- 
oompusbed  bv  a  vessel  of  the  small  dimen- 
sions of  the  Turblnia,  wtiich  is  only  one  bus* 
dred  feet  In  length,  nine  feet  in  beam,  and 
has  but  forty-two  t<His  displacement  when 
fully  loaded."  As  this  was  only  a  trial  trip, 
a  BtiU  higher  speed  it  anticipated  after  re- 
peated experiments. 

It  Is  staled  In  Nature  that  U  Camille 
Flammarion  has  recently  <»Bipiled  tome 
meteorolo^cal  statistics  r^^rding  the 
antount  of  rainfall  in  Paris,  which  diecloee 
the  remarkable  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  la  the  fall  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  The  following  brief  table 
speaks  for  itself: 


teas  u  ins... 
iTaotoinM... 
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Whether  this  increase  is  actually  doe  to 
more  rain  or  to  some  such  causes  at  better 
potitions  for  ndn  gauges,  or  more  improved 
gauges  tbemselvea,  one  can  not  with  cer- 
tainty say,  but  the  amount  of  increase  seems 
rather  to  negative  this.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  similar  data  from  other  Ccit- 
tinental  cities. 

Thb  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbe 
National  9dcnoe  Club,  at  its  second  annual 
meeting  in  January,  1896,  is  late  in  reaehing 
us,  but  it  loses  none  of  its  interest  for  all 
that  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  promote 
the  caoperatiou  of  tbe  sclenlilically  inclined 
women  of  the  country  In  research  and  invee- 
tigailon.  Twenty  papers  were  read  at  ike 
annual  meeting  by  members  of  the  club; 
meetings  were  hdd  at  the  reading  rooms, 
US6  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  sev- 
eral days  eacb  week  till  Kay ;  and  an  eiperi- 
mental  course  of  lectures  was  given  with 
much  success.  All  parts  of  tbe  country  are 
represented  in  tbe  list  of  nesrly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  members,  and  Norway  and  Spain 
fumisb  corresponding  members.  Tbe  club 
has  twenty-two  sections,  five  of  which  are  in 

la  a  ^per  read  in  the  British  AsBocia- 
tlon,  Ur.  W.  H.  Preece  mentioned  electrical 
disturbances  in  submarine  cables  which  pro- 
duce matilation  of  signals  and  loss  of  speed 

in  telegraph  working,  Wistinctness  of  speech 
and  tbe  presence  of  extraneous  and  disturb- 
ing sounds  in  telephonee,  witb  reduction  of 
the  distance  through  which  speech  is  prac- 
ticable, which,  he  said,  were  due  to  electro- 
static and  electro-magnellc  induction  and  to 
leakage.  The  paper  eiplHined  how  these 
disturbanceB  were  detected,  measured,  and 
mitigated,  defined  the  conditions  that  deter- 
mine the  distance  through  which  telephonj 
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\%  poMlble,  and  deaerfbed  *.  mw  ronn  of 
cable  with  which  the  antbor  propned  to  odd- 
Mct  Sngland  and  Oomanj.  With  such  a 
oable  acrou  the  Atlaotic,  be  daimed,  treble 
or  qiudniple  tba  number  of  wordi  per  honr 
now  practicable  might  b«  tnoamitted  with 
the  lame  weight  of  matetiaL 

Da.  C.  Li  Nm  Fovnn,  btr  Hajertr'i  Id- 
apeciof  of  Uinea,  while  rioting  the  Soaefall 
lead  mine,  lele  ol  Mao,  after  a  recent  dlua- 
troua  eipIoaioD  tliera,  was,  bj  a  aenea  of  ac- 
dd«ots,  eipoa«d  to  poltoiiiDg  bj  c«rbaoic- 
oiide  gas  for  aboat  two  hoara,  until  he  waa 
taken  oat  on  tbe  lerge  of  death.  Tbere  ware 
MTerai  of  the  part;  who  had  to  be  taken  ap 
one  at  a  time,  and  he  wu  tbe  last  to  go. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  be  recorded  notea  of 
his  feelings  wliile  ainkiDg  nnder  Um  influence 
of  tbe  poison,  tbe  last  entrj  glTing  the  time 
he  reached  the  top.  Happilj.  he  reoorered. 
"  The  world,"  aaja  Nature,  "  oooid  ill  span 
a  man  with  such  tterling  qnalitiea,  and  ad- 
ence  would  grieTe  to  lose  an  inTestigator  who 
deroled  what  seemed  to  be  iiie  last  momaita 
to  extending  knowledge  for  tbe  '  bcoeSt  of 
others.'"  Such  beroifnt  would  have  won 
Immortal  fame  for  a  militaij  man, 

Paor.  BnsET,  In  Ibe  American  Natural- 
ist, critidaea  some  recent  botanical  publica- 
tions for  emploiing  English  units  of  meaa- 
urements,  and  orgea  botanical  writers  to 
insist  upon  tbe  uae  of  metric  measures 
throngtiout.  This  would  all  be  very  well,  but 
that  there  are  some  clear-beaded  people  who 
Inaiat  that  onr  system  should  not  be  super- 
Mded  by  any  but  tbe  beet,  and  who  still  be- 
lieve that  the  metric  ajstem  has  not  jet 
proved  iteelf  to  be  that  If  It  is  really  tbe 
beet,  it  will  work  its  way  without  apedal 
urgiog. 

Hr.  E.  p.  )£abith,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  obeerred  at  its  moual  spring  meet- 
ing, 1S97,  that  American  steel  makers  excel 
enonnoualy  tboee  of  Great  Britain  In  tbe 
ou^iut  they  obtain  from  tbdr  appliaucea. 
They  have  thus,  in  spite  of  the  high  waeee 
that  prerul  in  America,  by  working  In  tnis 
wboleeale  manner  brought  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  a  very  low  ebb,  so  that  It  is  now 
a  question  not  bow  much  ileel  British  pro- 
ducers should  send  to  America,  but  how  far 
tbey  can  meet  American  comp^tion  within 
tbor  own  bcundariea. 

StB  Aoavnvs  W.  F^jiikb,  President  of 

tbe  Euf^ish  Sodety  of  Antiquaries,  who  died 
in  Hay,  in  bis  seventy- second  year,  early  de- 
Teloped  a  taste  for  mcdiEoral  archEsoIogy,  on 
which  he  was  a  leading  authority  ;  became 
an  assistant  in  the  British  lluseum  In  I8fil, 
and  afterwurd  Keeper  of  tlie  Department  of 
British  and  HadiEeral  Antiquities  and  of  Eth- 
nography, and  was  subsequently  till  his  death 
a  member  of  the  Standing  Oommittee.  His 
principal  discoTery  in  arcbeolog;  was  to  dis- 
tinguish the  period  of  "  late  Cellio  "  antiqul- 


Omamenlal  Glaang  Qnarriea,  If  sdallic  IDb*- 
tiatkfii  of  British  Hiatory,  and  an  edika 
of  Kemble's  Horn  Fenlee,  whid  bis  addi- 
tioDa  coDTertad,  Natonaaja,  into  •  standaid 


Kl  A.  D.  BiMtm,  f    ,     

the  LoDdon  ZoSlogical  Gardeoa,  wboM  death 
hai  reeently  beoi  atmoanoed,  was  arigiDally 
a  balrdreeseir,  and  biddenHlly  •  bird  tan- 
der,  spedallj  knowing  In  canaij  blrda.  He 
obtained  a  poeition  in  cconeclioa  wttb  die 
«nlin«l«  Kt  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  afterwanl 
at  Begait's  Pai^  Be  acquired  a  romack- 
able  acquaintance  with  animal  life,  its  habits 
and  diet,  and  waa  a  skillful  appraiser  of  tbe 
Talne  of  spedmens.  With  all  these  acMBi- 
pUsbmenta  in  loology  ha  waa  not  a  wnter. 

Ma.  EnwABD  Jins  Srom,  for  the  past 
twen^  years  Director  of  tbe  Baddiffe  Ob- 
semloTj,  died  In  Oxford,  EogUod,  Hay  *th, 
aged  siity-di  years.  Frerions  to  aasmniai; 
charge  of  RadcIiHe  Obserratory  he  bad  been 
her  UajeMy's  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  cf 
Good  Hope.    Bis  special  fidd  was  the  "as- 


doDB.  He  studied  tbe  eonstsots  of  nnu;iea 
and  refraction,  tbe  proper  moli<au  of  tbe 
stars,  tbe  systematic  diffenooes  between 
stellar  catalogues,  the  motion  of  the  soUr 
system  In  space,  and  the  sun's  parallax ;  and 
contributed  much  to  the  orgaointion  of  tbe 
TariouB  astronomical  expeditions  to  the  eoulb- 
em  hemispbare.  Be  bad  been  President  of 
the  Boyal  AstrooomlcaJ  Sode^,  and  bdd 
other  rdatioiiB  to  sereral  learned  bodi«a. 

Tn  dead)  Is  aonovnoed  at  tJotlxatlMirK 
Sweden,  of  Baron  Oscar  Dfokson,  tbe  wedthj 
merchant  who  helped  equip  Nordeoakiold's 
first  (IBM)  and  bore  tbe  entbv  expense  of  bit 
•econd  arctic  expeditioD  (18T2-'TS).  Baiu 
Dickson  wu  also  a  large  contributor  to  the 
eipeditiona  of  18)6,  18)8,  and  1ST7. 

HaTTBKw  Caret  Lba,  wbo  died  in  FUtt^ 
delphia  on  March  16th,  deroted  himself  es- 
pedally  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  efaemistry  of  ptio- 
tograpby,  and  particularly  to  the  actkn  of 
Ught,  etc.,  oa  the  salts  of  ^Irer.  and  y^ 
tiahed  in  1887  a  paper  tsa  the  IdentttT  of  the 
Phofysalts  of  SUreF  witb  the  Haterial  of  tb« 
Latent  Phott^rapbic  Imagft  Be  diaconred 
and  described  thi«e  allolro|dc  stales  of  sihw. 
Be  waa  a  frequemt  MDbHbuier  on  tbla  and 
related  subjecta  to  the  American  Joomal  of 
Sdence,  bad  published  Gfty-four  "  more  IB- 
portsDt "  papera  when  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdencee  in  180S,  and  issued  in 
]  S68  a  Uanual  of  Photography,  which  readied 
a  second  edltioa  in  18)1. 

TBI  deaths  are  announced  abroad  of 
Jnlius  Tm  Sachs,  the  distinguished  botan- 
ical author,  and  of  the  Tetenn  ohssniat,  Ynu^ 
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SPANISH  EXPERIMENTS  IN  COINAGE. 
Bt  henry  chahles  lea. 

MUCH  instructive  reBesrch  liaa  of  late  years  been  devoted  to 
tlie  history  and  inevitable  resnits  of  paper  inflation.  The 
French  assignats,  onr  own  continental  mooey,  colonial  overissaes, 
and  the  practically  irredeemable  currency  of  the  banks  of  some 
of  the  States  prior  to  the  civil  war  have  famished  sahjects  for 
elaborate  diacaBsion  and  have  yielded  their  appropriate  warnings ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  of 
all  attempts  to  create  and  snatain  fiat  money  has  ever  received 
the  attention  which  is  its  due.  I  term  it  the  most  remarkable 
becsnsd  it  was  made  with  coin  and  not  with  paper,  and  the  vitiated 
cnrrancy  was  comparatively  small  in  amonnt,  because  it  was  car- 
ried on  for  more  than  two  centuries  with  true  Spanish  persistency, 
and  because  it  permanently  and  disastronsly  affected  the  desti- 
nies of  a  great  nation.  Many  canses  contributed  to  the  decadence 
of  Spain,  but,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors,  none 
perhaps  did  more  to  destroy  its  industry  and  commerce  than  its 
vicious  currency  legislation.  The  story  is  a  long  one,  and  I  can 
here  touch  only  on  its  more  salient  iwinte.  If  some  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  should  seem  incredibly  violent,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  were  the  devices,  not  of  rude  and  unlettered  sav- 
ages, but  of  the  best  trained  and  most  experienced  statesmen  of 
the  land  vainly  seeking  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the  first 
fatal  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  lesson  taught  is  the  more 
impressive  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  was 
by  far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  state  in  Europe,  practically 
owning  Italy  through  her  hold  on  Naples,  Milan,  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,  and  mistress  of  the  wealtby  provinces  of  the  Nether* 
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landa  She,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  commerce  with 
the  New  World  and  its  etoree  of  precions  metals ;  and  this  enor- 
moQB  power,  military  and  fiaaDcial,  waa  wielded  by  an  abeolate 
monarch  who  combined  the  legislative  and  executive  fanctionfl 
uohampered  and  unrestrained.  If  ever  a  saocessf  al  attempt  could 
be  made  to  overcome  the  self-acting  laws  which  govern  trade  it 
could  be  made  by  Philip  II  and  his  successors. 

Like  all  other^mediteval  kingdoms,  Castile  bad  had  ample  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  of  an  uncertain  standard  of  value.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  feeble  Henry  lY,  among 
other  devices  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  faithless  magnates,  parted 
freely  with  the  right  to  coin  money,  until  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  private  mints  scattering  their  issues  throughout 
the  land.  The  crown  itself  reduced  the  standard  of  gold  coin  to 
7  carats,  while  the  irresponsible  private  coiners  debased  it  to  what- 
ever their  cupidity  dictated.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  came 
to  the  throne  their  resolute  sagacity  speedily  put  an  end  to  this 
deplorable  condition.  In  their  final  legislation  the  gold  standard 
was  fixed  at  23S  carats ;  that  of  silver  at  the  one  tradttioaal  in 
Spain  known  as  11  dineroa  and  4  grains,  equivalent  to  0925  fin& 
The  marc,  or  half  pound,  of  gold,  containing  4,608  grains,  was 
worked  into  65i  exceUntea  or  ducats,  also  known  as  eacudos  or 
crowns.  The  marc  of  silver  was  worked  into  67  reales  or  ryols. 
The  monetary  unit  was  the  maravedi,  of  which  there  were  34  to 
the  ryal  and  374  to  the  crown,  there  being  thus  11  ryals  to  the 
crown.  For  convenience  in  small  transactions  there  was  an  alloy 
known  as  velZon,  consbting  of  7  grains  of  silver  to  the  marc  of 
copper,  the  marc  being  worked  into  192  hlancas,  the  blanca  being 
half  a  maravedi,  and  the  value  of  the  marc  of  alloy  and  the  cost 
of  coinage  being  reckoned  at  96  maravedis.* 

In  1537  Charles  V  reduced  the  standard  of  the  gold  crown  to 
22  carats  and  its  weight  to  68  to  the  marc,  diminishing  its  value  to 
330  maravedis,  which  he  says  brought  it  to  an  equality  with  the 
best  coinage  of  France  and  Italy.  In  1552,  moreover,  he  reduced 
the  silver  alloy  in  the  marc  of  velMn  from  7  to  5^  grains,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  there  had  been  a  profit  in  the  exportation  of  the 

•  It  will  perhaps  fadlitale  the  compreben^on  of  th«  Sptultb  coinme  to  Temlod  tb* 
reader  that  the  pno  or  tmI  de  d  ocho,  the  "  piec«  ot  right,"  containing  8  ryala,  i«  the  Span- 
iih  dollar,  adopted  aa  onr  monetary  unit  bj  act  of  Congrecn  in  1786.  The  rjal  is  tbiu  ooe 
eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  12^  cents,  well  known  to  the  oUer  geoaadoa,  «b«n  our  rilTer  ear- 
rencj  waa  almost  eicluiirelj  Spanish  or  Hexicao,  u  the  "ninepence'*  ot  New  England 
and  Virginia,  the  "  shilling  "  of  h'ew  Tork,  and  the  "  elarenpennj  bit "  ehartened  to  "  le»j  " 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  to  "  bit "  in  the  Weet  and  SouthweaL  Oar  "  quarter  "  waa  tbe  two- 
ryal  piece  or  jmmAi,  and  the  "ptetareen,"  which  rated  at  SO  cents,  was  tbe  aimilar  oraa  of  an 
inferior  currency,  which,  as  we  sbail  see  hereafter,  was  known  as  "  prorineiaL" 

The  maraTedi,  aa  the  thirty-fourth  part  of  the  eilTei  lyal,  waa  equiralent  to  saarif 
tliree  eighths  of  tt  cent. 
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hlancas,  rendering  them  scarce  at  home.  Thas  far  there  had  been 
no  eerions  tampering  with  the  cnrrency,  but  not  long  after  this, 
in  1566,  the  necessities  of  Philip  II  led  him  to  seek  relief  in  de- 
basing  the  minor  coinage.  It  is  trae  that  he  was  the  richest 
monarch  in  the  civilized  world ;  that,  besides  his  revenues  from 
b.is  European  dominions,  the  crown  claimed  twenty  per  cent  of  all 
the  precious  metals  mined  in  the  Indies  and  ten  percent  seignior- 
age for  minting  the  rest ;  but  the  Venetian  envoy  Paolo  Tiepolo 
teUa  us  in  1565  that  his  expenditure  for  interest  alone  was 
6,050,000  ducata  per  annum,  which,  when  capitalized  at  eight  per 
cent,  amounted  to  63,000,000  ducats  of  indebtedness — a  sum  in- 
credible even  to  the  Italian  financiers  of  the  period.  He  had 
little  scruple  as  to  the  means  of  alleviating  the  burden.  In  Ififid 
lie  had  experimented  with  methods  suggested  to  him  of  issu- 
ing money  falsified  with  a  certain  powder  combined  with  quick- 
silver,  which  when  rubbed  over  copper  gave  it  the  semblance  of 
silver,  and  was  proof,  as  we  are  told,  against  the  touchstone  and 
the  hammer,  but  not  against  fire.  One  inventor  of  this  promising 
scheme,  named  Tiberio  della  Rocca,  lost  Philip's  favor  through 
a  quarrel  with  the  royt^  confessor ;  another  one,  a  German  named 
Peter  Sternberg,  was  more  fortunate,  and  secured  payments 
amoonting  to  3,000  ducats  for  bis  discovery ;  but,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  the  Cartes  got  wind 
of  it,  and  their  remonstrances  forced  the  abandonment  of  the 


Compared  with  this  wholesale  fraud,  an  enlargement  of  the 
token  coinage  of  base  metal  might  well  seem  harmless,  and  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  dangers  attendant  on  any  vitiation  of  the 
currency  that  consequences  so  deplorable  and  so  lasting  should 
have  sprung  from  a  source  apparently  so  trivial.  In  1566  Philip 
ordered  the  coinage  of  a  new  alloy,  to  be  known  as  -moneda  de 
veU&n  rica,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  silver — 98  grains  to  the 
marc  of  copper,  or  about  ^,  The  coins  were  all  small :  quartiUos, 
80  to  the  marc,  to  be  current  for  a  quarter  of  a  ryal  (about  three 
cents) ;  qiiartos,  170  to  the  marc,  worth  four  maravedis  (about  a 
cent  and  a  half) ;  and  medios  guartos,  340  to  the  marc,  worth  two 
maravedis.  At  the  same  time  the  old  blancas,  two  to  the  mara- 
vedi,  were  retained,  but  the  silver  alloy  was  reduced  to  four 
grains  in  the  marc ;  and  the  number  to  be  worked  from  the  marc 
was  increased  to  340,  augmenting  the  profit  on  every  marc  by  a 
ryal  and  a  quarter.  What  amount  of  this  new  velldn  coinage- 
was  poured  forth  from  the  mint  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  it  was  as  great  as  the  rude- 
mechanical  facilities  of  the  age  were  capable  of  producing,  for 
Philip's  necessities  were  ever  growing,  what  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Escurial,  the  perpetual  drain  of  the  Flemish  revolt^ 
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the  maiDtenance  of  the  religioos  wars  in  France,  the  conquest  of 
Portagai,  the  cmsade  which  bronght  the  trinmph  of  Lepanto, 
the  collapse  of  the  Armada,  and  other  ceaseless  efforts,  prompted 
by  zeal  for  the  faith  and  thirst  of  aggrandizement.  Tet  the 
infiltration  of  the  currency  with  these  little  debased  coins  was  a 
slow  process,  and  its  effects  were  correspondingly  deferred^  bat 
they  manifested  themselves  at  last,  and  the  calderiUa — as  this 
coinage  came  to  be  popularly  designated — grew  to  be  a  load 
which  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Spain  for  a  century  vainly  endeav< 
ored  to  shake  off.  Apparently  the  process  of  manufacture  be- 
came too  slow  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of  the  treasury, 
for  we  hear  in  1602  of  a  restamping  of  the  Tell<$n  coinage, 
doubtless  to  give  it  an  increased  fictitious  value.  At  the  same 
time  Philip  lit  made  a  new  issue  of  pure  copper,  to  the  amount 
of  2,448,000  ducats,  working  380  maravedis  to  the  marc,  the  cost 
of  metal  and  coinage  being  only  80  maravedis.  Prices  rose,  and 
there  was  general  discontent,  voiced  by  the  learned  historian 
Mariana  in  a  tract  on  the  coinage  written  with  so  mnch  vigor 
that  it  cost  him  an  impriaonmeut  by  the  luquisition.  Thus  the 
reservoir  became  filled  to  overflowiug,  and  the  inevitable  depre- 
ciation commenced.  To  arrest  it  Philip  III,  in  1619,  solenmly 
decreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  velMn  money  coined  for 
twenty  years ;  but  financial  promises  of  this  nature  are  made  to 
be  broken,  as  is  witnessed  by  Philip  IV,  in  1632,  renewing  the 
pledge  conditionally  for  another  twenty  years.  In  spite  of  these 
promises,  the  vellcSn  fell  to  a  discount.  There  was  no  formal 
suspension  of  gold  and  silver  payments;  the  silver  fleet  from 
Mexico  aad  the  galleons  from  Tierra  Firma  yearly  poured  into 
Spain  the  treasure  won  from  the  mines  of  the  New  World ;  but 
all  the  power  of  an  autocratic  sovereign  could  not  maintain  the 
parity  of  the  currency.  The  inequality  became  so  firmly  estab* 
lished  that  it  had  to  be  recognized,  and  Philip  IV,  in  1626,  en- 
deavored to  regulate  it  by  a  decree  permitting  a  difference  of 
ten  per  cent.  Beyond  this  any  transaction  entailed  on  the  re- 
ceiver, for  a  first  offense,  the  forfeiture  of  the  principal  with  a 
fourfold  fine,  applicable  in  thirds  to  the  informer,  the  judge,  aud 
the  fisc ;  for  a  second  offense,  the  same,  wi^h  the  addition  of  ax 
years'  exile.  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  could 
demand  gold  or  silver  who  had  not  given  them,  and  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  in  gold  or  silver  was  lawfiil  aoless  gold  or  silver 
was  lent.  These  provisions  show  that  already  the  vell(5a  coinage 
had  risen  from  its  function  as  a  token  currency  in  petty  deal- 
ings, and  was  rapidly  becoming  the  standard  medium  of  ex- 
change in  all  commercial  transactions.  It  is  as  such  that  we 
shall  have  henceforth  to  consider  it,  and  It  is  to  this  that  it  owes 
its  importauce. 
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The  sitaation  was  growing  insupportable.  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  equally  stagnant.  No  land  in  Europe  had  greater 
resources  than  Spain  in  the  fine  wools  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  La 
Mancha;  the  flax  and  hemp  of  Astarias,  Catalonia,  Galicia,  and 
]->eon ;  the  excellent  silk  of  Murcia  and  Valencia ;  the  iron,  steel, 
and  timber  of  Navarre,  Guipuscoa  and  Biscay ;  the  wines  and 
fruits  of  Andalusia;  but  these  were  all  exported  as  raw  materi- 
als, and  thongh  the  trade  of  the  Indies  was  a  jealous  monopoly, 
half  the  goods  sent  thither  in  the  fieets  were  the  property  of  Hol- 
landers, under  the  names  of  Spaniards,  although  Spain  was  at  war 
"with  Holland.  Partly  this  was  attributable  to  the  disordered  cur- 
rency, and  the  communities  throughont  the  Peninsula  supplicated 
the  crown  for  relief.  There  was  but  one  way  to  obtain  ^is — by 
retracing  the  Ticious  course  of  the  last  half  century,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  heroically  made.  By  a  pragmaiica  of  August  7, 16S8, 
it  was  decreed  that  after  the  day  of  publication  all  the  velldn 
money  should  be  reduced  one  half  in  vfdne.  To  diminish  the  loss 
to  the  holders  a  complicated  arrangement  was  ordered,  by  which 
one  half  of  the  depreciation  should  be  made  good  to  them  by  their 
towns  and  villages,  and  in  view  of  the  sacrifice  thus  impeded  on 
the  nation  the  royal  faith  was  solemnly  pledged  by  Philip  IV, 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  with  all  the  force  of  a  compact  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people,  that  the  value  of  the  velldn  coin- 
age should  never  again  be  tampered  with,  either  to  raise  or  to 
depress  it.  After  this,  any  transaction  disturbing  the  parity  of 
the  various  coinages  was  declared  an  offense  subject  to  the  severest 
punishment  and  to  render  the  measure  effective  the  sternest 
]}enalties  were  directed  against  the  introduction  into  the  king- 
dom of  foreign  vell6n  money.  The  profits  on  this  had  already 
called  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  repression,  and  these 
were  now  sharpened  by  declaring  it  to  be  a  matter  of  Use  majesiS, 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  paina  of  heresy — death  by  fire,  confisca- 
tion of  all  property,  and  disabilities  infiicted  on  descendants  to 
the  second  generation.  Any  vessel  bringing  it,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  was  forfeited ;  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  import  it  was  punished  with  death,  and  knowledge  of  such 
attempt  without  denouncing  it  incurred  the  galleys  and  confisca- 
tion. For  a  while,  in  fact,  the  crime  was  made  justiciable  by  the 
Inquisition,  which  was  a  tribunal  inspiring  far  greater  popular 
dread  than  the  ordinary  courts.  Evidently  the  law-making 
power  in  Spain  had  few  scruples,  and  no  constitutional  limita- 
tions in  its  control  over  the  currency. 

Yet  with  all  its  power  it  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  con- 
trol the  tides  or  the  winds,  and  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  throne 
were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed.  Richelieu 
was  pressing  Spain  hard,  and  the  condition  of  Spanish  finance 
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was  1>ecomiDg  more  and  more  desperate.  Reconrse  was  again 
had  to  a  forced  loan  under  the  device  of  another  inflation  of  the 
currency,  A  royal  c&cbda  of  March  13, 1636,  called  in  all  the  re- 
stamped  vell(5n ;  from  the  day  of  publication  of  the  edict  do  ooe 
was  to  pass  it,  or  spend  it,  or  pay  it  out,  bat  was  to  convey  it  to 
the  nearest  mint,  where  he  would  receive  its  current  valne ;  and 
whoever,  after  eighty  days,  was  found  in  possession  of  any  of  it 
incurred  the  severe  penalties  decreed  against  the  holders  of  un- 
lawful money.  Having  thus  provided  for  obtaining  possession 
of  all  the  coinage,  the  mints  were  set  to  work  reetamping  it  wiUi 
a  valuation  threefold  that  which  it  had  borne :  the  quaiio,  thus 
far  current  for  four  maravedis,  was  raised  to  twelve,  and  the 
other  coins  in  proportion,  while  death  and  confiscation  were 
threatened  for  any  violation  of  the  coinage  laws.  The  resnlt  of 
this  arbitrary  creation  of  value  is  seen  in  the  edict  of  April  30th  of 
the  same  year,  permitting  a  premium  on  gold  and  ailver  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  until  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  after  which  it  was 
to  be  reduced  to  twenty ;  and  that  this  was  below  the  ruling  mar- 
ket rate  is  assumable  from  a  sharpening  of  the  penalties  provided 
for  those  who  should  demand  or  accept  a  higher  premium.  Six 
months  later  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  precioos  metals  to 
par  by  suspending  the  permission  to  exchange  them  at  a  pre- 
mium, but  the  distress  caused  by  this  suspension  was  so  severe 
that  a  decree  of  March  20, 1637,  renewed  the  recognition  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  premium,  and  added  that  in  the  larger  cities  ctutu 
de  diputacidn,  or  exchanges,  could  be  established,  where  trans- 
actions could  be  negotiated  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  with  a  bro- 
kerage  of  one  quarter  or  one  half.  The  extreme  importance 
attached  to  regulating  the  premium  is  visible  in  the  punitive 
clauses  of  the  edict.  Any  deviation  from  the  established  rate  was 
classed  with  treason,  irrevocably  punishable  with  confiscation, 
disability  for  office,  and  personal  infamy.  In  prosecutions  all 
reasonable  means  of  defense  were  withdrawn  from  the  accused ; 
the  names  of  witnesses  were  kept  secret,  and  judicial  forms  were 
not  to  be  observed.  Even  ambassadorial  immunity  was  set  aside; 
the  foreign  ministers  resident  in  Madrid  were  liable  to  accusa- 
tion, when  the  king  would  determine  as  to  their  imprisonment 
and  punishment. 

This  was  speedily  followed  by  a  reaction.  Of  course,  there 
were  two  parties  in  Spain.as  elsewhere — inflationists  and  contrac- 
tionists — and  the  policy  of  the  state  fluctuated  as  one  or  the  other 
obtained  preponderance  with  the  king,  or  rather  with  his  all- 
powerful  minister,  the  Count- Duke  Olivares.  The  contractionists 
now  had  control,  and  their  views  were  expressed  in  a  pragmatica 
of  January  39,  1638,  which  lamented  the  misfortunes  brought 
upon  the  land  by  the  superabundance  of  veU<Jn  money  which  had 
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injured  commerce,  had  raised  eztravagantly  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  had  drirea  silver  oat  of  circulation,  de- 
priving it  of  its  natural  function  as  money  and  converting  it  into 
a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  while  the  only  currency  was 
the  debased  coinage,  fabricated  for  the  most  part  by  the  enemies 
of  Spain,  eager  to  gain  the  enormous  profits  accruing  from  its 
raanafactnre.  As  this,  if  unchecked,  may  work  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Icing  declares  that  he  has  had  the  matter  repeatedly 
discussed  by  his  ministers,  and  as  the  result  he  orders  that  all  the 
nnfitamped  vell6a  money  shall  be  melted  down  into  bullion  and 
be  sold  for  silver,  the  proceeds  being  used  to  purchase  more  of  the 
precions  metal.  It  is  expected  that  the  vacuum  thus  created  will 
bring  silver  into  circulation,  and  to  aid  in  this  all  the  bullion 
brought  by  the  galleons  shall  be  coined ;  moreover,  the  savage 
edict  of  1628  against  the  introduction  of  velMn  is  repeated ;  even 
the  importation  of  copper  is  prohibited,  and  the  laws  forbidding 
the  export  of  the  precious  metals  are  ordered  to  be  enforced  with 
the  ntmofii  rigor. 

Had  this  policy  been  steadily  pursued,  perhaps  it  would  in 
time  have  restored  health  to  the  currency,  but  it  was  neutralized 
by  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  kept  the  mints  busy 
in  turning  out  debased  coinage.  It  was  impossible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances for  the  contractionists  to  win  more  than  a  temporary 
ascendency,  and  with  the  progressive  dilution  of  the  currency  the 
preminm  on  the  precious  metals  obstinately  kept  advancing,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  which  punished  such  traffic  as  a  crime.  A  de- 
cree of  January  31,  1640,  declares  that  this  has  become  more 
inexcusable  in  view  of  the  large  amonnt  of  silver  brought  by  the 
galleons  in  1639  and  the  activity  of  the  mints  in  coining  velWn. 
To  render  its  chastisement  more  certain,  the  rate  of  twenty-eight 
per  cent  is  permitted  in  open  market,  but  only  for  four  months, 
after  which  it  will  be  lowered ;  special  judges  are  provided  whose 
sole  business  shall  be  to  try  infractions  of  this  law ;  every  case 
that  is  heard  of  shall  be  prosecuted,  and  negligent  judges  shall  be 
severely  punished.  The  laws  forbidding  the  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  shall  be  still  more  vigorously  enforced,  especially 
those  which  require  merchants  bringing  foreign  goods  into  the 
country  to  take  away  an  equivalent  amount  in  merchandise. 

The  revolt  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia  brought  fresh  financial 
complications,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the  ruinous  expe- 
dient of  a  further  debasement  of  the  currency.  A  cidvla  of  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1641,  orders  all  the  four-maravedi  vellcSn  pieces  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  mints,  where  they  will  be  paid  for  at  their 
current  value ;  this  is  to  be  done  within  thirty  days,  after  which 
they  can  not  be  paid  out  or  otherwise  used.  They  are  then  to  be 
restamped  and  issued  at  the  valuation  of  eight  maravedis;  all 
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other  restamped  velMn  is  to  be  sairendered  by  May  Idth,  after 
which  it  is  to  be  no  longer  cairent,  and  disobedience  of  these 
orders  is  visited  with  death  and  confiscation.  The  natural  resnlt 
of  this  measure  is  seen  in  a  decree  of  September  5th  of  the  same 
year,  limiting  the  premium  on  specie  to  fifty  per  cent  nntil  the 
arrival  of  the  silver  fleets.  That  this  was  below  the  market  rate 
is  shown  in  the  prohibition  of  all  indirect  ways  of  evasion  and  oi. 
dealing  in  fntnree.  How  this  condition  affected  all  trajisactioDS, 
large  and  small,  and  how  business  was  conducted  under  the  double 
standard,  are  illustrated  in  some  statements  now  before  me  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Inquisition  about  this 
time.  After  summing  np  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  and  other 
items,  in  one  case  twenty-eighl  per  cent  and  in  another  fifty  per 
cent  is  added  to  show  the  total  amount  to  be  provided  in  veII<Sa. 
When  governmental  outlays  were  thus  increased  we  can  not  won- 
der at  the  struggle  to  keep  down  the  premium  on  the  one  hand 
while  stimulating  it  on  the  other  by  constant  dilutions  of  the 
currency.  The  situation  affords  a  singularly  forcible  illastration 
of  the  power  possessed  by  an  inferior  money  to  force  a  superior 
one  out  of  circulation.  The  largest  of  the  debased  coinage  was 
only  a  piece  of  a  quarter  of  a  ryal,  equivalent  in  our  modem 
American  system  to  three  cents,  yet  it  had  completely  demone- 
tized silver  and  gold,  and  had  become  the  practical  stondard  of 
value.  The  Spanish  possessions  were  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  civilized  world  obtained  its  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  yet 
Spain,  in  spite  of  the  most  arbitrary  measures,  could  retain,  none 
of  them  within  her  borders.  So  scarce  had  they  become  that  for 
twenty  years,  from  1633  to  1643,  there  had  been  repeated  decrees 
forbidding  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts — their  melting 
and  fashioning  by  artisans,  even  their  employment  for  plating 
and  gilding  and  in  embroidery.  In  1613  these  laws  were  supple- 
mented by  others  prohibiting  the  sale  of  silver  plate  except  to  be 
broken  up  for  coinage,  and  owners  were  tempted  to  bring  it  to 
the  mints  with  the  promise  of  a  bonus  of  five  per  cent  in  velI6n, 
in  addition  to  the  coin  that  it  would  yield.  At  the  same  time  the 
laws  against  exportation  were  rendered  still  more  rigorous,  sus- 
pending even  licenses  to  carry  silver  away  for  the  royal  service 
in  Flanders  and  Italy. 

The  contractionist  policy  was  now  granted  another  trial,  and 
a  comprehensive  scheme  was  evolved  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable 
burden  and  bring  all  the  various  kinds  of  coinage  to  a  parity. 
The  partial  attempt  of  1638  had  proved  a  failure ;  but  if  all  the 
base  money  in  the  land  could  be  controlled,  there  was  reasonable 
prospect  that  another  effort  might  be  saccessfuL  To  accomplish 
this  a  pragmatica  was  signed  August  31, 1643,  and  sent  nnder  seal 
to  the  local  authorities  everywhere  with  instractions  to  open  it  on 
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September  15th.  At  the  same  hoar  thronghoat  Spain  tiiey  were 
to  go  to  the  shope  of  all  baakera,  brokers,  ageuta,  traders,  etc., 
seize  whatever  vellcSn  money  they  should  find,  weigh  it,  register 
it,  and  convey  it  to  a  secure  place,  where  it  was  to  be  hept  under 
three  padlocks,  the  keys  being  held  by  as  many  ofiScials.  When 
this  was  done  they  were  to  proclaim  that  the  value  oC  aU  vell<5n 
money  was  rednced  to  one  sixth  :  the  piece  that  had  been  circu- 
lating for  twelve  marsvedis  was  in  future  to  be  worth  but  two, 
and  so  forth.  All  discount  or  premium  between  the  metals  was 
prohibited  for  the  future,  under  the  customary  severe  penalties, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  general  benefit  thus  derived  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  would  compensate  for  the  losses  inflicted  on  indi- 
viduals, but  to  lessen  these  there  were  vague  promises  held  out 
of  satisfaction  to  be  adjusted  by  the  registry  of  the  amount  of 
velMn  seized ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  king  would  consider 
any  propositions  made  by  those  who  should  prefer  honors  or 
privileges  or  some  other  advantages  in  lieu  of  satisfaction. 

Apparently  it  was  soon  found  that  something  more  was  needed 
to  bring  the  refractory  metals  closer  together,  and  a  c6dvla  of 
December  23d  endeavored  to  accomplish  this  by  diluting  the  sil- 
ver coinage.  The  marc  of  silver,  in  place  of  furnishing  sixty- 
seven  ryals,  was  ordered  to  be  worked  into  eighty-three  and  one 
guorttZZo,  thus  diminishing  the  value  of  the  ryal  by  twenty-five 
per  cent ;  and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  existing  pesos,  or  pieces 
of  eight,  were  declared  to  be  worth  ten  ryals,  the  profit  on  those 
in  private  hands  being  generously  left  to  the  holders.  Gold  was 
more  simply  treated  by  marking  up  the  crown  from  440  to  550 
maravedis,  and  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  January  12, 1643,  to  612. 
The  effect  of  this  on  the  specie  premium  was,  however,  neutralized 
by  diminishing  from  98  grains  to  7d'3,  the  amount  of  silver  to  the 
marc  of  copper  in  the  moneda  de  veUdn  rica,  and  holders  of  the 
white  metal  were  tempted  to  have  it  thus  employed  by  offering  to 
coin  it  for  them  in  velldn  without  charge  of  seigniorage. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  decrees  formed  but  a  halting  measure 
of  ooutractiou ;  but,  even  as  it  was,  it  brought  a  strain  too  sudden 
and  severe  to  be  endured,  and  the  effort  was  soon  abandoned.  A 
pragTnaiica  of  March  12, 1643,  announced  that  the  velMn  coinage 
(except  some  recent  issue  by  the  mint  of  Segovia)  should  in  future 
be  current  at  a  fourfold  increase  of  value,  the  piece  of  two  mara- 
vedis being  raised  to  eight  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  The  dilu- 
tion of  the  silver  coinage  was  similarly  revoked,  or  at  least  sus- 
pended until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet ;  the  pieces  of  eight  were  to 
be  current  for  eight  ryals  and  no  more,  whUe  the  gold  crown  was 
reduced  to  510  maravedis.  As  usual,  the  royal  word  and  faith 
were  pledged  that  there  should  be  no  farther  variation  in  the 
value  of  Uie  vell«5n  coinage,  and  that  it  should  remain  forever 
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on  the  bans  thm  aasigned  to  it  Of  oonrse,  the  premiam  cm  the 
precioofl  metals  reappeared,  and  efforte  to  repraes  it  by  \kw  were 
Tain.  It  had  to  be  recognised,  and  in  1647  a  decree  permitted  it 
to  the  extent  of  twentj-five  per  cent,  with  stem  pnniahment  for 
those  who  ahonld  exceed  the  limit. 

There  could  be  no  proeperoas  trade  robject  to  snch  flnctoa- 
tions  in  the  standard  of  Talae,  and  the  royal  rerenneB  mnst  have 
suffered  accordingly,  for  the  next  change  was  distinctly  a  method 
of  raising  money.  The  old  coIdfriSa  coinage  of  Philip  n  had 
remained  thus  far  nndistnrbed,  and  now  by  a  c&lula  of  NoTember 
11,  1651,  all  the  rest  of  the  base  coin  was  restored  to  the  valne 
which  it  hod  borne  prior  to  the  reduction  of  1612.  The  profit  of 
this  increase  was  reaerred  to  the  crown  by  requiring  all  holders 
of  vellda  to  bring  it  to  the  mints  within  thirty  days,  after  which 
it  was  demonetized  and  could  no  longer  be  used  as  currency. 
They  were  to  receive  its  pres^it  value  in  the  reetamped  issue  at 
the  new  rate,  and  any  one  hoarding  or  passing  the  old  money  after 
the  expiration  of  the  limit  incurred  death  and  confiscation.  The 
premium  on  specie,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  1647,  had  already  reached 
fifty  per  cent,  and  the  sternest  penalties  were  decreed  to  prevent 
its  rising  above  that  figure — for  a  first  offense,  confiscation  and 
six  years  of  presidio  (service  in  the  African  forts)  for  noblee, 
confiscation  and  six  years  of  galleys  for  plebeiuis;  for  a  second 
offense,  death  without  distinction  of  rank.  If  absolute  power 
could  regulate  values,  Spanish  thoroughness  would  have  accom- 
plished it. 

Kings  may  propose,  but  in  matters  like  this  it  is  the  people  that 
dispose.  The  natural  result  of  this  measure  was  to  drive  not  only 
the  precious  metals  but  even  the  calderUla  out  of  circulation.  It 
required  only  six  months  to  demonstrate  the  error  committed, 
and  a  heroic  effort  to  bring  some  sort  of  order  into  the  medium 
of  exchange  was  made  in  a  pragmatica  of  June  25, 1653.  Under 
this  the  old  ecUderiUa  remained  unchanged,  but  the  vell6n  grueao, 
or  large  coinage,  which  had  been  advanced  in  value  six  mouths 
before,  was  reduced  to  one  fourth,  at  which  it  was  to  be  current 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  on  January  1, 1653,  it  was  to  be 
demonetized  and  its  nee  prohibited  under  the  severe  penalties  for 
passing  false  money.  The  plan  of  seizing  it  all  aind  sequestrating 
it  at  a  given  hour  throughout  Spain  was  adopted,  but  the  crown 
proposed  to  assume  the  loss,  not  only  on  about  seven  millions  of 
the  reetamped  coin  in  the  treasury,  but  by  giving  to  those  who 
surrendered  it  assignations  on  the  tobacco  tax,  bearing  five  per 
cent  interest.  All  arrears  of  taxes  were  also  receivable  in  it  for 
two  months,  and  various  other  methods  were  offered  of  relieving 
the  community.  All  the  veUdn  grueao  thus  received  was  to  1>e 
melted  down,  and  to  make  a  market  for  the  copper  the  laws  pro- 
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liibiting  its  importation,  even  in  tlie  shape  of  mannfactured  arti- 
cles, were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  It  was  argued  that  when  this, 
"which  through  its  enperabnndance  had  caused  so  much  trouble, 
"was  out  of  the  way,  there  would  remain  only  the  calderiUa,  which 
"wonld  all  be  needed  for  petty  traffic,  so  that  for  larger  transac- 
tions the  precious  metals  would  come  forth  and  circulate  abun- 
dantly at  par,  compensating  the  nation  for  the  losses  and  sacri- 
fices eutailfid  by  the  measure. 

This  was  a  bold  attempt  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  was  too 
sudden  and  too  severe  to  be  successful  It  must  have  caused 
abundant  ruin  and  distress,  and  the  clamor  for  relief  must  have 
become  irresistible,  for  in  less  than  Ave  months  another  edict  was 
issued  (November  14th),  announcing  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
means  proposed  for  attaining  the  end  in  view.  This  time  the 
veUdn  grueso  was  retained  as  money  and  the  calderUla  was  pro- 
scribed and  demonetized  on  the  spot  Those  who  should  register 
what  they  held  within  fifteen  days  and  surrender  it  within  two 
months  were  promised  the  same  ^tisfactioa  as  that  offered  in  the . 
previous  decree  to  the  holders  of  veIMn,  and  any  one  in  whose 
bands  it  should  be  found  after  sixty  days  was  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties for  circulating  forbidden  money.  This  reduction  in  the  base 
currency,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  country  and  the  yearly  accessions  by  the  fleet,  it  was 
argued,  deprived  any  difference  in  value  of  all  excuse.  As  this 
measure  was  the  ultimate  remedy  whereby  to  obtain  absolute 
parity  between  them,  any  deviation  from  such  equality  was 
declared  a  species  of  treason.  Any  premium  or  discount,  how- 
ever small,  exposed  all  participating  in  it,  whether  as  principals 
or  brokers,  to  confiscation  and  deprivation  of  ofBce  and  of  citizen- 
ship. A  special  court  was  established  for  the  prosecution  of  such 
cases,  in  which  the  trial  was  to  be  secret  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  withheld  from  the  accused.  Judges  everywhere  were 
ordered  to  see  that  prices  were  reduced  by  one  third,  and  all  out- 
standing debts  and  obligations  were  required  to  be  settled  at  the 
same  reduction. 

TMs  fresh  disturbance  of  all  business  relations  was  as  fruitless 
as  its  predecessors.  The  caMeriUa  thus  called  in  was  not  melted 
down  but  was  restamped,  and  by  a  decree  of  October  32, 1654,  was 
received  at  its  old  valuation.  Large  amounts  had  apparently 
been  retained  by  the  people  in  spite  of  the  threatened  penalties, 
and  this  they  were  told  would  be  receivable  for  dues  to  the  fisc  at 
one  half  its  nominal  valne,  or  might  be  taken  to  the  mints  and 
by  exchanged  for  half  the  amount  in  the  restamped  coin.  Forty 
days  were  allowed  for  this,  after  which  its  possession  involved 
confiscation  and  six  years  of  presidio,  or  galleys. 

After  this  there  was  a  pause  in  legislation  nntU  September  iti. 
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1658,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  nnif;  the  minor  coinage  hy 
withdrawing  the  veUdn  grueao  and  substituting  a  new  copper 
issue  of  the  same  weight  and  nominal  valae  as  the  oalderiUa,  so 
that  there  should  be  bat  one  kind  of  cnrrency.  To  check  the 
temptation  to  import  imitations  of  this,  the  same  savafi^  penalties 
as  before  were  re-enacted— confiscation  and  the  stake,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  any  vessel  bringing  it  The  veUdn  grueao,  however, 
refused  to  be  withdrawn,  and  on  May  6, 16S9,  a  compromise  was 
attempted  by  reducing  it  in  value  one  half.  Moderate  as  was  this 
contraction  of  the  currency,  it  served  merely  as  a  prelude  for 
further  inflation.  Althongh  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659, 
might  be  expected  to  lighten  the  financial  necessities  of  the  state, 
a  pragmatvM  of  September  11, 1660,  under  pretext  of  providing  a 
currency  lighter,  easier  of  transport,  and  more  convenient  for  use, 
ordered  all  the  veUdn  grueao  to  be  called  in  and  reworked,  so  that 
the  marc  of  copper  in  place  of  producing  34  pieces  of  2  maravedis 
should  furnish  51  pieces  of  4,  thus  trebling  its  nominal  value.  This 
must  have  called  forth  energetic  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  for 
in  less  than  two  months— on  October  29th — a  new  project  was  an- 
nounced. The  coinage  of  pure  copper  was  stopped,  and  in  its 
place  a  new  alloy  was  ordered  containing  SO  grains  of  silver  to 
the  marc  (yir)*  ^  be  worked  into  51  pieces  of  16  maravedis,  and 
smaller  coins  in  proportion.  The  existing  colder^la  and  vefltm 
grueso  were  allowed  to  remain  in  circulation,  to  be  gradually 
worked  over  into  the  new  coinage  as  they  should  reach  the  treas- 
ury. The  new  issue  was  styled  moneda  de  molino  de  velldn  ligada 
— mill  money  alloyed — shortened  into  moneda  de  molino,*  and 
added  to  the  confusion  by  furnishing  a  third  debased  coinage,  for 
of  course  the  two  older  ones  remained  in  circulation.  The  country 
speedily  was  flooded  with  the  new  currency,  and  prices  began  to 
rise  still  higher.  Some  relief  was  necessary,  and,  as  usual,  it  was 
applied  in  a  violent  and  summary  manner.  A  pragmatica  of 
1664  reduced  the  value  of  the  new  moneda  de  moJtTto  by  one  half 
— the  I6-maravedi  piece  was  to  pass  for  only  8;  for  thirty  days  it 
would  be  received  at  the  old  rate  by  the  treasury  in  settlement  of 
overdue  debts  and  taxes  up  to  the  end  of  1662;  after  thirty  days  , 
it  would  be  accepted  only  at  fifty  per  cent  of  its  face,  and  the 
Royal  Council  was  vaguely  ordered  to  adopt  each  measures  as  it 
should  deem  wise  to  prevent  injustice  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
debtors  and  creditors.  As  there  ought  to  be  only  one  beue-metal 
currency,  moreover,  the  edict  prohibited  the  further  use  of  the 

*  It  eeems  to  have  been  not  long  before  tbii  tbit  the  mill  or  macluiie  for  Btuopmg  wu 
introduced,  ensblini;  ooiiu  to  bkve  «  raised  tud  milled  edge,  to  obeck  clipping.  Id  tbe 
Indiee  the  priioitive  labor  de  marlSlo,  or  hammeriug  process,  wu  muntained  until  17SB, 
when  millB  were  ordered  to  be  erected.  Where  practicable,  tbeae  wei«  ran  with  wU«t 
power ;  when  this  was  not  available,  b;  mules. 
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ccdderiUa  and  v&l6n  grueso — those  coinages  which  had  undergone 
so  many  vicissitudes,  and  which,  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  persist- 
ently  coutinned  in  circulation.  They  were  a  shirt  of  Nessus, 
clinging  to  the  victim  and  impossible  to  disced. 

Again  the  load  became  too  onerous  to  be  endured,  and  relief 
was  imperative.  The  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  tnolitio 
money ;  there  were  quantities  of  it  in  circulation  of  pure  copper 
illegitimately  issued,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  imitations 
brought  from  abroad.  To  remedy  this,  a  decree  of  February  10, 
1680,  orders  the  simultaneous  registration  and. sequestration  of 
the  whole,  carefully  distinguishing  the  three  varieties.  The  first, 
or  legitimate  alloyed  coin,  was  reduced  to  one  fourth  of  its  exist- 
ing value — that  is,  the  piece  which  had  been  originally  issued  for 
16  maravedis,  and  had  in  1664  been  cut  down  to  8,  was  now  still 
further  diminished  to  S;  the  same  was  done  with  the  native 
counterfeito,  while  the  foreign  ones  were  accepted  at  one  eighth 
of  their  current  valua  To  soften  the  blow  to  the  holders  the 
legitimate  molino  was  redeemable  at  the  treasury  in  gold  or  silver 
at  fifty  per  cent  premium,  and  was  receivable  for  sixty  days  for 
all  overdue  debts  to  the  fisc  up  to  the  end  of  1677,  while,  as 
a  further  act  of  grace,  arrearages  due  up  to  the  end  of  1673, 
amounting  to  over  18,000,000  ducats,  were  forgiven. 

This  measure  appears  to  have  been  designed  as  a  preliminary  to 
the  total  extinction  of  the  molino  money,  for  it  was  followed.  May 
23d,  by  an  elaborate  pragmatica  demonetizing  this  wholly  and 
forbidding  its  use,  only  twenty-four  hours  being  allowed  during 
which  it  could  be  spent  for  the  purchase  of  bread,  meat,  and  wine, 
and  for  nothing  else.  In  all  these  efforts  at  contraction  it  was 
expected  that  the  inflated  prices,  which  were  a  standing  grievance, 
would  collapse  with  the  diminution  in  the  circulating  medium, 
and  when  this  result  did  not  follow  with  sufficient  rapidity,  there 
was  no  hesitation  in  fixing  a  scale  of  maxima,  for  the  trans- 
gression of  which  heavy  penalties  were  threatened.  Thus  on  the 
present  occasion  a  most  elaborate  edict  was  issued,  November 
27, 1680,  consisting  of  over  a  hundred  folio  pages,  regulating  all 
dealings.  All  rents  in  Madrid  are  to  be  reduced  to  what  they 
had  been  in  1670,  and  for  buildings  of  later  construction  or  en- 
largement the  rates  are  to  be  determined  by  the  magistrates. 
Then  follows  a  most  extensive  list  of  maximum  prices,  embrac- 
ing nearly  three  thousand  items,  from  raw  materials  by  whole- 
sale to  finished  products  by  retail,  from  wool  by  the  arroba  to 
rhubarb  by  the  drachm,  and  including  what  a  tailor  should  re- 
ceive for  making  a  coat  and  a  washerwoman  for  washing  a 
shirt.  Such  supervision  by  the  state  becomes  endless,  and  a 
supplementary  edict  was  requisite.  May  3, 1681,  supplying  omis- 
sions and  making  changes.    If  currency  and  values  were  capable 
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of  goTemmeatal  regalatioa,  it  would  have  been  accomplished 
by  Spain. 

All  this  time  the  prohibited  ccMeriUa  and  veUdn  grueso  were 
Id  circulation,  the  latter  running  74  maravedis  to  the  marc,  or 
about  66  cents  of  our  money  to  the  pound,  while  copper  was 
worth  about  39.  The  legalized  premium  on  gold  and  silver  was 
Etill  fifty  per  cent  Bven  copper  was  now  becoming  scarce  under 
the  ceaseless  labor  of  the  mints.  A  proclamation  of  May  14, 
1683,  sets  forth  that  it  is  for  the  common  benefit  to  have  abon- 
dance  of  copper  money ;  and,  in  order  that  all  the  metal  in  the 
Iciiigdom  may  be  thus  utilized,  eil  pieces  of  copper  brought  to 
the  mints  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3i  ryab  of  relldn  for 
the  pound.  To  prevent  its  being  wasted  by  coD8umptio&  in  the 
arts,  all  coppersmiths  are  forbidden  to  manufacture  articles  <^  it, 
or  to  repair  old  ones  that  may  be  brought  to  them  to  be  mended. 
Their  shops  are  to  be  visited,  and  their  stocks  of  metal  seized 
and  paid  for  at  the  above  price ;  inventories  of  their  finished  work 
are  to  be  drawn  up,  and  sixty  days  allowed  for  the  sale  of  the 
articles.  Anything  concealed  is  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
severe  penalties  of  fine,confiscation,and  exile  are  decreed  for  eva- 
sions or  infractions  of  the  order.  A  false  financial  system  had 
brought  Spain  to  such  a  pass  that,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
pouring  into  her  lap,  gold  sod  silver  had  been  driven  from  circu- 
lation, and  she  was  ransacking  the  shops  for  scraps  of  copper  to 
keep  her  mints  busy. 

These  resources  proved  insufficient  to  supply  the  ever-growing 
demands  of  a  depreciated  currency,  and  resort  was  had  to  re- 
monetizing  the  molino  alloyed  coinage  which  had  been  prohibited 
in  1680.  By  an  edictof  October  9, 1684, it  was  restored  to  circols- 
tion  at  a  valuation  double  that  which  it  had  borne  prior  to  its 
demonetization,  which  would  seem  to  render  superfluous  an  ac- 
companying threat  of  penalties  for  its  exportation,  the  same  as 
for  gold  and  silver. 

Having  thus  apparently  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  copper 
inflation,  attention  was  turned  to  gold  and  silver  which  had 
hitherto  been  but  little  tampered  with.  A  pragmaiica  of  October 
14, 1686,  ordered  a  reduction  of  weight  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in 
the  silver  ryal  by  working  84  to  the  marc  in  place  of  67.  The 
existing  pesos  or  pieces  of  eight  were  rechristened  crowns,  and 
were  ordered  to  pass  for  ten  ryals,  and  the  smidler  coins  in  pro- 
portion. This  was  purely  an  inflation  measiire  withont  any  view 
of  reducing  the  discount  on  vell(5n,  for  the  fifty  per  cent  premium 
was  ordered  to  be  applicable  to  the  new  light>weight  silver  coins, 
of  which  the  piece  of  eight  was  declared  equivalent  to  twelve 
ryals  vell<5n,  and  the  old  one,  now  called  a  crown,  to  fifteen.  No 
change  was  made  in  the  weight  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  the  value 
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was  raised  to  corresiwiid,  the  siogle  doubloon,  or  gold  crown,  being 
declared  worth  nineteen  silver  ryals  in  place  of  fifteen,  and  a 
month  later  it  was  further  raised  to  twenty.  In  this  reduction  of 
the  standard  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class  were  tenderly 
guarded  by  decreeing  that  outstanding  obligations  in  gold  or 
silver  could  be  settled  on  the  new  basis.  Some  concession,  how- 
ever, was  made  on  this  point  where  suits  arose  as  to  specie  lying 
on  deposit  or  bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  silver  or  gold  prior  to 
the  depreciation,  for  these  were  ordered  to  be  paid  at  the  old 
standard. 

The  War  of  Succession,  which  broke  out  in  1701,  naturally 
brought  large  quantities  of  French  silver  into  Spain,  The  quart 
d'4cu  was  held  for  a  time  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two-ryal  piece, 
a.nd  came  to  be  haown  as  the  peseta  or  little  peso,  but  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  inferior  in  value,  and  in  1709  its  further  introdnc- 
tion  was  prohibited.  At  the  same  time  the  silver  standard  was 
reduced  to  eleven  dineros  or  *91667  fine  in  place  of  the  '925  at 
which  it  had  stood  for  centuries.  This  did  not  arrest  the  pro- 
gressive depreciation  of  the  velWn  currency,  which  in  1718  we 
find  legally  recognized  in  the  equivalence  of  a  silver  ryal  to  nearly 
two  ryals  veU(5n,  and  not  long  afterward  the  regular  exchange 
was  as  one  to  two.  This  was  allowed  by  law,  and  it  doubtless  was 
frequently  exceeded,  for  dealers  kept  the  copper  coin  in  bags 
representing  fixed  amounts,  and  those  who  preferred  gold  or  silver 
were  charged  extra  for  it.  This  would  have  worked  compara- 
tively little  evil  if  the  inferior  currency  had  been  confined  to  the 
petty  traffic  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  but  for  more 
than  a  century  it  had  become  the  standard  of  value  and  the 
precious  metals  had  been  rendered  merely  a  commodity.  Thus 
in  the  regulations  of  the  mints  the  salaries  are  all  defined  in  reaiea 
de  veUdn  or  eaoudoa  de  veUdn,  and  the  treasurer  has  to  give 
security  in  twenty  thousand  ducadoa  de  veUdn  on  unincumbered 
real  estate.  It  was  always  necessary,  when  mentioning  a  sum,  to 
specify  whether  it  was  in  reales  de  veU6n  or  recUes  de  plaia,  and 
with  the  complexities  which  crept  into  the  silver  coinage  we  even 
sometimes  find  a  further  definition  required,  as  in  such  expressions 
as  "  un  real  de  plaia  provindcd,  valor  de  16  quarioa  de  veUdn." 
The  evils  entailed  by  the  system  were  freely  admitted,  but  the 
country  had  been  plunged  so  long  into  this  financial  debauchery 
that  recovery  seemed  impossible.  In  1718  Philip  V  acknowledged 
the  grave  injuries  which  it  inflicted  on  trade  and  commerce,  but 
the  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  futile.  In  1743  he  again  de- 
plored the  manner  in  which  greed  and  malice  had  used  the  in- 
crease of  copper  money  to  drive  silver  from  circulation  and 
reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  merchandise.  To  remedy  this  he 
ordered  that  payments  in  velltJn  should  not  exceed  300  ryalsj  and 
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he  forbade  any  charge  for  exchanging  the  metals  nnder  the 
same  penalties  enjoined  by  the  law  of  November  14, 1663 — con- 
fiscation and  loss  of  citizenship.  It  was  in  vain ;  the  distinction 
between  the  coinages  was  too  firmly  established,  and  the  tend- 
ency was  even  to  increase  the  premium  on  the  precions  metals. 
In  1772  Charles  in,  in  isBOing  a  new  gold  coinage,  prescribes  that 
the  gold  crown  shall  be  worth  37i  velMu  ryals,  and  as  it  was 
equal  only  to  16  silver  ryals,  this  shows  a  premium  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent. 

The  question  of  the  preminm  on  silver  was  furUier  compli- 
cated by  tampering  with  the  silver  coinage.  In  1726  it  was  ordered 
that  the  peso  or  piece  of  eight  should  be  counted  for  9'5  ryaU; 
the  small  silver  coins  of  two  ryals  and  less  were  worked  77  ryals 
to  the  marc,  in  place  of  the  old  weight  of  67,  and  only  10  dineroe 
fine  in  place  of  11,  thus  lowering  them  to  twenty  per  cent  below 
the  standard;  and  in  1728  the  fineness  was  further  reduced  to  9 
dineros  (22  grains),  or  0'798,  increasing  the  deficiency  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  The  mintage  of  the  Indies,  principally  in  the  larger 
pieces,  was  not  rednced,  and  thus  there  came  to  be  two  kinds  of 
silver  coint^r^,  known  as  the  nacional  or  heavier,  and  the  provin' 
cud  or  lighter.  Between  these  there  was  a  recognized  difference 
of  twenty  per  cent,  the  real  de  plata  naeioiml  being  worth  2'5 
velMn  ryals,  or  20  quartos,  while  the  reai  de  plata  provincial  was 
only  worth  2  velMn  ryals,  or  16  quartos.  There  were  thus  three 
established  currencies  of  different  values,  two  of  silver  and  one  of 
copper,  and  for  awhile  there  was  a  fourth,  for  we  hear,  in  1728, 
of  a  new  coinage  popularly  known  as  Marias,  which  is  ordered  to 
be  demonetized  by  July  1st  next  ensuing.  The  order,  as  usual, 
was  disregarded,  for  in  1736  it  was  repeated,  with  a  prohibition  to 
draw  hills  of  exchange  in  the  forbidden  currency. 

The  depreciation  of  the  ryal  has  survived,  to  modem  times, 
the  revolution  in  the  currency,  which  has  become  decimal,  and  is 
modeled  on  that  of  France.  The  peseta  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
franc,  worth  approximately  twenty  cents  in  onr  money,  and  when 
ryals  are  quoted  they  are  a  fourth  of  the  peseta,  or  five  cents,  thus 
being  only  two  fifths  of  their  nominal  value  in  silver.  Whether 
the  vell<5u  ryal  has  ceased  to  be  the  standard  money  of  account  I 
can  not  say,  but  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  draft  drawn  through 
the  Bank  of  Spain,  I>ecember  17,  1858,  in  Madrid  on  Jaen  for 
"  la  swma  de  ires  mil  reales  de  veUdn  en  plata  u  oro,"  showing 
that  accounts  were  still  kept  in  velliSn  and  that  every  transaction 
involved  a  conversion  of  this  into  specia 

There  can  be  no  exaggeration  in  attributing  to  these  perpetual 
fluctuations  in  the  standard  of  value  a  leading  part  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  decadence  of  Spain.    During  the  period  we  have 
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traversed,  Spain  woe  the  chief  source  throngh  which  Europe  de- 
rived the  precious  metals,  yet  it  could  never  retain  them,  in  spite 
of  savage  laws  prohibiting  their  export ;  its  people  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  a  debased  coinage,  and  at  times  it  could 
scarce  procure  enough  copper  to  supply  even  this.  Commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise  was  impossible  when  no  one  could  know 
from  day  to  day  what  was  to  be  the  value  of  the  money  which 
was  due  to  him,  or  in  which  he  was  to  meet  his  obligations,  and 
consequently  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  land  remained  un- 
developed, while  the  rest  of  western  Europe  was  entering  on  the 
modern  era  of  industrialism.  Once  embarked  on  such  a  vicious 
course,  return  to  a  permanent  standard  was  too  painful  a  process 
to  be  endured,  and  the  efforts  made  toward  it  from  time  to  time 
only  aggravated  the  trouble  by  increasing  the  uncertainty,  for 
the  distress  which  they  caused  was  too  acute  for  even  Spanish 
endurance.  Thus  it  dragged  on  from  century  to  century,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  enriched  the  nations  whose  commercial 
instincts  taught  them  the  essential  necessity  of  an  unvarying 
standard  of  value.  This  was  no  new  discovery,  for  the  long- 
enduring  prosperity  of  Florentine  manufactures  and  commerce 
was  largely  attributable  to  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  re- 
public preserved  the  purity  and  weight  of  its  coinage,  so  that 
the  florin  became  a  recognized  standard  throughout  Europe,  the 
honesty  of  which  no  one  ever  questioned.  Florence  had  learned 
the  lesson  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  whose  historian,  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  asserts  that  its  prolonged  duration  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
wisdom  which  preserved  its  coinage  unaltered  for  eight  centuries, 
so  that  "the  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  II  (11S5-1S03)  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  weight  and  value  as  the  solidus  of  Constantine 
the  Qreat."  With  the  Latin  conquest  in  1304,  barbaric  reckless- 
ness was  introduced  from  the  West,  and  successive  debasements 
of  the  coinage  accompanied  the  decay  and  extinction  of  the  empire 
of  the  Caesars.  Spain  affords  an  exceedingly  instructive  example 
of  the  opposite,  inasmuch  as  its  trouble  arose  from  a  token  cur- 
rency of  small  denominations  which  was  incautiously  allowed  to 
expand  until  it  dominated  the  whole  financial  system,  to  the  ex> 
elusion  of  the  precious  metals. 


The  "  Australian  Snow  Country,''  as  Mr,  John  Plummer,  of  Sydney, 
calls  it,  includes  a  regiion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Kosciusko  and  the 
Uunoing  Bange  where  flrea  and  blankets  are  needed,  even  during  the  hot^ 
test  days  of  that  continent  of  summer  torridily.  Mount  Kosciusko,  7,171  feet 
high,  is  the  highest  peak  in  Australia,  but  is  remarkably  easy  of  ascent. 
The  cliuib  b^ins  twenty-five  miles  from  the  top,  and  is  practicable  for  a 
drive  all  the  way.  There  are  no  trees  within  several  miles  of  the  top,  but 
gigantic  mosses  grow  there  and  beautiful  flowers.  ,  , 
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THE  HAWKS  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Br  WILLIAM  E.  CR4M. 

DUBING  the  middle  ages,  while  "the  noble  sport"  of  falconry 
was  in  vogne,  hawke,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tJl  kindred 
birds  of  prey,  were  respected,  revered— almost  worshiped — eon- 
temjwrary  natnralists,  and  even  their  successors  for  many  cen- 
turies, placing  them  at  the  head  of  their  order,  much  as  man  is 
ranked  as  the  head  of  all  mammals.  Recently,  however,  as  scien- 
tific methods  have  taken  the  place  of  romantic  fancies,  a  change 
has  shown  itself,  and  the  whole  tribe  has  been  moved  down 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  list,  where  in  the  minds  of  bird  students 
they  occupy  a  position  only  a  little  more  dignified  than  that  of 
the  penguins  and  similar  seafowl.  Nowadays  it  is  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  them  as  robbers  and  butchers,  low  in  their  grade  of 
development,  and  lacking  even  in  intelligence. 

Without  denying  the  justice  of  all  this,  I  must  still  confess  to 
a  strong  admiration  for  them,  having  always  found  them  more 
interesting  than  any  other  group  of  birds. 

Of  course,  the  literature  touching  this  particular  subject  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  write  anything 
new;  still,  since  the  favor  into  which  the  smaller  birds  have 
fallen  of  late  has  resulted  in  a  rather  undeserved  oblivion  for 
the  once-honored  falcon,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  anew 
their  varieties  and  characteristics,  since  their  commonness  in  this 
country  makes  study  very  easy,  while  their  almost  forgotten 
qualities  well  repay  one  for  a  little  attention.  In  speaking  of 
them  I  shall  not  class  them  in  the  order  assigned  by  the  old 
naturalistB — viz.,  as  long>winged  or  noble  falcons,  short-winged 
hawks,  and  ignoble  kites  and  buzzards— but  according  to  their 
size,  as  they  are  generally  known  by  farmers  and  hunters,  the 
bitter  enemies  that  now  concede  them  attention,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  courtly  nobles  who  treasured  them  as  almost  their 
most  precious  possessions,  ' 

Of  the  largest  hawks,  there  are  quite  common  with  us  the 
rough- legged,  the  red-shouldered,  and  the  redtail:  the  first  is 
known  as  the  winter  hawk,  the  others  are  the  hated  hen  hawks, 
and  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another.  From 
April  to  November  they  may  be  seen  sailing  in  wide  circles  over 
the  woods  and  pastures,  or  perched  on  some  dead  tree  from  which 
they  may  overlook  their  hunting  grounds. 

Eedtail  is  probably  the  heaviest  of  all  our  hawks,  and  he 
shows  his  weight  as  he  files,  while  a  pretty  large  branch  may  be 
seen  to  bend  if  he  lights  on  it.  He  has  a  fierce,  long-drawn,  sav. 
age  scream,  and  his  tones  are  usually  angry  and  harsh.     Hen 
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hawhs  are  moet  abundant  during  the  last  part  of  Bummer,  and  at 
that  time  if  a  flock  of  poultry  shonld  stray  out  into  the  field  a 
single  hawk  will  sometimes  kill  two  or  three  of  them  before  they 
liave  reached  a  place  of  safety. 

Although  only  a  buzzard,  he  kills  his  prey  with  a  single  stroke, 
like  a  true  falcon,  and  his  capacity  is  enormous,  yet  sometiuea 
for  weeks  together  he  is  content  to  live  entirely  on  mice  and 
grasshoppers.  His  color  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  yellowish 
-white  beneath,  with  traces  of  rasty  red  on  the  tail  feathers,  which, 
when  the  bird  is  in  full  plumage,  become  wholly  red  with  a  black 
band  near  the  tip. 

But  trying  to  know  hawks  by  their  colors  is  uncertain  work 
at  best,  as  members  of  most  species  change  their  entire  coloring 


at  least  once  in  their  lifetime.  These  changes  are  popularly  as- 
cribed to  age,  birds  in  full  plumage  being  spoken  of  as  old  ones, 
though  they  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  depend  more  on  the 
general  vigor  of  the  bird,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens 
showing  every  mark  of  great  age,  with  stifF  joints  and  beaks  and 
claws  worn  blunt,  in  precisely  the  same  attire  as  when  they  left 
the  nest,  while  those  in  full  plumage,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  are  never  very  old,  and  are  always  in  excellent  condition. 

The  red-shouldered  hawk  is  smaller  and  more  lightly  built 
than  his  cousin,  and  he  has  a  longer  tail.  In  full  plumage  he  is 
rich  brown  on  the  back,  with  wings  and  tail  barred  with  black 
and  white,  and  chestnut-colored  shoulder  patches.  Beneath  he  ie 
dull  red,  more  or  less  barred  and  spotted  with  white.  Young 
birds  are  much  the  same  color  as  redtailed  hawks.    This  bird 
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keeps  more  to  the  woods  thau  the  redtail,  and  is  much  leas  de- 
structive ;  his  cries  are  shorter,  shriller,  and  less  sava^,  and  his 
general  disposition  is  milder.    In  the  spring  they  are  especially 
—  noisy,  and  then   several   pairs 

may  sometimes  be  seen  circling 
together  high  in  air,  all  whis- 
tling and  screaming  at  the  same 
time. 

Occasionally  a  pair  will  re- 
main all  winter,  and  daring  this 
season  they  will  keep  to  the 
thickest  parts  of  the  woods  and 
loaf  about  open  springs,  feed- 
ing on  such  half-dormant  frogs 
as  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. They  never  appear  to  suf- 
fer from  want  of  food,  however, 
as  all  those  I  have  killed  in  win- 
ter had  a  thick  layer  of  fat  un- 
der the  skin. 

Although  the  rough-legged 
hawk  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
rare  in  this  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  they  seem  to  be  common 
enough  here  in  southeastern 
New  Hampshire,  at  certain  sea- 
sons at  least;  and  during  the 
Indian-summer  weather  that 
Kkd  .HOIU..BKI.  lUw..  «o™e8  just  before  winter  sets 

in,  I  can  at  almost  any  time  find 
one  or  more  without  the  least  trouble.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
are  here  at  a  season  when  other  birds — and  hawks  in  particular — 
are  most  conspicuous  by  their  absence  that  this  species  is  so  well 
known ;  still,  there  seems  to  be  something  different  in  their  meth- 
od of  flight  and  ways  in  general.  One  peculiarity  the  rough- 
legged  hawk  shares  with  the  little  sparrow  hawk — that  of  hang- 
ing like  a  wind-hover  in  midair,  head  to  the  wind,  with  dangling 
legs,  his  keen  eyes  watching  the  grass  beneath  for  any  sign  of  a 
mouse.  With  a  continual  rolling  flap  of  the  wings  he  holds  him- 
self,  hour  after  hour,  over  precisely  the  same  spot.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  mouse  he  goes  down  with  a  perpendicular  rash  like 
a  falcon,  and  flounders  and  flaps  around  until  he  has  the  little 
victim  in  his  claws. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  I  should  consider  this  the 
most  intelligent  of  hawks.  With  the  utmost  caution  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  approach  within  two  hundred  yards  when  I 
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liave  a  gun,  even  in  the  best  of  cover,  and  yet  they  will  sit  oa  the 
trees  by  the  roadside  and  let  carriages  pass  almost  tiDder  them, 
or  fly  back  and  forth  within  fifty  yards  of  a  team.  Apparently 
they  have  less  fear  of  skaters  than  of  pedestriana,  probably  hav* 
dug  learned  from  experience  that  any  one  on  skates  is  hardly 
likely  to  prove  dangerous.  They  seem  to  see  every  one  and  every- 
thing within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  never  loee  sight 
of  one  for  a  moment.  Most  of  those  that  I  see  are  dark  brown, 
with  a  dark  belt  underneath,  and  the  boee  of  the  tail  is  usuilly 
-white.  Others  are  dark  brown  above  and  nearly  blaok  beneath, 
the  tail  white  with  bands  of  black  and  gray  near  the  tip.  The 
colors  vary,  however,  from  dark  to  light,  a  few  being  quite 
black,  with  white  spots  on  the  tail  and  under  the  wings. 

They  are  seldom  seen  here  in  midwinter,  but  when  the  ice 
breaks  up  in  the  spring  they  pass  over  on  their  way  north,  and 
sometimes  stop  for  a  few  days  in  the  meadows. 

Another  large  hawk,  whose  swiftness  and  courage  made  him 
a  great  favorite  with  the  old  falconers,  is  the  goshawk,  hut  as 


most  of  them  are  colored  like  some  of  the  other  large  hawks,  and 
are,  moreover,  extremely  shy,  keeping  always  to  the  dart,  ever- 
green woods,  it  15  sometimes  hard  to  be  certain  about  having 
seen  one.  This  species  could  hardly  be  called  common,  though 
occasionally  in  August  birds  that  I  take  to  be  goshawks  are  very 
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abnndant.     I  am  not  absolutely  certain,  however,  as  to  the 
apecies. 

One  Aagnst  afternoon  I  heard  an  angry  croaking  that  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  top  of  a  large  oak.    As  I  approached  a  goshawk 
waddled  oat  along  a  horizontal  branch,  and  on  another  that  ex- 
tended parallel  with  the  first 
and  only  a  few  inches  below 
marched  a  crow,  keeping  di- 
rectly under  the  hawk  and 
striking  savagely  at  his  feet. 
Both  kept  their  wings  tightly 
closed,  and  neither  seemed  in 
the  least  excited.     I  do  not 
know  how  the  quarrel  ended, 
for  presently  both  flew  to  an- 
other part  of  the  woods  to 
argue  the  matter  away  from 
human   intelligence.     There 
seems  to  be  a  continual  feud 
between  the    crows  and  all 
kinds  of  hawks,  and  some  of 
the  disputes  that  arise  are 
humorous   in    the    extreme. 
I  OQce  saw  a  sharp-shinned 
hawk  that  insisted  on  flying 
south  in  company  with  a  flock 
of  crows.    To  be  sure,  if  he  flew  at  the  same  height  as  they  did, 
he  would  have  to  fiy  with  them,  for  the  sky  was  full  of  crows  at 
the  time,  all  going  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  he  might  have 
risen  above  them  or  kept  down  nearer  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  but 
evidently  he  didn't  choose  to.    Every  time  a  crow  dashed  at  him 
he  would  sweep  down  out  of  their  ranks,  only  to  join  them  a  few 
yards  farther  on,  and  when,  miles  away,  they  were  only  just  visi- 
ble through  my  glass,  the  dispute  seemed  still  ia  progress. 

In  full  plumage  the  goshawk  is  bluish-slate  color,  and  differs 
from  the  other  large  hawks  in  having  shorter  wings,  longer  tail, 
and  yellow  or  orange- colored  eyes. 

When  flying,  the  marsh  hawk  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
large  bird,  but  in  weight  he  would  be  classed  among  the  smaller 
hawks.  A  lean-bodied,  loose- jointed,  long-limbed  bird,  he  sails 
along  close  to  the  grass,  carefully  beating  over  ever  foot  of 
ground  in  his  day's  hunt.  The  small  birds  seem  to  realize  that  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  escape  as  they  do  from  other  hawks  by  hiding 
in  the  tall  grass,  and  as  soon  as  one  appears  you  may  see  meadow- 
larks,  blackbirds,  reedbirds,  and  sparrows  rise  in  clouds  and  fly 
for  the  nearest  woods  for  protection.    When  there  is  a  flight  of 
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-warblers,  and  the  treetops  are  alive  witli  these  brilliaatlf  colored 
little  fellows,  the  marsh  hawks  follow  them  and  rise  and  dip 
among  the  branches  like  swallows  in  a  listless,  careless  manner, 
striking  with  their  long  legs  at  whatever  bird  happens  to  be 
nearest  They  are  very  methodical  in  their  way  of  hunting,  and 
day  after  day  follow  the  same  course,  flapping  back  to  the  nest 
whenever  successful.  They  nest  on  the  ground  in  a  swamp  or 
brier  patch,  and  the  young  remain  hidden  about  in  the  bushes, 
where  they  are  fed  by  the  parents  for  months  after  they  are  able 
to  fly.  All  their  cries  are  rather  faint  and  hysterical,  and  they 
always  seem  to  be  somewhat  weak-minded ;  still,  they  show  con- 
siderable intelligence  at  times,  and  appear  to  distinguish  between 
persons.  I  remember  one  pair  that  became  quite  friendly,  and, 
when  I  visited  their  nest,  would  light  near  me  or  hover  close 
over  my  head,  even  when  I  carried  a  gun ;  but  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  who  accused  them  of  stealing  his  chickens,  complained 
that  they  would  not  come  within  gunshot,  even  when  he  thought 
himself  well  hidden.  In  color  they  vary  from  pale,  bluish  gray 
to  dark  brown  above,  and  from  white  to  chestnut  red  underneath, 
and  are  easily  known  by  the  large  white  patch  on  the  back.  They 
are  abundant  from  the  last  of  March  to  November. 

For  medium-sized  hawks  we  have  the  pevegrine  falcon.  Coop- 
er's hawk,  and  the  broad- winged  hawk.  The  peregrine  falcon  is  a 
rather. uncommon  bird.    I  occasionally  see  them  in  the  spring, 
but  not  often.    This 
is  the  falcon  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  older 
writers,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  dash- 
ingly courageous  of 
all  hawks. 

The  broad- winged 
hawk  is  also  rare, 
but  less  so  than  the 
last ;  he  looks  like  a 
heavy,  owlish  fel- 
low,    with     broad, 

rounded  wings,  and  Marsh  Hawk. 

a    short    tail    that 

seems  to  be  inserted  between  them.  He  ie  usually  seen  in  frosty 
October  weather,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods. 
Cooper's  hawk,  or  the  chicken  hawk,  is  plentiful  enough :  a  slen> 
der,  compactly  built  bird,  with  a  long  tail,  short  wings,  and  fierce, 
yellow  eyes,  steely  blue  or  rich  brown  on  the  back,  and  white- 
barred  or  streaked  with  reddish  on  the  breast.  He  flies  with  tre- 
mendous swiftness,  and  doesn't  seem  afraid  to  tackle  anything. 
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This  is  probably  the  most  deetractive  hawk  we  have,  a  nest  with 
youQg  birds  usually  containing  remnants  of  partridges,  chickent, 
and  perhaps  a  dozen  kinds  of  small  birds,  but  very  seldom  any 
signs  of  mice  or  insects.  When  together,  these  chicken  hawks  are 
always  quarreling  with  each  other,  and  paira  separate  about  u 
soon  as  the  young  birds  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselveB.  Their 
scream  is,  I  think,  the  most  petulant,  angry,  ear-piercing  note  to 
be  heard  in  the  woods. 

The  three  small  hawks  are  the  merlin,  the  sharp-shinnod,  and 
the  sparrow  hawk.    The  first  two  are  commonly  called  pigeon 


hawks.  Sharp-shinned  is  almost  exactly  like  a  small  Cooper's 
hawk,  but  not  so  compactly  built ;  in  disposition  he  is  qnite  as 
bad,  and  makes  up  in  general  recklessness  what  he  lacks  in  size ; 
he  is  less  businesslike,  however,  and  flies  through  the  woods  in  a 
crazy,  erratic  sort  of  way,  apparently  with  no  particular  object 
in  view,  striking  savagely  at  every  living  thing  he  sees,  though 
seldom  following  a  bird  if  he  misses  it  the  first  time.  These  birds 
have  a  curious  way  when  alone  of  darting  back  and  forth  between 
two  branches,  striking  with  their  claws  at  some  particular  knot 
or  leaf,  as  if  for  practice,  and  then  performing  a  most  indescrib- 
able kind  of  war  dance.  Being  especially  fond  of  young  chickens, 
they  will  come  day  after  day  to  the  same  yard,  and  are  only  too 
often  successful  in  their  hunting.  At  such  times  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  shoot  them,  as  they  come  with  a  rash  and  are  gone. 
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aneakiag  from  orchard  to  orchard,  and  yon  have  to  ^ess  at  their 
-whereabouts  From  the  cries  of  the  smalt  birds  that  have  nests 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  colony  of  swallowB,  however,  makes  an 
excellent  pack  of  sky  hounds  to  bunt  them  with,  as  they  keep 
directly  over  the  hawk,  and  by  watching  their  movements  yon 
may  judge  what  direction  to  take  in  order  to  head  him  off.  Even 
if  you  get  a  good  shot  at  him  yon  may  call  yourself  lucky  if  you 
succeed  in  bringing  him  down,  for  he  is  harder  to  hit  than  snipe 
or  woodcock,  and  is  rarely  captured  until  fairly  riddled  with  shot. 

Merlins  are  solid,  muscular,  beautiful  little  birds,  with  close- 
fitting,  dark-colored  plumaga  They  are  never  very  numerous, 
except  in  the  fall,  when  they  come  in  flights,  and  are  most  abun- 
dant near  the  seacoast  and  salt  marshes.  They  fly  swiftly  and 
steadily,  seldom  chanfipng  their  course,  and  as  sure  as  one  of  them 
Btarts  in  pursuit  of  a  bird  that  bird  is  doomed,  for  the  merlin  sel- 
dom gives  up  the  chase. 

He  is  not  a  difficult  bird  to  shoot,  tor,  though  tenacious  of  lite, 
his  flight  is  steady,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  on  being  hit  by  a  shot, 
he  turns  and  flies  back  in  the  direction  whence  he  came,  giving 
the  sportsman  a  second  chance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  sparrow  hawk  is  the  handsomest  of  his 
race;  his  back  is  bright,  golden  cinnamon,  his  wings  steely  blue 
and  jet  black,  and  his  tail  chestnut,  with  a  broad  black  band ;  his 
breast  is  beautifully  mf^rked  with  chainlike  patterns  of  black 
spots.  His  mate  is  chestnut  above,  banded  with  black.  Unlike 
other  hawks,  the  plumage  of  these  birds  does  not  vary  with  age. 
They  usually  make  their  appearance  in  some  still,  cloudy  day, 
about  the  last  of  March,  and  t^e  up  their  position  in  the  mead- 
ows ;  from  then  until  September  they  are  always  to  be  seen  either 
perched  on  the  topmost  twig  of  some  tall  elm  or  hovering  in  the 
air  on  the  lookout  for  prey.  Their  nest  is  in  some  hollow  tree  or 
deserted  woodpecker's  hole,  or  even  a  last  year's  crow's  nest.  I 
have  often  tried  to  account  for  the  seemingly  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  sparrow  hawks  and  golden-winged  wood- 
peckers ;  both  frequently  occupy  holes  in  the  same  branch,  and 
ait  side  by  side  on  top  of  some  tall  stub  without  the  least  sign  of 
disagreement,  although,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the 
sparrow  hawk  often  attacks  larger  birds,  and  might  easily  carry 
off  the  young  ones  when  the  old  birds  were  absent. 

About  the  last  of  June  the  young  hawks  are  ready  to  fly,  and 
at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  nearest  thick  treetop,  preferring 
an  evergreen  if  possible.  They  appear  to  enjoy  the  change  from 
their  former  stuffy  apartments  immensely,  and  preen  their  feath- 
ers in  the  bright  sunlight,  each  waiting  patiently  its  turn  to  be 
fed  by  the  parents,  who  are  chasing  the  half-fledged  bleickbirds 
and  sparrows  about  the  meadows,  or  darting  after  grasshoppers 
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and  loonsts  in  the  grass.  At  the  first  cry  of  warning  the  young- 
sters scramble  down  into  the  thick  foliage,  and  hide  there  as  skill- 
fully as  young  owls.  At  first  they  have  no  especial  fear  of  man, 
and  Bometimes  on  approaching  them  I  have  seen  the  old  birds 


deliberately  knock  them  off  their  perch  and  compel  them  to  fly, 
driving  them  into  the  pines  for  safety. 

I  once  took  a  hawk  of  this  kind  from  the  nest  when  only  a 
few  days  old,  and  brought  him  up  according  to  the  rales  most 
approved  by  the  old  falconers.  He  was  never  confined  in  any 
way,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  fiy  had  the  run  of  the  en- 
tire place.  His  favorite  haunt  was  a  series  of  gutters  under  the 
eaves,  where  he  would  spend  hours  at  a  time  hunting  for  spiders 
or  digging  the  wasps'  nests  to  pieces  for  the  larvse.  When  spoken 
to  at  such  times  he  would  look  out  over  the  edge  of  the  gutter, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  answer  with  soft,  chattering  cries, 
and  immediately  go  back  to  his  work.  Let  no  one  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  the  loud  screaming  or  whistling  of  hawks 
is  their  usual  voice,  although  it  is  the  only  one  easily  beard  at 
the  distance  hawks  usually  insist  on  keeping  from  the  observer. 
One  has  only  to  watch  a  pair  of  hawks  of  any  kind  close  at  hand, 
to  learn  that  probably  nine  tenths  of  the  cries  uttered  by  them  in 
the  course  of  a  day  are  either  low  and  guttural  or  soft  and  almost 
musical.  But  it  was  not  until  I  had  had  one  about  me  for  an  en- 
tire summer  that  I  realized  what  an  almost  limitless  variety  of 
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notea  he  had  at  his  command.  Sweepstakes,  as  we  named  him, 
■would  sit  on  my  shoulder  or  the  rim  of  my  hat,  and  chatter  away 
vrith  80  much  expression  that  it  seemed  the  worst  kind  of  sta- 
pidity  on  my  part  not  to  be  able  to  understand  everything  he 
said.  When  he  had  gained  the  full  strength  of  his  wings  be 
■^ould  come  flying  to  m$  for  protection  from  a  furions  mob  of 
small  birds  which  he  had  exasperated  by  bis  bungling  attempts 
at  hunting,  and  alighting  on  the  rim  of  my  hat  go  scrambling 
round  and  round  it  with  a  great  rustling  and  scratching  of  his 
claws.  When  perched  on  any  one's  wrist  or  finger,  he  was  al- 
■w^ays  careful  not  to  let  his  claws  prick  the  skin,  and  was  more 
thoughtful  about  such  matters  than  the  best-natured  kitten  in 
the  world.  He  was  especially  fond  of  being  stroked  with  the 
"wing  feather  of  some  large  bird,  and  was  always  uneasy  if  any  of 
his  own  feathers  were  ruffled  or  misplaced.  He  would  almost 
always  come  when  called,  even  though  not  in  the  least  hungry. 
Sometimes  if  lie  saw  Jack,  the  white  bull  terrier,  going  about 
with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  he  would  light  on  the  bone  and  ride 


there  until  he  had  eaten  what  he  wanted.  If  it  took  him  some 
time  to  get  enough.  Jack,  who  was  a  most  exemplary  gentleman, 
would  drop  the  bone,  and  lying  down  beside  it  quietly  wait  for 
his  very  good  friend  to  finish.  But  his  very  fearlessness  proved 
his  destruction,  for  he  got  into  the  way  of  flying  across  the  pas- 
tures to  a  farmhouse  half  a  mile  away,  and  was  shot,  to  the  bit- 
ter regret  of  all  who  bad  known  him. 
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The  next  season  I  took  a  female  sparrow  hawk  from  the  nest, 
when  nearly  grown,  but  she  was  never  qoite  as  familiar  as 
Sweepstakes,  and  in  a  few  days  ran  or  rather  flew  away.  If  she 
had  gone  north  toward  the  meadows,  she  would  probably  have 
foand  her  parents,  at  that  time  engaged  in  teaching  her  brothers 
and  sisters  the  radimeats  of  hunting,  and  would  probably  never 
have  returned.  Instead  of  this  she  took  the  oppoeite  direction, 
and  in  a  few  days  came  back  with  a  tremendous  api>etite,  hun- 
grily eating  everything  that  was  given  her.  When  haying  time 
came  on  she  would  follow  about  the  field,  lighting  on  rake  han- 
dles or  shoulders,  or  even  the  cart,  when  she  was  not  feeding  on 
grasshoppers  till  she  could  hardly  fly.  Toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer she  would  be  gone  for  days  on  banting  excursions,  her  abil- 
ity in  this  direction  having  increased,  but  on  her  return  would  be 
as  familiar  as  ever. 

One  day,  however,  she  appeared  nervous  and  frightened,  and 
on  taking  her  in  my  hand  I  noticed  that  shot  had  cut  through  her 
wing  feathers,  and  those  on  her  breast  were  rumpled  and  bloody. 
Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  some  one  in  the  road  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  was  instantly  in  the  air,  soaring  out 
over  the  fields  and  up  toward  the  clouds  until  almost  out  of  sight 
She  seldom  came  about  the  house  after  that,  and  though  when  I 
saw  her  in  the  meadows  was  apparently  not  afraid,  she  yet  refused 
to  come  at  my  call  Early  the  next  spring  a  female  sparrow  hawk 
lighted  on  the  roof  of  the  barn,  and  at  one  time  seemed  to  show 
signs  of  coming  down  to  me,  but  evidently  thought  better  of  it, 
and  flew  off  toward  the  north.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  wild  hawk; 
still,  I  prefer  to  think  that  she  is  still  alive,  and  has  escaped 
those  who  shoot  hawks  only  to  obtain  the  bounty  offered  for 
their  scalps  by  the  State. 


While  traveling  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  M.  Oastoa  Vuitler.  \ 
through  a  goi^e  in  Minorca,  found  the  road  barred  by  extemporised  stone 
walls,  tree  trunks,  and  all  sorts  of  loose  obstacles,  while  the  foliage  above 
was  bung  ''  with  colored  ribbons  and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruit,  like  the 
route  of  a  triumphal  procession."  Thb  was  in  preparation  for  a  wedding 
festival,  and  in  obedience  to  a  custom  of  placing  every  possible  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  brides  and  bridegrooms  in  order  to  remind  them  how  diffi- 
cult is  the  path  to  happiness,  while  the  festoons  above  express  the  good 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  proper  attention  for  a  lover  on  this  island  to 
pay  his  svreetbeart  is  "  to  steal  sUently  upon  her  from  behind  and  suddenly 
to  discbarge  his  musket  into  the  ground  at  her  feet,  and  a  well-brought-up 
girl  never  winces  under  the  trial."  Suitors  announce  their  good  feeling 
for  the  family  by  dischai^ing  a  musket  in  the  silting  room  after  spending 
the  evening  with  them,  but  before  saying  "good  night"  If  the  "good 
night"  has  been  said,  the  firing  is  held  (0  signify  a  challenge  to  a  rival. 
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Bt  DA\ID  a.  wells,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 


X. — NOHBHCLATTTBE  AND  FOKMB  OF  TAXATION. 
(CoatinJitd  from  page  480.) 

"  T3EAL"  AND  PERSONAL  TAXES.— Direct  taxes  are  also 
■*-v  spoken  of,  and  in  fact,  classified  as  real  and  personal 
t>ctzes.  "  Real "  taxes  (Latin  res,  thing),  or  taxes  on  realty,  as  is 
tihe  general  expression,  are  taxes  on  property — generally  on  things 
naturally  characterized  by  immobility — without  reference  to  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  the  owner,  and  hence  without  taking  his 
debts  into  account.  A  tax  on  land  or  real  estate — houses  and 
land — is  a  typical  tax  on  realty ;  and  a  tax  legally  assessed  upon 
Buch  property  rests,  or  is  a  lien  upon  it,  irrespective  of  its  owner- 
ship. 

Business  taxes  are  regarded  as  real  taxes,  as  they  are  taxes  on 
pursuits  or  occupations  rather  than  on  persons.  The  same  is  true 
of  taxes  on  capital  and  the  rental  value  of  land  or  buildings.* 
The  restriction  on  the  levy  of  direct  taxation  imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  on  the  Federal  Qovernment  does 
not  apply  to  the  States. 

Personal  taxes  are  taxes  on  persons.  A  poll  or  "  capitation " 
or  "  head  "  tax,  implying  a  uniform  payment  from  every  poll  or 
head  of  some  portion  or  all  the  population  of  the  State,  would  be 
a  typical  personal  tax.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  a  personal 
tax  can  be  no  other  than  a  poll  tax  levied  under  the  above  con- 
ditions. What  are  usually  called  personal  taxes  are  taxes  as- 
sessed or  rated  to  a  person,  not  as  in  the  case  of  a  poll  tax  because 
he  is  a  person  or  citizen,  but  in  virtue  of  the  movable  property — 
furniture,  clothing,  vessels,  carriages,  animals,  money  at  interest, 
stocks  in  corporations,  bonds,  or  negotiable  instruments  and  the 
like  belonging  to  him.  It  is  the  individual  that  the  law  regards 
as  the  objective  rather  than  hie  personal  property — which  may 
not  be  tangible  or  visible — on  enforcing  the  tax;  the  property 
being  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
tax  which  its  owner  should  pay.  An  income  tax  is  regarded  as  a 
personal  tax  because  it  is  assessed  on  the  income  that  gathers 
about  a  person  irrespective  of  its  source — rents,  interest,  profits, 
salaries,  and  the  like.  A  tax  on  land  is  a  tax  on  realty,  while  a 
tax  on  a  mortgage  is  a  personal  tax,  which  is  equivalent  to  affirm- 

*  "  Real  CBUU  for  tbe  purpose  of  taxation  iball  include  all  lands  within  this  State,  aod 
•II  buildings  or  other  things  erected  on  or  affiled  to  the  Bame." — Slalutei  of  A 
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ing  that  the  former  is  a  iking,  while  the  latter  is  only  the  repre- 
sentation or  shadow  of  the  tUng. 

Id  levying  taxes  on  realty  the  owner,  as  a  rale,  is  not  allowed 
to  offset  or  reduce  its  valuation  by  the  amount  of  his  outstaading 
indebtedness;  but  in  the  case  of  the  taxation  of  personal  prop- 
erty such  an  offset  is  generally  permitted,  on  the  ground  that  a 
man  should  be  taxed  only  upon  what  he  owns  and  not  upon  what 
he  owes  ;  and  even  when  not  allowed  by  law,  the  circumstance  of 
indebtedness  is  almost  always  taken  advantage  of  by  persons 
assessed,  for  reducing  valuation  in  making  returns  to  the  tax  offi- 
cials of  the  value  of  their  property.  In  assessing  an  income  tax 
a  deduction  is  allowed  for  interest  paid  on  mortgages,  and  such 
business  expenses  as  lessen  income.  Personal  expenses,  as  house 
rent,  cost  of  living,  and  the  like,  can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
properly  deducted  from  income  before  it  is  taxed,  because  income 
is  sought  for  and  exists  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  such  ex- 
penditures. By  the  income-tax  law  of  the  United  States,  enacted 
in  186S,  and  also  in  1894,  deductions  were  allowed  from  the 
amount  of  taxable  income,  of  all  taxes  paid  within  the  year,  of 
all  interest  paid  on  indebtedness,  and  the  rent  or  rentd  value  of 
any  homestead  actually  occupied  by  the  taxpayer. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  recent  tax  experiences  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  practice,  or 
right  of  reducing  valuations  of  personal  property  for  taxation  by 
debts,  has  been  made  the  opportunity  for  evading  taxation.  Thus, 
by  the  very  structure  of  the  Federal  Government,  its  various  in- 
strumentalities, as  heretofore  explained,*  are  necessarily  exempted 
from  all  taxation  by  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  it  has  been  the  habit  of  individuals  to  effect  credit  pur- 
chases to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  United  States  securities  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for  tax  returns  or  valua- 
tion, and  then  offsetting  the  debts  thus  incurred  against  valuation, 
evade  the  taxation  on  their  personal  property  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  subjected.!  -^i^d  for  suteh  moral  wrong  there 
would  appear  to  be  no  legal  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
except  by  the  commission  of  a  greater  wrong — namely,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  offsetting  of  all  debts  in  tax  valuations ;  or,  what  is 

•  See  Populir  Science  Uontbl;,  vol.  I,  No.  8,  p.  289 ;  toI.  1,  No.  4,  p.  468. 

\  Wben  the  Federal  Goienunent  effected  in  November,  ISM,  a  lou  for  $60,000,000, 
B  premium  was  paid  on  no  iaconsiilerible  amouDt  for  tbe  privilege  of  pnrcluBe,  or  iDveat- 
ment,  no  Urge  as  to  oet  to  the  purchaser  an  abDOTmaUr  low  rate  of  interaet — S'5  per  ceotum. 
The  explanation  of  this  aclion  was  that,  apart  from  the  recogniied  valoe  of  an  iinqueation- 
abie  security,  the  inveflmeiit  carried  with  it  an  eiemptioa  from  a  natioaal  income  tax  of  lira 
per  cent,  as  well  as  from  State  and  municipal  taxation — so  that  the  rate  of  interest  scdning 
to  the  purchaser  wax  not  as  ioR  be  it  might  bare  Bcemed  to  be,  and  b;  tbe  boMaB  and 
managers  of  tnial  properties  was  genera  I  ly  regarded  as  sadafactoi;. 
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tlie  same  thing,  the  imposing  of  a  discriminating  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  persons  who,  for  any  cause,  may  be  in  debt — a  depiol  of 
equity  which  public  sentiment  in  every  free  country  will  not  long 
tolerate.  A  farther  proof  and  illustration  of  this  averment  may 
"be  found  in  the  fact  that  years  ago  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  pro- 
vided that  credits,  or  evidences  of  indebtedness,  should  be  subject 
to  taxation  by  a  uniform  rule ;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
subsequently  decided  that  this  did  not  allow  any  offset  of  debts 
owed  against  credits  owned.  But  popular  opinion  was  so  adverse 
tliat  by  common  consent  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  court,  was  entirely  disregarded  in  mating  up  tax 
valuations. 

In  old  English  history  the  division  of  property  into  real  and 
personal  was  wholly  unknown ;  and  all  laws  regulating  this  spe- 
cies of  property,  with  a  view  to  taxation  or  inheritance,  are  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,*  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  probably  full  one  fourth  of  all  the  so-called  personal 
property  of  this  country — namely,  all  railroad,  steamship,  tele- 
graph, telephone  securities — did  not  have  an  existence  fifty  years 
a«o. 

As  is  the  case  with  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  real  and  personal  property,  and  consequently 
between  real  and  personal  taxes,  is  very  indefinite,  and  some  very 
nice  and  curious  points  in  connection  therewith  have  been  estab- 
lished by  usages,  or  court  decisions.  Thus  an  apple  on  the  tree  is 
real  estate,  but  when  fallen  upon  the  ground  it  becomes  personal 
property.  Banning  water  accumulated  in  a  pond  is  real  estate, 
though  the  owner  is  not  permitted  to  invest  it  with  the  peculiar 
attribute  of  real  estate — namely,  stability — by  permanently  arrest- 
ing its  flow.  In  some  States  the  engines,  water  wheels,  shafting, 
and  even  belts  of  factories  are  real  estate,  while  looms  and  lathes 
are  personal  property.  Stone  in  the  quarry  is  real  estate,  but 
when  thrown  out  by  a  blast  and  made  ready  for  market  it  be- 
comes personal  property.     Hop-poles,  not  standing,  have  been 

*  The  first  lathorization  of  local  uiatioD  in  Eoglftnd  itM  for  the  nwlnlenancc  of  the 
poor,  and  occuned  in  ibe  reign  oi  Elizabeth.  At  tliat  time  it  seems  Ui  have  been  aseumed 
that  there  was  do  peraooal  property  in  tbe  kingdom  capable  of  being  aeeegsed,  and  that 
T«al  propertj  iru  alone  valuable  property.  Hence  it  was  enacted  (18  Elizabeth,  cap.  2) 
that  OTereeerg  should  be  appointed  who  were  to  raise,  b^  taxation  of  ever;  inhabitant,  par- 
son, "  and  of  erei;  occupier  of  lands,  hooBefi,  tithes  impropriate,  propriations  of  tithes,  coal 
mines,  or  salable  underwoods  in  tbe  e^d  parish,"  moneys  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor.  No  men- 
tion was  made  of  personal  propertj,  and  it  is  probable  that  every  kind  of  ptopertj  then 
known  was  mentioned  in  the  act.  When  fresb  burdens  were  necessary  the  principle 
adi^ted  by  the  act  of  Elizabeth  was  continued,  without  much  inquiry  or  opposition,  and 
otraers  of  personalty  have  remained  exempt  from  taxation,  although  perjonal  property  has 
gone  on  increasing  until  its  value  has  become  much  greater  than  all  the  real  property  of 
the  kingdom. 
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decided  to  be  real  estate,  bat  wood  cut  and  corded  for  sale  ifl  per- 
sonal property.  A  statae  exhibited  for  s^e  in  a  workshop  is 
personal  property,  but  when  placed  npon  a  permanent  foundation 
(although  not  fastened  to  it),  as  an  ornament  in  front  of  a  house, 
has  been  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  realty.  Chairs  in  a  theater 
and  screwed  to  the  floor,  as  they  can  not  stand  atone,  are  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  realty ;  bat  gas  fixtures  and  mirrors,  made  to 
order  for  the  house,  and  attached  to  the  freehold,  bat  removable 
without  injnry  thereto,  are  not  deemed  a  part  of  the  realty.  Be- 
fore emancipation  in  the  United  States,  slaves,  which  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  were  recognized  ae  persona,  were  in  several 
of  the  States  declared  by  law  to  be  real  estate;  *  and  in  one  State 
of  the  Union,  Wisconsin,  the  one  species  of  property  which  is 
especially  typical  of  mobility,  and  is  of  no  value  apart  from  its 
capability  of  motion,  namely,  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads,  has 
been  by  law  made  real  estate.  Shares  in  the  national  debt  of 
France,  as  well  as  stock  on  the  bank  of  France — instmmentalities 
which  in  the  United  States  would  be  regarded  as  personal  prop- 
erty in  its  most  typical  form — may  by  French  law  be  made  fmI 
estate,  and  as  such  be  administered  on. 

Some  years  ago  the  following  curious  experience  occiirred  in 
one  of  the  New  England  States :  A  pereon  rented  a  farm,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  lease  attempted  to  remove  from  the  estate 
the  manure  which  had  accumulated  during  bis  holding,  assamLiig 
that  he  had  the  right  to  it  as  personal  property.  The  owner  of 
the  farm,  on  the  other  hand,  forbade  the  removal  of  the  manure,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  real  estate,  and  so  a  part  of  the  farm.  The 
case  found  its  way  into  the  courts,  and  on  its  trial  the  lessee  and 
defendant  who  appeared  for  himself,  attempted  to  substantiate 
the  legality  of  his  proceedings  in  the  following  manner :  Address- 
ing the  judge  after  the  facts  in  the  case  had  been  established,  he 
asked,  "  Was  the  hay  in  the  barn  personal  property  ?"  Judge: 
"  Certainly."  Lessee :  "  Were  the  horses  and  cattle  personal 
property  ?  "  Judge :  "  Without  dispute."  Lessee :  "  Then  will 
your  Honor  please  to  tell  me  how  personal  property  can  eat  per* 
sonal  property  and  produce  (dung)  real  estate  ?"  The  decision 
was  nevertheless  in  favor  of  the  owner  of  the  farm,  or  the  plain- 
tiff. Subsequently  the  courts  of  New  York  decided  that  manure 
accumulated  in  connection  with  a  livery  stable,  not  being  an 
agricultural  product  pertaining  to  a  farm,  was  not  real  estate  but 
personal  property. 

In  a  case  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  a  person  who  had 
entered  a  neighbor's  field  and  removed  com  on  the  stalk  was 

*  Id  AmericaD  colonial  dajn  alavefl  were  regarded  u  bekngiiig  to  the  land,  uid  figued 
Id  tai  Tftluitions  as  real  property. 
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prosecnted  for  larceny,  the  court  held  that  the  offense  was  not 
larceny,  which  is  the  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  away  of  per- 
sonal property,  but  trespass,  inasmuch  as  the  com  not  severed 
from  the  ground  was  real  estate,  but  would  have  been  larceny  if 
the  com  had  been  gathered  or  diBconuected  from  the  ground  pre- 
vious to  its  takiLg.  Thereupon  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  to  make  it  a  felony  to  steal  com  from  a 
field  under  any  circumstances. 

From  these  illustrations  it  seems  obvious  that  the  distinction 
between  real  and  personal  property  and  real  and  personal  taxes 
is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  distinc- 
tion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  terms  used  to  designate 
particular  forms  of  taxation,  the  meaning  and  technical  applica- 
tion of  which  may  not  be  readily  apparent: 

A  franchise  tax  is  a  tax  on  a  franchise,  or  on  a  right  granted 
by  a  State  to  a  corporation  or  association  to  exercise  certain  privi- 
leges. In  fact,  a  franchise  ia  a  privilege,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
an  exclusive  privilege,  and  has  an  actual  value  largely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  the  company  or 
corporation  upon  which  it  has  been  conferred.*  It  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  a  franchise  tax  is  not  a  tax  on  capital  or  on 
real  estate,  bat  on  privilege,  and  does  not  exclude  additional  taxa- 
tion on  any  property  covered  by  the  franchise. 

The  terms  imposts  and  "  customs  "  (Latin  "  coTisvdiudines  ")  are 
generally  understood  to  mean  indirect  taxes  on  the  importation 
of  commodities,  while  the  term  duiy  is  more  properly  applied  to 
a  tax  upon  exports. 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  is  obscure  and  involves  some 
interesting  features  in  Bnglish  history.  It  appears  certain  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  applied  to  exactions  on  trade  gen- 
erally, and  not,  as  was  finally  the  case,  on  imports  and  exports 
exclusively,  and  were  in  use  before  indirect  taxes  on  personal 

*  The  following  li  a  cue  Id  point,  derived  from  luitoml  experience:  A  street  railway  com- 
pui;  in  a  city  of  the  United  Slatw  reported  the  grosi  e«niinga  of  the  corporation  for  1 S91  at 
$1,18S,000.  lU  net  earning!  were  $400,000,  or  nearly  ui  per  cent  on  a  capitalization  of 
$7,000,000.  Its  dtj  property  tax  was  only  $11,000,  or  $2.10  on  $000,000.  It  U  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  ralae  of  the  capital  of  thii  corporaUoD  waa  due  largely  lo  the  value  of 


Ttke  value  of  a  franohlse  is  an  eminently  proper  labject  for  taiation,  though  it  ia  not 
coninKinl;  bo  regarded.  The  Supreme  Court  of  FeonsylTauia,  !□  ■  recent  CMe  (1BS4),  faaa 
held  that  under  the  laws  of  that  State  it  was  proper  ud  lawful  in  ucertilning  the  actual 
value  of  the  capital  8ti>ck  of  a  corporation  (Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad  Company) 
to  take  into  consideration,  aa  affecting  that  value,  the  franchisee  of  the  oompaay.  Fran- 
chites  conferred  by  Congreaa  apon  a  corporatioo  created  by  it,  lo  be  eierciBed  within  • 
State,  can  not  he  eubjeot  to  taxation  by  the  State  without  the  consent  of  Congren. — Qili- 
fimna  M.  (TnJral  Faeifi«  JiaUroad  Campmty, 

TOt.  U. *ft  ^--  I 
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property  vera  recognized  in  England.  At  the  oateet  and  for « 
long  period  they  were  also  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  taxee,  bat 
rather  as  dues  personal  to  the  sovereign,  which  he  had  the  right 
to  regulate  and  collect  independent  of  any  statate,  and  which  car- 
ried with  it  the  farther  right  to  restrain  at  pleasore  the  import 
or  export  of  any  commodity.*  Thus,  until  the  reign  of  Bdward 
II  (1273-1307)  the  right  to  tax  the  export  of  wool  was  exclo' 
sively  a  royal  privilege ;  and  the  enactment  of  a  Btatnte  by  Par- 
liament in  1375,  limiting  the  amonnt  that  the  king  conld  take 
in  respect  to  the  export  of  wool,  skins,  and  leather — bat  not 
denying  the  privilege — is  regarded  as  the  first  1^^  fonndation 
in  England  of  the  cnstomB  revenue.  The  controversy  between 
the  king  and  Parliament  over  customs  duties  went  on,  how- 
ever, with  varying  phases  until  finally  settled  in  1682  ;  and 
from  these  circunutancee,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  cofitonu 
and  duties  are  unseen  by  those  who  finaUy  bear  their  burden 
because  they  are  embodied  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  has  pos- 
sibly come  about  the  curious  idea  that  tariffs,  or  taxes  on  im- 
ports, are  not  taxes  on  any  one  or  are  any  burden  on  proper^, 
but  rather  some  sort  of  a  business  contrivance  for  the  raising 
of  revenue,  and,  if  they  are  taxes  at  all,  then  that  the  foreignw 
pays  them. 

The  term  impost  is  a  general  expression  for  any  tax,  dnty,  or 
tribute,  but  is  seldom  now  applied  to  any  but  indirect  taxes  tm 
imports. 

The  term  excise,  though  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  almost  entirely  restricted  in  use  to  the  tax  system 
of  Great  Britain;  and  even  there  has  acquired  a  far  different 
meaning  and  application  from  what  it  poeseasod  originally. 
Thus  the  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  taxes  on  manufac- 
tured commodities  produced  and  consumed  in  the  kingdom,  as 
beer,  cider,  soap,  glass,  paper,  and  the  like,  and  in  coatradistino- 
tion  to  duties  or  customs  on  commodities  of  foreign  manufacture 
and  importation ;  and  this  distinction  is  still  officially  recognised 
in  the  fact  that  special  care  has  always  been  taken  in  all  British 
legislation  on  this  subject  to  make  the  excise  tax  as  nearly  equal 


•  It  b  a  cnrfodt  fact  lliat  tbe  old  idea  tiiat  imp(«U  ud  cuMona,  or  tlw  ti(^  to  InqMaa 
«■  trade,  Mw%  whCD  flnt  imposed,  not  n^acded  in  the  light  <rf  taxes  bnt  aa  d^ 
pttrsocal  to  the  MVcrdgD,  whkb  be  had  ^e  right  to  regulate  aad  eoUect  mdep««Mkat  of 
an;  atatuie,  bu  reoentl;  found  reaacertioD  ud  iodoraemait  b  the  Diited  Statea  Senate  b; 
a  leading  member  of  that  body  from  New  England,  that  he  did  not  regard  the  lerjlng  of 
Imposte  or  cnatoma  duee  on  imported  commoditiea  as  in  tbe  nature  of  taiea ;  for,  if  aacfa 
leries  on  trade  are  not  taiet,  they  are  aimpi;  eiactiou  of  a  despotic  form  of  goTemmeBt, 
repreaeDtad  immateriall;  tither  bj  one  man  or  a  colleotion  of  men,  and  for  wboai  or  foe 
which  no  rightful  claim  of  representing  or  being  a  gofemnent  b;  the  people  or  for  Ae 
people  can  be  preferred. 
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&B  possible  to  the  cuetoms  impoeed  on  tlie  same  kind  of  imported 
commodities.  The  term  is  supposed  to  find  its  origin  also  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  originally  the  practice  to  cnt  off,  or  "  ex- 
cise," portions  of  the  goods  assessed,  and  take  them  away  in  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  in  kind.  The  first  attempt  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
in  England  vas  in  153S,  and  failed,  as  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
concurred  in  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutionaL  After  the  Res- 
toration, or  under  Charles  II,  the  attempt  was  successfully  re- 
newed, and  the  taxes  under  it  were  very  curiously  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  the  receipts  from  the  same  made  personal  to  the 
crown — namely,  the  hxred'iiaTy  excise,  so  called  because  granted 
to  the  crown  forever  in  consideration  or  recompense  for  the  aban- 
donment by  the  crown  of  certain  perquisites  and  privileges ;  and 
the  iem/porQffy  excise,  the  receipts  of  which  were  only  granted  to 
the  sovereign  for  life.  The  tax  was,  however,  always  unpopular 
in  England,  being  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  princi- 
ples of  a  jnst  government,  and  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  it  was  greatly  modified  and  reduced ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
carious  that  a  term  having  such  an  origin  and  history  should 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  be  thus 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  form  of  taxation  nnder  a  free  gov- 
ernment. In  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  the  only  com- 
modities on  which  taxes  designated  as  excise  are  assessed  are 
spirits,  malt,  fermented  liquors,  and  chicory,  or  other  substitutes 
for  coffee.  But  in  addition  the  British  system  classifies  under 
the  head  of  excise  its  taxes  on  railways  and  a  few  other  minor 
subjects. 

The  late  United  States  Justice  Miller  defined  an  excise  tax 
as  "one  which  is  assessed  upon  some  article  of  property  or 
money  or  something  which  is  exhausted  in  the  use.  It  is  one 
which  from  its  essence  and  nature  must  be  paid  in  fact  by  the 
buyer,  or  the  last  man  who  buys  or  uses  the  property,  because, 
whoever  has  it  at  the  time  when  the  tax  is  levied  upon  it 
adds  that  amount  to  the  selling  price  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
pose of  it  until  the  property  is  consumed.  It  is  a  tax  upon  con- 
sumption." (Lectures  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
p.  838.)* 

In  the  United  States  all  Federal  taxes  that  are  not  levied  under 
the  tariff  and  navigation  laws  are  classified  under  the  general 
designation  of  "  internal  revenue  taxes." 

The  term  toU,  formerly  in  extensive  use,  and  signifying  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  restricted 

*  "  What  ia  tbe  lutara]  md  oommoD  or  technical  or  tppropriate  mstniilg  ol  th«  words 
dutir  and  eiaiie  it  is  not  ewj  lo  weerUin.  They  preMDt  no  clear  and  predee  idau  to  the 
mind.  Afferent  perwHui  will  aonei  differeDt  signiflcatioiu  to  the  temu." — Pattnon,  J., 
Hylbm  m.  U.  S.,  3  DaUai,  171,  178. 
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almost  exclnsivelj  in  meaning  to  the  charges  for  permissioii  to 
pass  over  bridges,  ferries,  and  roads  (turnpikes)  owned  by  the 
parties  imposing  them.  The  courts  have  held  that  railroad  ffues 
can  not  be  regarded  as  tolls. 

A  word  in  very  oommou  use  in  English  history,  especially 
when  reference  is  made  to  fiscal  topics,  is  that  of  subsidy ;  bat 
its  former  and  present  significatioa  are  very  different.  Under 
the  earlier  English  kings,  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  hereditary 
or  peculiar  revenues  of  the  crown  to  defray  its  expenditures  com* 
pelled  the  monarch  to  ask  pecuniary  aid  of  his  subjects,  the  granto 
that  were  made  were  known  as  "  tenths,"  "fifteeniha,"  or  the  like, 
according  as  the  exaction  of  such  percentages  of  certain  proper- 
ties were  authorized,  and  also  as  "subsidies"  and  "  benevolences." 
The  peculiarity  of  all  such  grants  was  that  they  were  always 
special  and  extraordinary,  and  had  no  place  in  any  re^folar  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  Thus,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  it  is  recorded 
that  Parliament  granted  subsidies  occaaionally,  but  the  king,  hav- 
ing found  a  readier  way  of  obtaining  money,  did  not  need  them — 
the  readier  way  having  been  the  confiscation  of  all  the  property 
of  the  religious  houses,  which  iacladed  more  than  half  of  all  the 
land  of  the  kingdom;  and  of  Elizabeth,  that  daring  the  forty- 
five  years  of  her  reign  Parliament  granted  twenty  sabsidiee  and 
thirty-nine  fifteenths,  the  balance  of  needed  supplies  being  ob- 
tained from  crown  lands — as  the  duchy  of  Lancaster — and  otkw 
hereditary  revenues.  Under  the  Commonwealth  regular  taxes  on 
lands  and  other  forms  of  property  were  for  the  first  time  insti- 
tuted in  England,  and  these  proved  so  productive  that  the  old 
methods  of  percentages,  subsidies,  and  benevolences  were  discon- 
tinued, and  w^th  their  nomenclature  disappeared  from  English 
fiscal  history. 

At  the  present  time  the  term  subsidy,  in  place  of  designating 
as  formerly  a  grant  obtained  by  the  Qovemment  from  private 
interests,  bas  come  to  mean  a  grant  obtained  from  the  Gtovem- 
ment,  in  aid  of  private  enterprises  which  it  is  claimed  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  as, 
for  example,  the  fostering  of  shipbuilding  and  ship-using,  and  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  certain  commodities.  But  this 
modem  use  of  the  word  "subsidy"  can  not,  it  is  sud,  be  referred 
back  to  any  earlier  period  than  the  year  1840. 

Of  the  many  other  terms  and  words  used  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  taxation,  there  are  very  few  that  seem  to  require 
special  explanation,  and  the  majority  of  these,  although  formerly 
in  extensive  use,  have  now  become  obsolete  and  passed  into  his- 
tory— as,  for  example,  gabeUe,  the  term  given  in  France  to  the  tax 
on  salt  J  corvie,  a  compulsory  contribution  of  labor;  and  taiSe,  or 
taiUage,  a  tax  on  the  supposed  profits  of  agriculturists,  and  the 
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like.  The  cbaracteriBtic  of  almost  all  modern  iax  words  or  terms 
is  indefiQiteneaa ;  and  probably  in  no  otber  department  of  knowl- 
edge is  there  sach  a  lack  of  exactness  in  respect  to  definitions. 
This  to  a  student  may  seem  at  first  to  be  a  factor  of  no  little 
embarrassment,  and  as  assimilating  him  to  the  condition  of 
the  man  who  coaldn't  see  the  forest  because  of  the  multitude 
of  trees;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  definitions  of  taa  and 
taaeUion,  this  condition  of  affairs  really  constitutes  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  clearly  reasoning  and  determining  as  to  what  should 
be  the  fundamental  principles  of  taxation. 


THB  RACIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPH. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

(ZomB  JhiMHte  Lacftira,  1896.) 

Bt  WILLIAM  Z.  £PLE7,  Pb.  I>., 


Tm.— THE   BASQUES. 

THE  Basques,  or  EtialcaMunak,  as  they  call  themselves,  on  ac- 
count of  the  primitive  character  of  their  institutions,  but 
more  particularly  because  of  the  archaic  features  of  their  lan- 
guage, have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  ethnologists.  Few 
writers  on  European  travel  have  been  able  to  keep  their  hands 
off  this  interesting  people.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
information  from  the  original  Basque  sources,  a  wide  range  of 
specnlation  has  been  offered  for  cultivation.  Interest  for  a  long 
time  mainly  centered  in  the  language;  the  physical  character- 
istics were  largely  neglected.  The  last  ten  years  have,  however, 
witnessed  a  remarkable  change  in  this  respect.  A  series  of 
brilliant  investigations  has  been  offered  to  science,  based  almost 
entirely  upon  the  stndy  of  the  living  population.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  people  has  within  a  decade  emerged  from  the  hazy 
domain  of  roaiance  into  the  clear  light  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Mnch  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished ;  but  enough  is  definitely 
known  to  warrant  many  conclusions  both  as  to  their  physical 
origin  and  ethnic  affinities.* 

*  Ths  b«M  modem  aDtboritin  on  the  Buquea  mre  Brock,  Sor  I'origine  «t  la  i^rtitioii 
delalMigneBuqae.  Betued'ADtbropo)o|^Mi1eei,it,  lBTS,pp,  l-SS;  R.  CollignoD,  Anthro- 
potogi«du*Dd-oueet  deU France, Mdmoirae  de)a9od4t6  d'Aiithropalogle,Mrie8lii,i,  1896, 
faic  4;  Ds  Araniadi  j  Daamuiio,  El  Pueblo  Eutkaldinui,  Sao  Sebaatfan  1889;  Eoyna 
Saini  and  De  Antizadi,  Un  ATance  k  la  aotnipologfa  de  EapaBa,  Uadrid,  ieS2;  OlorU 
I>i«ribaci6D  g«ogrUca  del  Indice  cefUico  en  Eapalla,  Madrid,  1894;  and  ibid.,  La  talU 
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Thirty  years  ago  estimates  of  the  Dumber  of  people  speaking 
the  Basqae  language  or  Ekiskara  ran  all  the  way  from  f onr  to 
seven  hundred  thoasand.  Probability  pointed  to  about  s  ronnd 
half  million,  which  has  perhaps  become  six  hundred  thousand  to- 
day ;  although  large  numbers  have  emigrated  of  recont  years  to 
South  America,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  France,  at  least,  is 
very  slow.  Abont  four  fifths  of  these  are  found  in  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  Viacaya  (Biscay),  Navarra,  Quipuacoa,  and  Alava, 


at  the  western  extreme  of  the  Pyrenean  frontier  and  along  the 
coast.  (See  map  page  633.)  The  remainder  occupy  the  south' 
western  third  of  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr^n^s  over  the 
mountains  in  France.  The  whole  territory  covered  is  merely  a 
spot  on  the  European  map.  It  is  by  quality,  therefore,  and  not 
in  virtue  either  of  numbers  or  territorial  extension,  that  these 
people  merit  our  attention.    In  the  preceding  paper  we  aimed  to 

umiiui  en  Eapifl*,  H*drid,  1896.  Dr.  De  Aranadi  hu  tlso  pubUghed  interMtitig  tnmteriil 
ia  the  Baaque  journal,  Enakal-Erria,  to),  hit,  189S,  entitled  Coniideradonea  aoerea  de  la 
raza  Baeca.  For  ethnognph;  Ibe  older  etaodard  work  is  bjT.F.  Blad^  £tade  nir  Tcrigine 
des  BaaqasB,  Paria,  1869.  Tbe  worka  of  Webstm,  Dawklna,  UontMro,  and  otben  are  of 
course  auperseded  bj  the  recent  and  brillUnt  atudiea  ftboTe  outlined. 
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identify  the  oldest  living  popalation  in  Europe — a  direct  heritage 
from  prehifltoric  times.  We  found  it  to  lie  about  the  city  of 
P^rignenz,  ahown  on  our  map  (page  632).  Here,  less  than  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  southwest,  is  probably  the  most  primitive 
-  spoken  language  on  the  continent.  Is  there  any  connection  dis- 
coverable between  the  two  P  Whence  did  they  come  ?  Why 
are  they  thus  separated  P  Wljich  of  the  two  has  migrated  ?  Or 
have  they  each  persisted  in  entire  independence  of  the  other  P 
Or  were  they  never  united  at  all  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  perti- 
nent questions  which  we  have  to  answer. 

These  people  derive  a  romantic  interest  from  the  persistency 
with  which,  boOi  in  France  and  Spain,  they  have  maintained 
until  the  last  decade  their  peculiar  political  organization ;  despite 
all  attempts  of  the  French  and  Spanish  sovereigns  through 
centuries  to  reduce  them  to  Bobmissiou.  Their  political  institu- 
tions were  ideally  democratic,  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  be- 
stowed by  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  upon  the  Swiss  folk  moot.  In 
Vizcaya,  for  example,  sovereignty  was  vested  in  a  biennial  assem- 
bly of  chosen  deputies,  who  sat  on  stone  benches  in  the  open  air 
under  an  ancestral  oak  tree  in  the  village  of  Quemica.  This  tree 
was  the  emblem  of  their  liberties.  A  scion  of  the  parent  oak 
was  always  kept  growing  near  by,  in  case  the  old  tree  should  die. 
These  Basques  acknowledged  no  political  sovereign ;  they  insisted 
npon  complete  personal  independence  for  every  man;  they  were 
all  absolntely  equal  before  their  own  law;  they  upheld  one 
another  in  exercising  the  right  of  self-defense  against  any  out- 
side authority,  ecclesiastical,  political,  or  other;  they  were  en- 
titled to  bear  arms  at  all  times  by  law  anywhere  in  Spain ;  they 
were  free  from  all  taxation  save  for  their  own  local  needs,  and 
from  all  foreign  military  service :  and  in  virtue  of  this  liberty 
they  were  accorded  throughout  Spain  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
hidalgos  or  noblemen.* 

Along  with  these  political  privileges  many  of  their  social  cus- 
toms were  equally  unique.  On  the  authority  of  Strabo,  it  was 
long  asserted  that  the  custom  of  the  couxade  existed  among 
them — a  practice  common  among  primitive  peoples,  whereby 
on  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  took  to  his  bed  as  if  in  the 
pains  of  labor.  This  statement  has  never  been  substantiated 
in  modem  times;  although  the  observance,  found  sporadically 
all  over  the  earth,  probably  did  at  one  time  exist  in  parts  of 
Europe.  Biodoms  SicQlus  asserted  that  it  was  practiced  in 
Corsica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  like- 
lier spot  for  it  to  have  survived  in  Europe  than  here  in  the 

■  For  in  moooODt  of  thras  political  li^te,  w*  W.  T.  Strong,  Tbe  Fncroa  id  NMthen 
Bpkin,  in  PoUUcd  SclenM  Qtuuierlj,  New  York,  toI.  Till,  18S8,  pp.  817-334. 
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Pyrenees;  bat  it  rnnst  be  confessed  that  no  direct  proof  of  its 
ezifltence  can  be  found  to-day,  guide  books  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  domestic  institations  are  remarkably  primi- 
tire  and  veil  preserved.*  Every  man's  house  is  indeed  his  oas- 
tlei  As  Herbert  pate  it  in  his  Review  of  the  Political  State 
of  the  Basque  Provinces,  speaking  of  Vizcaya :  "  No  magistrate 
can  violate  that  sanctuary;  no  execntion  can  be  put  into  it, 
nor  can  arms  or  horse  be  seized ;  he  can  not  be  arrested  for  debt 
or  sabjected  to  imprisonment  without  a  previous  summons  to  ap- 
pear under  the  old  oak  of  Gaemica."  The  ties  of  blood  are  per- 
sistently upheld  among  all  the  Basques.  The  women  enjoy  equal 
rights  before  the  law  in  many  places.  Coatoms  vary  from  place 
to  place,  to  be  sure,  and  primitive  characteristics  are  not  alwa;r8 
confined  to  the  Basques  alonsi  They  are,  however,  well  repre- 
sented, on  the  whole.  In  some  places  the  eldest  daughter  takes 
precedence  over  all  the  sons  in  inheritance,  a  possible  relic  of  the 
matriarchal  family  which  has  disappeared  elsewhere  in  Earopa 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enlarge  upon  these  social  peculiari* 
ties  in  this  place.  It  will  be  enough  in  passing  to  mention  the 
once  noted  mystery  plays,  the  folklore,  the  dances,  the  week  con- 
sisting of  but  three  days  (as  Webster  asserts),  and  a  host  of  other 
facte,  each  capable  of  inviting  attention  from  the  ethnological 
point  of  view.  The  only  detail  which  it  will  repay  ns  to  elabo- 
rate IB  the  language.    To  that  we  turn  for  a  moment. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  many  peculiarities  in  the  Basque 
language  are  at  once  apparent ;  x,  y,  and  z  seem  to  be  unduly 
prominent— to  play  leading  parts,  in  fact.  There  are  more  oonso- 
nante  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vowels  and  double  characters, 
than  there  are  letters  in  our  entire  alphabet.  For  the  linguist  the 
differences  from  the  European  languages  are  of  profound  8ig> 
nificance.  The  Basque  conforms  in  ite  structure  to  but  two  other 
languages  in  all  Europe,  each  of  which  is  akin  to  the  linguistic 
families  of  Asia  and  aboriginal  America.  It  is  formally  like  the 
Magyar  or  Hungarian ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  an  immigrant 
from  the  East  within  historic  times.  It  is  also  fashioned  after 
the  model  of  the  speech  of  the  Finns  in  Russia.  These  people 
are  likewise  quite  foreign  to  western  Earope ;  they  are  akin  to 
tribes  which  connect  them  with  the  Asiatic  hordes.  The  Basque 
alone  of  the  trio  is  mysterious  as  to  its  origin ;  for  it  constitutes 
a  linguistic  island,  surrounded  completely  by  the  normal  popn- 
lation  and  language))  of  Europe. 

In  place  of  inflection,  the  Basque  makes  use  largely  of  the  so- 

•  E.  Cordier.  J>e  rOrganiBadon  de  la  FuniDe  cbet  lea  Baaquco.  Complete  referaM 
in  detail  bj  aathora  will  be  fouod  in  a  Biblh^rapb;  of  tbe  EthiiaG«agi*pti7  of  Bonpe 
■bortl;  to  l>e  pubUibed  in  BidJetini  ol  tb«  BoMoo  Public  litmrj. 
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called  principle  of  agglutination.  The  different  meanings  are 
expressed  by  the  compounding  of  several  words  into  one,  a  device 
not  nnknown,  to  be  sure,  in  Aryan  tongues ;  but  in  the  Basque  this 
is  carried  much  further.  The  verb  habitually  includes  all  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  and  other  allied  parts  of  speech.  The  noun  com- 
prehends the  prepositions  and  adjectives  in  a  like  manner.  As  an 
example  of  the  terrific  complexity  possible  as  a  result,  Blad^  gives 
fifty  forms  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
of  the  regular  verb  to  give  alone.  Another  classical  example  of 
the  effect  of  such  agglutination  occurs  in  the  Basque  word  mean- 
ing "  the  lower  field  of  the  high  hill  of  Azpicuelta,"  which  runs 

AzpHcuelagaTaycosaroyarenberecolarrea. 
This  simple  phrase  is  an  even  match  for  the  Cherokee  word 
instanced  by  Whitney : 

"  Winitawtigeginaliskawlungtanawneletisesti,' ' 
meaning  "  they  will  by  this  time  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
(favorable)  declaration  to  you  and  me."  It  justifies  also  the 
proverb  among  the  French  peasants  that  the  devil  studied  the 
Basque  language  seven  years  and  only  learned  two  words.  The 
problem  is  not  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  very  little  Basque 
literature  exists  in  the  written  form ;  that  the  pronunciation  is 
I>ecaliar;  and  that  the  language,  being  a  spoken  one,  thereby 
varies  from  village  to  village.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twenty-five  distinct  dialects  in  all.  No  wonder  a  certain  traveler 
is  said  to  have  given  up  the  study  of  it  in  despair,  claiming  that 
its  words  were  all  "  written  Solomon  and  pronounced  Nebuchad 


Several  features  of  this  curions  language  psychologically  de- 
note a  cradeness  of  Intellectual  power.  The  principle  of  abstrac- 
tion or  generalization  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  words  have 
not  become  movable  "type"  or  symbols,  as  the  late  Mr.  Romanes 
expressed  it.  They  are  sounds  for  the  expression  of  concrete 
ideas.  Each  word  is  intended  for  one  specific  object  or  concept. 
Thus  there  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of  such  simple  generalized  words 
as  "  tree  "  or  "  animal."  There  are  complete  vocabularies  for  each 
species  of  either,  bnt  none  for  the  concept  of  tree  or  animal  in 
the  abstract.  They  can  not  express  "sister"  in  general ;  it  must 
be  "  sister  of  the  man  "  or  "  sister  of  the  woman."  This  is  an  un- 
failing characteristic  of  all  undeveloped  languages.  It  is  paral- 
leled by  Spencer's  instance  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who  have 
thirteen  distinct  words  to  signify  the  washing  of  as  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  but  none  for  the  simple  idea  of  "  washing  " 
by  itself.  The  primitive  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  act  or  attribute  absolved  from  all  connection  with  the  ma- 
terial objects  concerned.    Perhaps  this  is  why  the  verb  in  the 
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Basque  has  to  iDcluiie  so  many  other  parts  oF  speech.  The  Arabic 
language  is  similarly  primitive.  It  has  worda  for  yellow,  red, 
green,  and  other  tints,  but  no  term  exists  to  express  the  idea  of 
"  color,"  apart  from  the  substance  of  the  thing  on  which,  bo  to 
speak,  the  color  lies. 

A  second  primitive  psychological  characteristic  of  the  Basque 
is  found  in  the  order  of  the  words.  These  follow  the  natural 
sequence  of  ideas  more  closely  than  in  European  languages.  The 
importance  of  the  idea  determines  precedence.  Thus,  instead  of 
saying  "  of  the  man,"  the  Basque  puts  it  "  man,  the,  of."  Nouns 
are  derived  from  one  another  in  this  manner.  From  huru,  bead, 
comes  buruk,  "  head-for-the,"  or  bonnet.*  Many  of  the  words 
thus  contain  traces  of  their  derivation,  which  have  long  since 
vanished  from  the  Aryan.  Sayce  gives  some  good  examples. 
Thus  orsam,  thunder,  comes  from  orz,  cloud,  and  azam,  noise. 
The  word  for  month  is  illabete,  derived  from  iUargi-hete,  meaning 
"  moon-fulL"  The  first  of  these  two  parts  is  again  divisible  into 
U,  death,  and  argi,  light.  In  this  manner  we  can  trace  the  process 
of  reasoning  which  induced  the  combination  in  many  more  cases 
than  in  our  own  languages.  We  still  have  some,  like  twilight  or 
Aidaigo,  which  in  Spanish  signifies  "  son-of-somebody,"  a  noble* 
man ;  but  these  are  the  exception. 

Probably  the  most  primitive  element  in  the  Basque  is  the 
verb,  or  the  relative  lack  of  it.  It  was  long  asserted  that  no  such 
part  of  speech  existed  in  it  at  all.  This,  strictly  speaking,  is  not 
true.  Most  of  the  verba  are,  however,  really  nouns:  "to  give"  is 
in  fact  treated  as  if  it  were  "donation"  or  the  "act  of  giving." 
It  is  then  declined  quite  like  a  noun,  or  varied  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances. Thia  la  indeed  truly  primitive.  Romanes  has  devoted 
much  time  to  proving  that  the  verb  requires  the  highest  power 
of  abstraction  of  all  our  parts  of  speech.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is 
defective  in  most  primitive  languages,  from  the  Chinese  up.  Its 
crudity  in  the  Baaque  is  undeniable  evidence  of  high  antiquity. 

The  archaic  features  of  these  Basque  dialects  in  the  days  when 
language  and  race  were  synonymous  terms  led  to  all  sorts  of 
queer  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  antiquity.  Flavius  Josephns 
set  a  pace  in  identifying  the  people  as  descendants  of  Tubal-Cain 
and  his  nephew  Tarsis.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were  traced  to 
nearly  all  the  biblical  heroes.  Such  hypotheses,  when  compara- 
tive philology  developed  as  a  science,  gave  way  to  a  number  of 
others,  connecting  the  Basques  with  every  outlandish  language 


*  Good  details  on  the  structure  of  Bapque  are  given  bv  Pruner  Bej  in  Bnllelins  de  la 
Soci£t6  d' Anthropologic,  186T,  pp.  39-71.  B1itd£,  dted  aboTe,  alaa  describes  fullj.  Jules 
Vinson  is  the  beat  modem  authority.  Vide  his  Le  verbe  Basque  io  reoent  volntiieaof  the 
Itovuc  lie  Lingultstique  et  de  Pbilo1<^e  ComparAe,  Paris. 
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aud  baukmpt  people  under  the  son.  Vogt  and  De  Chorency 
connected  them  directly  with  the  American  Indians,  because  of 
the  similarity  in  the  structure  of  their  laoguaga  Then  De  Cha- 
rency  changed  his  mind  and  derived  them  from  Asiatic  sources. 
Sir  William  Betham  made  them  kin  to  the  extinct  Etmscsne. 
Bory  de  Saint- Vincent  proved  that  they  were  the  sole^arvivora 
of  the  sunken  continent  of  Atlantis ;  of  the  type  of  the  now 
estinct  Guanches  of  the  Canary  islands.  Max  Miiller  gives  some 
evidence  of  similarity  to  the  Lapps,  the  Finns,  and  the  Bulgari- 
ans. Others  said  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  related  to  them. 
We  have  no  space  to  mention  more.  Little  by  little  opinion  crys- 
tallized, especially  among  the  historians,  about  the  thesis  upheld 
by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  that  the  Basque  was  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Celt- Iberian  language  of  Spain ;  and  that  these  people 
were  the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  penin- 
sula Fictet  was  the  only  linguistic  dissident  from  this  view, 
holding  that  the  Basques  were  of  even  greater  antiquity ;  being 
in  fact  the  prehistoric  race  type  of  Europe,  antedating  the  Aryan 
influx  altogether.  So  much,  then,  for  the  conclusions  of  the  phi- 
lologists.   Not  very  satisfactory,  to  be  sure ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  theories  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  racial  derivation  could  be  traced  by  means  of 
language.  A  prime  difficulty  soon  presented  itself.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  the  Basque  language  was  found  to  be  drifting  toward 
the  north,  despite  the  apparent  immobility  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It- seemed  to  be  losing  ground  rapidly  in  Spain,  with  no 
indication  of  doing  so,  rather  the  reverse,  in  France.  Nor  was  this 
apparently  a  new  development.  Everything  denoted  that  it  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  mode  of  proof  is  interesting 
as  Broca  used  it.  There  are  two  independent  sources  of  evidenca 
In  the  first  instance  the  place  names  all  over  Navarra  as  far 
south  as  the  Ebro  River  are  of  Basque  origin  ;  although  the  lan- 
guage, as  our  map  shows,  does  not  to-day  extend  nearly  as  far. 
This  indicates  that  the  Basque  speech  prevailed  when  the  villages, 
the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  were  named.  No  such  zone  of  place 
names  lies  outside  the  speech  line  in  France,  save  in  one  canton, 
just  over  the  Fyrenees.  There  the  Basque  place  names  extend 
out  as  far  as  the  broad  white  line  upon  our  sketch,  shown  more 
clearly  perhaps  upon  our  other  maps.  The  inward  bend  of  the 
curve  of  present  speech  at  this  place  points  to  a  retrogression  of 
language.  Everywhere  else  in  France  the  division  line  of  place 
names  coincides  very  closely  with  that  of  speech. 

No  less  important  proof  that  Basque  is  losing  ground  in  Spain 
but  holding  its  own  in  France  is  at  hand.  Notice  on  the  map  that 
the  Spanish  language  is  to-day  in  use  considerably  within  the 
Basque  limit.    In  other  words,  there  is  an  intermediate  zone  in 
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Spain  where  both  lan^ages  are  understood  and  spoken  by  the 
peasants.  This  zone  vsriee  considerably  in  width.  By  the  city  of 
Plamplona  there  is  a  deep  recess  cut  in  the  Basque.    Castilian 

CEPHALIC  INDEK- 

BA3QUE  Provinces 


being  the  oEBcial  language,  and  PlamploDa  the  capital  of  the 
province,  the  people  in  its  vicinity  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
this  language.  They  have  forgotten  their  native  Basque  tongae 
entirely.  At  Bilbao,  also  an  official  city,  the  Spanish  is  actively 
forcing  its  way  in ;  although  the  Basque  langaage  has  more  per- 
sistently held  its  own  along  this  side.  All  along  the  frontier  in 
Spain  the  Basque  is  on  the  retreat,  much  of  the  movement  having 
taken  place  since  the  sixteenth  century.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Basque  tongue  holds  its  own.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Basque  and  the  Beamais- French  polois  is  clean  and 
clear  cut.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  invasion  of  territory  by  the 
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oateider.  This  ie  equally  true  in  respect  to  customs  aod  folklore ; 
80  that  the  Basque  frontier  can  be  detected  all  along  the  line 
from  village  to  village.  The  present  boundary  is  of  such  a  form 
that  it  denotes  a  complete  equality  of  the  two  rival  tongues.  It 
has  remained  immovable  for  many  generations. 

The  clearness  of  this  frontier  in  France  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated by  a  bit  of  detail  on  the  accompanying  map.  It  concerns 
that  loop  which  is  roughly  indicated  upon  the  larger  map  just 
east  of  Bayonne.  Here  at  the  village  of  La  Bastide-Clairence  for 
generations  has  been  a  little  tongue  of  Bearnais-Frencb,  penetrat- 
ing deeply  into  Basque  territory.  The  name  of  this  town  indi> 
cates  a  fortress,  and  another  "Bastide"  occurs  in  the  tongue 
farther  north.  Broca  inclines  to  the  view  that  here  was  a  bit  of 
territory  in  which  the  French  "patois  was  so  strongly  intrenched 
that  it  held  its  own  against  the  advancing  Basque.  It  may  have 
been  a  reconquest,  to  he  sure.  For  ub,  the  sharpness  of  frontier 
is  the  only  point  of  concern,  in  contrast  with  the  one  in  Spain. 
It  is  an  undoubted  instance  of  linguistic  invasion  toward  the 
north. 

Another  difficulty,  no  less  insuperable  than  the  fact  that  their 
language  vaa  on  the  move  in  a  quiescent  population,  lay  in  the 
way  of  the  old  as- 
sumptions that  the 
Basques  were  pure 
and  undefiled  de- 
scendants of  some 
very  ancient  people. 
Study  of  the  head 
form  precipitates  us 
at  once  into  it.  No 
sooner  did  physical 
anthropologists  take 
np  the  matter  of 
Basque  origins  than 
they  ran  up  against 
a  pair  of  bars.  Study 
of  the  cephalic  in- 
dex yielded  highly 
discordant  results. 
Those  who,  like  Bro- 
ca    and     Virchow, 

measured  heads  or  skulls  of  the  Basques  in  Spain,  discovered  a 
dolichocephalic  type,  with  an  index  ranging  about  79  on  the 
living  head.  Equally  positive  were  those  like  Pniner  Bey,  who 
investigated  the  head  form  on  the  French  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
that  the  Basque  was  broad-headed.     The  indexes  obtained  in  thif< 
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latter  caee  clustered  about  83.  The  differeDce  of  four  units  and 
over  was  too  great  to  ascribe  to  chance  variation  or  to  defective 
measurement.  The  champions  of  the  broad  heads,  such  as  Ret- 
ziuB  and  Pniner  Bey,  affirmed  an  Asiatic  origin,  while  their  oppo- 
nents, following  Broca,  as  vehemently  claimed  that,  whatever  the 
Basques  might  be,  they  certainly  were  not  Mongolian.  They 
generally  asserted  an  African  origin  for  them.    The  often  acrl- 


monioiis  discuBsion  has  been  settled  finally  by  proof  that  both 
sets  of  observers  were  riglit  after  all.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  people  on  the  two  opposite  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  both  alike 
speaking  the  same  peculiar  language  distinct  from  all  others  in 
Europe,  were  radically  different  in  respect  of  this  most  fnnda- 
mental  racial  characteristic.  Ko  proof  of  this,  beyond  a  glance 
at  our  map  of  cephalic  index,  on  page  620,  is  necessary.  From 
preceding  articles  the  broad  heads  in  France,  denoted  by  the  dark 
tints,  will  be  recognized  as  the  extreme  vanguard  of  the  Alpine 
race  of  central  Europe.  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  strong* 
hold  of  the  long-headed  Mediterranean  type.  Here  we  have  the 
point  of  contact  between  the  two.  Let  us  not  be  confused  by  the 
light-shaded  area  about  Dax.  That  is  not  truly  Mediterranean. 
It  need  not  bother  us.  Dr.  Collignon  identifies  it  as  a  remnant  of 
the  same  prehistoric  Cro-Magnon  race,  centering  in  Dordogne, 
which  we  described  in  our  last  paper. 

Bearing  in  mind  now  that  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  runs  along 
the  political  frontier,  it  seems  as  if,  on  the  whole,  the  line  of  di- 
vision between  broad-headed  and  long-headed  types  lay  at  the 
northern  base  rather  than  along  the  summits  of  tJie  mountains. 
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This  is  indeed  true.  Apparent  exceptions  prove  the  rule;  for 
where,  in  the  heart  of  the  Basque  territory,  the  broad  heads  seem 
to  penetrate  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  there  is  the  ancient  pass  of 
Roncesvaux,  celebrated  in  history  and  literature.  The  broad- 
headed  type  would  naturally  have  invaded  here  if  at  all.  Every- 
where else  the  long-headed  type  seems  to  prevail,  not  only  on 
the  Spanish  slopes,  but  clear  over  to  the  foothills  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  other  side  in  France.* 

If  these  facts  be  all  true,  what  has  become  of  our  Basque  phys- 
ical type  ?  Where  are  our  philological  theories  of  purity  of  racial 
representation  P  If  the  Basques  are  indeed  an  unmixed  race, 
there  must  be  one  of  these  two  types  which  is  false.  At  first 
the  anthropologists  sought  thus  to  reject  one  or  the  other,  French 
or  Spanish,  for  this  reason.  Then  they  laid  aside  their  differ- 
ences ;  they  abandoned  entirely  the  old  theory  of  purity  of  descent. 
The  Basque  became  for  them  the  final  complex  product  of  a  long 
series  of  ethnic  crosses.  Each  of  the  conflicting  characteristics 
was  traced  to  some  people,  wherever  found  it  mattered  not.  The 
type  was  compounded  by  a  formula,  as  a  druggist  puts  up  a  pre- 
scription.   Blad^  wrote  in  the  light  of  such  views.    Canon  Taylor, 


8pui[S]i  Basqceb.    Talosa,  Ouipuzcou. 

in  his  Origin  of  the  Aryans,  holds  that  the  broad-headed  French 
Basque  is  only  a  variation  of  the  Alpine  type  which  we  have  seen 
prevails  in  all  the  southwest  of  France,  with  a  dash  of  Lapp 
blood.  For  him  the  Spanish  Basque  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
subtype  of  the  long-faced  Iberian  or  Spanish  narrow  head.    The 

*  The  geDeral  limits  of  the  roauntBiaous  countrj  are  ehoirn  by  the  fiie-huDdrB4l.meter 
«oDtour  tine  on  our  subsequent  map  on  page  036. 
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result  of  the  crossing  of  the  two  was  to  produce  a  peculiarity  of 
physical  featare  which  we  shall  shortly  describe — namely,  a  broad 
head  and  a  long,  narrow  face.  Aranzadi,  himself  a  Basqae,  as- 
signs an  equally  mixed  origin  to  his  people.  His  view  is  that  the 
Basque  is  Iberian  at  bottom,  crossed  with  the  Finn  or  Lapp,  and 
finally  touched  by  the  Teuton. 

Is  there,  after  all,  a  Basque  physical  type  corresponding  to  the 
Basque  language  ?  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  cast  -  a 
shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  assumption.  Can  it  be  that  all  which 
has  been  written  about  the  Basque  race  is  uuwarraated  by  the 
facts  F  Let  ub  examine  a  few  portraits  collected  from  both  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  on  page  623  and  the  following  pages;. 
At  once  a  peculiar  characteristic  is  apparent  in  nearly  every  case. 
The  face  is  very  wide  at  the  temples,  so  full  as  to  appear  almost 
swollen  in  this  region.  At  the  same  time  the  chin  is  very  long, 
pointed,  and  narrow,  and  the  nose  is  high,  long,  and  thin.  The 
outline  of  the  visage  becomes  almost  triangular  for  this  reason. 
This,  with  the  eyes  placed  somewhat  close  together,  or  at  least 
appearing  so  from  the  breadth  of  the  temples,  gives  a  countenance 
of  peculiar  cast.  It  resembles,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else 
the  features  of  so-called  infant  prodigies,  in  which  the  frontal 
lobes  of  the  brain  have  become  overdeveloped.  The  contrast 
appears  especially  strong  when  we  compare  this  Basque  type  of 
face  with  that  of  its  neighbors.  The  people  all  about  have  very 
well- developed  chins  and  regular  oval  features,  in  many  cases 
becoming  almost  squarish,  so  heavily  built  is  the  lower  jaw.  A 
Basque  may  generally  be  detected  instantly  by  this  feature  alone. 
The  head  is  poised  in  a  noticeable  way,  inclining  forward,  aa  if  to 
balance  the  lack  of  chin  by  the  weight  of  forehead.  The  car- 
riage is  always  erect,  a  little  stiff  perhaps.  This  may  be  because 
burdens  are  habitually  carried  upon  the  head.  On  the  whole, 
the  aspect  is  a  pleasant  one,  despite  its  peculiarities,  the  glance 
being  direct  and  straightforward,  the  whole  bearing  agreeable 
yet  resolute. 

The  peculiar  triangular  facial  type  we  have  described — char- 
acteristic both  of  Spanish  long-headed  or  French  brachycephalic 
Basques — has  been  mapped  by  Dr.  CoUignon  for  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees  with  great  care.  We  have  reproduced  his  map 
on  this  page.  It  is  very  suggestive.  It  shows  a  distinct  center 
of  distribution  of  the  facial  Basque  wherein  over  half  the  popu- 
lation are  characterized  by  it.  Concentric  circles  of  diminishing 
frequency  lie  about  it,  vanishing  finally  in  the  plains  of  B^arn  and 
Gascogne.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  close  correspond- 
ence of  this  distribution  of  a  physical  type  with  the  lingoistic 
boundary.  It  is  exact,  save  in  one  canton,  Aramitz,  at  the  east- 
ern end  southeast  of  Maul^on.     Here  it  will  be  remembered  was 
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the  one  spot  in  France  where  there  was  evUlence  in  the  place 
names  of  a  retrogression  of  the  Basque  speech  before  the  French. 
The  light-dotted  line  shows  the  former  boundary.  It  is  the  one 
French-speaking  canton,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  the  Basque  facial  type.  The  exception  proves  the  rule.  Some 
relation  between  language  and  racial  type  is  proved  beyond  a 
donht. 

Another  significant  fact  is  illustrated  by  this  map.  It  appears 
that  instead  of  being  refugees  isolated  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Basque  physical  type  is  really  most  frequent  in 
the  foothills  and  open  plains  along  the  base  of  the  mountains. 


In  order  to  emphasize  this  point  we  have  indicated  the  lay  of  the 
land  upon  our  map  by  means  of  the  five-handred-meter  contour 
line  of  elevation  above  the  sea.  It  shows  that  in  the  Basque 
country  the  mountains  are  much  narrower  than  farther  to  the 
east.  The  Pyrenees,  in  fact,  dwindle  away  in  height  down  to  the 
seacoast.  The  only  canton  in  the  mountains  proper  with  upward 
of  half  the  population  of  the  Basque  facial  type  lies  at  the  famous 
pass  of  Koncevaux.  At  this  point  the  contour  line  sweeps  far 
south,  well  toward  the  frontier.  Of  the  three  cantons  with  the 
maximum  frequency  of  triangular  faces  among  conscripts.  Dr. 
Collignon  found  two  and  a  half  to  be  outside  the  mountains 
proper.  The  area  of  their  extension  is  shaped  lil^e  a  fan,  spread- 
ing out  toward  the  plain  of  IMarn.  The  two  wings  of  the  fan  are 
the  cantons  which  form  the  core  of  the  ethnic  group.    This  re- 
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gion,  Basse- Navarre,  has  always  enjoyed  a  coriBiderable  political 
autonomy.  Quite  probably  the  ethnic  segregation  is  due  in  part 
to  this  cause,  ae  well  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  language.  This 
fact  that  the  Basques  are  not 
an  ethnic  remnant  barely  hold- 
ing their  own  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Pyrenees,  as  is  generally 
affirmed ;  but  that  they  have 
politically  and  ethnically  as- 
serted themselves  in  the  open 
fertile  country,  reverses  their 
status  entirely.  It  confirms  an 
impression  afforded  by  a  study 
of  their  language  that  however 
it  may  be  in  Spain,  these  people 
are  a  positive  factor  in  the  popu- 
lation of  France. 

In  reality  we  have  herein  the 

Bbcuu-headeu  Tips.     Like  the  Beamus,  .  ,  .      r  t\  r.       r     j- 

department  of  Basses-Pyr^o^es 
a  complex  ethnological  phenomenon,  the  Basques  constituting  the 
middle  one  of  three  distinct  strata  of  population  lying  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Pyreneea  Our  map  of  cephalic  index,  on 
page  630,  serves  to  illustrate  this.  The  plains  of  B^ara  are  occu- 
pied by  the  extreme  western  outpost  of  the  broad-headed,  round- 


faced  Alpine  type  of  central  Europe.  A  portrait  of  one  of  these 
is  given  on  this  page.  Then  come  the  Basques  proper,  with  their 
broad  heads  and  triangular  faces.    These  lie  mainly  along  the 
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foothills,  although  at  Roacevsux  extending  back  into  the  moun- 
tains proper.  Behind  them,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  is 
the  third  layer  of  population.  These  mountaineers  are  distinctly 
dolichocephalic.  Conscripts  with  the  characteristically  narrow 
head,  the  long  and  smoothly  oval  face,  are  depicted  in  portraits 
on  this  same  page.  These  last  people  are  really  Mediterranean  in 
type,  overflows  from  the  true  Iberian  stock,  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  Spanish  population.  This  ethnic  segregation  has  probably 
been  preserved  because  of  the  political  independence  of  the  people 
of  the  mountains  during  many  generations.  These  three  groups 
merge  into  one  imperceptibly  to  the  eye ;  but  on  analysis  their 
differentiation  from  one  another  has  now  been  clearly  established. 
How  has  it  come  to  pass  that  our  Basques  are  thus  left  inter- 
posed  between  two  neighboring  populations  so  entirely  distinct 


.icuocEPHALic  Tvpi9.    PyroTUMis  Mountains. 

in  respect  of  these  important  racial  traits  ?  Is  it  permissible  to 
suppose  that  the  intermediate  zone  in  which  the  triangular  face 
occurs  most  commonly  is  really  peopled  by  a  simple  cross  be- 
tween the  two  ethnic  types  on  either  side  ?  This  would  be  simi- 
lar to  Canon  Taylor's  supposition  that  a  brachycephalic  parent 
stock  determined  the  head  form  of  the  Basques,  while  the  narrow 
lower  face  and  chin  was  a  heritage  from  a  dolichocephalic  long- 
visaged  ancestry.  Such  disharmonic  crania  arise  sometimes 
from  crossing  of  the  two  types  of  head  form,  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  Teutonic  and  Alpine  races  come  into  contact 
with  one  another.  An  objection  to  this  theory  of  secondary 
origin  by  intermixture  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  fatal  to  the  assump- 
tion.   It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  Basques  are  relatively 
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broader-beaded  than  even  the  neighboring  peasantry  of  B^am, 
and  of  course  even  more  so  than  the  long-headed  Spanish  popu- 
lation across  the  Pyrenees.  Turning  back  to  our  map  on  page 
620,  this  will  appear.  Of  course,  the  Basques  are  not  more  ex- 
treme in  this  respect  than  the  pure  Alpine  type ;  we  mean  that 
they  rise  in  cephalic  index  above  their  immediate  and  adulterated 
Alpine  neighbors  in  B^arn.  This  implies,  of  course,  that  they 
are  at  the  same  time  far  broader-headed  than  the  Spanish  Basques 
over  the  mountains.  Thus  we  dispose  at  once  of  the  explanation 
offered  both  by  Canon  Taylor  and  De  Quatrefages  for  the  broad- 
hesdedness  of  the  French  over  the  Spanish  Basque.  Taylor  ac- 
counted for  this  marked  difference  between  the  people  of  the  two 
opposite  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  supposition  that  in  invad- 
ing B^arn  from  Spain  the  Basques  intermarried  with  the  broad- 
headed  Alpine  stock  there  prevailing,  and  so  deviated  from  their 
parent  type.  This  fact  that  we  have  mentioned,  that  in  France 
in  their  greatest  purity  the  Basques  are  broader-headed  than  the 
B^amais  about  them,  proves  beyond  question  that  they  are 
brachycephalic  by  birth  and  not  by  intermixture  with  their 
French  neighbors.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facial 
Basque,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  is  slightly  broader-headed  than 
his  purely  Spanish  neighbor.  Surrounded  thus  on  all  sides  by 
people  with  longer  and  narrower  heads,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  people  is  by  nature  of  a  broad-headed  race.  An 
important  corollary  is  that  the  pure  Basque  is  to-day  found  in 
France  and  not  in  Spain,  although  they  both  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. This  exactly  reverses  Taylor's  theory.  It  is  the  Spanish 
Basque  which  is  a  cross-type — in  other  words,  narrower-headed 
by  four  units  than  the  French  Basque  because  of  intermixture 
with  the  dolichocephalic  Spaniards.  Those  who  are  found  here 
in  Spain  are  probably  stragglers ;  they  have  merged  their  physi- 
cal identity  in  that  of  their  Spanish  neighbors.  Their  political 
autonomy  on  this  south  side  of  the  mountains  being  less  marked, 
the  power  of  ethnic  resistance  vanished  quickly  as  welL 

Having  disposed  of  the  explanation  of  origin  by  intermixture, 
the  only  hypothesis  tenable  is  that  these  Basques  are  immigrants 
— that  they  are  an  intrusive  people.  Dr.  CoUignon's  explanation 
is  so  simple  and  agrees  so  well  both  with  history  and  with  anthro- 
pological facts  that  we  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
words:  During  the  Koman  imperial  rule  a  number  of  petty 
Iberian  tribes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  tenacity  which  enables  their 
descendants  to  enjoy  political  autonomy  to  this  day,  had  pre- 
served a  similar  independence  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  Such  were 
the  Vardules,  Caristes,  Autrigons,  and  the  Yascons  (Basque — by 
no  means  physically  identical  with  the  Oascons,  although  de- 
rived from  the  same  root  word).    These  last  occupied  the  upper 
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course  of  the  Ebro — that  is  to  say,  modern  Navarra  in  Spain. 
The  barbarian  invasions  ravished  all  Gaul  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  Visigoths,  controlling  for  a  time  the  two  slopes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, were  finally  expelled  from  Aqaitaine  by  the  Franks,  greater 
barbarians  even  than  they.    It  is  readily  conceivable  that  these 
Visigoths  about  this  time  began  to  covet  the  rich  territory  of  the 
Vascons   over  in  Spain,  especially  the  environs  of  Plamplona, 
which  were  of  great  strategic  importance.    History  furnishes  no 
details  of  the  conflict,  except  that  the  Vascons  were  completely 
aabjugated   and   partly  driven  into  the  Pyrenees.    Here  they 
speedily  found  their  way  over  into  B^am  in  France,  meeting  no 
opposition  since  the  country  there  had  mainly  been  depopulated 
by  constant  wars.    This  occupation  by  the  Vascons,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours,  took  place  in  the 
year  587 — that  is  to  say,  some  time 
after  the  fall  of  the  Koman  Empire. 
The  invasion  was  accelerated  later 
through  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Spaniards,  fleeing  before  the  Sara- 
cen conquerors  in  the  south.    Rem- 
nants of  all  the  Spanish  peoples  took 
refuge  at  this  time  in  the  north. 
Impelled  by  this  pressure  from  be- 
hind, the  Vascons  were  driven  out 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  still  farther 
north  into  France,  retaining  their 
political  autonomy  under  Frankish 
rule.      Here  they  remained  undis- 
turbed by  the  Sariicens,  save  by 
the  single  army  of  Abd-er-Rhaman.  Spanish  Babwe. 

Hence  on  this  northern  side  of  the  Zamudio,  uuipuicoii. 

Pjrrenees  they  have  preserved  their 

cnstoms  and  physical  characteristics  intact,  while  in  Spain  inter- 
mixture has  disturbed  the  racial  type  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
language  alone  has  been  better  preserved  south  of  the  mountains 
because  it  was  firmly  fixed  there  before  the  Spanish  refugees  came 
in  such  numbers.  Of  our  three  layers  of  present  population  the 
dolichocephalic  type  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees  to-day  rep- 
resents the  primitive  possessors  of  Aquitaine.  Here,  driven  to 
cover  by  the  advancing  wave  of  the  Alpine  stock  on  the  north 
long  before  the  fall  of  Rome,  they  have  remained  protected  from 
disturbance  by  the  later  invaders  from  the  south.  The  Vascons 
or  Basques  have  simply  passed  through  their  territory,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  Aquitaine  beyond.  They  spread 
out  in  two  wings  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  mountains,  as 
we  have  seen.    In  the  course  of  time  they  have  intermarried  with 
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the  primitive  population  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  latter  have 
adopted  the  Basque  language  and  customs :  for  they  were  penned 
in  by  them  all  along  the  base  of  the  moontains  and  had  no  other 
option.  This  community  of  language  and  customs  could  not 
fail  to  encourage  intermarriage ;  to  the  final  end  that  to-day  in 
the  mountains  the  Basque  is  considerably  crossed,  as  our  map 
shows.  In  the  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion of  blood  is  as  sharp  as  that  of  speech.  Purity  of  type  on 
this  side  was  made  possible  by  the  political  independence  which 
Basse- Kavaire  has  always  enjoyed. 

We  hare  still  to  inquire  as  to  the  physical  origin  of  this  curi- 
ous people.  We  have  traced  them  back  to  Spain.  Whence  did 
they  come  into  this  country  in  the  first  place  ?  Are  they  of 
African  descent,  following  Broca's  theory,  or  are  they  offshoots 
from  Mongolian  stock  as  Pruner  Bey  would  have  it  ?  Or  mast  we 
class  them  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  ?  We  already  know  the 
physical  type  of  the  prehistoric  Cro-Magnon  race.  Let  us  com- 
pare it  with  our  Vascons  and  test  the  theory  of  descent  from  it. 
The  Basque  head  is  disharmonic — that  is,  it  is  broad,  while  the 
face  is  extraordinarily  narrow.  This  is  in  contravention  of  the 
general  law  that  the  face  and  the  bead  usually  participate  alike 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  breadth  and  length.  Thus,  as  our 
portraits  have  shown,  the  broad-headed  Alpine  stock  in  B^am 
has  a  round,  short  face ;  while  the  dolichocephalic  population  of 
the  Pyrenees,  lying  behind  the  Basque,  has  a  correspondingly 
long,  oval  visage.  The  Cro-Magnon  race  offers  the  only  other 
example  of  a  widespread  disharmonic  head  in  Europe.  Are  our 
Basques  derived  from  this  pure  ethnic  source  ?  Curiously  enough, 
these  two  cases  of  disharmonism  so  near  to  one  another  cross  at 
right  angles.  In  the  Basque  the  head  is  broad  and  the  face  nar- 
row ;  in  the  Cro-Magnon  it  is  the  head  which  is  narrow  while 
the  face  is  broad.  In  view  of  this  flat  contradiction,  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  Basque  as  a  direct  and  pure  descendant  of  the  most 
primitive  prehistoric  population  of  Europe  becomes  completely 
untenable.  Thus  we  dispose  of  one  possible  source  for  this  people. 
We  have  already  rejected  those  based  upon  intermixture.  The 
broad  head  of  our  Basque  with  its  narrow  face  is  explained  by 
De  Aranzadi,  himself  a  Basque,  by  the  supposition  of  an  admix- 
ture of  Lapp  blood  to  give  the  broad  head  with  Iberian  or  Berber 
blood  for  the  narrow  face.  Modem  research  is,  however,  inimical 
to  such  hasty  assumptions  of  migrations  across  continents  and 
over  seas :  for  the  inertia  of  simple  societies  is  immense.  Oaus^ 
of  variation  nearer  at  home  are  regarded  as  more  probable  and 
potent,  and  there  is  none  more  powerful  than  social  selection. 

The  difficulty  of  placing  the  Basque  is  solved  by  Dr.  Collig- 
non  in  a  novel  and  yet  simple  way  which  has  won  favor  already 
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among  anthropologists.  It  is  of  great  significance  for  the  student 
of  sociology.  His  explanation  for  the  Basque  type  is  that  it  is  a 
subspecies  of  the  Mediterranean  stock  evolved  by  loug-continued 
and  complete  isolation,  and  in-and-in  breeding  primarily  engen- 
dered by  peculiarity  of  language.  The  effects  of  heredity,  aided 
perhaps  by  artificial  selection,  have  generated  local  peculiarities 
and  have  developed  them  to  an  extreme.  The  objection  to  this 
derivation  of  the  Basque  from  the  Mediterranean  stock  which  at 
once  arises  is  that  the  latter  is  essentially  dolichocephalic,  while 
the  Basques,  as  we  have  shown,  are  relatively  broad-headed.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Basqne  is  broad-headed  only  at  one 
spot,  and  that  far  forward  near  the  temples.  The  cranium  itself 
at  its  middle  point  is  of  only  medium  width  and  the  length  is 
only  normal.  The  proportions,  in  fact,  excluding  the  frontal 
region,  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Mediterranean  stock  in 
Spain  across  the  Pyrenees.  They  approach  much  nearer  to  them, 
in  fact,  than  to  the  Alpine  or  broad-headed  stock.  It  is  thus 
only  by  its  abnormal  width  at  the  temples  that  the  cranium  of 
the  Basques  may  be  classed  as  broad-headed.  Dr.  CoUignon 
regards  the  type,  therefore,  as  more  or  less  a  variation  of  the 
Mediterranean  variety,  accentuated  in  the  isolation  which  this 
tribe  has  always  enjoyed.  It  approaches  in  stature  and  in  gen- 
eral proportions  much  nearer  also  to  the  Mediterranean  than  to 
the  Alpine  stock  in  France. 

That  the  Basque  facial  type — that  which  is  recognized  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  people,  both  in  France  and  Spain — 
is  a  result  of  artificial  selection,  is  rendered  probable  by  another 
bit  of  evidence.  The  Basques,  especially  in  France  where  the 
type  is  least  disturbed  by  ethnic  intermixture  as  we  have  seen, 
are  distinguishable  from  their  Bt^arnais  neighbors  by  reason  of 
their  relatively  greater  bodily  height.  This  appears  upon  oar 
map  of  stature  on  page  632.  The  lighter  tints  denoting  taller 
statures  are  quite  closely  confined  within  the  linguistic  boundary. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  favorable  influence  of  environment;  for 
the  Basque  foothills  are  rather  below  the  average  in  fertility. 
The  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  tall  populations  of 
Gironde,  farther  to  the  north,  light  tinted  upon  the  map.  They, 
as  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  preceding  paper,  are  above 
the  average  either  in  Dordogne  on  the  north  or  in  Landes  on  the 
south.  The  contrasted  tints  show  this  clearly.  These  differences 
are  in  great  measure  due  to  the  surpassing  fertility  of  the  valley 
of  the  Garonne,  as  compared  with  the  sterile  country  upon  either 
flank.  No  such  material  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  Basque 
stature.  Some  other  cause  must  be  adduced.  Ought  not  arti- 
ficial selection,  if  indeed  it  once  became  operative  in  a  given 
ethnic  group,  to  work  in  this  direction  ?    Goodly  stature  is  earth- 
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wide  regarded  as  a  type  of  beauty.  We  know  that  the  Basques 
are  proud  of  this  trait.  May  they  not  have  evolved  it,  or  at  least 
perpetuated  it,  hy  sexual  choice  perhaps  ?     This,  of  course,  is 


merely  supposition  on  our  part,  but  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
mention.* 

The  development  of  a  facial  type  peculiar  to  certain  localities 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon.    We  shall  have  occasion  to 

*  The  appsTeDtW  coutrndiclory  low  ntature  is  Spanish  Navarre  need  not  disturb  us. 
Ko  attempt  "as  made  by  Olorii:  lo  differentiate  the  Baatjue  half  of  tbe  province  from 
tlie  othur  Uenve  tlie  figured  ubtKiDed  are  tnil;  characteristic  of  neitber.  The  data  an 
defective  far  all  -Spain,  as  compared  with  tbe  detailed  reseaiches  of  CollignoD  upon  tbe 
French  Hide. 
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call  attention  to  it  later  in  other  portions  of  Europe,  particularly 
where  isolation  prevails.  The  form  of  the  nose,  the  proportions 
of  the  face,  nay  at  times  the  expression,  seem  to  be  localized  and 
strongly  characteristic.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  an  artificial 
selection  in  an  isolated  society  whereby  choice  should  be  ezer- 
cised  in  accordance  with  certain  standards  of  beauty  which  bad 
become  generally  accepted  in  that  locality.  It  is  merely  an  illus- 
tration of  what  Giddings,  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  aptly 
terms  a  recognition  of  "consciousness  of  kind  " ;  or  as  Dr.  Beddoe 
pats  it,  of  "  fashion  operating  through  conjugal  selection."  An 
example  of  the  effect  of  selection  of  this  kind  in  producing 
strongly  individual  types  is  offered  by  the  Jews.  They  as  a  race 
vary  greatly  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  ;  and  in  color  of  eyes 
and  hair  to  a  lesser  degree.  Nevertheless,  despite  all  variations 
in  these  characteristics  the  prominent  facial  featuree  remain 
always  the  same.  The  first,  being  inconspicuous  traits,  are 
allowed  to  run  their  natural  course;  the  latter  are  seized  upon 
and  accentuated  through  the  operation  of  sexual  preference  for 
that  which  has  become  generally  recognized  either  as  beautiful 
or  ethnically  individual. 

In  the  attempt  to  justify  this  interesting  sociological  explana- 
tion for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Basques,  causing  them  to  differ 
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from  their  parent  Mediterranean  stock,  several  corroborative  facts 
have  come  to  light.  Certain  customs  among  the  peasants  seem 
to  imply  a  recognition  of  their  facial  individuality.  These  all 
tend  to  accentuate  the  peculiarities  which  have  now  apparently 
become  hereditary  among  them.    The  chin  is  almost  invariably 
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ebaven  in  the  adults,  with  the  effect  of  exaggerating  its  long  and 
pointed  formation.  More  conclusive  still,  it  is  said  that  in  early 
manhood  side  whiskers  are  often  grown  apon  the  broadest  part 
of  the  cheeks.  This  wonid  obviously  serve  still  more  to  exag- 
gerate the  peculiar  form  which  the  face  naturally  possessee-  A 
neighboring  people,  the  Andalusians,  differ  in  their  way  of  adorn- 
ing the  face  in  such  wise  as  to  heighten  the  contrast  between 
themselves  and  the  Baaquee,  Among  them  chin  whiskers  are 
grown,  which  serve  to  broaden  their  already  roanded  chins  and 
to  distinguish  them  markedly  from  the  pointed-chinned  Basques. 
All  this  fits  in  perfectly  with  much  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward  by  Westermarck,  in  his  History  of  Human  Marriage, 
serving  to  show  that  the  fashions  in  adornment  which  prevail 
among  various  peoples  are  largely  determined  by  the  physical 
characteristics  which  they  naturally  possess.  Thus  the  North 
American  aborigines,  having  a  skin  somewhat  tinged  with  a  red- 
dish hue,  ornament  themselves  almost  entirely  with  red  pigment, 
heightening  still  mors  their  natural  characteristics.  Among  the 
negroes  a  similar  fact  has  been  observed,  in  each  case  the  attempt 
being  to  outdo  Nature. 

Is  it  not  permissible  to  suppose  that  here  the  same  process 
has  been  at  work  gradually  remolding  the  physical  type  ?  A  far- 
reaching  and  bold  hypothesis  this,  to  be  sure.  It  would  have  less 
probability  in  its  favor  did  we  not  observe  in  modem  society 
many  phenomena  of  fashion  and  castom  closely  akin  to  it  in  their 
immediate  effects.  We  have  but  to  suppose  a  fashion  arising  by 
chance,  or  perhaps  suggested  by  some  casual  variation  in  a  local 
hero  or  prominent  family.  This  fashion  we  may  conceive  to 
crystallize  into  customary  observance,  until  finally  through  gen- 
erations it  becomes  veritably  bred  in  the  bone  and  part  of  the 
flesh  of  an  entire  community.  A  primary  requisite  is  isolation — 
material,  social,  political,  linguistic,  and  at  last  ethnic.  No  other 
population  in  Europe  ever  enjoyed  all  of  the^  more  than  the 
Basques.  If  such  a  phenomenon  could  ever  come  to  pass,  no 
more  favorable  place  to  seek  its  realization  could  be  found  than 
here  in  this  uttermost  part  of  Europe. 


Defendino  tbe  use  of  scientific  terminology  in  scientific  books,  a  re- 
viewer in  Tbe  Athenaeum  maintains  that  "those  most  interested  soon  be- 
come familiar  with  the  meaning  of  terms,  and,  experiencing  their  conven- 
ience, adopt  them.  It  is  only  those  wlio  have  no  real  knowledge  or  interest 
in  the  subject  who  refuse  to  read  a  book  because  they  have  not  masteivd 
tbe  alphabet.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  that  anybody  who  would  tatce 
the  trouble  to  master  the  structure  of  half  a  dozen  plant  types  could  remain 
in  ignorance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  terminology,  or  could  exprees 
himself  rationally  without  it  if  he  tried." 
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Br  GEORO  OERLAND 

LEAVING  out  of  view  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  voyages 
of  the  primitive  Celtic  people  of  Britain,  the  earliest  explorer  of 
th.e  north  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Pytheas  of  Msrsilia,  who  braved  the  perils  of  that  region,  im- 
pelled by  purely  scientific  motives.  He  returned  with  abundant 
resnlts,  but  was  not  understood  by  the  people  of  his  time,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  years  elapsed  before  men  sailed  north 
again  in  scientific  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  many  voyages  were 
made  to  the  north  during  the  middle  ages.  The  Northmen  dur- 
ing that  period  founded  colonies  in  Greenland,  in  the  farthest 
north,  as  their  countrymen  settled  in  the  fair  southern  regions  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily ;  but  both  sets  of  settlements  failed  to  be  of 
permanent  establishment.  The  voyage  of  the  Venetian  Zeno  to 
the  Faro  Islands  in  1390  was  without  historical  significance,  and 
the  voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  beyond  Iceland  in  1477  is 
mythical. 

At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  deficiency  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  was  great,  avarice  and  the  quest  for  the  goods 
of  the  south  led  men  into  the  northern  ice ;  they  sought  to  reach 
India  by  the  shortest  possible  routes,  where  they  would  not  meet 
rivals  and  enemies.  This  was  the  object  of  Magellan's  circnm* 
navigation.  The  Ceterwm  Censeo  of  James  Lancaster  asserted 
that  the  way  to  India  was  north,  around  America.  India  was  the 
object  of  the  polar  navigators  Cabot  in  the  fifteenth,  Frobisher 
and  Davis  in  the  sixteenth,  and  Hudson  and  Baffin  in  the  seven- 
teenth centuries,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the  most  famous.  It  is 
astonishing  what  these  daring  British  and  Dutch  sailors  risked, 
suffered,  and  gained. 

They  did  not,  indeed,  reach  India,  but  we  all  know  of  Hndson 
Bay,  Davis  Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound.  As  we  owe  to  the  men 
of  the  stone  age,  who  lived  before  all  history,  one  of  the  most 
important  possessions  of  man,  the  great  paths  they  marked  out 
upon  the  earth  across  streams,  over  mountains,  and  through  wil- 
derness and  plain,  which  are  still  the  routes  of  to-day's  highways, 
so  these  older  arctic  navigators  mapped  out  the  courses  of  their 
successors.  The  ships  of  the  whalers  and  seal  hunters  followed 
them,  discovering  one  bay,  island,  and  channel  after  another, 
naming  them  and  marking  them  on  maps. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  such  men  as  Kepler,  Cas- 
sini,  Newton,  and  Boyle.  The  shape  of  the  earth  was  actively 
discussed,  improved  maps  were  made,  and  new  aims  and  motives 
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were  conceived,  the  development  of  which  has  caused  the  nine- 
teeoth  century  to  he  so  sharply  diBtinguished  from  its  predecee- 
Bors.  Now  knowledge  of  the  earth  is  sought  for  itself,  and  in  this 
respect  the  polar  research  of  the  present  has  all  at  once  asemned 
another  aspect,  nnder  which  it  is  differentiated  from  that  of  the 
past.  Northwestern  and  northeastern  passages  have  heen  sought 
in  our  days,  but  not  in  order  to  reach  India.  When  Maclure 
achieved  the  former  in  1852  and  Nordenskj&ld  the  latter  in  1879, 
the  value  attached  to  the  discoveries  was  not  that  they  furnished 
routes,  but  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
two  continents  and  rich  stores  of  other  scientific  information  had 
been  gained  by  them.  Fruits  like  those,  no  longer  the  interests 
of  trade,  justified  the  high  prizes  which  the  English  Government 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  passage,  and  the  costly  expedi> 
tions  which  were  dispatched  for  that  purpose.  The  early  trade 
routes  became  highways  for  scientific  investigation,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  polar  regions  as  a  whole  was  inquired  into.  Such  ob- 
jects were  pursued  by  individuals.  Scoresby,  while  huuting  for 
whales,  made  constant  studies  of  the  highest  scientific  value  of 
the  hydrography,  magnetism,  and  meteorology  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions ;  and  so  did  Karl  Ludwig  Gieseke,  afterward  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  at  Dublin,  who  traveled  through  East  and  West 
Greenland  from  1807  to  1813  solely  for  the  thorough  study  of  the 
geology  of  their  coasts. 

Till  1860  the  English,  and  afterward  the  Americans  with 
them,  were  in  the  front  as  polar  explorers.  The  most  important 
results  of  their  work  were  the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  pole  in 
1831  by  John  and  James  Ross,  the  definition  of  the  coast  of  arctic 
America,  and  numerous  single  observations.  More  recently  other 
nations  have  come  forward — the  Danes  in  Greenland,  and  the 
Swedes,  whose  most  illustrious  representative  is  Nordenskjold. 
Two  German  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  Yaai  Greenland,  an 
Austrian  expedition  under  Weyprecht  and  Preyer  has  discov- 
ered Franz-Joseph  Land,  the  Dutch  have  explored  south  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  the  Russians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  now 
with  Nansen  and  Mohn  the  Norwegians  have  advanced  to  the 
very  front.  In  1883-'83,  at  the  instance  of  the  German  Neumayer 
and  the  Austrian  Weyprecht,  a  chain  of  observation  stations  was 
established  aronnd  the  pole,  to  he  kept  up  for  a  year — an  enter- 
prise in  which  Germany,  England,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland  took  part.  The  year 
1883  was  further  marked  by  Nordensjold's  return  from  the  inland 
ice  of  Greenland,  and  by  Nansen's  conception  of  his  scheme  for 
traversing  Greenland  on  snowshoes,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
the  next  year.  North  polar  research  is  therefore  almost  exclu- 
sively the  work  of  the  Germanic  nations,  for  the  Russian  ex- 
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plorers  have  been  chiefly  of  that  stock.  The  Romanic  nations, 
no  less  seafaring  people,  have  kept  away  from  the  north  pole ; 
bnt  France  has  done  something  in  soath  polar  exploration. 

The  soath  pole  has  been  comparatively  neglected  on  account 
of  the  unfavorable  character  of  its  surronndings.  Large  masses 
of  land  are  wanting,  and  the  immense  wastes  of  water  of  the 
South  offer  only  a  few  islands  possessing  neither  large  mammals 
nor  human  inhabitants ;  while  the  Eskimos  of  the  Worth  are  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  exploration,  Magellan's  southern  voyage 
was  not  followed  up  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  first 
after  him  to  reach  high  southern  latitudes  was  James  Cook,  in 
1774,  and  no  other  similar  expeditions  followed  for  fifty  years 
more.  Those  best  known  were  those  of  the  French  under  Du- 
mont  d'Urville  in  1839,  of  the  Americans  under  Wilkes,  and  of  the 
English  under  James  Boss,  who  in  1843  penetrated  to  the  seventy- 
eighth  degree,  the  highest  sonthem  latitude  yet  attained.  After 
a  year's  maintenance  of  a  German  station  on  the  South  Georgian 
Islands  and  of  a  French  station  at  the  southern  point  of  America, 
both  of  which  belonged  to  the  international  system  of  1883,  and 
after  a  few  dashes  southward  in  later  years,  a  number  of  nations 
— Oermany,  Austria,  England,  the  United  States,  and  others — are 
again  preparing  to  co-operate  in  another  polar  siege  at  the 
austral  end  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

The  question  rises.  What  is  the  good  of  all  this  effort,  this  toil, 
this  risk  incurred  in  seeking  inaccessible  regions  ?  The  prospect 
of  adventure,  of  witnessing  strange  scenes  and  experiencing  un- 
wonted conditions,  of  displaying  prowess  and  achieving  victory 
over  formidable  obstacles,  may  account  in  part  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  individuals  are  tempted  to  go  into  arctic  expedi- 
tions, but  not  so  with  governments.  And  governments  can  not 
expect  any  practical  material  gain  from  such  enterprises  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  expenditures  which  they  willingly  lavish 
upon  them. 

Yet  there  is  a  real  gain  in  a  higher  sense  to  be  derived  from 
them.  They  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge, 
to  the  widening  of  our  circle  of  view,  to  the  increase  of  our 
mental  capacity  and  ability ;  they  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  planet  on  which  we  live,  and  help  us  achieve  a  mastery 
over  it. 

Nowhere  are  more  questions  to  be  found  for  which  to  seek 
answers  than  in  the  polar  regions.  Here  the  magneto-electric 
light  of  the  earth  manifests  itself  in  the  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  the  northern  lights.  All  the  wind  currents  of  the  earth  press 
toward  the  pole,  and  the  sea  currents  too.  Curious  dlspcwitions  of 
Nature  are  found  here,  with  great  volcanoes,  the  outer  cones  of 
which  are  constituted  of  strata  of  ice  covered  with  lava,  and 
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under  the  masses  of  ice  we  discover  remains  of  plants  tbat 
demonstrate  the  preBence  not  so  very  long  ago  of  a  floarishiug' 
tropical  or  subtropical  vegetation  instead  of  the  present  ice.  We 
meet  mountains  of  ice  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  arctic 
region  ia  sublime,  Man's  disposition  to  make  all  the  earth  his 
home  and  himself  at  home  everywhere  in  it  is  only  sharpened  by 
the  problems  offered  there,  and  the  tendency  to  go  becomes 
irresistible. 

There  is  thns  much  to  observe  and  much  to  learn  in  these 
regions  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  irresistible  longings.  First,  'wb 
are  able  to  stndy  in  the  polar  regions  the  division  of  land  and  eea, 
the  size,  elevation,  and  topography  of  the  land — the  whole  question, 
in  short,  of  polar  geography.  The  form  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
not  casual,  but  is  the  result  of  interactions  of  the  crust  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  globe.  The  discovery  by  Nansen's  expedition  of  the 
profundity  of  the  polar  sea  tallies  with  Prof.  Mohn's  observations 
of  the  great  depths  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  and  with 
those  of  the  fiords  and  interinsular  channels  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. Further,  the  sea  bottoms  are  i>enetrated  by  volcanoes, 
some  of  them  still  active — here  single,  as  in  Jan  Mayen  Island, 
there  in  groups,  as  in  Franz-Joseph  Land  and  Fire  Island.  A 
marked  difference  exists  in  this  respect  between  the  Atlantic  half 
of  the  polar  regions  north  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America, 
where  disturbance  and  divisions  of  the  land  are  the  rule,  and  the 
Pacific  side,  north  of  Siberia  and  western  America,  where  quiet 
prevails,  with  regular  coast  forms  and  few  islands.  The  lands  on 
the  Atlantic  side  have,  moreover,  been  gradually  rising  for  an  in- 
calculable length  of  time,  and  are  still  rising,  while  those  on  the 
opposite  side  have  until  very  recently  been  subsiding.  These 
facts,  selected  as  examples  from  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  how  important  is  a  knowledge  of  the  polar 
regions  to  that  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Its  importance  ia,  in  fact, 
quite  beyond  comprehension. 

So  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  the  colored  beams  of  the 
northern  lights,  the  flickering  of  their  draperies  and  bands,  are 
of  interest  far  beyond  their  relations  to  the  earth  alone ;  for  the 
movement  of  the  magnetic  elements  reflects  the  processes  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere,  and  may  be  connected  with  the  immense 
periods  of  the  revolution  of  our  solar  system.  Man  could  not 
refrain  from  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  reason  of  these  things 
even  if  he  would,  and  hence  he  is  willingly  or  unwillingly  led 
to  the  poles,  where  he  is  brought  into  the  closest  relations  with 
them,  and  where  the  explanation  of  them  can  be  most  hopefully 
sought. 

A  relation  between  the  northern  lights  and  the  weather  has 
been  established  by  repeated  observations,  and  that  hringa  us  to 
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another  group  of  phonomeoa,  those  of  meteorology,  which  are  of 
iDtereat  to  the  whole  earth,  and  are  especially  remarkable  in  the 
polar  regions.  An  interchange  of  great  wind  currents  between 
the  equator  and  the  poles  is  constantly  going  on,  upon  which  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  pressure  in  the  interme- 
diate regions  are  ultimately  dependent,  and  the  study  of  the  at- 
mospheric phenomena  of  the  polar  regions  is  indispensable  to  our 
proper  knowledge  of  them. 

The  excess  of  heat  at  the  equator  forces  masses  of  air  into  the 
highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  congestion  at  the  pole,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  accumulation  there,  forces  them  back  to 
the  earth.  On  their  way  through  the  higher  regions  these  masses 
are  attenuated  and  cooled,  so  that,  even  when  condensed  at  their 
sinking,  they  can  not  overcome  the  polar  cold ;  and  as  they  bring 
little  moisture,  and  consequently  little  cloudiness,  the  radiation  of 
heat  goes  on  continuously  during  the  long  polar  night;  the  more 
so  because  snow  and  ice  are  extremely  good  radiators.  Hence  the 
extreme  cold  which  Kansen  found  in  Greenland,  and  which  makes 
that  interior  a  second  pole  of  cold  along  with  that  in  the  interior 
of  Siberia,  is  fully  explained. 

Yet  the  winds  contribute  to  the  warming  of  the  polar  sea. 
They  drive  the  waters  from  warmer  regions  in  wide  superficial 
currents  into  the  higher  latitudes,  where,  being  heavier  in  conse- 
quence of  their  greater  content  of  salt  than  the  fresher  water 
resulting  from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  and  the  ice  and  from 
the  outpour  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  they  sink  beneath  them 
to  the  bottom  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  sea  constantly 
above  the  freezing  point.  The  colder,  lighter  water  has  to  give 
way  to  these  under-sea  currents,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  cooiing  the  American  coasts.  At  the  south  pole  currents 
flow  in  from  all  the  seas,  and  superficial  waters  spread  into  all 
the  oceans. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  masses  of  polar  ice,  for  the  im- 
mense icebergs,  and  the  glaciation  of  Greenland  ?  The  snowfall 
of  the  polar  regions  is  light.  The  air  is  nowhere  drier  than  over 
the  cold  glacier  ice,  as  is  proved  every  day  in  Switzterland  by  the 
quickness  with  which  clothes  dry  when  hung  over  it.  At  the 
same  time  the  ice  is  covered  with  extremely  fine,  hardly  visible 
snow  crystals.  If  we  boil  water  in  a  retort  which  is  connected 
with  another  vessel  containing  a  piece  of  ice,  all  the  steam  will 
pass  over  on  to  the  ice  and  deposit  itself  as  ice  upon  it.  The  same 
takes  place  in  a  larger  degree  on  the  earth,  where  the  retort  is 
the  warm  evaporating  water  of  the  tropical  regions,  the  connect- 
ing pipe  is  the  upper  atmosphere,  and  the  thickening  ice  is  at  the 
pole.  Thus,  without  any  rain  or  snow  falling,  all  the  moisture 
and  all  the  vapor  is  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  by  this  ice 
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and  deposited  upon  it  in  fine  crystals ;  and  as  the  influx  of  air 
is  constant  and  all-pervading,  a  never-ceasing  supply  of  frost  is 
going  on  all  the  time.  In  consequence  of  the  larger  quantity  of 
moisture,  the  process  is  still  more  marked  and  regular  at  the 
south  pole.  The  explaaation  of  the  glaciation  of  the  northern 
part  of  our  temperate  zone  during  the  ice  age,  stiU  nnfonnd,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  the  present  topography  of  the 
land  was  brought  out  and  the  organic  life  of  the  whole  earth  was 
modified  by  it;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  fonnd,  if  it  is  found,  by  the  study  of  the 
polar  regions. 

In  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  ice  age  the  polar 
regions  were  not  covered  with  ice,  but  had  a  rich  growth  of 
plants,  reaching  up  even  to  the  glaciers  of  their  mountains,  and 
plants  were  represented  in  them  which  are  now  known  only  in 
warmer  countries.  This  was  a  very  noteworthy  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  Organic  life,  in  the  continents  at  least,  was  in 
its  greatest  extension,  and,  I  believe,  specificism  and  diversity. 
The  forests  also  were  more  luxuriant  than  now.  And  this  was 
the  time  when  man  originated.  Upon  this  came  the  ice  age, 
during  which  man  was  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  and  or- 
ganic beings  were  divided  according  to  their  capacity  to  resist 
the  cold  into  the  three  great  classes  of  arctic,  temperate,  and 
tropical  life — a  division  which  probably  existed  too  during  the 
earlier  period,  but  then  only  locally,  as  on  mountain  ranges. 
The  study  of  the  organic  life  of  the  poles  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
organic  life  of  our  planet;  and  the  more  so  because  the  arctic 
region  has  always  been  an  important  station  for  the  distribution 
of  organisms.  The  plants  and  animals  of  the  south  polar  lands, 
on  the  contrary,  and  of  the  pointed  southern  continental  termi- 
nations have  never  shown  any  permanent  community  with  one 
another.  This  peculiar  feature  of  the  southern  continents  ap- 
peared very  early. 

Knowledge  concerning  the  origin  and  spread  of  peoples  may 
likewise  receive  valuable  contributions  from  polar  research.  That 
is  shown  by  the  Eskimos  and  their  wonderful  adaptation  to  that 
nature  which  is  so  destructive  to  civilized  peoples.  In  this  we 
have  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  maxim  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  if  not  the  most  important  law  of  all  organic  and 
human  life :  that  what  is  to  be  permanent  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  gradual,  extremely  slow  formation;  never  by  sudden, 
immediate  transition,  or  by  sharp,  violent  breach.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  mental  life.  It  is  impossible  to  create  anything  new  and 
enduring  by  simply  casting  the  old  away.  Only  what  has  con- 
nection has  permanence.    This  maxim  may  be  called  the  funda- 
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mental  law  of  all  development ;  and  as  it  certainly  prevails  for 
earthly  life,  ao  it  does  for  the  existence  of  hnmsu  society.  Thia 
principle  is  illustrated,  and  is  destined  to  be  more  extensively  so, 
from  observations  in  the  polar  regions. — Translated  for  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly  from  the  Deutsche  Rundschau. 


THE  GIANT  CACTUS. 
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PEOPLE  in  general  are  bat  little  impressed  by  the  many  forms 
of  life,  be  they  plant  or  animal,  with  which  they  daily  come 
in  contact.  A  tree  of  nntisual  size,  or  a  flower  of  exceptional 
form  or  color,  attracts  onr  attention.  It  is  the  unnsnal  in  Nature 
which  always  catches  the  eye.  The  New  England  boy  grows  to 
manhood  under  the  widespreading  boughs  of  the  American  elm, 
in  sight  of  grass-covered  mountains  and  winding  rivers.  The 
natural  beauty  of  his  surroundings  is  a  part  of  himself.  80,  also, 
tlie  Papago  Indian  sees  nothing  peculiar  in  the  many  forms  of 
life  characteristic  of  the  region  where  he  makes  his  home. 

He  can  not  listen  to  the  whispering  of  the  leaves,  because  the 
trees  of  his  limited  world  do  not  grow  them.  He  knows  nothing 
of  tangled  woods,  but  draws  his  inspiration  from  the  broad,  hot, 
cactus-covered  plains  and  the  granite-walled  and  lava-strewn 
mountains. 

The  many  and  varied  species  of  cacti,  which  constitute  the 
vegetation  most  familiar  to  him,  are  the  most  peculiar  of  all 
forms  of  vegetable  life  to  those  who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
arid  region.  Of  all  these  strange  plants  the  sahuaro,  or  giant 
cactus,  on  account  of  its  great  size  and  striking  aspect,  is  the  most 
impressive.  We  can  well  imagine  the  feeling  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers when  they  first  came  in  sight  of  these  towering  plants,  so 
abundant  on  the  foothills  contiguous  to  Salt  River  Valley,  and 
from  where  they  extend  southward  far  into  Mexico,  The  finest 
and  largest  specimens  that  I  have  ever  observed  are  growing  only 
a  few  miles  from  Tucson,  on  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Cataliua 
Mountains,  where  hundreds  may  he  seen  growing  on  a  single 
acre,  many  extending  their  huge  green  columns  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet.  The  many  ribs  which  parallel  the  columns  are 
surmounted  by  bunches  of  heavy  spines.  With  great  age  the 
spines  fall  away  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  plant,  leaving  the 
broad,  obtuse  ribs  devoid  of  their  natural  protector.  This  fact 
led  the  first  observers  to  report  the  plant  spineless. 

When  lighted,  the  spines  bum  readily ;  the  fiame,  soon  ascend- 
ing, burning  the  spines  in  its  path  until  it  reaches  the  top.    From 
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this  fact  the  plant  is  sometimeB  recognized  as  the  "  Arizona 
caudle." 

Just  beneath  the  epidermis  and  alternating  with  the  spiny 
ribs  are  strong  ligneous  fascicles.  These  fascicles  are  of  the  same 
number  as  the  ribs,  and  serve  as  a  support  for  the  soft  paren- 
chyma tissue  which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  plant. 

The  fascicles  are  not  unlike  huge  fish  poles,  twenty  to  forty 
feet  long  and  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  flattened 
radially  as  relates  to  their  position  of  growth.  This  woody  por- 
tion endures  long  after  the  other  parts  of  the  plimt  have  decayed 
and  is  popularly  known  as  the  skeleton.    During  the  growth  of 


the  plant  the  fascicles  increase  in  size  each  year  by  the  addition 
of  a  woody  layer  to  their  outer  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
oak  and  maple  add  their  annual  layers.  The  layers  of  growth 
forming  the  older  fascicles  are  very  close  together,  sometimes  a 
hundred  being  crowded  into  less  than  an  inch  of  space. 

This  portion  of  the  plant  is  of  great  value  to  both  Indians  and 
Mexicans,  as  it  not  only  serves  as  firewood  but  is  extensively 
utilized  in  both  fence  and  house  building.  When  cut  to  requisite 
length  it  makes  excellent  pickets,  and  throughout  its  entire  range 
the  dirt  roofs  of  the  adobe  houses  are  supported  by  the  long, 
strong  fascicles. 

We  find  by  counting  the  layers  of  growth  that  many  of  the 
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older  plants  have  been  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  grow- 
ing. The  size  of  the  plant  is  not  always  a  fair  criterion  of  its 
a^e,  as  plants  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  growing  from  the  granite 
rocks  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Santa  Catalina  Mountains, 
are  older  than  plants  four  or  &ye 
times  larger  growing  in  deep 
caSons  or  in  yards  about  the 
city,  where  the  water  supply  is 
not  so  completely  withdrawn. 
The  ability,  however,  of  this 
plant  to  withstand  prolonged 
drought  is  very  great.  Its  enor- 
mous mass  of  snccalent  tissue, 
protected  by  a  thick  epidermis, 
enables  it  to  maintain  the  ac- 
cumulated moisture  for  an  al- 
most indefinite  period,  even  after 
every  source  of  outside  moisture 
has  been  dried  up.  A  plant  may 
be  taken  up,  exposed  to  the  hot, 
dry  air  for  months,  and  when 
replaced  in  the  soil  continue  to 
grow,  having  suffered  little  ap- 
parent injury.  Living  speci- 
mens, weighing  several  hundred 
pounds,  may  be  packed  in  boxes 
and  shipped  to  Europe  and  other 
foreign  countries,  without  injury 
to  their  vitality.  A  few  years 
ago  a  specimen  some  eight  feet 
high  was  placed  in  the  window 
of  one  of  the  Tucson  shops. 
Some  eighteen  months  later  it 
was  found  on  examination  to 
still  contain  a  large  amount  of 
moisture.  Its  vitality  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  foot 

or  more  of  the  top  may  be  cut  <*"*'"^  ^'""'^'  (v^«,  giganuu,). 

from  the  plant  in  early  spring  '  '"^  "*' 

and  sent  across  the  continent,  flowers  developing  on  the  detached 
portion  several  weeks  after  it  has  reached  its  destination. 

A  number  of  birds,  including  the  Gila  woodpecker,  the  red- 
shafted  flicker,  and  the  golden  flicker,  excavate  great  holes  in  the 
soft  tissues  in  which  they  build  their  nests.    Later  the  abandoned 
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houses  of  the  woodpeckers  are  favorite  retreats  for  the  Mexican 
screech  owl  and  the  pygmy  owl.  An  occasional  bat,  overtaken 
by  sunlight,  passes  the  day  in  one  of  these  dark  holes,  and  when 
the  excavation  extends  through,  from  side  to  side,  the  cactna 
wren  brings  in  its  miscellaneous  collection  of  sticks  and  straws 
and  makes  itself  at  home. 

The  first  flowers  appear  when  the  plant  reaches  a  height  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet,  and  at  this  time  branches  develop;  oaually 
forming  a  whorl  a  few  feet  below  the  summit.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  the  branches  assume  an  upright  position,  forming 
columns  parallel  to  the  main  stem. 

The  large,  waxy-white  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
bunches  of  spines,  at  or  a  few  inches  below  the  summit  of  the 
trunk  and  branches ;  sometimes  a  half  hundred  crowning  the  snm- 
mit  of  a  single  branch.  They  begin  to  bloom  during  the  early 
days  of  May,  and  are  not  entirely  gone  before  the  middle  of  Jnn& 
By  midBummer  the  thick  stems  are  loaded  with  ripened  fruit, 
and  the  harvest  time  for  both  birds  and  Indians  is  at  hand.  The 
latter,  mounted  on  ponies,  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  armed  with  long 
poles,  with  which  they  detach  the  fruit  aud  bring  it  to  the  ground. 
The  squaws  gather  it  in  baskets  and  carry  it  to  their  village, 
where  it  constitutes  the  staple  article  of  food  for  the  time  being. 
The  surplus  is  made  into  a  preserve  having  the  consistence  of 
thick  molasses,  and  is  nearly  as  sweet.  It  is  then  packed  in  small 
oUas  and  put  away  for  future  use.  Kot  always,  however,  is  the 
surplus  fruit  put  to  this  use,  but  instead  is  made  into  a  rank, 
intoxicating  drink. 

The  fresh  fruit  is  not  unpleasant,  even  to  the  cultivated  palate, 
and  is  very  unlike  the  slimy,  mucilaginous  fruits  of  many  other 
species.  At  maturity  they  are  fully  three  inches  long  and  half  as 
wide.  In  a  few  days  the  pericarp,  or  thick  outer  rind,  splits  at 
the  summit  into  several  segments,  which,  curling  bock,  exposes 
the  rich,  red  pulpy  interior.  The  segments  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions appear  from  a  distance  like  gayly  colored  petals.  As  they 
become  more  deflexed  the  central  portion  falls  to  the  ground, 
leaving  only  the  pericarp  attached  to  the  plant.  The  edible  por- 
tion consists  of  the  long,  fleshy  funiculi  which  attach  the  numer- 
ous small  black  seeds  to  the  ovary. 

Nearly  a  half  hundred  birds  feed  upon  the  rich,  nutritious 
fruit  of  this  plant,  the  list  including  all  our  thrashers,  wood- 
peckers, finches,  and  pigeons.  It  is  through  the  agency  of  these 
birds  that  the  seeds  become  disseminated. 
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ESKIMO  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

Br  JOHN  MURDOCH. 

WHEN  we  landed  at  Point  Barrow,  in  1881,  it  seemed  as  if 
every  Eskimo  hunter  had  a  pretty  good  rifle.  There  is  a 
law  against  selling  breech'Ioading  arms  and  ammunition  to  "  In- 
dians," bnt  it  was  no  better  enforced  in  Alaska  than  it  was  in  old 
times  on  the  plains,  when  the  Sioux  used  to  butcher  our  soldiers 
^th  riQes  and  cartridges  made  in  the  Eastern  States. 

When  we  grew  better  acquainted  with  the  natives,  however, 
we  found  that  some  of  the  poorer  men  were  still  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  weapon  of  their  forefathers,  the  bow  aud  arrows. 
Besides,  every  boy  in  the  village  had  his  little  bow,  which  he  used 
for  shooting  birds  and  small  animals.  Now,  these  bows  were  per- 
haps the  most  ingenious  piece  of  bow-making  in  the  world. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Eskimos,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
inhabit  a  region  which  is  perfectly  treeless,  or  at  any  rate  where 
nothing  grows  but  pines  and  spruces,  whose  soft,  inelastic  wood 
is  entirely  useless  for  making  bows.  They  have  overcome  this 
difficulty  very  effectively  by  fastening  along  the  back  of  the  bow 
twisted  cords  of  reindeer  sinew  in  such  a  way  that  each  cord  is 
stretched  when  the  how  is  bent  and  flies  back  when  the  bow- 
string is  released.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  other  race  of  savages 
make  use  of  this  ingenious  contrivance.  Some  tribes  of  Indians 
are  in  the  habit  of  stiffening  their  bows  by  "  backing  "  them  with 
strips  of  sinew,  glued  on,  but  the  Eskimo  backing  is  made  of 
cords  and  tied  on.  As  old  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first  English- 
man who  ever  saw  the  Eskimos  (in  1577),  tells  us,  "Their  bowes 
are  of  wood  of  a  yard  long,  sinewed  on  the  back  with  strong 
sinewes,  not  glued  too,  but  fast  girded  and  tyed  on." 

In  some  regions  the  Eskimos  when  first  visited  by  white  men 
were  still  using  bows  with  a  very  simple  backing,  merely  twenty 
or  thirty  strands  of  twine  running  from  one  end  of  the  bow  to 
the  other,  twisted  together  tightly  from  the  middle,  and  tied 
down  to  the  bow  in  two  or  three  places.  My  friends  at  Point 
Barrow  and  along  the  adjacent  coast,  however,  had  gone  on  im- 
proving the  bow  until  it  was  the  best  made  by  Eskimos  anywhere. 

The  body  of  the  bow  was  made  of  a  piece  of  good  sound  spruce 
driftwood,  from  forty  to  fifty  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  It  was 
very  carefully  and  neatly  made,  trimmed  down  beautifully 
smooth  with  the  crooked  knife,  the  Eskimo's  universal  tool,  with 
which  he  does  such  very  clever  whittling.  Like  all  bows,  they 
were  flattened  on  the  "  back  "  and  rounded  on  the  "  belly  "  and 
tapered  off  toward  the  ends,  where  they  were  worked  into  neat 
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"  nocks  "  for  the  bowstring.    Some  bows  were  straight,  and  some 
turned  up  at  the  ends  like  a  Tartar  bow. 

Now,  to  "  back  "  such  a  bow  as  this  they  would  take  one  piece 
of  twine,  forty  or  fifty  yards  long.  This  twine  is  made  of  a 
three-ply  braid  of  reindeer  ainew,  about  the  size  of  common  twine 
such  as  we  use  for  tying  parcels,  and  serves  the  Eskimos  for  s 
great  variety  of  parposee.  One  end  is  looped  round  one  nock  of 
the  bow,  and  about  twenty  strands  are  strung  up  and  down  the 
back  of  the  bow,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Then  they  began  to 
lay  on  strands  that  ran  only  between  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
bow — that  ie,  the  points  about  half  a  foot  from  each  end.  Here 
these  strands  were  fastened  with  very  complicated  hitches,  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  "  whipping "  round  the  bow.  When  there  were 
enough  strands  put  on  to  make  a  couple  of  cords  about  aa  big  aa 
a  lead  pencil,  an  ingenious  tool  was  used  to  twist  each  up  tight 
from  the  middle,  and  the  whole  was  whipped  down  securely  with 
the  end  of  the  cord.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  drawing  the  bow  would 
stretch  these  twisted  cords  and  make  them  fiy  back  with  great 
force  when  the  string  was  released,  while  all  these  lashings  and 
whippings  not  only  hold  the  cords  tight  to  the  bow,  but  also  com- 
press the  fibers  of  the  wood  like  the  whippings  on  a  fishing  rod, 
and  prevent  cracking.  The  hitches  and  knots,  besides,  are  put  on 
in  such  a  way  that  straining  the  backing  draws  every  lashing 
tighter.    The  bowstring  was  also  of  the  same  plaited  sinew. 

The  arrows  were  very  neatly  made  of  some  light  wood,  and 
feathered  with  two  or  rarely  three  narrow  feathers,  generally  made 
from  the  quill  of  some  bird  of  prey,  and  neatly  laehed  on.  They 
had  four  kinds  of  arrows.  The  bear  arrow  in  old  times  always 
had  a  regular  flint  arrowhead,  made  by  flaking,  such  as  so  many 
savages  used,  and  which  are  found  in  such  quantities  all  over  the 
country  wherever  the  Indians  used  to  live.  They  still  preserve 
the  art  of  making  these  at  Point  Barrow,  and  made  a  number  of 
beautiful  arrow  points  for  sale  to  us.  But  they  never  learned 
how  to  make  a  flint  arrowhead  with  barbs,  and  so  they  sometimes 
made  their  bear  arrows  with  a  barbed  head  of  bone  tipped  with 
flint.  Driven  by  such  a  strong  bow  these  arrows  were  very  ef- 
fective, and,  if  no  bone  was  in  the  way,  were  sometimes  driven 
clean  through  the  body  of  a  polar  bear.  As  they  came  more  in 
contact  with  white  men,  they  took  to  tipping  both  kinds  of  bear 
arrows  with  bits  of  metal,  brass,  iron,  or  steel  when  they  could 
get  them.  I  brought  home  a  couple  of  arrows  tipped  each  with 
one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  filed  into  an  arrowhead. 

For  hunting  the  reindeer  the  arrow  had  a  long,  sharp,  bayonet- 
shaped  head  made  of  antler,  barbed  on  one  edge  and  fltted  loosely 
into  the  shaft.  As  the  Elskimos  told  us,  when  they  hit  a  deer 
with  one  of  these  arrows  the  shaft  could  drop  out,  leaving  the 
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~  barbed  head  in  the  wound,  and  the  deer  would  go  off,  "sleep  one 
night,  and  then  die." 

Geese,  gulls,  and  other  large  fowls  were  shot  with  arrows  that 
had  long,  five-sided  heads  of  walrus  irory,  not  very  sharp  and 
barbed  on  one  edge,  while  for  hunting  small  birds  they  ased  an 
arrow  with  a  blunt,  club-shaped  head  made  of  reindeer  antler. 
Such  an  arrow  kills  a  small  bird  or  little  animal  like  a  lemming 
or  ground  squirrel  by  stunning  it,  and  does  not  tear  a  great  hole 
in  it.  The  boya'  arrows  nowadays  are  often  headed  with  empty 
copper  cartridge  cases,  and  I  have  seen  one  of  these  shot  clean 
through  the  body  of  a  small  bird. 

The  bow  was  carried,  strung  ready  for  use,  in  a  sheath  of 
tanned  sealskin  slung  across  the  shoulders  in  snch  a  way  that  it 
could  easily  be  drawn  out  under  the  right  arm.  Nowadays  they 
carry  their  rifles  in  similar  sheaths. 

Attached  to  the  sheath  was  a  quiver,  also  of  sealskin,  in  which 
they  used  to  keep  an  assortment  of  arrows,  some  of  each  kind, 
according  to  the  hunter's  needs. 

All  the  Eskimos  draw  the  bow  like  European  archers— that  is, 
by  hooking  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  round  the  bowstring,  with 
the  arrow  clasped  between  the  fingers,  instead  of  pinching  the 
butt  of  the  arrow  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  like  most 
Indians. 

As  the  bow  is  now  practically  nothing  but  a  plaything  among 
the  Eskimos  of  the  Northwest,  it  will  probably  not  be  many 
years  before  it  entirely  disappears,  as  it  has  in  Greenland. 


F'uTnNQ  aside  ''supposed  portraits"  and  such  as  might  be  termed 
"  fancy  portraits  "  haviiig  no  claim  \a  authenticity,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers  has 
satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  eight  portraits  of  Linnseus  that  were 
evidently  painted  or  drawn  front  life,  and  have  been  copied  more  or  less 
frequently  by  different  engravers.  The  earliest  was  painted  by  Hoffmann 
in  1737,  while  Linnceus  was  working  for  bis  patron,  ClifFort,  at  Hartecamp. 
and  rep;eflents  him  at  the  age  of  thirty  in  the  picturesque  dress  in  which 
be  traveled  through  Lapland.  Of  the  next  portrait,  an  engraving  by 
Ebrensverd  in  1740,  no  original  is  known  to  exist.  In  174?  two  pencil 
sketches  of  Linnseus,  forty  years  of  age,  one  sketch^ being  a  full  length, 
were  made  by  Rebm.  Five  years  later  a  fine  pastel  was  executed  by  Lund- 
berg.  Scheffel,  in  1755,  painted  bim  at  tbe  age  of  forty-eight ;  and  this 
portrait  was  painted  by  Krafft,  and  was  placed  originally  in  tbe  Medical 
College  of  Stockholm,  of  wbicb  Linnseus  was  one  of  tbe  founders.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  lost,  but  had  been  removed  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Stockholm,  where  Mr.  Carruthers  discovered  it.  The  latest  por- 
trait was  that  by  Roslin,  painted  in  1776,  when  LinnEeus  was  in  bis  sixty- 
eighth  year.  A  flue  copy  of  this  by  Pasch,  presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  given  by  bim  to  Robert  Brown,  bangs  in  tbe  library  of  the  Lianean 
Society. 
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WHEN  CHARACTER  IS  FORMED. 

Br  M.  V.  U'SHEA, 


THE  results  of  late  researclies  in  physiological  and  experi- 
mental psychology  contribute  much  toward  &  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  of  abnormal  and  deficient  mental  char- 
acteristics in  childhood.  To  begin  with,  it  is  now  satisfactorily 
shown  that  mental  action  is  accompanied  by  the  expenditure  of 
energy  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  highly  unstable  chem- 
ical componndB  in  cerebral  nerve  cells.  The  brain  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nerve  power ;  and  when  too  severe 
or  prolonged  demands  have  been  made  upon  it  the  cells  become 
much  depleted  of  their  contents,  and  there  results  a  condition  of 
brain  tire  or  fatigue.  The  process  of  depletion  has  been  studied 
with  great  care  in  the  case  of  the  frog  by  Dr.  Hodge,*  of  Clark 


DiAOBAu  A,  nliowine  thaniTDs  obturved  in  the  nucleus  of  the  living  sympathedc  nerve  oell  of 
tlie  frog,  ad  the  roBult  of  direct  electrical  stimulation  ( Hodge,  alter  Donaldson  +).  After 
bIi  liouiH  and  forty -nine  minutes  of  ttimulatjon,  the  oucleua  \n)  ia  seen  to  be  reduced  to 
less  than  one  half  its  aiic  when  (he  Htimulatiou  beisn. 

University,  and  some  of  bis  results  are  shown  in  the  fH}company- 
ing  Diagram  A 

While  no  similar  observations  have  been  made  upon  human 
beings,  for  obvious  reasons,  yet  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  same 
law  holds  here  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  nerve  energy  by 
physical  or  mental  work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  im- 
plied in  this  phenomenon,  and  the  accompanying  diagrams  may 
serve  to  make  clear  the  method  of  its  application.  In  Diagram  B 
there  is  shown  leading  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nerve  cell  a  fila- 
ment, N,  whose  office  is  to  carry  messages  in  the  form  of  stimuli 
from  the  world  without ;  and  leading  from  each  cell  are  a  num- 
ber of  avenues  or  passageways,  D,  through  which  may  run  off  to 
other  cells  or  muscles  the  energy  set  free  by  the  advent  of  some 
sense  stimulus  or  by  the  processes  of  thought  and  feeling,  A 
very  slight  stimulus  may  in  certain  instances  unloose  a  relatively 

*  For  a  detailed  deacriptioD  of  the  metliod  of  making  the  stud;,  with  results.  Fee  Hodge, 
Some  Effects  of  Electricallj  Stimulating  Oanglion  Cells.  American  Joomal  of  Psychology, 
vol.  ii,  p.  3  et  trq.  +  The  Growth  of  the  Brain,  p.  8S0. 
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gT«at  amount  of  energy  which  may  be  exi>ended  in  thought  and 
exnotioQ,  or  which  may  issue  directly  in  movement.  Erery  one 
knows  that  a  mere  whisper  of  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend  or  of  an  approaching 
calamity  or  any  similar  circumstance  will 
create  great  mental  disturbance  and  drain 
the  nerve  cells  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
So  the  prick  of  a  piu  or  a  tickling  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  will  produce  vigorous 
movements  of  the  entire  body  in  most  per- 
sons. It  is  probably  true  that  in  almost 
all  inetonoee  the  physical  or  mental  result- 
ant of  a  given  stimulus  is  far  greater,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  energy  expended,  than 
the  stimulus  itself.  Every  stimnlus  enter- 
ing the  cerebral  cells  is  re-enforced  from 
the  energy  stored  therein ;  and  it  is  plain, 
of  course,  that  the  less  the  supply  or  the 
greater  the  demands  made  the  more  rap- 
idly will  exhaustion  follow.  In  a  study, 
then,  of  brain  fatigue  in  childhood  we 
have  to  consider  first  the  conditions  which  determine  the  amount 
of  energy  which  shall  be  stored  in  the  cells,  which,  as  we  shall 
attempt  to  show,  differs  in  individual  cases  on  account  of  a  variety 
of  varying  circumstances;  and,  secondly,  we  have  to  regard  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  so  as  to  notice  how  heavily  it  draws 
upon  the  credit  of  the  brain. 

It  is  the  purpose  here  to  consider  especially  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  concomitants  of  brain  fatigue  in  childhood, '  In 
order  to  ascertain  these  we  may  employ 
any  or  all  of  several  methods  of  inquiry. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  make  direct 
mental  tests  to  determine  if  a  child  can 
think  as  rapidly  and  logically  in  a  state 
of  fatigue,  occasioned  by  overwork  or 
by  lock  of  food,  as  when  refreshed  after 
rest  or  proper  nutrition.  In  the  second 
place,  we  may  by  introspection  observe 
the  effects  of  fatigue  upon  our  own  pro- 
cesses of  thinking  and  the  character  and 
quality  of  our  feelings.    Third,  we  may 

study  children  in  their  everyday  work  and  play,  and  observe  the 
influence  upon  their  thinking  and  feeling  of  prolonged  periods  of  ' 
activity,  of  great  excitement  or  overstimulation  of  any  sort,  of  a 
lack  of  proper  and  sufficient  food,  and  other  like  conditions. 
Again,  we  may  by  observation,  and  1^  experiment  with  apparatus, 
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determine  the  effect  of  brain  fatigae  apon  physical  power  and 
control  and  make  inferences  therefrom  respecting  thongfat  and 
emotion,  eince  there  ia  little  doabt  that  good  physical  control  indi- 
cates a  well-bidanoed  aad  hence  a  well-nonrished  brain,  which  in 
tarn  is  the  essential  requisite  for  well-balanced  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  a  lack  of  control  in  the  body  as  a  whole 
or  special  members  thereof  is  indicative  of  an  Impaired  state  of 
the  brain,  and  tiiia  impairmeat  most  interfere  with  vigoroos,  con- 
nected thought,  and  give  rise  to  more  or  leaa  abnormal  feelings. 
It  follows  from  these  propositions  that  the  character  of  an  indi- 
vidnal's  movements  is  an  index  to  his  brain  condition,  and  indi- 
rectly to  his  mental  constitution,  aptitndes,  and  possibilities. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  investigation  *  of  late,  according 
to  these  various  methods  of  study,  it  has  been  shown  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  fatigue  interferes  in  the  first  place  with  the 
keenness  and  integrity  of  one's  Intellectnal  proceeses.  The  power 
of  continnous  attention  is  lessened,  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  <^ 
perception  through  every  sense  are  dulled,  memory  becomes  haJt- 
ing  and  uncertain,  and  reason  grows  illogical  and  errati&  The 
writer  has  studied  daring  the  past  year  the  influence  of  brain 
fatigue  upon  school  children  in  Buffalo  by  observations  made 
during  the  regular  work  of  the  day,  and  by  simple  experiments 
with  apparatus  designed  to  test  first,  the  rapidity  of  thought 
and  action  as  determined  by  the  length  of  reaction  time  upon 
stimuli  presented  to  the  different  senses ;  second,  the  keenness 
and  accuracy  of  sense  perception ;  and,  third,  the  power  of  con- 
trol of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  different  parts,  as  the 
hand,  the  tongue,  etaf  He  has  also  tested  the  elementary  in- 
tellectual processes  according  to  methods  devised  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Jastrow,  wherein  the  ability  to  perceive  and  judge  of  form 

•  For  detailed  ramlta  of  «amc  M  the  moM  tmpcmaat  of  Omm  naMrdMa,  togettier  whh 
earehil  and  oomplcte  deecHptioni  In  m«nj  cwce  d  the  method*  of  atodj  enplored,  aee  ili* 
followhig:  Cowlee,  NeunstheDta  and  ita  ICntal  Syuploma;  Uarcier,  The  N«r*o<u  Bja- 
tem  and  the  Hbd;  Donaldaoii,  Onivth  of  the  Braio,  pp.  S7T-888;  Frauds  Qaltoo,  Jfoor- 
valof  the  At]thiopologlcalIiiatitule,18BS,p.ISt;  Warner, Hental  FhuH;,  p. 76 ;  Dreaalat, 
Fatigue,  Pedagogical  Seminarj,  Juoe,  1 866 ;  Eraeplin,  k  Ueaiure  of  Uental  C^tadtj,  Popu- 
lar Sdenoe  Montblj,  vol.  xlli,  p.  TB6;  SiocIalT,  Scboolrootn  Fadgne,  Bdocalioaal  Potnida- 
tionB,  Hay  and  Jane,  1866 ;  Bryao,  Tlw  Dereiopment  of  Vohutarj  Motor  AtiQi^;  Gilbert 
Btodiea  upon  School  Childreo  in  New  HaTen,  in  Stodica  from  tlw  Yale  PajdMlogicd 
lAboratory,  toL  iL 

f  It  will  not  i>e  possible  hero  to  giTe  a  deacription  (rf  the  apparatni  employed,  with  iHoa- 
Irattona  and  details  reepectlog  methods  of  oae,  bat  the  reader,  if  intereeted,  can  obtaio  oook 
plete  ioforniatirai  relatiog  to  moat  of  the  apparatoi  bj  referring  to  Scripture,  op,  oL,  a* 
follows :  For  the  apparatus  need  in  testing  rapidltj  of  thoogbt  and  actkn,  mo  pp.  S7-I1 ; 
also  |q>.  48,  46,  and  68.  For  the  ^tparatos  employed  in  teating  tlie  keenneas  of  the  mmn. 
aeepp.  101-Illi;  alao pp.  IM,  ISS,  189,  141,  and  110-178.  For  thUa 
^niog  phTsioal  Dontrol,  tee  pp.  61-74,  19,  60,  86,  81. 
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readily  and  accurately,  to  retain  and  reproduce  visual  impree- 
aions,  and  to  identify  new  impressions  similar  to  others  recently 
experienced,  is  detected.*  These  ezperimente  test  in  a  way  at 
least  the  prooessee  of  attention,  perception,  retention,  and  com- 
parison or  reason;  and  becaose  of  their  simplicity,  not  being 
complicated  with  other  factors,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect 
varying  power  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  resnlts  of 
these  studies,  but  it  may  be  said  in  summary  that  after  two  and 
a  half  hours'  work  in  the  schoolroom  almost  all  pnpils  show  a 
decrease  in  intellectual  power.  Reaction  time  is  considerably 
lessened — the  pupil  can  not  perceive  and  react  so  quickly  or 
with  such  surety.  He  can  not  discriminate  colors  with  such 
keenne8&  If  in  the  morning  he  caai  detect  a  gramme  pressure 
npon  the  back  of  the  hand,  he  now  requires  two  grammes  or 
more  in  order  to  receive  an  impression.  If  when  he  is  refreshed 
he  can  detect  two  points  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  thirty  milli- 
metres apart,  they  must  be  separated  considerably  in  order  to  be 
detected  as  two  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  fatigue.  In  a  test  of 
physical  control  the  hand  will  be  found  much  less  steady  after  a 
few  hours  of  mental  labor,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  one's 
handwriting  with  a  magnifying  glass.  If  the  pupil  endeavor  to 
perform  some  difficult  task  requiring  great  co-ordination  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  directing  a  light  rod  upon  » 
small  point  a  few  feet  away  but  yet  within  easy  reach,  or  in 
threading  a  fine  needle,  the  influence  of  fatigue  is  easily  olraerved. 
In  the  laboratory  a  device  is  used  whereby  an  electric  bell  is 
rung  when  a  given  point  is  not  touched.  In  testing  a  pupil  in 
this  way  it  has  often  been  fonnd  that  he  can  not  only  not  touch 


*  The  abilitj  to  percdTe  Hid  judge  of  form  U  tested  flrat  b;  dividing  » line  of  ■  given 
length,  W7  three  faichee,  into  lay  dedred  Dumber  of  eqiul  parts;  second,  b;  muking  off 
on  linee  B  G  D  i  dietuioe  equal  to  that  on  A ;  tbfrd, 
bj  ein^iv  ovt  and  marfciiig  a  certain  f<«m,  as  H  > 
mingled  Id  with  nan;  more  similar  fonna,  aa 
~r  r  T  r ,  XhU  wo*  reqolree  oonedda- 
able  power  of  atumcioD  and  diBcrimination. 

BeteotiaQ  and  reprodactlon  of  viaual  Impreedona 

is  tested  bj  having  the  pupil  examine  tor  about  two     j^      I 

minutee  a  card  containing  flf^  pictures  or  words,  I 

each  being  aocompanted  b;  a  nainber;  then  on  a 

card  containing  ten  pictores  or  words  selected  from 

the  flft;  the  pupil  Is  to  set  down  the  appropriate 

nomber  opposite  esch,  bdng  allowed  onl;  a  brief 

period  for  this— sa;  one  miaule.     To  test  the  abilit; 

of  idendflcaUon  the  pnpit  examinee  tea  one  minute 

a  card  with  ten  words  or  pictures,  and  then  either  immediate!;  or  some  Ume  after  identUel 

Mid  marks  these  la  a  group  of  flft;  words  or  picturee. 
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the  point  BO  often  in  a  state  of  fati^e  as  when  rested,  hnt  the 
strain  seems  mnch  greater  upon  the  whole  bcdy,  causing  twitch- 
ing and  other  choreic  movements  if  continued  very  long.  This 
evidence  all  points  to  the  fact  that  mental  activity  expends 
nervons  energy  which  is  revealed  in  lessened  moscnlar  control 
So  in  the  direct  mental  t«8ts,  a  pnpil  can  not  after  a  half  day's 
work  in  school  do  such  an  apparently  simple  thing  as  to  divide  a 
line  into  a  given  number  of  eqnal  parts  with  the  accuracy  that  he 
can  earlier  in  the  day.  The  same  effects  of  fatigue  are  evident 
in  the  lessened  power  of  retention  of  visual  images,  and  of  identi- 
fication of  similar  impressions.  In  short,  fatigue  lessens  mental 
ability;  produces,  relatively  speaking,  dullness,  stupidity,  and 
inaccuracy  in  thinking. 

Substantially  these  same  results  have  been  reached  in  ezperi- 
mente  made  by  Professors  Burgerstein,*  of  Vienna,  and  Kraeplin,t 
of  Leipsic,  oaA.  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  %  in  our 
own  country.  Mr.  Galton  *  has  secured  statements  from  adults 
to  the  effect  that  a  hard  day's  work  lessened  the  keenness  and 
trustworthiness  of  their  intellectual  operationa  They  could  not 
perceive  so  accurately,  remember  so  readily,  or  reason  so  effi* 
ciently,  Mr.  Sinclair,  |  in  his  studies  of  schoolroom  fatigue,  has 
obtained  similar  data. 

The  statement  was  made  in  a  previous  paragraph  that  peopis 
differ  greatly  in  the  readiness  with  which  fatigue  ensues  upon 
mental  effort.  The  nerve  cells  seem  to  be  so  constituted  in  some 
people  that  they  give  off  an  undue  amount  of  energy  upon  slight 
stimulus.^  This  fact  may  be  easily  observed  in  a  group  of  chiU 
dren  as  well  as  among  adults.  A  slight  noise,  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  or  a  sharp  question  will  cause  some  to  react  vrith  an 
amount  of  vigor  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
stimulus.  The  body  will  twitch,  the  face  flush,  and  the  thought 
will  be  confused.  Other  children  will  show  none  of  this  excessive 
display  of  energy.  Their  reaction  is  proportionate  to  the  stimu* 
lus,  and  in  this  way  they  save  their  energies.  Consequently,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  endure  mnch  longer  and  can  undertake 
more  difficult  and  trying  ordeals  without  fatigue.  Again,  it  is 
easy  to  see  when  any  number  of  children  are  gathered  together 
that  some  have  much  more  energy  always  at  their  disposal  than 
others.  In  other  words,  they  are  better  nourished,  which  means 
in  this  connection  that  they  have  more  nerve  energy  that  may  be 
employed  in  either  mental  or  physical  work.     The  important 


•  Se«  Eneplin,  op.  at.        ^Op.^        %  Pedagogical  Semiiury,  T<d.  iil,  p.  SIS  Mmg. 

•  Op.  «■(.       ■  I  Op.  eU. 

^  Cf.  Brfin.    The  Development  of  VolanUry  Motor  AluUQ.    Prooeedinp  ol  tlw  D«- 
partment  of  Huperintendciice  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  I89T. 
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point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  some  children,  from  whatever 
caoee,  may  be  in  a  more  or  less  constant  state  of  fatigue  all  or 
moat  af  the  time ;  and  sincse  fatigue  produces  what  is  called  doll- 
nees,  these  unfortunates  will  be  diatinguiBhed  as  dullards  and 
etupids,  unlees  the  greatest  care  be  taken  in  home  and  school 
to  conserve  their  nervous  energy.  If  such  care  is  not  taken,  a 
chronic  condition  is  established  in  the  nervous  system  which  per- 
mits the  energy  to  escape  in  useless  ways ;  and  if  this  continues 
long  enough,  perhaps  through  the  college  period,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  individual  will  ever  fully  recover,  since  the  nerve  cells 
probably  acquire  their  permanent  modes  of  action  by  this 
time. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  effects  of  fatigue  upon 
emotional  states.  It  is  manifestly  much  more  difBcnlt,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  obtain  data  respecting  this  question  by  scientific  ex- 
periment ;  we  must  rely  rather  almost  wholly  upon  observation. 
Doubtless  every  one  has  had  sufGcient  experience  to  be  assured 
that  irritability  is  in  many  persons  an  almost  certain  consequence 
of  nnnsnally  severe  mental  strain  or  worry.*  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  in  a  state  of  fatigue  the  nerve  cells  are  un- 
stable, giving  off  energy — exploding  as  it  were — without  sufficient 
cause.  A  person  who  when  refreshed  and  vigorous  would  be 
able  to  inhibit  impulses  to  anger,  or  quick  words,  or  passion  of 
any  sort,  would  probably  in  a  state  of  fatigue  lose  this  power,  at 
leaist  in  a  measure.  That  is,  fatigue  in  most  instances  lessens  the 
inhibitory  action  of  cerebral  cells,  and  the  individual  reacts  upon 
every  stimulus  without,  as  we  say,  deliberation  or  consideration. 
It  is  shown,  too,  by  some  investigators  f  that  fatigue  produces  a 
melancholy,  depressed  feeling ;  causes  one  to  turn  his  thonghts 
in  upon  himself,  and  to  become  morbid  and  gloomy  if  this  self- 
consciousness  is  long  continued.  Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  had  large  experience  that  those  qualities  of 
character  which  are  described  by  the  terms  vicious  or  criminal 
are  due  to  perverted  feelings  dependent  upon  impaired  physical 
conditions,  X  especially  of  the  nervous  system,  It  has  become  a 
maxim  that  a  man  in  a  state  of  hunger  is  much  harder  to  govern 
than  when  he  is  well  nourished.  Untruthfulness,  which  Eant 
has  called  the  negation  of  self,  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  an 
individual  who  has  not  vigor  enough  to  face  boldly  the  conse- 
qaencee  of  his  acts.  It  would  doubtless  be  within  bounds  to  say 
that  in  general  one  who  is  physically  weak,  who  is  nervously  de- 
pleted, is  nsually,  although  perhaps  not  always,  morally  weak. 

*  Cf.  Wuner,  op.  eit.,  p.  TS.  t  ^-  E-i  Beard,  Cowles,  Dreukr,  op.  tit. 

i  See  CoUin,  Papcra  in  Penology,  1891,  pp.  37,  28;  also  Wey,  In  same,  pp.  67-49; 
Wright,  American  JooniBl  of  Nenrologr  and  Pajditatry,  roll.  U  and  iii,  pp.  ISO  e(  ng. 
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Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  said  somewhere  that  the  time  may  not  be 
far  away  when  we  can  say  that  what  is  physiologically  right  is 
morally  right — that  is,  whatever  begets  the  beet  physiological 
conditioDs  will  produce  the  beet  moral  character. 


IF  brain  fatigae  interferes  with  the  readiness  and  accuracy  of 
one's  intellectual  operations  and  estranges  the  emotional  natare, 
it  is  important  to  know  what  are  the  agencies  most  commonly 
foand  in  home  and  school  which  produce  this  condition ;  for  when 
the  various  qualitiw  of  which  dullness  and  irritability  are  types 
are  characteristic  of  one's  childhood  they  tend  to  become  per- 
manent, thus  determining  one's  character.  It  is  shown  by  nsu- 
rology  that  any  mental  act  oft  repeated  leads  to  the  establish- 
ment of  correlated  neural  processes  which  make  the  reproduction 
of  that  act  continuously  easier  until  it  becomes  automatic,  when 
alt  the  causes  which  originally  produced  it  even  if  with  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  will  in  time  awaken  it  with* 
out  any  such  difficulty.  If  now  it  be  remembered  that  brain 
fatigue  is  due  to  some  degree  of  exhaustion  of  cerebral  cells,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  fa> 
tigue  is  inadequate  nutrition  of  the  brain.  Nerve  cells,  like  all 
other  cells  in  the  body,  repair  themselves  by  absorbing  from  the 
blood  those  materials  suited  to  their  particular  needs.  If  the 
blood  does  not  carry  to  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  right 
elements  of  food  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  then 
while  thos  neglected  they  will  be  in  a  partially  exhausted  state 
from  sheer  inability  to  obtain  nutriment.  Just  so  a  field  of 
wheat  in  poor  soil  will  bring  forth  imperfect  grain,  or  a  fruit 
tree  unable  to  find  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition  will  bear 
defective  apples  or  pears  or  peaches. 

All  life  of  whatsoever  kind  requires  a  proper  sort  and  adequate 
amount  of  nutrition  in  order  that  it  may  develop  in  a  vigorous, 
healthy  manuer.  Experiments  have  been  conducted  in  rearing 
tadiwles  and  i>ond  snails  in  various  sized  vessels  of  water,  where 
the  opportunities  for  nutrition  corresponded  with  the  quantities 
of  water  inclosed,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  less  the  amount 
of  water  the  smaller  the  animal.  Animals  reared  in  this  way 
may  be  arranged  in  a  series  increasing  in  size  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  in  which  they  have  been  placed.*  Many  mam- 
mals and  birds  are  found  to  have  their  centers  of  distribution  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  they  diminish  in  size  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  latitudes,  thus  indicating  that  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain food  determines  the  degree  of  development  of  the  bird  f  or 

•  DtHuldsoD,  op.  eU.,  p.  189.  f  Ibid.,  p.  ». 
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animal.  Bowditch  *  has  shoTm  in  his  studies  upon  the  groTrth 
of  children  that  native-born  Americans  are  larger  and  better 
developed  than  those  of  foreign  parentage,  and  ascribes  the  rea- 
son to  the  better  conditions  which  surround  the  American  chil- 
dren. So  children  from  the  non-laboring  classes  are  larger  than 
those  from  laboring  homes,  f 

While  these  data  show  ouly  the  dependence  of  pbysic^d  devel- 
opment upon  nutrition,  still  we  are  not  without  similar  evidence 
showing  that  mental  development  depends  also  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  amount  of  a  people's  food.  The  causes  for  the  intellectual 
and  temperamental  differences  between  the  races  of  different  conn- 
tries  may  be  ascribed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  character  of  their 
dietaries.  Contrast  the  Chinese  and  English,  for  instance:  the 
former  are  mentally  and  emotionally  very  different  from  and  in- 
ferior to  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  quality  of  their 
food.  The  difference  between  these  two  races  is  typical  of  the 
difference  between  types  of  children  to  be  seen  frequently  in 
liome  and  school.  The  one  is  slow  and  obtuse  intellectually, 
and  possessed  of  an  indifferent  or  negative  emotional  and  moral 
nature;  while  the  other  is  keen  and  vigorous  in  thought,  and 
positive  in  emotions  and  morals ;  and  one  who  strives  by  con- 
crete observation  to  account  for  these  differences  can  not  fall  to 
see  plainly  ofttimes  that  they  are  due  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  which  the  children  eat. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  cerebral  nerve  cells  demand  par- 
ticular materials  for  their  proper  nutrition.  Food  which  will 
make  bone  will  not  be  best  suited  to  the  nourishment  of  an  active 
brain,  and  vice  versa.  So  fat- producing  foods,  while  of  course  of 
value  in  one's  diet,  yet  do  not  famish  in  large  measure  nutrients 
for  the  repletion  of  nerve  cells.  Prof,  Ladd  says  that  the  chem- 
istry of  ihe  nerve  cells  is  in  the  main  protoplasmic,  and  therefore 
rich  in  albuminous  bodies.  I  And  again,  "  Of  the  solids  compos- 
ing the  nervons  snbstance,  more  than  one  half  in  the  gray  and 
one  fourth  in  the  white  consist  of  proteid  or  albuminous  bodies."  * 
The  foods  that  are  best  calculated  to  nourish  the  brain,  then,  are 
those  containing  a  large  amount  of  protein  or  albumin,  rather 
than  fats,  carbohydrates,  or  minerals,  the  three  other  important 
constituents  of  foods.  But  in  many  homes,  as  well  in  those  of  the 
rich  as  of  the  poor,  the  children's  dietaries  contain  comparatively 
little  albuminous  food,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis 
of  the  nutritive  values  of  the  various  common  articles  of  a  chad's 
diet :  Beef  contains  29*7  per  cent  of  protein ;  chicken,  19'3  per 

*  BSgbth  Anniul  Report  of  tbe  H«a««cbu«etts  State  Boud  of  Health,  p.  296. 
t  Cf.  Herbert  Spencer,  EducBti(Hi,  Sew  Tork,  1884,  pp.  £26,  S27. 
j  Ontlitiee  of  Ffjcholoe;,  p.  IS.  *  Ibid.,  p,  IB. 
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ceut;  freeli  fish,  about  16  per  cent;  salt  cod,  276  per  cent ;  rolled 
oats,  16  per  cent;  wheat  flour,  12  per  cent;  Graham  floor,  14  per 
cent ;  beana,  22'2  per  cent ;  while  Buch  vegetables  as  beets,  cab- 
bage, com,  celery,  lettuce,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  squash,  etc.,  contain 
on  an  average  not  more  than  1*5  per  cent  of  foods  that  noarish 
the  brain.  Fie,  padding,  cake,  cookies,  and  crackers  contain  at 
the  outside  not  over  six  to  seven  per  cent,  even  wheo  these  are  so 
cooked  that  the  little  substance  they  contain  may  be  extracted  in 
digestion.*  The  writer  has  ascertained  the  bills  of  fare  of  many 
school  children  by  direct  observation  and  by  having  them  write 
out  the  customary  articles  of  diet  with  mode  of  cooking,  and  he 
has  found,  what  is  doubtless  already  well  known,  that  in  many 
homes  the  children  live  quite  largely  upon  vegetables,  white 
bread,  and  pastry  imd  cakes  of  various  kind&  Parents  are  oft- 
times  satisfied  if  their  children  eat  a  large  amount  of  such  things, 
thinking  it  is  primarily  the  quantity,  not  the  quality,  which  is  to 
be  considered  in  securing  nutrition.  As  a  consequence,  those 
children  that  live  largely  upon  a  starchy  diet  are  in  a  more  or 
less  constant  state  of  brain  exhaustion,  and  they  will  be  liable  to 
manifest  all  the  evidences  of  fatigue  which  have  been  described 
in  preceding  paragraphs. 

It  happens  frequently  in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  where  the 
expense  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  the  children 
are  permitted  to  live  almost  wholly  upon  those  foods  which  seem 
to  delight  the  palate,  as  cookies  and  cakes  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
but  which  contain  relatively  little  nutrition,  the  principal  in- 
gredient being  starch  in  the  form  of  wheat  flour.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice often  to  begin  in  the  early  months  of  a  child's  life  to  feed  it 
highly  seasoned  and  sweet  foods,  thus  establishing  an  appetite 
which  later  is  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  nourishing  meats, 
grains,  and  milk.  In  the  poorer  homes,  in  our  cities  particular- 
ly, many  are  unwise  in  the  expenditure  of  what  money  they  can 
spare  for  food,  purchasing  mainly  starchy  foods,  which,  although 
of  relatively  little  value  anyway,  are  yet  more  suited  for  the  adult 
engaged  in  out-of-door  labor  than  for  a  child  at  mental  work  in 
schooLf    Usually  in  such  homes  children  eat  the  same  food  that 

•  DieUr;  Stadica  at  Ibe  Haine  Sute  College  In  ISSB,  pablished  by  the  Uniud  StMei 
Department  of  Agriculture,  BoUetin  No  87,  pp.  11-11.  See  also  Prof.  Atvater*!  Aoalj- 
8ee,  publiabed  hj  the  Departmeot  of  Agriculture,  BulleUu  No.  £8;  and  Meats;  Compos- 
tiob  and  Cookiog,  Bulletio  Na  34. 

f  Atwater  {op.  at.)  gives  quite  a  number  of  dietariea  ibowing  bon  monej  maj  be  tpeal 
to  greatest  advantage  in  poor  homes.  Atkinson,  in  his  Science  of  Nutnlioii,  pp.  11-<S, 
Sptingfleld,  Mass.,  ISBS,  also  discusses  ibe  subject  quite  fully.  An  attempt  is  made  bj  both 
these  aniborides  to  state  just  what  proportions  of  tlw  difleremt  nutritive  elemraits  a  chUd't 
dietar;  should  coDtain  at  different  ages,  but  the  results  are  notbiog  more  than  suggeetire, 
for  children  differ  greatly  in  their  needs.    A  highly  organized,  nerroui  lAild,  working  hard 
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is  prepared  for  the  father  of  the  family,  whose  labor  involves  only 
tbe  use  of  his  muscles,  and  greater  thought  is  taken  in  providing 
for  his  needs  than  for  those  of  the  children.  And  then  so  slight 
attention  has  been  given  by  most  people  to  the  subject  of  foods 
for  human  beings,  although  many  intelligent  men  pride  them- 
selves in  knowing  what  is  best  for  their  horses  and  cattle,  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  relative  values  of  different 
articles.  For  the  most  part  our  tables  are  thought  to  be  abun- 
dantly provided  for  when  they  are  supplied  with  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  even  though  this  be  of  a  non-nutritive  character,  consid- 
eiing  the  special  needs  of  those  who  are  to  partake  of  it.  The 
art  of  cookery,  too,  is  so  little  developed  among  ns  that  even 
when  food  has  potentially  nutritive  value  it  is  not  infrequently 
destroyed  in  the  process  of  preparation,  or  is  rendered  so  invul- 
nerable that  the  stomachs  of  the  children  are  too  feeble  to  have 
any  efifect  upon  it.  Either  or  all  of  these  conditions  are  sufScient 
to  beep  the  brains  of  many  children  poorly  nourished,  and  as  a 
consequence  such  will  show  evidences  of  dullness  and  of  the 
various  temperamental  disturbances  which  accompany  a  lack  of 
proper  nerve  nutrition.* 

That  imperfect  nutrition  is  the  cause  of  much  of  that  emo- 
tional estrangement  in  childhood  which  is  called  irritability,  ugli- 
ness, viciousuess,  or  something  of  that  sort,  has  been  satisfactorily 
evidenced  to  the  writer  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  observations 
which  he  has  been  able  to  make  npon  young  children.  The  fol- 
lowing case  is  typical  of  many  others :  H was  a  well-formed 

child  at  birth,  and  continued  to  develop  normally  during  her  first 
five  months.  Throughout  this  time  she  slept  very  well,  and  for 
the  most  part  seemed  happy  and  contented.  The  constant  expres- 
sion on  her  face  showed  healthy  feeling,  and  she  rarely  made  a 
disturbance.  At  about  the  fifth  month  a  change  seemed  to  gradu- 
ally come  over  her.  She  did  not  sleep  so  well ;  the  expression  on 
her  face  showed  less  happiness  and  contentment,  and  by  the  sixth 
month  she  could  be  called  an  irritable  and  peevish  child.  She 
who  had  been  previously  an  especially  happy  child  did  not  now 
smile  often ;  and  the  things  which  ordinarily  attract  children  of 
that  age  seemed  to  be  of  little  moment  to  her.  Some  member  of 
the  family  was  now  kept  busy  much  of  the  time  endeavoring  to 
soothe  her  troubled  spirit.  This  state  of  afEairs  continued  until 
about  the  eighth  month,  when  it  was  decided  to  make  a  change  in 

in  Bcbool,  rcqolrea  much  more  nerve  nutrittoD  tban  one  of  a  phlegmatic  temperunent  who 
ma;  b«  leading  an  eas;  life  at  home.  Temperament  ie  on  iaiportaat  factor  in  this  matter 
of  nutritiwL  Spencer  {op.  cil.)  haa  aome  excellent  tiungs  to  eaj  along  this  line,  pp. 
214-23S. 

*  C/.  Warner,  op.  eU.,  p.  Bl ;  Erohn,  ChiidStad;  Monthly,  vol.  i,  No.  10,  p.  M5 
Bolmea,  Tranaactions  of  the  llliuois  Sodetj  for  Cbild-Slud;,  vol.  i,  No,  1,  p.  2(iS. 
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the  diet.  She  was  giTen  a  food  rich  in  materula  to  noarish  the 
nerroos  system,  and  withis  a  veek  it  vas  observed  b;  all  who 
knew  her  that  there  was  a  marked  improTement  in  her  tempera- 
ment.  After  two  weeks  of  proper  nourishment  she  had  regained 
her  former  reetfnlness,  sleeping  peacefully  a  good  portion  of  the 
time ;  and  gradually  the  expreesions  of  irritability  and  moodiness 
disappeared.  Her  face  would  now  light  up  as  formerly  with 
pleasant  smiles  whenever  any  one  she  knew  was  about,  tuid  once 
more  she  appeared  to  every  one  as  a  very  good- feeling,  happy 
child.  From  that  time  on  care  was  taken  with  her  food,  keeping 
it  rich  in  albuminous  elements,  and  her  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional development  was  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Some 
time  after  her  diet  was  enriched  it  was  learned  definitely  that  tiie 
food  she  had  been  getting  just  previously  was  quite  deficient  in 
nutritive  elementa 

Brain  fatigue  in  childhood,  as  physicians  well  know,  is  some- 
times due  to  pathological  conditions  wherein  the  peculiar  ele- 
ments needed  to  nourish  the  brain  are  not  assimilated  from  the 

food.     X and  Y are  two  children  of  the  same  family, 

who  at  the  ages  of  five  and  seven  respectively  came  under  the 
writer's  notice.  They  were  then  giving  their  parents  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  They  were  highly  organized,  irritable  chil- 
dren, witb  whom  no  one  seemed  to  get  along  pleasantly.  While 
at  home  nothing  was  permanent  in  its  interest  for  them,  and  dis- 
cipline was  a  serious  problem.  When  they  began  going  to  school 
matters  grew  worse.  WhUe  apparently  bright  children,  they  did 
not  make  rapid  progress,  and  always  seemed  utterly  fatigued  at 
the  close  of  the  day's  work.  'When  they  reached  home  at  night 
any  little  thing  which  crossed  th^ir  paths  would  so  greatly  annoy 
them  that  they  were  much  of  the  time  in  tears  and  passions. 
After  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  parents  to  discover  what 
was  the  matter,  an  analysis  of  the  blood  was  finally  decided  upon, 
and  it  was  found  that  it  lacked  the  right  proportion  of  elements 
to  properly  nourish  the  nervous  system,  A  special  diet  was  then 
begun,  and  other  treatment  resorted  to  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
After  seven  months  of  this  special  care  sleep  had  been  largely 
restored,  the  tendency  toward  irritability  had  decreased,  and  the 
children  could  now  remain  in  school  all  day  without  becoming 
unbalanced  thereby.  They  were  in  reality  quite  different  chil- 
dren— keener  intellectually,  and  expressing  more  estimable  traits 
of  character. 

Lately  a  group  of  similar  cases  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer.  The  members  of  a  family  for  several  generations  have 
been  afflicted  with  aneemia  of  the  brain,  and  the  children  show 
easily  all  the  evidences  of  cerebral  fatigue.  One  girl  of  twelve  is 
characterized  by  willf  uluess  and  carelessness,  as  her  teachers  say. 

,,.,., ,..,C(ioglc 
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She  is  an  irresponsible  child,  acting  upon  every  impulse  without 
much  regard  to  the  outcome  of  her  actions.  This  lack  of  inhibi- 
tion or  forethought  or  considerateuess  is  characteristic  of  her 
intellectually  as  well  as  temperamentally.  One  day  she  may  do 
fair  work  in  school,  and  the  next  day  faU  utterly,  being  appar- 
ently attracted  by  everything  but  the  work  before  her.  She 
would  pass  in  most  Bchoolrooms  as  a  stupid,  willful  pupiL  A 
cousia,  a  boy  of  seven,  has  somewhat  the  same  qualities.  He 
fatigues  more  readily  than  other  children  of  his  age,  and  when 
in  this  condition  he  is  impulsive,  quarrelsome,  and  even  vicious 
toward  his  companions.  His  attention  wanders  in  school,  and 
while  bright  in  some  ways,  he  has  little  power  of  continuous 
application  to  hard  work.  He  is  spoken  of  by  his  teachers  as 
a  "peculiar"  child,  a  term  so  extensively  used  as  a  cloak  for 
ignorance  respecting  the  causes  which  make  one  child  different 
from  another. 


Imperfect  nutrition  is  not  the  only  source  of  brain  fatigue  in 
childhood,  "When  the  energy  of  the  cerebral  cells  is  consumed 
too  rapidly  by  overwork,  worry,  or  intense  excitement  of  any 
kind,  the  same  unhappy  effect  is  produced.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  of  these  brain-fatiguing  conditions  in  the  golden 
age  of  childhood,  since  one  would  think  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence with  its  terrific  strain  in  our  day  might  be  left  until  later 
life,  where  doubtless  it  must  be  encountered  by  every  individual. 
Bat  while  our  children  may  not  be  troubled  by  the  social  and 
financial  problems  of  daily  life,  yet  in  many  homes  and  schools, 
eapecially  in  our  cities,  they  are  from  the  cradle  up  subjected  to 
continu^  over-stimulation,  which  is  as  inimical  to  the  right  de- 
velopment and  hygiene  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  whirl  of 
society  or  the  crush  of  business.  According  to  the  American 
fashion  in  most  households,  infants  of  a  few  months  as  well  as 
children  of  maturer  years  are  permitted  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  older  members  of  the  family  much  of  the  time.  Q-uests 
always  expect  to  see  the  baby,  to  hold  it,  and  to  stimulate  it 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  see  how  prettily  and  intelligently  it  re- 
acts. This  practice  would  not  be  so  objectionable  if  it  were  not 
that  when  the  average  adult  has  a  little  child  in  his  arms  he  is 
always  intense  and  restless  in  voice  and  actions.  Few  people 
seem  to  appreciate  how  such  treatment  taxes  the  nervous  strength 
of  an  infant.  But  let  an  older  person  imagine  what  a  strain  it 
would  be  to  have  excited  people  about  him  constantly,  tossing 
and  patting  him,  and  making  all  manner  of  facial  and  vocal  dem- 
onstrations for  his  entertainment.  How  much  more  it  must  wear 
upon  a  child  to  whom  these  things  are  new  and  strange,  all  arous- 
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log  the  strongest  emotions  of  fear,  curiosity,  or  excitement,  and 
thas  draining  the  plastic,  immature  brain  of  its  vitalitiee !  In 
some  homes  it  is  quite  the  custom  to  allow  a  little  babe  to  be  freely 
handled  by  strangers  of  whom  it  is  afraid ;  and  then  we  wonder 
why  in  later  life  our  children  are  the  victims  of  a  yaat  brood  of 
fears  which  sap  the  energies  and  cnrtail  the  pleasures  and  useful- 
ness of  life  in  every  direction. 

It  is  not  alone  the  trials  of  meeting  strangers  that  are  extreme- 
ly fatiguing  to  young  children,  but  the  experiences  with  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  family  are  often  as  exhausting.  The 
young  child,  with  its  fresh,  innocent  ways,  is  not  infrequently  re- 
garded as  a  plaything  for  the  entertainment  of  its  elders,  and  so  is 
teased  and  tormented  in  all  sorts  of  ways  because  its  response  is  so 
novel  and  interesting.  Of  course,  parents  would  not  call  such  treat- 
ment teasing,  but  that  is  precisely  what  it  amounts  to  from  the 
child's  standpoint.  Just  recently  the  writer  was  witness  to  a  scene 
which  is  typical  of  much  that  may  be  observed  in  one's  environ- 
ment if  he  has  an  occasion  to  look  for  it.  A  little  child  disliked 
very  greatly  to  have  anything  touch  its  nose,  and  would  make  the 
liveliest  efforts  to  dispel  whatever  came  in  contact  therewith. 
The  sweet  baby  movements  were  naturally  enough  very  amusing 
to  an  adult  who  did  not  see  anything  in  them  but  fun  for  him- 
self. Frequently  some  mature  person  who  knew  the  child's  char- 
acteristic in  this  regard  would  place  a  finger  or  other  object  near 
the  delicate  member  to  see  the  little  one  strive  with  arms,  bead, 
and  body  to  drive  it  away.  On  one  occasion  a  grown  woman, 
whose  years  should  have  taught  her  better,  was  seen  to  tantalize 
the  child  for  two  or  three  minutes,  finally  throwing  it  into  a 
state  of  fatigue.  When  it  grew  restless  and  began  crying  it  was 
grabbed  up,  tossed  and  thrown  about,  and  talked  to  in  a  lond 
voice.  This  violent  stimulation  overcame  the  child's  impulse  to 
cry  for  the  moment,  but  had  the  effect  to  further  fatigue  it,  which 
was  shown  later  in  continual  crying  until  it  fell  asleep.  If  one 
will  think  of  such  things  going  on  day  after  day  throughout  the 
early  life  of  a  child,  the  irritable,  unbalanced,  disagreeable  chil- 
dren of  one's  acquaintance  may  be  accounted  for  at  least  in  part. 

The  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  study  with  some  care  the 
effect  which  a  lady  with  high-pitched,  nervous  voice  and  intense 
nervous  face  and  manner,  but  otherwise  of  most  estimable  char- 
acteristics, had  upon  a  little  child,  H .    Whenever  she  wag 

near  H she  insisted  upon  taking  her,  and  she  thought  the 

proper  mode  of  entertainment  was  to  shake  and  toss  and  pat  her, 
and  to  make  a  great  amount  of  noise  and  fuss  over  her.  As  a 
consequence,  a  half  hour  of  such  treatment  was  enough  to  fatigue 

H for  a  whole  day,  and  her  disposition  at  such  times  would 

be  quite  changed  from  a  happy,  good-natured  child  to  one  easily 
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irritated  and  satisfied  witli  none  of  her  ordinary  pleaenres.  A 
nervous,  irritable  parent  will  breed  these  qualities  in  his  children, 
because  his  personal  contact  will  OTerBtimulate  them  and  they 
will  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  f  atigne.  Such  a  parent  will  be  apt  to 
nag  his  children,  to  be  constantly  forbidding  or  commanding,  and 
this  arouses  emotions  which  draw  off  the  energies  from  the  brain 
very  rapidly.  Antagonism  is  a  breeder  of  nerve  fatigue,  and 
some  children  seem  hardly  ever  to  be  free  from  it  during  waking 
hours. 

Again,  in  many  homes  older  children  make  the  life  of  the 
smaller  ones  wretched  much  of  the  time.  The  writer  knows  a 
family  where  there  are  three  children,  the  youngest  aboat  two 
years  of  age.  The  older  ones  seem  to  find  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  tease  the  babe  on  every  opportunity,  for  she  occasions 
tbem  much  merriment  by  her  violent  vocal  and  bodily  expres- 
sions whenever  she  is  tormented  beyond  endurance.  On©  does 
not  need  to  remain  about  this  home  long  before  seeing  plainly 
that  this  child  is  being  worried  into  an  ugly  disposition.  Even 
at  two  years  she  has  reached  the  point  where  she  is  intolerable 
much  of  the  time,  showing  her  unbalanced  condition  by  flying 
into  a  passion  over  every  little  thing  that  occasions  her  displeas- 
ure. The  attitude  of  the  older  children  serves  to  keep  her  in  a 
more  or  less  constant  state  of  fatigue,  and  the  actions  performed 
in  this  condition  are  rapidly  forming  habits,  thns  determining 
her  character. 

The  evil  effects  of  overstimulation  are  evident  also  in  the 
attempts  of  parents  and  teachers  to  hasten  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  children  under  their  care.  It 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  desirable  that  a  little  child  should 
begin  hard  work  in  school  at  five,  and  keep  it  up  continuously 
until  the  college  course  is  completed.  Many  think  it  creditable 
to  a  child  to  be  precocious  in  his  learning,  and  so  he  ie  encouraged 
to  sit  still  and  study  instead  of  being  spontaneously  active  in  play 
much  of  the  time.  He  is  subjected  in  school  to  the  great  strain 
of  appearing  before  his  elders  in  "speaking  pieces,"  etc.,  all  of 
which  tends  to  overstimulate,  and  hence  to  fatigue  easily  and  un- 
necessarily. There  is  in  onr  midst  a  feeling  that  maturity  ought 
to  be  reached  as  early  as  possible  and  by  the  shortest  cuts,  but 
science  shows  that  excessive  rapidity  in  development  is  secured 
at  the  expense  of  mental  health  and  attainment  of  the  highest 
ultimate  ends.'*  It  assures  us  that  too  early  and  rapid  organiza- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  through  undue  stimulation  or  edu- 
cative InQuence  of  an:y  kind  finally  results  in  arrested  growth. 
Precocity  is  usually  succeeded  by  mediocrity,  if  by  nothing 

•  Of.  ^>ene8r,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 
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worse.*  It  is  si^ificant  that  those  races  that  are  most  preoo 
cioos  are  ultimately  the  least  intelligent  and  pTogres8ive,t  more 
nearly  resembling  the  lover  orders  of  animal  life,  where  the 
yonng  possess  at  birth  nearly  all  the  powers  they  ever  attain, 
and  so  are  not  edacable  to  any  great  degree.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  overstimulation  in  numerous  ways  of  children  in  American 
homes  and  schools  leads  to  early  cessation  of,  and  hence  to  an 
ultimately  inferior,  physical  and  mental  development. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  BOTANT. 

Br  OEOEOE  J.  PEIBCE,  Pa.  D., 


WE  hear  much  talk  nowadays  about  the  new  chemistry,  the 
new  psychology,  the  new  theology,  even  the  new  woman. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  in  this  paper  any  remarks  which 
could  be  styled  "the  new  botany,"  for  I  hope  that  there  is  no  new 
botany.  Every  department  of  human  inquiry  should  be  plastic 
enough  to  be  modified  by  increasing  knowledge,  it  should  open 
new  fields  for  investigation,  and  its  members  should  increase  in 
power.  I  feel  that  botany  has  been  plastic,  that  the  science  has 
grown  through  the  years  until  now  it  has  not  merely  men  who 
are  actively  seeking  its  development,  but  also  those  who  are  seek* 
ing  for  knowledge  in  ways  and  by  means  that  have  never  before 
been  employed,  seeking  for  a  knowledge  not  of  facts  only — inter- 
esting as  many  of  these  may  be  in  themselves — but  seeking  in 
these  facts,  painfully  and  slowly  accumulated,  the  evidences  of 
deeper  things,  of  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  world. 
The  definition  is  a  familiar  one — "  botany  is  that  science  which 
seeks  to  answer  every  reasonable  question  regarding  plants" — and 
to  many  people  botany  is  nothing  more ;  bnt  I  should  not  venture 
to  write  upon  this  topic  had  I  nothing  more  to  say  than  this. 
The  botanist  regards  his  plants  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of 
learning  a  little  more  about  life.  The  human  physiologist  was 
the  first  to  try  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life ;  later  the  animal 
physiologist,  studying  lower  forms  than  man,  attacked  the  same 
problem ;  and  still  later,  only  within  the  last  hundred  years  one 
may  say,  the  vegetable  physiologist  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  two.    All  three,  studying  the  manifestations  of  life,  are 

*  Cf.  Porter.     The  Pbjiiotl  Buis  of  Precocitj  and  DolincM.    St  Loaia,  1S93. 
f  Cf.  ChrUiopher.    Budbook  of  the  lUhioi*  Sode^  for  CUl<iStndr,  toL  U,  No.  1, 
I^  109-114. 
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seeking  to  Bolve  tbe  pozzle.  What  is  life  itself  F  With  such  an 
aim,  the  science  of  botany  is  more  than  a  pleasant  recreation  for 
a  summer  holiday,  it  is  more  than  a  little  accomplishment  which 
can  be  taught  in  a  finishing  school  for  girls,  it  is  even  more  than 
the  sentimental  or  the  poetic  or  the  artistic  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  as  displayed  in  the  rose  and  the  lily.  The  botanist  is 
devoting  his  time,  his  energy,  his  ability  (if  he  has  any)  to  the 
study  of  plants  not  because  "  it  must  he  so  lovely  to  be  always 
studying  flowers,"  as  I  have  heard  so  often  to  my  great  discom- 
fort, but  that  he  may  learn  something  that  will  help  his  fellows 
in  their  everyday  lives,  give  them  some  truer  notion  of  the 
physical  life,  and  reveal  to  them  some  of  the  principles  thai 
underlie  it  all. 

This  sounds  very  fine,  but  bow  is  the  botanist  doing  all  this 
and  what  is  the  evidence  that  he  has  even  begun  to  do  some  oj 
this  ?  The  beginning  of  botany  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the 
white  settlers  are  concerned,  was  coincident  with  the  first  explor- 
ing expeditions,  when  the  hardy  pioneers  made  note  of  the  vege- 
tation,  whether  it  was  luxuriant  or  sparse,  whether  the  plants 
were  poisonous,  useless,  or  useful.  That  even  then  a  better  and 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  flora  was  deemed  important,  is 
proved  by  the  record  that  at  the  college  at  Newtowne,  founded  in 
1636  and  now  known  as  Harvard  University,  the  study  of  plants 
was  part  of  the  curriculum  in  every  summer  term.  To  learn  the 
names  and  the  striking  properties,  useful  or  harmful,  of  the 
plants  of  a  new  country  is  the  most  natural  endeavor  of  those 
who  are  to  make  it  their  home.  From  that  time  until  now,  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  in  many  of  the  col- 
leges, just  these  things.  Because  most  of  us  go  no  further  in  oar 
study  of  plants,  we  conclude  that  this  must  be  alL  The  school 
boy  and  girl  painfully  leam  the  descriptive  nomenclature,  as  we 
find  it  set  forth  with  wonderful  cleamees  in  Oray's  Text-book  of 
Botany — that  leaves  are  linear  or  obcordate  or  punctate  with 
pellucid  dots ;  that  stamens  are  distinct  or  hypogynons  or  tetra- 
dyuamous ;  and  then  they  find  that  the  bird-foot  violet  is  tech- 
nically known  as  Viola  pedata  and  the  lUy  of  the  valley  Con' 
vallaria  majalis.  But  the  school  boy  and  girl  have  thus  simply 
acquired  one  means  of  learning  more  of  Nature.  Botany  is  not  a 
science  of  names,  a  science  overloaded  with  names  though  it  may 
be.  The  individual  who  destroys  a  flower  by  tearing  it  to  pieces 
(analyzes  it,  as  the  ladies  say),  and  finds  by  the  aid  of  some  tire- 
some  artificial  key  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant  which  bears  it, 
has  conquered  the  difficulties  of  the  botanical  alphabet ;  but  until 
he  goes  further  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  literature  of 
Nature.  Children  now  learn  to  read  before  they  leam  the  alpha- 
bet, and  in  many  of  our  better  schools  the  papils  begin  to  study 
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plants  1)efore  thejr  learn  the  descriptiTe  terms  applied  to  them. 
To  have  a  knowledge  merely  of  the  names  of  plants  is  to  poaaoai 
a  series  of  jag-handles  without  the  jugs  or  anything  in  titem. 
The  handles  belong  with  the  jugs,  and  jngs  shoold  have,  at  times 
at  least,  something  in  them.  Now,  the  truly  scientific  man  who 
seems  to  be  deroting  his  time  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  plants,  is  in  reality  learning  much  more  about  tiiem. 
He  sees  that  plants  of  different  sorts  resemble  one  another  in 
greater  and  less  degrees.  Those  which  resemble  one  another,  not 
merely  in  superficial  characters,  which  may  be  dne  merely  to  like 
conditions  of  growth  and  life,  but  in  the  more  fondamental  and 
lees  obvious  characters,  he  assumes  are  related ;  and  his  studies 
lead  him  to  formulate  a  classification  which  shall  indicate  in 
what  ways  and  in  what  degrees  the  different  plants  are  related. 
So  we  see  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  botany,  the  study 
of  plants  with  a,  view  to  arranging  them  in  some  ctassificstion 
which  shall  subserve  the  convenience  of  stadents  and  at  the  same 
time  indicate  the  relationships  of  plants  to  one  another.  But  the 
word  relationship  implies  something  more  than  superficial  reeem* 
blance.  The  resemblance  is  an  index  of  descent.  The  older  bota- 
nists—  Jnssieu,  Linnieus,  and  others  like  them — believed  that 
plants  are  now  as  they  were  created — created  either  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  or  brought  into  existence  later  by  separate  acts 
of  creation.  The  more  critical  observations  of  later  years  have 
shown  that  no  two  plants  are  exactly  alike,  that  the  offspring 
are  not  the  duplicates  of  the  parents,  that  plants  are  constantly 
changing  as  organisms  and  as  generations  of  organisms.  Certain 
influences  cause  certain  changes ;  the  different  conditions  to  which 
plants  are  exposed  in  sunny  and  shaded,  in  moist  and  dry,  in  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  positions— the  climatic,  the  geological,  the 
geographical  conditions — all  have  their  effects.  And  so  the  stady 
of  plants  extends  from  the  examination  of  those  jast  about  us  to 
a  comparison  of  these  familiar  forms  with  those  in  other  locali- 
ties. There  develops  the  science  of  geographical  botany,  which 
seeks  to  penetrate  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  certain  plants 
as  characterizing  the  North  American,  the  central  European,  the 
Australian,  and  other  floras. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problems  thus  encountered,  the  botanist 
must  know  not  merely  the  present  geographical  and  geological 
conditions  of  our  globe,  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  he  especially 
studies,  but  also  what  its  geological  history  has  been.  This  throws 
light  upon  many  questions.  For  example,  the  North  American 
flora  is  much  richer  than  that  of  Earope.  We  gain  some  idea 
as  to  the  reasons  for  this  when  we  realize  that  the  last  ice  period 
made  much  of  Earope  and  of  North  America  uninhabitable,  ss 
well  for  plants  as  for  animals.    All  were  compelled  to  migrate 
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to  the  southward  or  to  perish.  The  Isthmns  of  Panama  and  the 
"broad  expanse  of  Central  America  offered  a  refuge  for  the  tender 
forms  which  could  not  withstand  the  rigors  of  the  Ice  Age  when 
North  America  was  covered  to  the  Ohio  Valley  with  a  great  con- 
tinental glacier.  In  the  milder  climes  many  of  them  survived, 
and  as  the  ice  retreated  they  slowly  followed  it — how,  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  show  in  a  moment.  But  between  the  ice>bound  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  the  warmer  lands  to  the  southward  inter- 
vened then  as  now  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
could  be  traversed  but  by  few  animals  and  by  still  fewer  plants. 
Many  forms  perished,  and  their  places  are  empty  to  this  day. 
Hence  we  see  one  reason  for  the  greater  number  of  plant  species 
on  our  own  continent. 

The  botanical  geologist  finds  other  things  to  study,  for  there 
are  many  plants  of  bygone  ages  preserved  to  this  day  as  fossils  in 
the  rocks  of  various  horizons.  The  science  of  paleobotany  grows 
more  slowly  than  the  science  of  paleozoOlogy,  which  greedily 
usurps  the  name  of  paleontology,  as  if  plants  were  not  quite  as 
important,  had  not  contributed  quite  as  much  of  value  to  the 
earth's  crust,  as  animals.  The  reasons  why  paleobotany  is  such  a 
slow-growing  and  fragmentary  science  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 
as  I  have  suggested,  paleontologists  devote  themselves  in  their 
investigations  'and  teaching  too  exclusively  to  animal  remains, 
and  hence  he  who  will  know  more  of  the  plants  of  past  ages  must 
study  and  learn  largely  unaided.  But  the  second  reason  is  more 
fundamental — namely,  that  plant  structures  are  less  easily  pre- 
served than  those  of  animals  (whose  shells  or  other  hard  parts 
are  very  resistant),  and  hence  many  have  been  destroyed  during 
the  various  changes  that  the  rocks  in  which  their  remains  were 
imbedded  have  undergone.  The  fossil  remains  which  are  now 
known  give  confirmation  of  the  fact  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that 
plants  are  ever  changing.  The  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  Age 
were  very  different  from  those  of  to-day.  The  aspect  of  field  and 
forest  then  must  have  been  mysterious  indeed  ;  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere, the  intense  light,  the  moisture,  contributing  to  a  vegetation 
of  more  than  tropical  luxuriance.  Between  the  lofty  stems  of 
tree  ferns,  in  the  deep  shade  cast  by  their  great  fronds,  wandered 
animals  hideous  to  the  eye,  though  perhaps  no  more  dangerous 
than  our  mild-eyed  cows.  But  we  find  to-day,  growing  here  and 
there,  plants  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  coal  measures, 
not  only  the  ferns,  but  the  horsetails  (scouring  rushes  of  our  an- 
cestors, Eqvdselum),  the  Lycopodinms,  without  which  no  northern 
Christmas  festival  is  quite  complete,  and  others  less  conspicuous. 
These  the  paleontologist  convinces  us  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  those  plants  which  compose  our  coal.  He  thereby  adds  his 
facts  to  that  history  of  life  which  shows  that  plants  are  related. 
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that  they  have  commoa  ancestors,  that  they  have  developed 
tbroagh  the  ages  antil  now. 

Another  field  of  botanical  stady  is  being  caltirated  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  the  adaptations  of 
plants  to  their  snrroondingB.  The  adaptations  are  so  many  and 
BO  perfect  that  all  are  tempted  (and  many  yield)  to  let  their  senti- 
mental Imaginations  replace  that  spirit  of  critical  inqniry  witiiont 
which  no  scientific  work  of  lasting  value  can  be  done.  The  adap- 
tations for  disseminating  seed — the  winged  fruits  of  onr  maplee, 
elms,  and  lindens,  for  example,  or  the  silken  parachntes  of  the 
dandelion  and  the  milkweed,  the  explosive  tonch-me-not,  and  the 
wild  crane's-bill  with  its  boomerang — show  one  how  a  region 
devastated  by  glaciers,  fires,  or  floods  can  be  repopnlsted.  The 
relations  of  flowers  to  the  insects  which  are  to  pollenate  them  were 
first  discovered  by  Christian  Conrad  Sprengel,  and  described  in  a 
now  rare  and  highly  prized  book.  The  Secret  of  Nature  Revealed ; 
hut  botanists  left  Sprengel  and  his  secret  to  themselves.  Darwin 
rediscovered  the  secret,  then  discovered  the  book,  and  since  then 
the  world  has  been  deluged  with  writings  good  and  bad  on  this 
most  fascinating  subject.  The  whole  field  of  phytobiology,  the 
adaptations  of  plants  to  their  surroundings,  is  open  to  every  one 
whose  interest  in  Nature  takes  him  into  the  fields  and  woods — 
even  into  the  public  parks.  No  knowledge  of  technical  terms  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  pull  apart  one  of  the  great  horse-chest- 
nut buds,  to  notice  the  water-proofing  varnish  on  the  outside,  the 
scale  armor  just  within,  the  soft,  downy  padding  which  protects 
the  minute  leaves  and  the  tip  of  the  stem  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  to  see  that  leaves  or  fiower  cluster  are  already  formed 
in  miniature  ready  to  burst  their  coverings  when  the  favorable 
time  shall  come. 

The  minate  internal  structure  of  the  plant  is  as  important  a 
subject  for  investigation  as  the  more  evident  featores  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken.  The  microscopic  study  of  plants  leads  one  to 
the  most  fundamental  questions  in  biological  science.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  microscopic  studies  of  a  botanist  that  it  was 
discovered  that  all  organisms  are  composed  of  cells,  that  these 
cells  are  essentially  minute  masses  of  a  viscid  substance — proto- 
plasm— whicti  is  "the  physical  basis  of  life."  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study,  seeking 
through  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  to  learn  something  of  the 
life  of  which  it  is  the  physical,  tangible  embodiment  ? 

Among  plants  as  among  animals  there  are  two  modes  of  repro- 
duction, the  sexual  and  the  nonsexual.  Higher  animals  repro- 
duce themselves  only  sexually.  Some  of  the  higher  plants  re- 
produce themselves  in  the  wild  state  uonsexnally  as  well  as 
sexually,  as,  for  example,  the  blackberry  by  its  runners,  the  pop- 
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l&r  by  those  saplings  which  develop  from  uodergToxiDd  psrUi 
often  quite  distant  from  the  parent  trunk ;  and  most  of  the  higher 
plants  can  be  reproduced  in  caltivation  by  cuttings,  slips,  etc 
Xhe  sexual  reproduction  has  been  developed  from  simple  forms  in 
low  plants — for  example,  the  seaweeds — to  a  state  of  complexity 
among  the  floweriog  plants  which  is  equal  to  that  among  the 
liigber  animals.  Though  there  are  no  superficial  resemblances 
"between  the  seznal  reproduction  of  animals  and  that  of  plants, 
yet  the  processes  are  intrinsically  the  same.  The  differences  are 
znainly  superficial,  like  those  in  the  means  of  conveying  the  male 
elements  to  the  female  elements.  The  male  and  female  elements 
in  plants  are  very  different  from  one  another,  jusl  as  in  animals, 
much  more  different  from  one  another  than  these  elements  are 
from  the  corresponding  elements  among  animals.  In  the  one 
kingdom  as  in  the  other  fertilization  takes  place  when  a  male  ele* 
ment  fuses  with  a  female  element  So  much  alike  indeed  are  the 
microscopic  procesees  in  the  two  kingdoms  that  much  light  has 
been  and  still  may  be  thrown  upon  the  great  general  questions  of 
the  influence  of  parents  on  offspring,  of  heredity,  of  descent,  of 
development,  by  the  microscopic  study  of  the  phenomena  of  fer- 
tilization and  development  among  plants.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
science  of  embryology  cultivated  by  botanists  which  is  of  almost 
equal  value  to  man  with  the  science  of  embryology  cultivated  by 
zodlogists. 

The  microscopic  study  of  the  purely  vegetative  as  distin- 
guished  from  the  reproductive  parts  of  plants  reveals  certain 
mechanical  principles  of  structure  which  engineers  are  now  just 
beginning  to  follow  in  their  buildings,  especially  those  con- 
Btructed  of  materials  which  in  large  masses  resemble  in  physical 
qualities  those  microscopic  elements  of  which  plant  structures 
are  composed.  We  see  that  the  stems  of  our  native  trees  and 
those  of  the  palms  and  others  of  warmer  climes  are  really  frames 
consistiog  of  long,  slender,  light  yet  strong  and  elastic  beams  so 
joined  together  that  they  form  a  structure  capable  of  supporting 
great  weights  in  spite  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  so  but- 
tressed at  points  of  branching  and  where  the  aerial  structures 
spring  from  their  strong  foundations  in  the  soil  that  they  are  able 
to  resist  the  really  tremendous  strains  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
by  high  winds.  These  principles  of  buttressing,  of  accurate  bal- 
ancing, of  avoiding  sharp  angles  by  the  substitution  of  curves,  of 
a  light,  elastic  framework  of  great  strength,  which  are  common  to 
all  the  larger  plants,  we  see  employed  in  those  buildings  which 
by  reason  of  height,  position,  or  purpose  are  exposed  to  great 
strains.  For  example,  there  is  more  than  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  steel  lighthouses  of  our  coasts 
to  the  buttressed,  spreading  bases  of  our  elms. 
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The  study  of  stmcture,  whether  macroecopic  or  lolcToecopic, 
leads  one  natarally  to  investigate  the  functions  of  the  part&  The 
study  of  functions  is  physiology,  and  since  we  hare  given  up  the 
older  notions  as  to  the  sacredness,  the  snpematoralnees,  of  ihe 
phenomena  of  life  in  favor  of  the  more  rational  view  that  tiiey 
are  chemical  and  physical,  all  physiologists  to-day  are  presnog 
forward,  with  chemistry  and  physics  as  their  allies,  to  larger 
knowledge  and  clearer  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  life.  Far  as 
we  still  are  from  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  ^es,  yet  during 
the  present  century  progress  hitherto  unequaled  has  been  made. 
Animal  and  vegetable  physiologists  are  now  going  hand  in  band 
toward  their  common  goal.  In  studying  the  processes  of  nntri- 
tion,  growth,  reproduction,  and  the  phenomena  of  perception,  re- 
action, and  exhaustion,  they  are  supplementing  one  aootiier. 
There  are  indeed  some  few  physiologists  of  training  and  disposi- 
tion so  broad  that  they  decline  to  be  known  as  animal  or  as  vege- 
table physiologists,  but  wish  to  be  called  what  they  really  are, 
students  of  the  functions  of  living  organisms  and  seekers  after 
light  from  whatever  source  upon  life  itself.  The  more  one  studies 
the  physiology  of  animals  and  plants  the  more  one  sees  that  the 
distinctions  which  have  been  made  between  the  two  are  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  that  as  in  so  many  other  cases  our  names 
are  for  convenience  rather  than  for  the  exact  expression  of  the 
truth. 

The  physiologist  finds  that  there  are  two  great  classes  of 
plants :  (1)  Those  which,  able  to  obtain  from  the  crude  materials 
of  the  soil  and  the  air  all  the  elements  which  they  need  for  their 
nutrition,  lead  self-dependent  existences;  and  (3)  those  which, 
unable  to  elaborate  their  food  from  such  matters,  must  get  it  from 
other  organisms,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  All  animals  depend 
ultimately  for  their  food  upon  those  plants  which  are  able  to 
elaborate  living  matter  from  lifeless  mineral  salts,  water,  and  air. 
But  there  are  quite  as  many  plants  which  are  as  dependent  as 
animals.  The  groups  of  parasites,  the  flowering  and  the  flower- 
less,  the  dodders  and  many  of  the  fungi  and  bacteria,  for  exam- 
ple, are  absolutely  dependent  upon  living  organisms,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  as  the  case  may  be,  for  their  food.  Other  plants 
extract  from  the  dead  and  more  or  leas  decayed  remains  of  organ- 
isms the  highly  elaborated  nitrogenous  and  carbon  compounds 
which  are  essential  to  all  life.  Still  others  are  fairly  independent, 
but  supplement  their  self-made  food  by  other  means ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  whole  group  of  insectivorous  plants  and  several  of  the 
orchids.  The  saprophytic  plants,  those  living  on  dead  organic 
matter,  are  very  important  in  the  economy  of  ITatnre.  They 
accomplish  rapidly,  and  with  much  less  damage  or  offense  to  other 
organisms,  the  decomposition  of  otherwise  waste  matters  which 
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could  be  removed,  bat  slowly  by  the  processes  of  chemical  non- 
"v-ital  oxidation.  Even  the  parasites  are  not  wholly  evilB,  for  some 
of  these  man  has  already  tamed  and  compelled  to  perform  some 
of  the  most  important  domestic  operations — the  raising  of  bread 
and  the  making  of  cheese  and  vinegar.  Alcohol  is  one  product 
of  the  activity  of  yeasts,  and  to  these  we  owe  our  wines  and 
"beers.  The  preciaion  in  the  manufacture  and  the  uniform  quality 
of  the  product  of  bread,  cheese,  vinegar,  and  beer  have  come 
only  within  recent  decades  when  the  microscopic  organisms  upon 
which  these  processes  depend  have  become  known  and  regularly 
raised  like  wheat  and  cattle.  Recent  investigations  plainly  sug- 
gest  that  greater  precision  and  more  uniform  success  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  production  of  wines  and  in  the  curing  of  tobaccos. 
Doubtless  we  have  hut  begun  to  domesticate  the  plant  parasites 
which  can  be  made  useful  to  man,  and  more  extended  investiga- 
tions will  probably  show  that  many  processes  in  the  domestic  and 
other  arts  which  are  now  tardy  and  uncertain  can  be  carried  on 
rapidly  and  accurately. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  has  now  become  so  specially  de- 
veloped along  medical  Hues  that  in  this  aspect  it  can  scarcely  be 
counted  longer  a  part  of  botany;  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  first  knowledge  of  the  bacteria  came  through  botanists,  and 
that  the  methods  now  employed  in  studying  and  combating  them 
were  first  suggested  by  botanists,  and  every  teacher  of  botany 
should  regard  it  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  spread  among  his 
pupils  and  the  public  in  general  such  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  effects  of  these  minute  organisms  that  public  sentiment  will 
demand  not  only  personal  but  municipal  cleanliness.  An  adequate 
supply  of  water,  free  from  contamination  at  its  sources  and  in  its 
passage  to  onr  houses,  contributes  not  only  to  the  comfort,  but 
greatly  also  to  the  health,  of  any  community.  The  installation  of 
a  system  of  sewerage,  for  the  safe  disposal  of  the  extremely  dan- 
gerous waste  matters  of  houses  and  stables,  will  come  as  soon  as 
public  sentiment  is  enlightened  as  to  the  probability  of  fatal  dis- 
ease resulting  from  the  infection  of  drinking  water,  milk,  and 
other  uncooked  foods  from  such  decaying  matters.  It  is  now 
known  that  street  dust  contains  millions  of  organisms  which, 
when  they  find  lodgment  in  human  bodies,  made  suitable  by 
weakness  for  t^eir  growth,  cause  the  most  malignant  maladies. 
Even  the  dust  of  our  rooms  contains  numberless  organisms  of 
these  same  sorts.  80  it  behooves  us  as  intelligent  people  to  strive 
to  bring  about  such  cleanliness  of  streets  and  houses  that  these 
dangers  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  bacterial  and  fungous  diseases  of  other  animals  than  man, 
and  the  diseases  of  plants,  are  still  being  studied  by  botanists. 
We  have  only  begun  to  know  the  dangers  which  menace  the 
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farmers'  crops  and  stock.  To  study  tbese  dangers,  to  devise 
means  to  aToid  tbem,  to  discover  cnres  for  those  plants  which 
are  attacked  by  disease,  are  the  tasks  which  the  vegetable  pathoI> 
ogist  has  before  him. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  are  simply  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  principles  defined  by  the  study  of  vegetable  physiolt^y. 
Questions  as  to  the  suitability  of  certain  soils  for  certain  crops 
are  answered  by  the  practical  farmer,  who  scorns  the  aid  which 
the  scientific  man  might  give  him,  by  such  expensive  experi- 
ments as  sowing  the  area  in  question  with  the  seeds  of  the  crop 
which  he  hopes  to  reap.  If  the  crop  is  a  good  one,  the  farmer 
rejoices ;  if  he  gets  bat  a  trifiiug  return  for  his  season's  labor,  he 
grumbles  at  bis  luck,  or  wants  the  Government  to  order  a  bounty, 
or  to  pass  a  prohibitory  tariff.  The  market-gardener  ahould 
know  now  as  the  result  of  the  published  investigations  of  vege- 
table physiologists  at  agricultunil  experiment  stations,  that  some 
of  the  vegetables  and  frnite  which  bring  the  highest  prices  when 
marketed  out  of  season  can  be  brought  to  perfection  mnch  earlier 
when  grown  not  only  in  Buulight  by  day,  but  under  the  electric 
light  by  night.  Lettuce,  for  example,  can  be  marketed  about  two 
weeks  sooner  after  planting  if  illaminated  day  and  night. 

The  horticulturist  daily  proves  by  producing  various  and  often 
striking  varieties  of  flowers  or  froite  the  falsity  of  the  old  notions 
as  to  the  fixity  of  living  organisms.  I  must  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  rather  disrespectful,  some  persons  might  say  rather 
impious,  so  to  tamper  with  the  natural  or  "divinely  appointed" 
forms  of  plants,  as  to  produce  the  monstrous  chrysauthemams 
which  we  may  see  in  exhibitions  or  in  private  houses.  But  these 
exaggerated  and  often  extremely  ugly  because  bo  artificial  forms 
are  the  strongest  evidences  that  the  organic  world,  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  is  extremely  plastic  still  in  spite  of  its  age ;  and  that 
those  factors  which  have  accomplished  the  evolution  of  present 
complexity  from  primitive  simplicity  are  still  operative,  and  that 
man  as  well  as  other  organisms  has  not  yet  reached  his  final  and 
highest  development. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  of  that  aspect  of  botanical  science 
which  is  still  bnt  little  regarded  in  our  country,  but  which,  if  our 
successors  are  to  have  any  forests,  must  receive  due  and  practical 
notice.  I  mean  the  science  of  forestry.  In  Qermany  especially, 
but  in  other  European  countries  also,  there  are  forestry  schools, 
where  young  men  receive  that  scientific  and  many-sided  training 
which  will  fit  them  properly  to  administer  the  private  and  Govern* 
ment  wooded  lauds.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  great  as  is  the 
expense  in  maintaining  these  schools  and  in  managing  the  forests, 
yet  the  forests  of  Germany  are  one  of  the  most  profitable  proper- 
ties of  the  Government.   The  railroads  pay  a  trisiug  interest  aUUf 
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but  the  forests  yield  regular  and,  for  Europe,  high  interest.  We 
mnst  Boon  acquire,  by  purchaBe  or  otberwiBe,  Buch  control  of  our 
still  forested  areas  as  will  insure  thoir  preBervatiou  and  intelli* 
gent  use,  else  the  hoastful  prophecy  which  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  in  Qermany  will  come  tme,  that  Qermany  wUl  be  ez< 
porting  wood  to  America  within  fifty  years!  The  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
small  forestry  associations  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  dtiea, 
precisely  where  there  can  be  no  forests,  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  the  matter,  and  to  prevent  further  reck- 
less deforestizing.  But  to  leave  the  trees  nnfelled  is  not  all ; 
to  replant  where  replanting  is  still  possible,  to  felt  the  trees  that 
are  now  of  useful  size,  to  thin  out  that  others  may  attain  better 
pi-oportions,  to  protect  against  fires,  these  are  equally  important. 
To  do  all  this  well  demands  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  train- 
ing. The  training  of  the  skilled  forester  mast  be  largely  botan- 
ical ;  for  though  he  must  know  euongh  about  zoology  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  and  to  combat  insect  and  other  animal  pests,  yet  he 
must  know  the  principles  of  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology. 
For  these  he  must  study  under  some  thoroughly  trained  botanist. 
I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  I  fear  in  very  impressionistic 
fashion,  the  scope  of  a  science  whose  value  to  man  is  great  and 
personal,  which  is  many-sided,  and  which  is  woi-thy  of  the  devo- 
tion and  activityof  those  to  whom  it  is  an  absorbing  interest. 


ALCHEMY  REDIVIVUS. 

Br  ALEXANDEB  E.  0UTEBBB1D0E,  Js. 

BASIL-VALENTINE,  a  famous  alchemist  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  the  most  noted  exponent  of  the  belief  in  the  transmuta- 
tioQ  of  metals.  He  thought  that  the  germ  of  the  precious  metal 
gold  was  hidden  in  the  base  metal  antimony,  and  claimed  that  by 
following  certain  mystic  formulas  the  gold  could  be  recovered. 
About  the  year  1445  he  published  in  the  Latin  tongae  a  celebrated  ' 
treatise  entitled  The  Triumphal  Car  of  Antimony,  which  had  a 
great  reputation,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries  but  among 
his  successors.  The  treatise  was  couched  in  cabalistic  phraseol- 
ogy— a  sort  of  abracadabra — which,  of  course,  the  vulgar  people 
could  not  compreheud;  it  was  designed  only  for  his  disciples. 
The  book  pnrports  to  contain  the  "  twelve  keys  of  the  great  stone 
of  the  ancient  philosophers." 

His  formula  for  converting  antimony  into  gold  is  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  modem  alchemist 
has  actually  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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to  officially  order  ao  investigation,  by  three  of  the  mint  experts,  of 
a  process  of  transmntation,  or  "  creatioa,"  of  gold  which  is  singiu- 
larly  similar  to  the  old  alchemists*  plan. 

Basil- Valentine  concealed  his  secret  from  the  common  people 
in  the  following  mystic  words:  "The  king's  diadem  is  made  of 
pare  gold,  and  a  chaste  bride  must  be  married  nnto  him,  where- 
fore, if  ye  will  work  on  onr  bodies  take  the  most  ravenoas  gray 
wolf,  which,  by  reason  of  his  name,  is  subject  to  valorous  Mars, 
but  by  the  genesis  of  his  nativity  he  is  subject  to  old  Saturn ; 
found  in  mountains  and  in  valleys  of  the  world ;  he  is  very  hun- 
gry ;  cast  into  him  the  king's  body  that  he  may  be  nourished  by 
it;  when  he  hath  devoured  the  king  make  a  great  fire,  into  which 
cast  the  wolf  that  he  be  quite  burned,  then  will  the  king  be  at 
liberty.  When  ye  have  done  this  thrice,  then  hath  the  king  over- 
come the  wolf,  neither  can  ho  find  any  more  of  him  to  feed  upon." 

The  mysterious  language  adopted  by  the  alchemists  was  not 
always  owing  to  an  intention  to  deceive ;  many  of  these  fanatics 
believed  that  it  was  wicked  to  reveal  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature 
to  the  common  people,  and  might  even  cause  the  death  of  the 
aathor.  Thus,  Wilhelm  von  Schroeder,  in  1684,  wrote  a  book  en- 
titled Necessary  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Gold  Making,  in  which 
he  says:  "When  philosophers  speak  openly,  a  deceit  lies  behind 
their  words ;  while  when  they  speak  enigmatically,  they  may  be 
depended  upon." 

Beverting  to  the  enigmatical  formula  of  BasU- Valentine,  it  is 
said  that  the  key  to  this  mysterious  jargon  gives  the  following 
simple  explanation  :  The  ravenous  gray  wolf  is  the  sulpharet  of 
antimony.  The  king's  body  typifies  the  metal  gold.  The  sul- 
pharet of  antimony  is  decomposed  by  iron  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
is  thus  "subject  to  valorous  Mars."  When  these  elements  (aoti- 
mony,  sulphur,  and  iron)  are  subjected  to  a  great  fire  in  a  crucible, 
the  king  (gold)  imprisoned  in  the  wolf  (antimony)  is  liberated.* 

The  modern  process  which  the  three  mint  experts  were  called 
upon  to  investigate,  and  upon  which  they  have  reported  nega- 
tively, was  at  first  shrouded  in  secrecy;  but  the  inventor  himself 
has  recently  given  to  the  public  his  formula,  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, which  one  of  the  experts  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  is  substantitdly  correct.    His  process  consists 

*  Iq  1423  Henrj  VI  of  England  iuued  ■  royal  proehmaUon  eocoungiog  die  ait  of  gold 
making,  and  in  1476  EMward  IV  accorded  to  a  company  "a  four  jeara'  prirllege  of  making 
gold  from  qnlckailver."  Tbe  DaolBh  dncats  of  1641  were  made  of  gold  obtained,  m  it  vaa 
believed,  from  artificial  aouroeB,  bj  Caspar  Harbach,  the  aldwmiat  of  Chriadan  IV.  la 
1648  a  large  medal  vaa  struck  for  Empei'or  Ferdinand  H  froM  "  artlfidallj  prepared  gold," 
and  tlie  ducata  itnick  under  Landgrave  Emeat  Lewis,  of  Heaae-Darmatadt,  were  auppoaed 
to  be  of  artiGcial  gold  prepared  bj  the  transmutation  of  lead. 
appeared  bearing  Ibe  appropriate  dtle  Cliyniical  Moonsliiiie. 
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essentially  in  subjecting  antimony,  sulphur,  and  iron  to  intense 
heat  in  a  crucible,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  antimony  is  supposed 
to  be  changed  or  tranamnted  into  gold,  and  this  is  subsequently 
recovered  by  the  usual  metallurgical  methods. 

The  experts  found,  on  repeating  these  ezperimentB,  using  the 
purest  antimony  that  could  be  obtained  from  chemists,  that  a 
tiny  globule  of  gold  and  silver  remained  after  removing  all  the 
iron,  antimony,  and  sulphur ;  but  they  also  found  that  traces 
of  gold  and  silver  are  invariably  associated  with  native  anti- 
mony, and  when  they  succeeded  in  producing  chemically  pure 
antimony  for  the  test,  not  a  trace  of  gold  or  of  silver  resulted 
from  the  subsequent  transmuting  or  "  creative  "  process. 

Some  criticism  has  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  have  dignified  this  ridiculous  claim,  to  the  extent 
of  ordering  an  investigation  of  it  by  the  mint  metallurgists,  but 
their  report  is  well  calculated  to  set  at  rest  the  preposterous 
scheme  which  had  already  attracted  not  a  few  gullible  people, 
including  some  investors.* 

This  investigation  recalls  a  series  of  interesting  experiments 
which  were  made  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  about  forty  years  ago 
by  the  former  assayer,  the  late  Jacob  B.  Eckfeldt,  the  results  of 
which  were  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
by  his  assistant  and  saccessor,  the  late  William  E.  Dubois,  who 
also  aided  in  the  work.  Samples  of  nearly  all  the  known  metals 
were  obtained  from  various  parts  of  the  country;  these  were  sub- 
jected to  the  usnal  processes  for  detecting  the  presence  of  gold, 
the  greatest  care  being  used  to  avoid  errors.  GK>ld  was  found  in 
all  tiie  specimens  of  antimony,  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  vary- 
ing from  one  part  in  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  parts  in  a 
specimen  of  antimony  to  one  part  in  six  million  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  parts  in  a  specimen  of  galena  from  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania :  this  was  equivalent  to  two  grains  and  a  quarter, 
not  quite  ten  cents,  to  the  ton. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  all  was  obtained  from  speci- 
mens of  clay  from  variouu  localities  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia;  the  clay  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  about 
fourteen  feet  below  the  surface,  and  was  found  to  contain  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  one  million  two  hundred  and 

*  It  ii  Btated  that  the  iDTenlarof  the  Bo-called  "gold  creative  process"  applied  for  a 
United  States  patent,  and,  upon  its  rerueal,  tbe  matter  wan  brought  before  the  present 
Secretar;  ot  the  Treaguiy,  who  ordered  the  iDvestigittan  lo  be  made  in  tbe  netallarglcal 
Isboratorj  of  Che  Mint  Bureau.  The  committee  appointed  b;  tbe  Director  of  the  UioC,  in 
accordance  with  these  instructioDs,  consisted  of  the  assajer  of  tbe  Mint  Bureau,  the  super- 
intendent ot  the  assay  office  in  Kew  York,  and  the  meller  and  reSner  of  tbe  Mbt  in  Pblln- 
delpbia.  The;  adhered  closelj  lo  tbe  inventor'd  formulas.  An  abstract  of  tbeii  report  has 
appeared  in  print. 
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twenty- four  thonsand  parts  of  thoroaghly  dried  clay,  and  wu 
very  uniformly  distributed. 

The  report  says:  "In  order  to  calculate,  with  some  accuracy, 
the  value  of  this  body  of  wealth,  we  cut  out  blocka  of  the  clay, 
and  found,  on  an  average,  a  cubic  foot,  as  it  lies  in  the  ground, 
weighs  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  as  near  as  may  be.  The 
assay  gives  seven-tenths  grain,  say  three  cents'  worth,  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Assuming  the  data  already  given,  we  get  four  thonsand 
one  hundred  and  eighty  million  cubic  feet  of  clay  under  oar 
streets  and  houses,  in  which  securely  lies  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  dollars.  And  if,  as  is  pretty  certain,  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  would  afford  eight  times  this  bulk  di 
clay,  we  have  more  gold  than  has  yet  been  brought,  according 
to  the  statistics,  from  California  and  Australia." 

Other  calculations  show  that  every  time  a  load  of  clay  is 
hauled  out  of  a  cellar  enough  gold  goes  with  it  to  pay  for  the 
carting;  and  if  the  bricks  which  front  our  houses  coold  have 
brought  to  their  surface,  in  the  form  of  gold  leaf,  the  amount  <A. 
gold  which  they  contain,  we  should  have  a  glittering  show  of  two 
square  inches  on  each  brick.  A  single  specimen  of  zinc  proved 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  gold. 

These  investigations  proved  that,  whUe  gold  is  justly  consid- 
ered one  of  the  rarest  metals,  it  is  tdso  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused,  and  there  are  many  philosophical  reasons  to  be  found  in 
explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox. 


THE  FORCES  IN  AN  ADR  BUBBLE. 

Br  M.  Q.  TAN  DEB  UENSBKUGOHE.' 

IN  1880  I  had  the  honor  of  lecturing  before  the  Class  of  Science 
on  the  metamorphoses  undergone  by  a  drop  of  water,  when  I 
described  the  several  phases  of  the  grand  cycle  which  the  drop 
passes  through  from  the  moment  it  forms  part  of  the  great  ocean 
mass  till  the  time  when  after  long  journeys  and  numerous  trans- 
formations it  again  joins  its  companions  in  the  sea.  A  few 
months  ago  I  in  a  similar  way  told  the  history  of  a  grain  of  dust, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  universality  and  abundance  of  solid 
particles  in  the  atmosphere,  pervading  everywhere  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  career  of  another  minute  body 
hundreds  of  times  lighter  than  a  drop  of  water  or  a  solid  cor- 
puscle, confining  myself  to  the  consideration  of  its  relations  with 

*  Address  before  ■  public  meeliiig  of  the  BelgUn  Ao«dao;  of  Sdmces,  Dtccmber  II, 
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liqaids  and  solids,  and  ws  Bhall  find  that  it  in  no  wise  falls  behind 
its  rivaU  in  activity  and  prowess.  This  marvelous  little  being  is 
a  simple  particle  of  air. 

Although  this  particle  and  its  companions  wholly  escape  our 
vision,  they  are  difFosed  everywhere  around  us,  and  even  pene- 
trate  our  organism  to  such  an  extent  that  without  a  multitude  of 
them  playing  a  definite  part  within  our  body  we  could  not  breathe 
or  live  for  an  instant.  We  can  not  isolate  these  particles  of  air, 
and  could  not  see  them  if  we  did,  but  we  can  isolate  masses  of 
them  by  various  methods  and  distinguish  them  very  clearly. 
Thus  let  us  take  a  watch  glass  and  a  capsule  of  water,  and  turn- 
ing the  concavity  of  the  watch  glass  down,  incline  it  slightly  and 
plunge  it  into  the  liquid.  Immediately  we  see  a  bright  line  that 
appears  to  define  the  limit  of  the  moistened  part  of  the  concave 
surface  of  the  watch  glass.  The  rest  of  this  face  of  the  glass  is 
kept  from  being  wetted  like  the  whole  of  the  convex  surface  by 
the  intervention  of  a  mass  of  particles  of  air,  which,  somewhat 
compressed  daring  the  immersion,  group  themselves  into  a  gase- 
ons  globule.  Before  it  was  Isolated  by  our  maneuver  the  globule 
had  constituted  part  of  one  of  the  thousands  of  concentric  layers 
of  our  atmosphere,  each  of  which  weighing  upon  the  one  beneath 
it  and  communicating  to  it  besides  the  weight  of  the  layers  above 
it,  they  all  together  determine  a  total  even  pressure  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Oar  globule  of  air 
is  likewise  subject  to  this  pressure,  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  water,  and  added  to  it  is  the  weight  of  the  liquid  that  lies 
above  it. 

This  globule  really  betrays  its  presence  only  by  the  bright 
liquid  layer  aronnd  it.  When  we  inquire  for  the  force  by  which 
the  regular  shape  of  the  globule  is  controlled,  we  find  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Plateau,  in  a  thin  liquid  portion  sur- 
rounding the  volume  of  air,  which  is  not  more  than  one  twenty 
thousandth  of  a  millimetre  thick,  and  which  is  endowed  with  a 
contractile  force  always  impelling  it  to  occupy  the  least  possible 
apace  on  the  body  it  covers ;  and  by  virtue  of  its  curvature  it  ex- 
ercises upon  the  air  imprisoned  by  the  liquid  a  pressure  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  globule  is  smaller.  If  these  dimensions  are  ex- 
tremely small,  the  gaseous  globules  are  always  spherical — as,  for 
instance,  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  that  rise  through  a  frothy 
liquor. 

Our  globule  of  air  imprisoned  in  the  watch  glass,  acted  upon 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  by  that  of  the  liquid  above 
it,  and  further  by  the  capillary  pressure  of  the  bright  film  encom- 
passing it,  possesses,  to  resist  these  three  pressures,  an  elastic  or 
repulsive  force  which  is  more  marked  as  it  is  more  closely  com- 
pressed, and  by  virtue  of  which  the  globule  occupies  a  larger 
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space  the  iostaiit  the  eztomal  pressare  is  removed  or  diminished. 
Perfect  quiet  seems  to  mle  in  the  film  enveloping  our  particles, 
bat  this  calm  is  only  relative ;  and  if  we  supposed  the  nltimate 
particles  immeaeely  magnified,  we  should  find  the  conditions  very 
stormy  indeed.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  elastic  force 
within  the  globule  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  expand.  The 
liquid  enveloping  it  is  also  subject  to  a  law  which  is  illustrated 
when  wet  objects  dry,  and  when  a  cup  of  water  placed  on  the  scale 
of  a  balance  is  found  to  be  losing  weight  from  day  to  day.  The 
superficial  particles  of  water  have  a  constant  tendency  to  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  mass  and  go  off  as  invisible  particles  of  vapor 
so  light  that  they  rise  in  the  ambient  atmosphere.  This  passage 
from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  condition  goes  on  gradually,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  molecules  becomes  greater  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  free  surface.  While  this  takes  place  in 
the  radial  direction,  the  movement  gives  rise  in  the  tangential  di- 
rection to  contractile  forces  that  act  to  give  the  liquid  surface  the 
smallest  possible  extent. 

We  may  now  suppose  ourselves  witnessing  a  struggle  between 
rival  particles,  some  of  which  are  continnally  trying  to  escape 
into  the  globule  of  air,  while  others — our  gaseous  particles — are 
all  the  time  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  water.  The  spherules 
escaping  into  the  air  have  at  the  same  time  an  extremely  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  resolve  themselves  into  molecules  incompa- 
rably more  tenuous  still,  and  to  produce  vapor  even  lighter  than 
the  air.  As  water  is  a  medium  of  perfect  mobility,  each  detached 
spherule  gives  rise  to  vibratory  movements,  and  these  are  com- 
municated to  the  whole  liquid  mass.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to 
the  particles  of  air,  we  find  them  making  incessant  efforts  to  lodge 
themselves  in  the  open  parts  of  the  line  of  battle.  As  soon  as  one 
of  them  has  penetrated  between  two  liquid  molecules  in  vibration, 
these,  obedient  to  their  mutual  attraction,  make  it  advance  still 
further;  and  so  on  till  it  reaches  the  midst  of  the  mass.  Thos 
many  particles  of  air  one  after  another  penetrate  to  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  water,  where  they  are  strongly  compressed  and  ac- 
quire greater  cohesion,  while  the  mean  cohesion  of  the  water  con- 
tinues to  diminish ;  and  as  the  particles  of  vapor  passing  into  tiie 
air  finally  saturate  it,  so  no  more  particles  of  air  can  go  into  the 
water  after  it  is  saturated  with  gas. 

It  follows  that  the  lower  the  temperature,  and,  consequently, 
the  stronger  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  the  more  considerable  may 
be  the  quantity  of  dissolved  air;  and  for  this  reason,  doubtlesB, 
the  slightest  variation  of  temperature  modifies  the  power  of  water 
to  absorb  air.  We  can  also  easily  comprehend  that  the  quantity 
of  air  dissolved  in  water  increases  as  the  external  pressure  he- 
comes  greater.  Numerous  applications  are  made  of  this  property— 
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in  the  manafactare  of  carlKmic-acid  waters,  for  instance.  The  air 
thas  incorporated  in  the  water  is  easily  removed  by  warming 
the  liquid,  when  infinite  nambers  of  little  bubbles  may  be  seen 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  veffsel  or  rising  through  the  midst 
of  the  water.  But  to  drive  out  all  the  dissolved  air,  the  water 
should  be  subjected  to  a  prolonged  boiling,  and  this  causes  a 
'wonderful  increase  in  its  cohesion  after  it  is  cooled ;  and  water 
■which  has  been  treated  thus  will  not  boil  except  at  temperatures 
considerably  higher  than  the  normal  boiling  point.  Every  en- 
^neer  knows  that  the  water  from  which  he  generates  steam  in 
Itis  boilers  must  be  aerated,  if  he  would  have  the  machine  work 
regularly  and  avoid  the  danger  of  explosion. 

Seeing  so  much  effort  displayed  without  relaxation  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  water  and  the  air  in  a  simple  gaseons  globule,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  into  the  enormous  sum  of  work  that  must  be 
effected  without  interrnption  in  the  surface  common  to  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  all  the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  seas  of  the 
globe ;  but  the  most  brilliant  imagination  is  confounded  in  the 
face  of  so  prodigious  an  activity. 

Who,  indeed,  shall  measure  the  immense  quantity  of  invisible 
vapor  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  ?  In  what  balance  shall  we  cal- 
culate the  weight  of  the  fogs  and  the  clouds  suspended  above  our 
heads  P  Who  shall  weigh  the  long  streams  of  ice  particles  float- 
ing in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  ?  Who,  in  particular,  shall 
adequately  estimate  the  sei-vices  that  are  rendered  to  mankind 
by  those  legions  of  liquid  particles  that  are  carried  up  to  great 
heights  in  the  atmosphere,  and  distribute  warmth  and  fertility 
everywhere  ? 

To  return  to  our  particles  of  air  penetrating  the  free  surface 
of  the  water,  what  should  we  see  if  we  fancied  everything  sufC- 
ciently  magnified  F  Gaseous  particles  gliding  one  behind  another 
in  the  intervals  of  the  upper  liquid  layer;  here,  particles  of  the 
pre-eminently  vivifying  gas,  oxygen,  whose  mission  it  is  to  purify 
the  water  and  give  breath  to  the  inhabitants  of  rivers  and  seas ; 
there,  molecules  of  another  gas,  the  mission  of  which,  among 
other  things,  is  to  modify  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  its  com- 
panion ;  argon,  the  ofBce  of  which  we  hope  to  find  out  some  day ; 
and  molecules  of  a  fourth  gas,  carbonic  acid,  which  is  essential  to 
the  growth  of  plants.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  we  are  further 
astonished  to  see  penetrate  the  water  infinite  numbers  of  animal 
and  vegetable  germs  only  awaiting  favorable  conditions  to  grow 
and  develop  with  wonderful  rapidity.  We  all  know  that  if  water 
previously  boiled  be  exposed  to  the  light  in  an  open  vessel  there 
will  form  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  course  of  a  week  spots 
in  which  a  powerful  microscope  will  reveal  the  presence  of  mil- 
lions of  minute  plants  associated  with  legions  of  animalcules. 
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The  results  of  nnmerooB  and  delicate  observations  show  also  that 
germs  of  plants  and  animals  exist  as  oniversally  in  the  air  as  in 
water;  and  when  favorable  conditions  of  light  and  temperature 
come,  these  germs  at  once  grow,  multiply,  and  become  visible 
under  the  microscope. 

Approaching  the  relations  of  our  air  particles  with  solids,  we 
meet  the  question  of  what  these  minute  bodies  can  have  in  com- 
mon  with  compact  masses  of  invariable  form,  incomparably 
denser  than  they,  and  all  the  particles  of  which  seem  to  be  too 
dense  to  permit  the  access  of  our  gaseous  particles.  This,  the 
hitherto  prevalent  idea  of  the  structure  of  solid  bodies,  does  not 
conform  to  the  real  condition ;  for,  just  as  the  superficial  parts 
of  liquids  tend  to  diffusion  in  the  ambient  air,  a  like  habit  exists 
in  the  molecules  of  solids  of  being  repelled  from  the  interior  to- 
ward the  exterior,  and  they  separate  from  one  another,  bnt  only 
in  an  extremely  thin  exterior  layer.  Thus  camphor,  iodine,  ice, 
and  some  other  substances  change  into  vapor  at  ordinary  tern- 
peratares;  and  the  exhalation  of  perfumes  may  be  sometMng  of 
the  sort. 

Many  other  facts  point  to  an  exceptional  constitution  of  tiie 
free  surface  of  solid  bodies,  of  which  I  need  cite  only  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  De  Margay  on  the  vaporization  of  metals  in  vacuum 
at  temperatures  below  their  melting  points,  and  especially  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Spring  on  the  direct  uniting  of  metals,  either  of  the 
same  or  of  different  species.  We  conclude  from  all  these  evi- 
dences that  there  exists  on  the  surface  of  solid  bodies  an  extremely 
thin  layer,  the  density  of  which  diminishes  the  more  nearly  we 
approach  the  free  surface.  Let  us  assume,  consequently,  such  a 
special  constitution  for  the  superficial  layer  of  solids,  and,  by  a 
new  effort  of  our  imagination,  witness  the  onrelaxing  work  of  our 
particles  of  air  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  solid  body ;  we 
might  thus  see  them  dashing  into  the  invisible  intervals  between 
the  extreme  molecules  of  the  solid  and  opening  passages  for  them- 
selves through  innumerable  spaces,  whence  there  results  a  whole 
formed  of  solid  particles  and  more  or  less  condensed  aggregations 
of  certain  gases.  Possibly  this  is  the  way  in  which  has  been  de- 
veloped that  texture,  doubtless  very  fine  but  still  very  resisting, 
which  covers  all  solid  bodies  and  vs  also  very  difficult  to  take 
away  from  them. 

You  ask,  Of  what  iatereet  to  us  is  this  incessant  activity  of 
the  air  F  We  answer  that  it  has  an  interest  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  for  without  this  protecting  layer  covering  solids, 
every  object  brought  in  contact  with  another  would  risk  adher- 
ing to  it  BO  closely  that  they  could  not  be  separated  without  a 
great  effort.  It  is  this  invisible  layer  that  permits  the  workman 
to  use  his  tools  handily,  the  reader  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his  book 
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"with  ease,  the  writer  to  guide  his  pen  at  will,  and  the  pedestrian 
to  raiee  his  feet  from  the  ground ;  in  fact,  I  should  never  get  to 
an  end  if  I  should  have  to  recall  the  principal  examples  of  the 
xitility  of  this  microscopic  cushion  of  air  on  the  surface  of  solid 
iKxlies. 

Long  and  patient  oheerrations  by  Moeer  and  Waidele  have 
made  it  extremely  probable  that  every  substance  has  its  special 
gaseous  envelope,  which  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  free  sur- 
face, the  temperature,  the  pressure,  the  vapors  diffnsed  in  the  sur- 
rounding space,  etc.  This  is  so  true  that  it  is  enough  to  pass  the 
finger  over  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  to  modify  the  minute  mo- 
lecular aggregate  covering  the  surface.  We  can  prove  this  by 
tracing,  with  the  finger  or  any  kind  of  rod  or  stick,  invisible 
characters  on  the  plate  and  breathing  npon  it,  when  all  the  trac- 
ings will  immediately  come  out  on  it ;  for  this  reason,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  vapor  of  the  breath  deposits  itself  in  difEerent 
manners  on  the  surface  that  has  not  been  touched  and  on  the 
parts  followed  by  the  tracings.  Further,  if  we  allow  two  metallic 
plates  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  slightly  removed  from 
one  another,  one  of  which  is  highly  polished,  and  the  other  hears 
engraved  characters  such  as  may  be  found  on  a  presentation 
watch,  on  separating  them,  say  after  two  months,  simply  breath- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  smooth  plate  will  cause  the  characters 
engraved  upon  the  other  to  aippear  revealed.  The  cause  of  this 
appearance  is,  that  the  hollowed  parts  of  one  of  the  plates  con- 
dense more  air  and  moistnre,  and  thns,  by  frequent  changes  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  parts  of  the  smooth  surface  oppo- 
site the  cavities  are  covered  with  a  gaseous  envelope  different 
from  that  of  the  parts  adjoining,  and  the  difference  is  marked  by 
a  special  condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  breath. 

Legions  of  grains  of  dust  are  known  to  be  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, not  near  the  ground  alone,  biit  miles  above  the  sea 
level.  We  may  form  fin  estimate  of  the  prodigious  number  of 
these  solid  particles  suspended  in  the  air  by  collecting  snow  dur- 
ing the  earlier  momenta  of  a  fall;  the  water  resulting  from  the 
melting  of  it  is  nearly  black  with  the  corpuscles  of  every  kind 
which  the  little  ice  crystals  have  brought  down  in  the  cavities 
of  the  snow.  Later  collections  of  snowflakes  give  clearer  and 
clearer  water.  The  snow  has  therefore  been  called  the  "  broom  of 
the  atmosphere."  The  particles  can  not  be  held  up  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  themselves ;  for,  taken  one  at  a  time  and  thoroughly 
dried,  they  will  certainly  weigh  more  than  the  air  they  displace. 
To  learn  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  we  must  recollect  that 
the  constitution  of  a  solid  particle  is  that  of  a  minute  kernel 
surrounded  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  gradually  decreasing  density, 
into  which  the  surrounding  air  infiltrates  itself  so  as  to  make  a 
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kind  of  Bponge;  hence,  the  Bmaller  the  kernel  the  more  not&ble 
the  influence  of  the  lighter  sponge.  Another  perhaps  more  im- 
portant canse  may  he  fonnd  in  the  power  of  the  cavities  of  a 
grain  of  dost  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  by  Tirtne  of  which 
an  atmosphere  of  inTisible  vapor  is  gathered  aronnd  the  corpus- 
cle so  aa  to  form  a  single  system  with  it  The  density  of  vapor 
being  only  about  two  thirds  that  of  air  at  the  same  pressure,  this 
vaporons  envelope  has  great  sustaining  power,  and  its  presence 
furnishes  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  suspension  of  so  mnch 
solid  matter. 

Although  the  presence  of  these  millions  of  particles  may  di- 
minish the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  they  contribute  to 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  sun  by  reflecting  its  rays  in  every 
direction  and  causing  all  the  space  to  be  pervaded  with  light, 
and,  intercepting  the  rays  of  heat  as  they  pass  from  the  earth, 
they  prevent  loss  by  too  rapid  radiation.  A  similar  explanation 
accounts  for  the  suspension  of  globules  of  water  in  clouds. 

We  come  now  to  the  powers  of  our  particle  of  air  to  emit 
sounds,  which  are  always  curious  and  often  imposing:  manifested 
in  the  snap  of  the  coachman's  whiplash,  when  the  particles  sud- 
denly thrown  out  of  equilibrium  execute  sonorous  vibrations  in 
recovering  it ;  in  the  resonance  of  artillery  dischargee,  the  roar- 
ing of  the  tempest,  the  moaning  of  the  surf,  and  the  rolling  of  the 
thunder— all  reactions  of  air  against  forces  which  have  com- 
pressed it. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  power  displayed  by  particles  of  air 
hurled  in  violent  wind  against  a  fixed  obstocle,  we  are  led  to  ask 
how  these  particles  exhibit  their  energy  when  the  air  is  traversed 
by  a  projectile — spherical  it  may  be — moving  with  great  velocity  ? 
Since  the  air,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  mobility,  opposes  a  degree  of 
resistance  to  any  sudden  displacement,  the  vacuum  created  be- 
hind the  projectile  is  not  instantly  filled ;  and  not  all  the  particles 
in  front  of  it  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  it  goes 
along,  an  accumulation  takes  place  there  which  exerts  consider- 
able pressure  against  it.  The  situation  then  becomes  the  same  as 
if  there  was  a  spring  in  front  of  the  ball  strong  enough  to  nullify 
every  instant  a  part  of  its  velocity  and  to  deform  a  solid  obstacle 
placed  in  its  course.  Melsen  was  struck  by  this  thought,  and  in- 
stituted a  series  of  experiments  that  gained  him  great  credit,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  air  accumulated  in  front  of 
a  ball  flying  with  sufficient  velocity  forms  a  gaseous  layer  capa- 
ble of  opposing  the  immediate  contact  of  the  projectile  with  a  re- 
sisting medium,  particularly  at  the  point  squarely  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  missile.  This  view  was  very  clearly  confirmed  by 
Prof.  K.  Mach,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  who  obtained  a  pho- 
tographic image  of  a  projectile  moving  with  great  velocity  and 
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preceded  by  condensed  gaseouB  waves.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
doubt  that  the  cnshion  of  greatly  compressed  air  in  front  of  the 
projectile  causes  considerable  delay  in  its  progress,  and  conse- 
quently a  great  heating  of  the  balL  We  know  that  this  takes 
place  with  aeroliths  which  become  incandescent  and  burst  in  fly- 
ing through  oar  atmosphere, 

Melsen's  experiments  led  me  to  suppose  (in  1874)  that  the  ob- 
Btruction  and  heating  of  a  projectile  passing  through  the  air 
might  be  notably  diminished  by  driving  a  narrow  and  slightly 
conical  channel  through  the  ball  and  slipping  into  it  a  metallic 
obturator  to  fit  it.  "  In  this  way,"  I  said,  in  my  lectures  on  ther- 
modynamics, "  the  ball  might  be  discharged  without  letting  more 
gas  escape  than  usual ;  once  out  of  the  chamber,  it  would  con* 
dense  the  air  in  front  of  it,  while  the  air  behind  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely rarefied.  A  difference  of  pressure  would  immediately  be 
produced  sufficient  to  force  the  conical  tampon  out  of  the  projec- 
tile, and  after  that  there  would  be  no  more  projectile- air  pres< 
sure."  Under  these  conditions,  I  said,  the  velocity  of  projectiles 
could  be  kept  up  for  much  greater  distances,  and  the  heating 
■would  be  considerably  less.  I  was  not  so  situated  that  X  could 
verify  these  views  by  experiment ;  but  the  principle  was  applied 
about  two  years  ago  in  Germany,  in  the  Hebler  Kruka  ball,  the 
axis  of  which  is  pierced  with  a  small  cylindrical  channel,  en- 
larged behind  so  as  to  be  funnel-shaped,  and  closed  with  a  small 
plug — the  very  device  I  had  imagined  twenty  years  before— which, 
when  fired  from  a  cannon,  behaved  just  as  I  supposed  my  perfo- 
rated ball  would  do. — Translaied  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
from  del  et  Terre, 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SUN  SPOTS. 
Bt  m.  a.  lamcabteb. 

SPOTS  or  groups  of  spots  were,  seen  more  or  less  distinctly 
upon  the  snn  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  The 
observations  are  described  under  various  forms,  first  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  obf  uscations  or  obscurations  of  the  sun. 
At  other  times  they  were  believed  to  be  passages  of  Mercury  in 
front  of  the  sun,  as  in  807,  a  date  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
Charlemagne,  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1607,  when  even  Kepler 
was  deceived.  In  859  Alkindi  thought  he  observed  a  transit  of 
Yenus ;  but  the  black  object  he  saw  on  the  sun's  disk  was  only 
a  spot  large  enough  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye. 

Observations  of  obscurities  or  spots  on  the  sun  have  been 
made  in  China  at  different  epochs,  the  most  ancient  one  dating 
from  the  year  301.    Between  that  date  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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thirteenth  century  the  great  Encyclopeedia  of  Matonan-lia  con- 
tains forty-five  mentions  of  the  phenomenon.  The  existence  of 
dark  spots  on  the  snn  was  recognized  very  anciently  by  the 
aborigines  of  Pern.  The  Arabs  have  recorded  prolonged  obserya- 
tiona  of  the  disk  of  the  son,  among  which  are  those  of  635 
and  626. 

The  oldest  mention  of  a  son  spot  in  Eorope,  a  spot  which  waa 
sapposed  to  be  Mercury,  is  by  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  the 
eighth  century.  Different  observations  of  sun  spots  before  the 
invention  oE  the  telescope  are  recorded  in  Zach's  MonaHiche  Cor- 
respondem,  voL  xv,  1807,  and  in  Humboldt's  Coamos,  voL  iii. 

The  new  instrument,  invented  in  Holland,  first  permitted  the 
scientific  study  of  the  solar  surface,  Qalileo  appears  to  have  seen 
the  spots  ou  the  sun  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1610,  but  did 
not  accoimt  for  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  Jean  Fabricios 
may  have  remarked  the  spots  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1610, 
and  certainly  observed  them  in  March,  1611.  Scheiner  reported 
his  discovery  of  the  spots  in  April,  1611,  but  did  not  account  for 
what  he  saw.  Harriott,  who  is  believed  by  Zach  to  have  seen  the 
spots  as  early  as  December,  1610,  and  whose  manuscripts  have 
been  examined  by  Rigaud,  did  not  really  see  them  till  early  in 
December,  1611,and  comes, consequently, only  fourth  in  the  order 
of  priority.* 

There  have  been  lively  controversies  at  different  times  concern- 
ing the  claims  of  these  three  astronomers  to  priority  in  the  discov- 
ery of  the  sun  spots.  The  diacusBions  were  summarized  by  Arago 
in  an  article  published  in  VAnnuawe  du  Bureau  d«s  Longitudes  in 
184S.  The  question  has  been  settled  by  deciding  that  Galileo  fiist 
saw  the  spots  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  but  that  Fabricios 
first  announced  their  existence  to  the  scientific  world  and  pointed 
out  their  nature.  The  texts  were  plain  enough  on  this  point,  and 
the  discussion  was  prolonged  more  by  the  agitation  of  questions 
concerning  the  meaning  of  words  than  by  any  need  of  clearing 
up  the  facts. 

A  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Qerhard  Berthold  on  Fabri- 
cius  t  contains  a  number  of  previously  unpublished  docum^ite, 
and  throws  light  on  some  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

An  interesting  antJysis  of  this  essay  has  been  published  by  It. 
E,  Millosevich  in  the  AUi  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  of  Rome. 
While  its  main  object  is  to  establish  the  claim  of  Jean  Fabricitu 
to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  tiie  sun  spots,  it  further  fumishea 
many  facts  previously  unknown  in  the  life  of  this  astronomer  and 

•  These  (acts  tnd  date*  tm  from  Honieaa'i  yade-mecnm  of  Aatmnomj. 
t  Der  Uagister  Johann  Fabridiu  UDd  die  Sonnenfleckeo. 
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of  his  father,  David  Fabricius.  The  claim  of  priority  having  been 
aireaAj  settled  by  Humboldt,  the  secondary  object  is  really  the 
more  important  one.  A  little-known  paper  of  Jean  Fabricias  on 
sun  spots  and  their  apparent  turning  with  the  sun,  published  at 
Wittenberg  in  1611,  is  reproduced  in  the  book;  and  after  it  a 
■wholly  unknown  astrological  paper  by  David  Fabricius  on  the 
appearance  of  the  new  star  in  Ophiucns,  which  Kepler's  pupil, 
Jeao  Bmnowski,  discovered  on  the  10th  of  December,  1601. 
David  Fabricius  saw  this  star  for  the  first  time  December  13, 
160i,  or  only  three  days  after  Bmnowski,  of  whose  discovery  he 
certainly  knew  nothing,  and  wrote  two  other  notices  of  it,  which 
are  lost.  The  frontispiece  of  David  Fabriciua's  JPrognosticon  as- 
tronomicum  is  also  given,  with  a  complete  list  of  the  author's 
■writings,  including  those  which  are  lost.  Of  these,  the  Prog- 
nosiica  for  1607  and  1616  have  recently  been  found  at  Darmstadt 
and  Nuremberg.  From  a  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  David 
Fabricius  gleaned  from  the  Prognosiicon  for  1617,  it  appears  that 
he  was  born  at  Essen,  In  East  Friesland,  March  9,  1664,  and 
died — killed  with  a  spade  by  a  peasant  of  his  commune — May  7, 
1617.  He  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  dress  at  an  early  age,  and 
performed  the  offices  of  a  court  pastor,  while  he  also  devoted  him- 
self to  astronomical  studies,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
Omicron  or  Mira  Ceti,  was  a  variable  star.*  He  made  this  dis- 
covery August  13, 1596,  and  on  the  same  day  remarked  a  star  of 
the  third  magnitude,  red  like  Mars,  and  situated  in  25°  17'  and 
16°  45'  south  of  the  ecliptic.  Twelve  years  passed  without  his  see- 
ing it  only  very  indistinctly,  and  he  did  not  find  it  again  clearly 
till  1609.  The  author  observes  that  the  astrological  intimations 
of  David  Fabricius  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  good  astronomer 
of  the  second  rank,  like  Longomontanns,  Scheiner,  and  Simon 
MariuB,  His  correspondence  with  Kepler  proves  that  he  fur- 
nished him  with  important  material  for  the  composition  of  his 
works. 

Jean  Fabricius,  the  eldest  of  seven  sons,  was  bom  at  Rester- 
have,  near  Domum,  in  East  Friesland,  January  18,  1587.  The 
Calendarivm  historiewm  of  David  Fabricius  gives  some  facts 
coucemiDg  his  life.  He  attended  the  university  at  Helmstadt  as 
a  medical  student  in  1605,  at  Wittenberg  in  the  next  year,  whence 
he  passed  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  registered  as  a  student  of 
medicine  in  1609.  Omitting  certain  statements  concerning  his 
astrological  and  meteorological  studies,  we  remark  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his  fame  in  astronomy  dates 
from  the  time  of  his  doctorate  in  philosophy  at  Wittenberg, 

*  The  period  of  th«  rarittbili^  of  this  star  wm  deterndned  b;  Je«u  Holward,  fortj-two 
je*n  &f  lerward. 
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whither  he  retnmed  after  hia  sojourn  at  Leyden.  Tlie  telescope 
was  discovered  io  Holland  in  160S  b;  the  optician  Jean  Lipper- 
sheim,  of  Middelbourg,  who  immediately  applied  to  the  States 
General  for  a  patent.  Jean  Fabricixis  learned  of  the  discovery  at 
Leyden,  and  took  the  iostrument  to  Osteel,  where  his  father  was, 
and  with  it  found  the  enn  spots.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  after 
the  publication  of  the  book  on  the  sun  spots  already  mentioned 
(1611),  except  that  he  practiced  medicine  at  Marienhave,  near  Os- 
teel,  and  died  there  probably  about  1617.  If  the  Prognosticon  for 
1618  had  not  been  lost,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  some  details 
respecting  hia  death.  In  the  lack  oE  other  sources  of  knowledge, 
there  is  left  us  the  eulogy  addressed  by  Kepler  to  David  Fabri- 
cius:  "But also  reading  in  your iVog^nosiicon  for  the  year  1618, 
by  which  I  am  better  informed  concerning  his  [Jean's]  too  early 
death,"  etc. ;  and  further  on,  "But,  indeed,  there  is  this  excellent 
little  book  concerning  the  solar  spots  in  the  year  1611,"  etc.  The 
author  gives  particulars  concerning  the  first  day  of  the  discovery, 
the  method  of  observation  by  projection,  and  the  conclusions 
which  Jean,  aided  by  his  father's  advice,  drew  (spots  fixed  in  the 
body  of  the  sun)  concerning  the  sun's  rotation  around  an  axis. 
Neither  the  Narration  nor  the  writings  of  David,  ao  far  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  give  any  hints  concerning  the  exact  date  of  the 
discovery,  so  that  we  were  confined  to  guesses  till  M.  Berthold 
found  the  Prognosticon  of  David  for  1615,  which  gave  the  27th  of 
February  (9th  of  March  N.  8.),  1611,  as  the  exact  date  of  the  event. 
Furthermore,  a  letter  from  David  to  Maestlin  says  that  the  Nar- 
ration appeared  at  the  time  of  the  autumn  fair  of  1611,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  Kepler. 

At  this  point  in  his  learned  essay  Dr.  Berthold  discnsses  the 
question  of  priority,  for  which  a  claim  was  earnestly  pressed  as 
against  Galileo  by  the  Jesuit  Scheiner,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Apelles.  tt  is  really  very  singular,  as  it  appears  to  the  author, 
that  not  a  word  was  said  of  Jean  Fabricius  in  this  controversy, 
and  it  might  be  inferred  that  both  contestants  alike  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Narration,  but  for  certain  considerations  and  facts 
adduced  by  Dr.  Berthold  which  make  this  supposition  exceed- 
ingly improbable,  if  not  impossible. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here  that  after  the  telescope  was  in- 
vented all  the  discoveries  in  celestial  objects  became,  as  it  were, 
matters  of  course,  and  that,  whatever  noise  might  be  made  about 
them  at  first,  the  merit  of  the  observers  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  calculators  who  know  how  to  reason  out 
the  basis  of  the  true  system.  Even  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
Galileo  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  spots  from  Fabricius's 
Narration,  or  from  the  letters  of  the  false  Apelles,  the  remarkable 
fact  remains  that  in  his  first  reply  to  Welser  he  corrects  the 
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errors  in  the  reasoning  of  Apelles  concerning  the  direction  of  the 
Buu's  rotation. 

In  Mario  'Welaer's  first  letter  to  Galileo,  dated  January  6, 1612, 
h.e  aska  Qalileo's  opinion  concerning  the  spots  discovered  by 
Scheiner,  and  forwtu^s  three  of  the  latter's  famous  letters.  Three 
months  afterward  (May  4, 1613)  Galileo  answers  him  in  a  very 
long  letter,  saying  that  he  has  been  observing  the  spots  for  eight- 
een months,  that  he  has  shown  them  to  several  friends,  and  has 
besides  within  a  year  exhibited  them  to  many  prelates  and  lords 
at  Rome.  According  to  this,  he  must  have  seen  the  spots  as  early 
as  the  end  of  November,  1610 ;  and  the  discovery,  or  first  obser- 
vation, must  have  been  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1610,  or  before 
Oalileo  removed  from  Venice  to  Florence,  the  change  of  residence 
taking  place  at  the  end  of  August,  1610.  It  is  proved,  in  fact,  by 
a  letter  from  the  friar  Fulgence  Servita,  a  theologian  of  the  Most 
Serene  Republic,  that  he  showed  the  spots  to  Father  Paolo.  It  is 
not  easy  to  divine  why  Galileo,  usually  so  careful  of  his  rights, 
did  not  this  time  make  a  claim  for  priority  in  discovery ;  but  it 
may  be  supposed  that  by  the  side  of  the  discovery  of  the  Medici 
stars,  Saturn's  rings,  and  the  phases  of  Venus,  that  of  dark  points 
on  the  snn,  changing  in  character  and  disappearing  according  to 
the  position  of  the  star,  appeared  of  trifling  importance  to  him ; 
and  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  reply  to  Welser. 
Galileo's  observations,  in  fact,  did  not  begin  to  be  known  till  in 
1612 ;  and  if  we  did  not  trust  to  his  assertions  or  to  ocular  testi- 
mony, Fabricius,  Scheiner,  and  perhaps  others,  made  the  discov- 
ery before  him ;  but  this  would  not  be  a  fair  judgment.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  Galileo  first  observed  the  spots  on  the  sun  with 
the  aid  of  the  Lippersheim  glass ;  but  his  earliest  notices  on  the 
subject  did  not  appear  till  the  spring  of  1612,  while  the  earliest 
publication  on  it  is  that  of  Fabricius,  who  discovered  the  spots  on 
March  9, 1611,  in  complete  ignorance  that  Galileo  had  observed 
them  eight  months  before. 

The  false  Apelles  pretended  that  he  had  observed  the  spots 
for  the  first  time,  together  with  one  of  his  pupils,  in  March,  1611, 
How,  then,  could  Kepler  have  written  to  David  Fabricius  of  "  the 
sun  spots  seen  by  your  eon  long  before,  Apelles,"  if,  as  we  know 
now,  Jean  discovered  them  in  March,  1611  P  No  one  was  more  in 
the  current  of  events  than  Eepler,  and  he  was  astonished  at  the 
letters  of  Apelles.  Besides,  Scheiner  told  Welser  that  he  had  ob- 
served some  darkish  things  on  the  sun,  but  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  them  till  October,  when  he  resumed  his  observations — 
that  is,  after  Jean  Fabricius's  book  had  been  published. 

It  finally  appears  from  Dr.  Berthold's  book  that  (1)  Galileo 
was  the  first  to  observe  the  spots  on  the  sun  with  the  Lippersheim 
telescope  in  the  summer  of  1610,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  draw- 
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iuga  and  observations  till  the  spring  of  1612.  At  that  time  he 
was  master  enoagh  of  the  qneation  of  the  son's  rotation  to  correct 
Scheiner's  errors.  (2)  Jean  Fabricius  discovered  the  son  spots  on 
March  9, 1611 ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  ann's  rotation,  and  was 
the  first  to  publish  a  work  on  the  subject.  His  discovery  is  quite 
independent  of  any  previous  suggestion.  (3)  Scheiner  may  edso 
have  observed  the  sun  spots  independently  in  March,  1611,  but  he 
attached  no  importance  to  them  till  October  of  the  same  year, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Narration  by  Fabriciua  His  merit 
consists  in  his  having  continued  the  observations,  and  in  having 
collected  a  large  number  of  them,  which  were  inserted  in  his 
Boaa  Ursina. 

The  "long  before"  {longe  ante)  of  Kepler  is  nnexplained. — 
Translated  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  Ciel  et  Terre. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY  DOCTORS. 

Bt  M.  E.  NlCAIse. 

DAREMBERG  says,  in  his  Histoire  des  Sciences  midicales, 
that  the  custom  of  consultations  among  doctors  was  extended 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  usage  existed 
in  previous  stages  of  civilization.  There  have  always  been  grave 
maladies  and  hard  diagnoses  and  cases  involving  considerable 
responsibilities,  for  which  a  meeting  of  doctors  was  desirable ;  and 
there  have  always  been  patients  in  considerable  social  statdon 
who  liked  to  be  taken  care  of  by  several  doctors  at  once.  Consul- 
tations, therefore,  have  not  all  the  same  origin  or  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  the  proceedings  in  them  are  always  the  same — exami- 
nation for  what  is  the  matter  with  the  patient,  and  discussion 
concerning  it  and  concerning  the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

On  this  subject,  we  have  but  few  documents  from  antiquity 
and  the  middle  ages,  and  of  these  the  work  of  Mondeville  *  gives 
the  most  information.  His  work  relates  to  other  subjects  than 
surgery,  and  might,  without  straining  words,  be  styled  Memoirs. 
Under  Philippe  the  Fair  money  was  scarce,  and  the  doctor  and 
the  surgeon  were  but  poorly  paid  even  by  the  king.  "I  have 
never,"  Mondeville  says,  "  found  a  man  rich  enough  or  honest 
enough,  of  whatever  condition,  religious  or  other,  willing  to  pay 
what  he  had  promised  without  being  pressed  or  forced  to  do  it" 

*  Chururgle  de  Haltie  Eenri  de  Honderille  (Surgerj,  b;  Master  Henri  de  MosdeTillc), 
SargeoQ  of  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France,  composed  between  I80S  and  IS29 ;  transkted  iota 
French,  with  notes,  an  intradactioo,  fttid  ■  blogmph;;  pnbHahed  ander  the  ausiuoes  of  tb« 
Hinigter  of  Pablio  loBtructioD,  by  E.  Nicaise,  uaiated  bj  Dr.  Saint-Leger  and  F.  ChaTanno. 
FariB,  1893,  F.  Atcan. 
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His  rancor  against  these  patients  is  so  great  that  he  is  ready  to 
excuse  and  cotinsel  even  means  which  we  would  incontinently 
reject  at  this  time,  to  compel  them  to  pay  acceptable  fees.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  put  these  measures  into  practice,  for  he  had 
no  fortune ;  but  the  fact  that  a  king's  surgeon  should  venture  to 
speak  as  he  does  on  so  delicate  a  subject  casts  a  cnrious  light  on 
the  society  of  his  day  and  its  want  of  order ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  remarks  can  not  be  gsneralized  and  applied  wholesale  to  the 
period  in  which  he  lived. 

Coming  to  Mondeville's  exposition  of  the  method  of  holding  a 
discussion,  we  find  his  description  almost  a  story  of  what  might 
take  place  to-day.  "  First,"  he  says, "  we  should  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  examining  carefully  and  feeling,  because 
the  diagnosis  is  made  by  touching  with  the  hand  and  observing 
-with  the  eye.  All  the  consultants  engage  in  turn  in  the  examina- 
tion. Then,  if  the  case  demands  it,  they  make  a  new  examination 
all  together,  pointing  out  to  one  another  the  symptoms  of  disease 
and  the  special  or  remarkable  features  either  in  the  patient  or 
the  disease.  Then  one  of  them,  the  highest  in  rank,  aays  to  th^ 
patient, '  Sir,  we  perceive  very  clearly  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  and  you  ought  to  have  full  confidence  in  us  and  be  glad  that 
there  are  so  many  of  as  here,,and  such  doctors — enough  for  a 
king — and  to  believe  that  the  youngest  of  ns  is  competent  to  pre- 
scribe and  carry  on  your  treatment  and  bring  it  to  a  good  result.' 
Then  he  interrogates  the  patient  about  the  circumstances  of  his 
attack :  '  Sir,  do  not  be  displeased  or  take  it  ill,  but  when  did  your 
illness  begin  P '  following  this  with  many  other  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  are  recorded  as  indications  furnished  by  the 
patient. 

"When  all  the  questions  called  for  by  the  case  have  been 
asked,  the  consultants  retire  to  another  room,  where  they  will  he 
alone ;  for  in  all  consultations  the  masters  dispute  with  one 
another  in  order  the  better  to  discuss  the  truth,  and  sometimes 
they  come  to  a  pass  in  the  heat  of  discussion  which  would  cause 
strangers  witnessing  their  proceeding  to  suppose  there  were  dis- 
cord and  strife  among  them.    This  is  sometimes  the  case. 

"The  oldest,  the  most  eminent,  or  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
doctors,  if  there  is  ai^  such  among  them,  a  king's  or  a  Pope's 
doctor,  should  propose  that  they  all  speak  in  turn.  If  they  are  all 
silent,  as  they  would  be  in  the  presence  of  so  eminent  a  chief,  he 
should  take  the  floor  and  question  them,  one  after  another,  begin- 
ning with  the  youngest  and  least  famous,  and  so  on,  passing  always 
from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  If  the  older  ones  spoke  first, 
the  younger  and  less  considerable  would  have  nothing  to  add, 
and  the  consultation  would  thus  be  of  no  effect ;  while,  whatever 
the  younger  doctors  might  say,  the  older  ones  would  have  oppor- 
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tanity,  which  woald  be  valoabte  in  soma  cases,  to  correct  it,  add 
to  it,  subtract,  oppose,  or  applaud  it  He  ehoTild  ask  them  oon- 
ceming  the  character  of  the  disease,  what  it  is  called,  what  the 
experience  of  experts  has  been  with  it,  what  authors  mention  it,* 
and  itt  what  part  of  their  works.  These  questions  being  answered, 
he  should  inquire  whether  the  disease  is  curable  or  not,  and  how. 
For  a  simple  example  in  surgery,"  says  Mondeville,  "  to  show 
better  how  the  thing  is  done,  suppose  a  tumor  on  a  fleshy  i>art,  the 
shoulder  or  the  thigh,  is  to  be  treated :  the  doctor  should  inquire 
of  what  matter  or  humor  it  is  formed ;  whether  of  the  blood,  for 
example.  He  should  then  inform  himself  concerning  the  disease, 
its  beginning  and  progress,  and  ask  if  an  evacuation  is  not  desir- 
able. This  being  decided  upon,  of  what  kind — a  hleediog  ?  If 
yes,  in  what  limb  or  what  vein,  when  and  where ;  for  the  practice 
varies  according  to  the  season  and  the  habits  of  the  patients,  and 
according  to  the  aspects  of  the  moon  and  the  heavenly  bodies  uid 
an  infinite  variety  of  things,"  Such  is  the  regfular,  decorous  con- 
sultation, but  things  did  not  always  go  on  thus  smoothly. 

Before  repeating  what  Mondeville  says  concerning  the  inci- 
dents of  consultations,  I  will  expound  the  sage  precepts  he  lays 
down  for  consultation  at  a  distance,  a  subject  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  whole  notable.  This  is  an  important  point  when  we 
recollect  that  at  that  time,  and  thence  on  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  doctor  often  gave  his  advice  without  leaving  his 
office,  without  seeing  the  patient,  by  examining  his  fluids  and 
asking  some  questions  of  the  messenger.f  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  all  that  Mondeville  says,  but  only  the  principal  parts  of 
his  chapter,  omitting  the  arguments  which  he  draws  from  the 
authors  that  preceded  him.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  period,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  authors  generally 
rested  their  opinions,  not  principally  on  their  own  experience  and 
studies,  but  on  what  Galen  and  some  Arabian  authors  said.  The 
respect  of  some  for  their  predecessors  was  absolute,  and  they 
cared  for  nothing  besides  what  rested  on  the  authority  of  these. 

*  Thia  wu  choracleriBtic  of  the  age.  Eren  doctors  well  iostracud  and  adranced  in 
eiperienoe  did  not  Tenture  to  rat  on  ih«ir  pertotuJ  opinion,  but  had  alwafs  to  inroka  a 
predecessor,  Galea  or  the  Antbs,  u  the  original  autbori^.  HondeTiUe,  ho'ero',  paid  ItM 
attendao  to  tbl8  cuatom  than  some  of  the  othera, 

\  iirtaAj  at  that  time  famous  doctors  and  sorgeocj  went  to  gee  their  patients,  trotirith- 
Blinding  the  diffialtles  of  commimiaalion ;  Lanfranoe,  UondeTille,  and  Guj  de  Cbauliac 
gire  OS  proof  of  tbia  fact  There  were  other  docton,  clerks,  and  canons,  as  were  most  of 
the  maltrei  r^tnt*  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  whose  dignitj  forbade  th^  visiting  patienls  and 
who  gare  consultations  b;  interrogating  tbe  messenger  and  toaljiing  the  arine  of  tin  pa- 
tient. This  custom  disappeared  after  the  reform  introduced  in  14ES  b;  Cardinal  d'Estonie- 
Tille,  who  obliged  the  new  doctors  regents  who  receiTed  no  prebends  from  the  Church,  le 
bus;  themselTes  with  their  paUents,  Tbe  ooateat  of  tbe  taool^  and  th«  torgeoiu  origi- 
nated at  th&t  time. 
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Mondeville  rose  bravely  above  this  principle,  but  yielded  some' 
times  to  its  inflaeoce,  and  also  called  the  Arabians  to  bis  aid. 

On  the  enbject  of  consnltation  at  a  distance,  he  observes  that 
"  people  have  often  asked  counsel  of  ns  surgeons  on  the  treatment 
of  diseases  that  we  have  not  seen  and  can  not  see,  because  of  the 
absence  and  distance  of  patients  who  can  not  be  brought  to  us, 
while  we  can  no  more  go  to  them.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  art  and  of  a 
good  conscience  to  make  out  a  prescription  of  curative  treatment 
for  diseases  hard  to  cure,  like  cancers,  fistulas,  etc.  It  is,  how- 
ever, permissible,  after  having  legitimately  excused  one's  self,  to 
prescribe  a  palliative  treatment.  In  diseases  easy  to  cure,  in 
recent  small  wounds — for  example,  boils,  tumors,  slight  contu- 
sions, etc. — we  may  give  a  curative  prescription  to  absent  persons. 
"We  should  laugh  indeed  at  surgeons,"  he  adds,  "  if  the  patient 
had  to  appear  personally  before  them  for  a  light  disease  as  well 
as  for  a  serious  one. 

"  Possibly  the  messengers  from  persons  seriously  ill  will  tell 
us  that  they  know  as  well  aa  the  patient  himself  all  the  details  of 
the  disease;  but  this  is  not  possible,  for  no  one  can  extract  facts 
as  appropriate  and  useful  in  the  particular  case  as  the  doctor. 
The  patient  would  not  pay  due  heed  to  the  questions  if  they  did 
not  come  from  the  doctor ;  and  even  if  the  messengers  did  exact- 
ly describe  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  it  was — and  even  this 
is  not  possible — they  would  be  wholly,  or  to  a  large  extent,  igno- 
rant of  his  present  state,  for  it  would  have  changed  in  the  in- 
terim." In  the  proceedings  just  described  things  were  done  cor- 
rectly, as  in  our  own  time,  but  it  was  not  always  so ;  and  there 
are  some  statements  in  Mondeville  that  throw  a  curious  light  on 
the  manners  of  t^e  fourteenth  century. 

He  represents  many  persons  as  choosing  their  doctor  without 
troubling  themselves  to  know  whether  he  was  well  taught  and  ex- 
perienced ;  others  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had  as  many  doc- 
tors around  them  as  possible.  "  There  are  frequently,"  he  says, 
"  Parisians  who,  when  ill,  call  together  a  great  many  doctors  of 
different  sects,  to  consult  with  them.  Some  think  that  the  more 
surgeons  they  have,  the  sooner  their  disease  will  be  cured — the 
same,  for  example,  as  ten  masons  working  together  on  a  wall 
will  accomplish  as  much  in  cue  day  as  cue  mason  can  in  ten  days. 
Patients  who  know  how  to  distinguish  among  surgeons  the  one 
who  has  the  best  training  and  experience  prefer  to  have  only 
one" — and  that  is  Mondeville's  advice. 

But  if  complications  arise,  as  a  fourth  day  of  fever,*  it  will  be 

*  "  If  oat  uBuallj,"  Btiyi  Honderille,  "  tb«  fever  accompanring  wounds  li  ephemenil ; 
but  ■ametiines  It  cbangea  iulo  > ferer of  BippurailoD,  and  this  is  t«  b«  feared  when  tbe 
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preferable  to  call  two  surgeons,  "aod  if  possible,  let  them  be 
f  rieoda,  of  tha  same  sect,  and  agreeing  in  opinion ;  if  two  sach 
can  not  be  fonnd,  then  a  third  shoold  be  taken  in,  in  order  solely 
to  make  the  others  agree  after  they  have  discussed  the  matter." 
MondevUle  is  not  a  partisan  of  a  large  number  of  consultants. 
He  found  many  inconveniences  and  few  advantages  for  the  pa- 
tient at  the  namerous  meetings  which  he  attended  as  king^a  sur- 
geon. He  then  makes  an  irreverent  comparison,  of  the  patient 
to  a  dog  and  the  surgeons  to  its  hair :  "  We  are,"  he  says, "  like 
the  hairs  of  a  dog :  the  longer  and  coarser  they  are,  t^e  more 
they  annoy  the  animal,  becanse  they  overload  him  and  furnish  a 
harbor  for  lice,  and  are  of  no  use  in  any  way,  for  dogs  seldom  die 
of  cold.  .  .  .  The  more  numerous  we  are,"  he  adds, "  the  less  each 
one  of  us  feels  himself  responsible.  Each  says  that  no  larger  part 
of  the  treatment  fell  upon  him  than  upon  the  others.  Hence,  the 
more  doctors  the  sick  man  has  the  more  he  finds  that  he  has  few 
or  none.  If  affairs  go  ill,  every  doctor  excuses  himself,  and  holds 
that  he  is  absolved.  In  this  way  it  often  happens  tliat  wealthy 
patients  are  less  effectively  treated  than  poor  ones,  because  of  the 
number  of  doctors  they  have  around  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  number  of  consultants  embarrasses  the  attending  doctor, 
and  prevents  his  following  his  habitual  practice ;  while,  if  he  does 
not  pay  strict  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  others,  they  re- 
gard him  as  a  disagreeable,  proud,  self -conceited  man." 

The  experienced  surgeon,  when  he  is  alone,  uses  processes  which 
he  is  not  willing  to  reveal  to  the  others  (every  one  keeps  his  secrets, 
and  every  one  pretended  to  have  them  in  those  days),  or  he  is 
afraid  that  they  will  reject  hia  remedy,  as  some  do,  who  will  nev- 
ertheless make  a  note  of  it  to  use  it  on  occasion.  Or,  again,  if  his 
remedy  is  accepted,  each  of  them  will  want  to  add  something  to 
it — one  rose,  another  melilot,a  third  camomile — whereby  the  medi- 
cine will  lose  its  virtue  and  the  surgeon  will  not  accomplish  his 
purpose,  and  will  be  exposed  to  reproach  from  the  very  persona 
who  have  nullified  his  remedy.  And,  lastly,  when  the  surgeon 
reveals  to  others,  who  knew  nothing  about  them,  the  conclusiona 
to  which  his  experience  has  led  him,  they  will  say, "  That  is  what 
I  observed  a  long  time  ago,"  or  "That  is  what  I  was  just  going  to 
say." 

Another  argument  adduced  by  MondeviUe  against  a  large 
number  of  doctors  is  that  an  experienced  doctor  is  really  seldom 
mistaken,  while  it  is  impossible,  when  several  doctors  have  come 
together,  for  them  all  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
its  Dature,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  for  there  will  be  as  many 

feTor  is  prolonged  bejmd  four  daja."    Thli  la  whj  out  •ntbor  tnakea  the  fimlt  of  four  d>jt 
before  deMnuimhig  It  to  be  neesasBry  to  c«ll  in  anotlier  BDCgeon. 
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opinions  as  there  are  beads.  If  by  cbacce  they  should  agree  upon 
the  purpose  to  be  effected,  they  will  differ  coDCerning  the  details. 
One  will  propose,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of  a  tumor,  to 
make  it  ripen,  while  another,  who  had  intended  to  prescribe  the 
same,  will  say  althea  and  a  third  ursine,  and  so  on  with  the  others, 
if  there  are  a  thousand  of  them ;  then  all  these  drugs  will  be 
mixed  in  the  same  medicine,  althoagh  mallows  alone  would  have 
been  the  best. 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  Monderille  in  illustration  of  the 
desire  that  prevailed  in  those  days  to  appear  to  be  doing  some- 
thing. During  a  consultation,  when  a  number  of  the  best  doctors 
in  Paris  had  just  formulated  a  prescription  for  a  sirup,  a  belated 
colleague  came  in.  After  carefully  examining  the  prescription,  ha 
added  a  berry.  On  the  others  expressing  surprise,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Mutton-heads  and  oxen  t  why  are  you  looking  at  me  so  ?  How 
oould  I  conscientiously  take  my  part  of  the  fees  if  I  did  not  put 
Boniething  in  the  sirup  ?  " 

If  the  consultants  do  not  dispute  over  some  definite  object,  they 
will  dispute  from  jealousy  or  hatred  ;  and  the  instant  one  of  them 
suggests  something  reasonable  and  conformable  to  experience,  the 
others,  even  though  it  was  what  each  one  of  them  himself  would 
have  recommended  if  he  had  been  alone,  rise  one  after  the  other 
and  agree  in  declaring  the  contrary  of  what  was  proposed. 

Mondeville  thus  describes  consultations  under  two  different 
aspects.  The  first  picture  presents  the  typical,  orderly  consulta- 
tion ;  the  second  exhibits  the  daily  strifes  and  rivalries,  of  which 
he  collects  several  various  types  in  a  few  lines.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  much  like  those 
who  followed  them,  except  that  they  were  more  brutal  and  less 
careful  of  delicate  forms. — Translaied  for  the  PopuloT  Science 
Monthly  from  the  Revue  Sdentifique. 


The  progress  of  Tocnray  Stringer  at  the  Uaasacbusetls  Eindergarten  for 
the  Bli ad  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  suitable  train- 
ing to  awaken  and  develop  a  mind  from  the  darkest  obscurity,  and  when 
the  conditions  around  seemingly  act  only  to  eclipse  it  Tommy  was 
brought  to  the  institution,  four  and  a  half  years  old,  in  1891,  blind,  deaf, 
Bpeechless,  with  no  great  intelligence,  and  ''not  unlike  a  puppy  in  some  of 
his  instincts  and  characteristics."  He  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  teacher — and  a  competent  one— who  devoted  all  her  time  to  him. 
He  is  described  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  institution  as  having 
become  "a  fine  bo; — bright,  energetic,  manly,  instinct  with  life,  erect  in 
stature,  innocent  as  a  lamb,  frolicsome  as  a  kitten,  full  of  fun  and  ingenu- 
ity, and  not  destitute  even  of  a  tendency  to  mischief";  pure,  honest,  intel- 
ligent, generous,  using  tools  handily  and  w;th  good  taste,  and  advancing 
well  in  all  the  branches  of  education,  mental  and  physical. 
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SKETCH  OF  SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD. 

Bt  W.  8.  SNYDEE. 

IN  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  almost  apon  the  hiBtoric  groand  of  the 
battle  of  MoBiuonth  Courthonse,  in  tm  inviting  home  boilt  to 
his  likiDg,  lived  nntil  January  9,  1894,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lock- 
wood,  PIl  D.,  widely  known  as  a  general  naturalist,  and  a  shrewd 
observer  and  describer  of  the  habits  of  animals.  Such  was  bis 
retiring  and  nnpretentioQB  natnre  that  the  writer  had  great  diffi- 
culty  in  securing  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  story  of 
his  life.  Bat  long  acqnaintsnce  and  occasional  meetings  at  last 
thawed  the  reticence,  and  I  am  now,  after  his  death,  permitted 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

Prof.  Lockwood  was  bom  in  Mansfield,  England,  January  30, 
1819.  Hie  father,  William  Lockwood,  was  a  man  of  devout  piety, 
a  leader  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and,  as  a  citizen,  well 
versed  in  public  affairs.  His  mother,  who  was  taken  from  him  at 
an  early  age,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a  loving  regard,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Moravian  exile  from  Prussia,  who  became  head 
master  of  an  English  endowed  school,  and  was  known  for  his 
superior  artistic  tastes  aud  for  his  engravings  on  copper.  On 
her  death  the  household  in  England  was  broken  up,  and  the 
father  with  his  little  boy  started  for  New  York  city,  where  the 
boy  was  bronght  up  and  received  his  education.  I  am  unable 
to  give  his  exact  age  at  the  time,  but  in  very  tender  years  the 
future  naturalist  began  to  unfold.  A  huckleberry  party,  going 
into  the  country  one  day,  were  caught  in  a  drenching  tiinnder- 
shower.  Returning  in  haste  to  their  stopping  place,  the  boy 
Samuel  left  the  others,  and,  making  a  short  cut,  went  by  a  by- 
path  through  a  low  meadow.  Saddenly  he  paused.  Finding  a 
snake  lying  in  the  path,  and  supposing  the  reptile  was  dead,  he 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  home,  reaching  the  house  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Before  the  rest  of  the  party  came  in,  a  little  boy  in 
the  house  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  natur^st, 
who,  with  the  reptile  on  his  lap  and  a  pin  in  one  hand,  dis> 
conrsed  to  him  about  the  beauty  of  the  scales  upon  his  snake, 
pointing  to  their  outlines  with  the  pin.  So  absorbed  was  the 
juvenile  lecturer  in  his  theme  that  he  was  unaware  that  the  entire 
company  had  become  his  auditors. 

Young  Lockwood's  education,  with  the  exception  of  the  bare 
rudiments,  had  to  be  provided  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  and 
brain.  He  worked  his  way  into  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  eminent  classi- 
cist,  Dr.  Lewis,  and  of  ^he  elder  Draper,  eminent  in  physics. 
With  Dr.  Henry,  the  rhetorician,  his  relation  was  different.   Lock 
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'Wood  had  somewhat  independent  notions  conceminf;  the  rhetor- 
ical proprieties,  and,  holding  college  compositions  in  no  high 
esteem,  failed  in  s  corresponding  degree  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
pTofessor.  Yet  he  was  all  the  time  paying  his  way  through  col- 
lege with  his  pan,  being  employed  as  an  assistant  editor  on  the 
New  York  San,  then  under  the  control  of  Moses  Y.  Beach.  Very 
much  surprised  was  the  professor  when  he  learned  from  one  of 
Lockwood's  classmates  that  he,  the  member  of  the  class  who  stood 
lowest  in  marks,  was  thus  practically  acbieving  a  substantial  lit* 
erary  success. 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  Lockwood  left  col- 
lege during  his  sophomore  year  and  retired  to  the  country  to  re- 
cruit. A  classmate  came  to  visit  him,  and  dnring  his  stay  the 
two  youths  went  for  a  hunt.  They  bagged  some  birds  and  squir- 
rels, which  were  carried  to  the  farmhouse  where  they  were  stay- 
ing. The  good  wife  prepared  the  game  for  dinner  in  delicate 
style,  but  while  the  classmate  ate  with  evident  relish,  Lockwood, 
although  declaring  that  he  was  "as  hungry  as  a  bear,"  found  his 
conscience  smiting  him,  and  the  savory  dish  seemed  only  to  accuse 
bim  of  a  wicked  and  selfish  slaughter. 

Prolonging  his  stay  in  the  country  through  the  vacation  sea- 
son, Lockwood  one  day  discovered  an  oriole's  nest  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  provokingly  high  and  long  branch  of  an  oak.  To 
^t  at  the  nest  without  destroying  the  limb  w^  impossible.  At 
the  farmhonse  he  expressed  a  wish  to  get  the  young  birds,  when 
an  inmate  said,  in  a  taunting  way : 

"  I'd  like  to  see  a  city  chap  get  them  birds  I  " 

That  was  a  challenge.  He  undertook  the  capture,  and  by  a 
series  of  ingenious  devices,  combined  with  steady  persisteoce, 
secured  the  whole  brood. 

This  incident  rooted  more  deeply  than  ever  the  taste  of  the 
student  for  natural  history.  When  his  graduation  was  near,  Dr. 
Draper,  the  chemist,  in  whose  class  Lockwood  stood  very  high, 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  the 
medical  college.  The  young  man's  trend  was,  however,  toward 
the  Christian  ministry.  This  inclination,  which  became  an  irre- 
sistible desire,  was  encouraged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ferris,  afterward 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  Colonel  Crosby,  father  of 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Crosby.  Mr.  Lockwood  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New  Bruns- 
■wick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Lockwood  had  been  privately  married  soon  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  university,  and  still  kept  the  fact  a  secret  when  he 
entered  the  seminary.  He  soon  found  himself  without  resources, 
and  in  his  trouble  had  reconree  to  prayer.  Ultimately  the  singu- 
lar thought  occurred  to  him,  on  which  he  acted  at  once,  of  going 
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to  &  bnsineBs  man  in  Kew  Bmoswick,  who  was  not  regarded  as 
generous  or  liberal,  and  propoBing  a  loan  of  one  hundred  dollars 
on  his  indiridnal  note.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the 
financier,  taking  yoang  Lockwood's  hand  in  his  own,  wished  him 
Godspeed. 

Immediately  after  this  transaction  the  seminarian  went  into 
a  barber's  shop,  and,  while  waiting  his  torn,  picked  up  a  city 
paper  which  offered  a  series  of  premiums  for  the  four  best  atones 
on  a  given  subject.  Reaching  home,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had 
read.  She  said, "  You  must  write  for  the  first  prize  1 "  The  story 
was  written,  and  won  the  first  priaa  It  was  called  The  Treasure 
Hunters,  and  was  written  during  the  California  gold  fever,  but 
bears  not  even  a  remote  relation  to  the  Argonauts. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was  graduated  from  the  seminary  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1650.  He  received  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Cortlandtown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  employ- 
ing for  diversion  his  spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history, 
collecting  insects  and  studying  animals.  In  1852  he  was  called 
to  Gilboa,  N.  Y.,  where,  located  by  the  side  of  the  Schoharie,  he 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  fossil  richnees  of  the  region. 

A  clerical  agent  for  a  benevolent  society  came  to  Gilboa,  and 
after  having  succeeded,  with  Mr.  Lockwood's  aid,  in  securing  the 
largest  subscription  ever  given  in  the  church  for  outside  benevo- 
lence, was  taken  by  him  for  a  stroll  in  the  fields  and  by  the  fossil 
beds.  Mr.  Lockwood  spoke  of  the  geological  aspect  of  the  region 
and  of  the  great  age  of  the  Catskills,  when  the  agent  responded 
that  it  *'  was  all  the  work  of  the  flood."  "  Could  the  flood,"  asked 
Mr.  Lockwood, "  build  np  these  stony  mountains  filled  with  shells 
for  thousands  of  feet  deep  F  .  .  .  We  will  let  the  rocks  speak  for 
themselves."  Picking  up  a  soft  stone  from  the  stream,  he  dropped 
it  on  the  rock  at  the  agent's  feet,  when  it  broke,  revealing  a  mass 
of  Devonian  trilobites.  "  Now,"  he  said, "  these  fossils  were  de- 
posited in  quiet  waters,  and  by  no  turbulent  flood.  So  gently  was 
each  one  laid  by  Nature  la  its  bed  to  die,  that  not  one  of  the  deli- 
cate striae  that  beautify  it  was  injured  or  disturbed.  But  then, 
why  should  not  the  Creator  have  loved  the  beautiful  before  man 
was  made  ?  "  "  What  I  what  I "  exclaimed  the  agent ;  "  death  in 
the  world  before  man  was  made?  I  see!  You're  an  infidel!" 
The  agent's  society  seems,  however,  to  have  overlooked  this  mat- 
ter of  infidelity,  for  it  made  Mr.  Lockwood  an  honorary  member 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  it. 

The  young  minister  was  soon  reading  other  "sermons  ia 
stones." 

Strolling  one  day  along  a  high  bank  when  the  water  of  the 
stream  was  low,  he  observed  some  carbonaceous  markings.  With 
the  aid  of  hammer  and  chisel  these  were  proved  to  be  relics  of  an 
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ancient  flora.  He  extracted  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  a  hell- 
shaped  stone,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  more  than  three  feet  in 
diameter  and  the  npper  snrface  about  two  feet.  It  was  the  base 
of  a  shaft  of  a  huge  tree  fern. 

In  1854  Mr.  Lockwood  was  called  from  Gilhoa  to  Keyport, 
N.  J.,  and  he  took  with  him  a  careful  drawiog  of  the  big  fossil. 
About  two  jears  afterward  he  revisited  his  haunts  in  the  Scho- 
liarie  Valley,  when  with  other  large  fossils  he  removed  the  one 
just  described,  and  presented  it  to  Rutgers  College.  The  moving 
of  this  mass — some  thirteen  hundred  pounds — over  thirty-seven 
miles  of  the  Catskills  was  not  without  incidents.  The  young 
student  was  much  annoyed,  at  points  where  the  horses  were 
fed,  by  inquiries  about  the  "big  stun."  His  paleontological 
lecture  upon  the  rock  as  being  the  base  of  a  wonderful  plant 
rather  puzzled  the  country  people,  as  at  Dnrham,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  most  rational  theory  that  could  be  conceived  to  account  for 
his  proceedings  was  that  the  rock  contained  gold.  This  theory 
won  respect  for  the  geologist,  who  was  now  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  mining  explorer. 

Mr.  Lockwood  prepared  drawings  of  his  fossil  plants,  intend- 
ing to  send  them  to  Hugh  Miller,  when  the  news  came  of  the 
Scotch  geologist's  death.  The  fossils  were  studied  and  described 
by  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  and  the  descriptions  with 
plates  were  published.  The  chief  fossil  received  the  name  Cau- 
lopieria  Lockwoodi,  meaning  Lockwood's  "  wing-shafted "  tree 
fern.  Each  stem  was  a  symmetrical  column  of  sixty  feet  in 
height,  with  vast  fronds  like  far  ontreaching  wings. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  late  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  then  the 
New  Jersey  State  Geologist,  Mr.  Lockwood  presented  the  fossil 
to  Rutgers  College,  with  a  speech,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Students' 
Natural  History  Society,  in  commencement  week. 

Mr.  Lockwood  reasoned  out,  without  aid  from  books,  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  resembling  the  Carboniferous  fossils,  these 
Devonian  plants  must  have  antedated  them ;  and  that,  though  the 
rocks  containing  them  were  superflcial  in  the  Catskills,  they  prob- 
ably extended,  in  Pennsylvania,  beneath  the  coal  beds.  His  in- 
terest in  geology  became  from  this  time  very  lively. 

In  his  new  field  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lock- 
wood's  attention  was  directed  to  the  Cretaceous  deposits  known 
as  the  marl  beds.  They  exhibited  a  new  phase  of  organic  re- 
mains in  their  vertebrate  fc^sils,  attesting  to  the  former  pres- 
ence in  the  region  of  a  race  of  immense  reptiles  quite  as  wonder- 
ful in  their  way  as  the  Devonian  cryptogams  of  the  Catskills. 
During  one  of  the  visits  of  inspection  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  to  the  clay  bluffs  near  Keyport,  he  observed  what 
appeared  to  he  the  surface  of  a  broken  bone,  black  and  friable. 
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Working  very  carefally,  be  extracted  two  enormous  pieces  of 
bone  tbickly  coated  witb  iron  oxide — tbe  distal  ends  of  tbe  fibula 
and  tibia  of  some  very  large  animal  EzaminiDg  his  find  on  tbo 
way  bome,  be  noticed  a  clean  fractnre,  as  if  a  spur  had  been 
broken  from  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  tibia,  indicating  a  novel  form.  He 
returned  to  tbe  bluff  and  extracted  tbe  missing  piece.  This  bone 
was  examined  by  Marsh  and  Cope,  and  figared  by  Cope  and  de- 
scribed by  bim  as  OmtiAotorstw  immanw,  or  "  immense  bird- 
ankled  beast."  Tbe  face  of  this  ankle  joint  was  thirteen  inches 
and  three  qau1«rs  in  the  longer  diameter;  and  tbe  bones  indi- 
cated an  animal  with  long  bind  feet,  like  those  of  a  bird,  and- 
short  fore  feet,  that  conld  stand  up  and  browse  upon  tbe  high 
trees  of  the  forests  in  which  it  lived.  Cope  estimated  the  length 
of  its  bind  legs  at  twelve  feet 

Mr.  B.  Waterbonse  Hawkins,  an  English  artist  skilled  in  the 
restoration  of  fossil  forms,  had  come  to  this  country  and  made 
some  restorations  of  ancient  gigantic  animals — the  Hadrosaums, 
for  instance,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
Princeton  College.  Aa  he  had  made  restorations  of  extinct  Eng- 
lish reptiles  for  a  public  park  in  England,  it  was  thongbt  that  a 
good  educational  effect  would  result  if  a  series  of  restorations  of 
the  so  mnch  grander  extinct  reptiles  of  the  Cretaceous  period  of 
New  Jersey  could  be  set  np  in  Central  Park,  and  this  gentleman 
was  accordingly  engaged  for  tbe  project.  He  bad  a  studio  in 
New  York  city,  where  Prof.  Lockwood  visited  him  at  his  work. 
Tbe  artist's  plan  was,  first  to  reconstruct  the  entire  skeleton  from 
the  fossil  bones,  then  to  habilitate  it  in  flesh  by  molding  the  clay 
upon  it,  so  that  tbe  animal  really  had  a  true  skeleton  inside.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  already  set  up  a  Hadrosaurus  when  Mr.  Iiockwood 
called,  but  the  visitor  noticed  that  there  was  a  break  in  tbe 
fibula.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  this  omission,  he  was  told 
that  the  beast  bad  a  singular  articulation  of  this  joint  for  which 
tbe  fossil  bones  gave  no  data,  and  the  artist  bad  been  nnable  to 
invent  it.    Mr.  Lockwood  modestly  said  to  the  artist : 

"  Why,  I  can  articulate  that  for  you." 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  incredulons,  and  seems  to  have  continued  so 
even  after  Mr.  Lockwood  told  bim  he  had  the  articulation  at  his 
house.  Returning  home,  Mr.  Lockwood  made  drawings  of  the 
part,  tbe  receipt  of  which  set  the  English  artist  "crazy,"  as  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  asking  tbe  loan  of  the  bones.  With 
their  aid  the  difficulty  was  solved.  Mr.  Lockwood  was  afterward 
asked  to  sell  tbe  bones,  to  be  given  to  the  British  Museum,  but 
he  preferred  to  keep  them  for  America. 

This  incident  was  followed  by  a  very  curious  psychological  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Lockwood  received  from  Mr.  Hawkins  an  original 
cartoon  of  tbe  Cretaceous  dinosaurs,  accompanied  by  a  letter  ask- 
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ing  him  to  write  a  popular  descriptive  text  to  it.  While  his  mind 
was  exercised  on  this  snbject  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever, 
culminating  in  delirium.  In  this  delirium  he  dreamed  of  a  ter- 
rific battle  of  aauriane,  in  which  all  the  giants  of  the  family  took 
part.  After  recovery  from  his  illness  Mr.  Lockwood  wrote  the 
dream  down,  and  it  proved  a  very  satisfactory  libretto  to  the 
cartoon. 

While  Mr.  Hawkins  was  still  engaged  in  his  saurian  recon- 
stmction  in  Central  Park,  the  "  Tweed  Ring  "  rose  into  power,  and, 
not  appreciating  the  value  of  this  scientific  labor,  or  rather  not 
caring  for  it  unleae  it  was  re-enforced  by  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion acceptable  to  political  bosses,  ordered  the  figures,  represent- 
ing the  patient  labors  of  two  or  three  years,  destroyed.  Prof. 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intervened  to  prevent  this 
devastation,  but  he  had  no  hearing. 

Mr.  Lockwood's  residence  at  Keyport  gave  him  opportunity  to 
study  ichthyic  life.  As  a  first  result  of  his  researches  in  this  new 
field  appeared  his  article  in  the  American  Katuralist,  The  Sea 
Horse  and  its  Yonng,  which  describes  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  male  fish  takes  from  the  female  the  eggs  and  places  them  in 
an  abdominal  pouch,  in  which  he  carries  them  until  they  are 
batched.  It  was  upon  this  discovery,  published  in  1867,  that  the 
University  of  New  York  conferred  upon  her  alnmnns  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  Some  studies  on  insects  at  this  time  led  to  economic 
results. 

After  reading  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natu- 
ral History  on  A  New  Parasite  in  the  Eel,  the  society  requested 
the  doctor  to  take  up  the  study  of  Limvlv^,  the  horsefoot  or 
king  crab.  Dr.  Lockwood  was  promised  the  loan  of  a  compound 
microscope  for  the  purpose,  but  this  he  did  not  get,  and  did  his 
work  with  an  instrument  which  cost  but  three  dollars.  The 
paper  was  read  to  the  society  in  1869,  and  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist  in  1870.  It  showed  that  in  one  of  its  embryonic 
forms  Limiilus  is  a  trilobite.  Dr.  Lockwood  also  demonstrated 
that  in  successive  months  of  it«  larval  life  it  went  through  fur- 
ther phases  representing  those  higher  fossil  forms  known  as 
Pterygotua.  The  author  furnished  eggs  to  Prof,  A.  Packard,  who 
sent  some  to  Jena.  The  article  in  the  American  Naturalist  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  pointed  out  the  way  to  a  number  of 
eminent  workers  on  the  problem  who  were  able  to  use  the  best 
appliances.  Dr.  Packard  led ;  then  Prof.  Dorhn,  the  biologist  of 
the  University  of  Jena,  who  translated  the  Lockwood  article  into 
German.  Dr.  Richard  Owen,  the  eminent  English  anatomist, 
occupied  two  evenings  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  citing 
largely  from  the  article  and  complimenting  it.  The  paper  re- 
ceived praise  also  from  Milne- Edwards. 
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In  his  atndiea  in  fishes,  besides  some  abstruse  problems  which 
he  attacked,  not  always  with  equal  sncceaa.  Dr.  Ijockwood  gave  a 
charming  lecture  on  sticklebacks,  which  included  some  deacrip- 
tioDS  of  their  nesting  and  the  raising  of  their  young.  He  also 
made  some  discoveries  among  the  moUosks.  But  perhafw  hia 
most  extended  labor  was  devoted  to  the  oyster,  as  ie  shown  in  his 
report  published  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Upon  this  subject 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer  he  won  great  applause  and  enduring  fam& 
An  amusing  incident,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  compliment, 
occurred  some  years  ago  when  Dr.  Lockwood  was  lectnring  on 
The  Life  of  an  Oyster.  Two  oystermea,  at  the  conclusion  of  l^e 
Wture,  got  into  audible  diacnsaion  over  what  they  had  heard. 
Said  one  to  the  other,  "  I  tell  you,  Ked,  he  knows  it  all,  from  the 
cedar  on  Lebanon  down  to  soft  clams  I " 

Dr.  Lockwood's  studies  were  not  confined  to  fishes,  but  he  ex- 
amined and  investigated  zodlogy  generally.  There  is  also  a  third 
phase  in  his  scientific  character  which  must  not  be  omitted.  His 
discovery  of  the  fossil  plants  in  New  York  led  him  into  the  study 
of  living  plants ;  hence  he  was  not  without  reputation  as  a  com- 
parative  botanist.  He  seemod  to  see  all  things  as  a  unit — nothing 
unrelated — Nature  as  the  oneness  of  the  Infinite  Maker.  His 
knowledge  of  these  several  fields,  which  was  sharply  defined  and 
comprehensive,  and  his  simple  yet  almost  poetic  generalization, 
made  everything  from  his  pen  attractive  to  the  popular  reader. 

But  back  of  all  was  a  devout  mind,  with  an  overflowing  love 
of  any  and  every  living  form,  animal  or  plant.  In  his  study  his 
aquarium  was  always  an  attractive  object  to  visitors.  He  even 
had  a  little  froggery,  where  different  species  of  frogs  enjoyed 
themselves.  Snakes  and  lizards,  too,  entered  into  his  friendship, 
and  afforded  him  opportunity  for  the  study  of  their  habits.  TheD, 
with  all  these,  there  seemed  to  be  a  pathological  instinct  in  the 
good  man's  heart.  As  a  microscopist  he  investigated  the  diseases 
of  fishes  and  of  plants. 

He  was  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  President  of  the  American  Microscopical  Socie- 
ty, and  President  of  the  United  States  Hay  Fever  Association. 
His  latest  contribution  to  the  Manual  of  the  last-named  associa- 
tion was  an  article  on  The  Comparative  Hygiene  of  the  Atmos- 
phere in  Relation  to  Hay  Fever.  An  article  of  similar  character 
was  reproduced,  together  with  the  plate  from  the  original,  abroad, 
where  Dr.  Lockwood  was  well  known  among  scientists,  and  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Belgian  Microscopical  Society. 

Speaking  of  his  aquarium,  the  writer  on  one  occasion  observed 
in  a  north  room  of  his  study  several  small  aquaria,  which  were 
the  quarantines  to  which  he  intrusted  the  sick  animals  while 
making  every  effort  to  save  them.    These  aquaria  seemed  to  be 
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divided  into  sftnitaria  for  different  kinds  of  maladies.  On  a  later 
visit  the  doctor  was  fonud  goinji;  over  a  large  number  of  mounted 
slides  for  the  microscope  which  he  had  prepared,  containing  fungi 
and  microbes  taken  recently  from  sick  fishes.  Dr.  Lookwood's 
general  and  specific  knowledge  ia  bo  many  fields,  with  his  well- 
known  love  for  the  young  and  hia  lifelong  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator, may  readily  account  for  the  indescribable  charm  of  his 
irritings;  bat  perhaps  especially  are  these  features  discoTered 
in  his  two  little  volumes  of  Animal  Memoirs,  of  which  a  third 
volume,  to  embrace  the  reptiles  and  fishes,  was  to  follow  in  dae 
course. 

Dr.  Lockwood  lived  to  be  about  seventy-five  years  of  age,  but 
time  had  dealt  so  kindly  with  him  that  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
expanding  and  ripening  as  the  years  went  by.  His  tenacity  of 
purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  continued  to  brighten  an  in- 
tellect that  was  never  dull,  while  his  conversation  glowed  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  charmed  with  a  delicacy  of  thought 
that  was  intellectually  refining  and  pure.  He  was  ever  a  student, 
but  never  a  reclnse.  Seated  by  his  beloved  microscope,  he  seemed 
to  play  upon  science  as  a  master  of  the  violin  feels  for  its  magical 
chords,  and  he  caught  by  his  sympathetic  comment  upon  insect 
and  animal  life  the  attention  of  his  hearers  and  held  it  firmly  and 
harmoniously  in  touch  with  his  own.  His  fondness  for  clearness 
of  speech  brought  him  the  admiration  of  those  who  know  science 
only  by  name,  and  his  geniality  and  hospitality  won  for  him  the 
love  of  all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  home.  In  his  home 
life  he  was  ever  gentle,  considerate,  and  kind,  and  his  love  for  his 
work  was  as  absorbing  as  the  simplicity  of  his  life  was  sweet. 


One  cause  of  the  persistence  of  caged  birds  in  singing  is  found  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Witcbell  in  the  result  of  tbeir  changed  condition  of  life — that 
they  have  nothing  lo  do  but  to  sinjf.  "  The  wild  bird  has  always  plenty  to 
notice  and  conaidei"— the  approach  of  various  creatures:  men,  beasts,  hawks 
and  other  birds;  the  sounds  which  these  produce,  and  which  signify  vari- 
ous degrees  of  safety  or  of  peril  \  the  indications  of  food  in  air  or  tree,  or  on 
the  ground;  and  lastly  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  aud  the  various  weather 
signs  which  all  birds  observe — such  incidents  as  these  occupy  the  wakeful 
hours  of  the  wild  bird.  But  the  caged  bird— oft«'n  secluded  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  kind  (one.  percbaoce,  of  a  gregarious  species),  without 
the  necessity  of  seeking  food,  with  a  horizon  limited  perhaps  by  a  smoky 
garden,  perhaps  by  a  dingy  window — can  take  no  exercise  but  in  hopping 
from  perch  to  perch,  across  and  across  his  cage,  and  can  hear  no  call-notes 
but  his  own,  which  he  repeats  again  and  again,  and,  if  be  has  been  reared 
in  a  cage,  bis  own  song,  which  be  seems  to  utter  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
such  occupation  as  it  affords  as  to  express  by  means  of  it  any  desire  for  a 
mat«  or  any  pleasure  in  his  surroundings.'' 
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THE   DEPARTKENT  STORE. 
BdUor  Pnpalar  ScUna  MgnOdy  : 

V»  the  Julj  namber  of  the  Honthlj,  under 
th«  head  oT  A.  New  Sociil  Problem,  jou  dia- 
CUBS  the  department  store.  I  waa  iolereated 
In  jonr  application  of  tbe  fundunental  lairs 
of  eTolutlon  to  its  deTelopment.  From  an 
eTolutl(H)ist  whoae  views  do  not  fidlj  accord 
with  yonr  own  will  you  permit  a  query  or  two  ? 

I  live  in  a  cil;  in  which  tbe  first  buiineea 
started  was  a  department  etore.  It  wai 
owned  and  conducted  i)j  a  wealthy  man  who 
was  eager  (or  more  wealth.  Now,  how  did 
It  happen  that  hia  ability  to  purchase  large 
quBDtidea  of  goods,  the  SHTing  of  renU,  etc., 
failed  to  prevent  ■  differentiatioa  and  a^re- 

Slion  into  the  little  Bpecialiet?  Has  not 
is  been  the  general  course  of  all  communi- 
ties  in  this  country  y  ilrst,  settlement  wu 
made  at  acme  point,  and  the  man  with  a 
general  aRSortntent  of  ooamodiiiea  put  in  hij 
a|^»earance.  If  population  became  perma- 
nent and  suFBcienOj  large,  differentiation 
and  segregation  took  place,  and  the  whole 
bec*me  integrated  along  Iho  street  or  streets 
beet  adapted  to  businesB. 

Now,  what  baa  caused  ■  reversal  of  tbe 
process  *  The  ecooomies  mentioned  in  your 
article  manifestly  are  inadequate  to  eipUin 
the  matter,  since  all  of  them  have  been  In 
operation  from  the  beginning.  Take,  for 
ioHtance,  the  ability  to  make  large  purcba^es 
for  oash.  Is  it  not  ■  well  known  fact  that 
the  discount  to-day  in  such  transactions  is 
less  than  at  any  former  lime  f  The  discount 
has  hut  two  factors — interest  and  commer- 
cial risk.  Rales  of  interest  are  less  than  at 
any  former  time,  while  commercial  reports 
are  more  readily  obtainable  and  more  trust- 
worthy than  ever  before. 

Evidently  some  new  factor  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  the  forces  with  which  you  deal 


have  been  in  operatioo  for  all  time.  Nor 
can  this  new  element  consist  of  koowledfce 
of  advanced  business  methoda,  since  it  can 
be  shown  that  we  to-day  are  familial  witli  do 
bnainees  process  not  known  from  tbe  dkwa 
of  civiliEalion.  This  new  force,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  far  to  seek.  la  it  not  true  that  a 
high  rate  of  taxation  wbwever  apptied  hM 
bad  tbe  effect  to  oonoentrate  the  basiDese  in 
tbe  article  so  taxed?  We  need  bnt  reeaSX 
tbe  match,  the  tobacco  and  the  whisky  in- 
teresta.  Now,  haTe  we  not  a  new  etemont  in 
the  high  property  tax  rates  of  modem  mo- 
nicipalities  f  They  certainly  are  new,  aa 
their  eqnal  was  never  before  impoeed. 

Space  will  not  permit  tracing  tbe  nper- 
atlons  of  tbia  new  force.  Bnt  when  we  ob- 
serve a  direct  relation  between  ■  high  prop- 
erty tax  rate  and  business  amcentratica,  we 
are  Impressed  with  its  polaicy.  I  will  in- 
Btaace  Chicago.  Here  we  find  tlie  higbest 
tax  rate  of  alt  the  principal  dlie«  of  Amer- 
ica; here  Che  department  store  baa  attained 
its  greatest  development. 

From  my  standptdnt,  when  viewed  in 
oonnectioD  with  the  community  as  a  whole, 
the  department  store  is  a  dissotatiao  to  wbi^ 
the  laws  of  evolution  apply  precisely  as  they 
do  lo  a  canoer.  It  has  for  its  caose  the  ability 
of  tbe  owner  to  escape  the  progreniTelj  in- 
creasing burden  of  state.  This  is  effected 
by  making  the  business  so  large  and  compli- 
cated aa  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  average  aseeasor.  The  small  dealer  has 
no  such  refuge.  The  public  patroniK  his 
rivals  in  order  to  obtain  untaxed  goods. 
"  Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

The  cure  is  obvious-  Remove  all  tax 
from  persmal  property  (at  least],  thus  giving 
ihe  small  dealer  ■  free  field  and  fair  play. 
This  ia  all  "  wise  le^slatioo  "  can  or  should 
do  (or  him.  S.  L.  Beeijb. 

BiJOLTOM,  Ohio,  ,UV  K,  1897. 


Hdttinc's  %vCiAt, 


A   WOUAN  ON  WOMAN  BUFFBAOE. 

IF  the  right  of  women  to  vote  in 
political  elections  depended  on 
a  demonstration  of  their  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  conduct  an  ail- 
ment ia  an  orderly  manner,  the  book 
which  Mrs.  Helen  Eendrick  John- 


son has  published  under  the  title  of 
Woman  and  the  Republic  (Apple- 
tons)  would  settle  the  question.  It 
happens,  however,  that  Mre.  John- 
son is  not  a  woman -suffragist,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  wide  histor- 
ical study  of  the  subject  has  led  her 
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to  tfae  belief  that  the  party  which 
is  laboring  to  convert  women  ioto 
voters  is  Uireat«nui£  serious  injury 
to  the  slate  both  in  a  political  and 
in  a  social  aspect.  Her  ailment  is 
a  very  comprehensive  one,  as  a 
glance  at  the  titles  of  her  chapters 
will  show;  and  at  every  point  she 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  name- 
ly, that  the  woman  suffragists  have 
raised  false  issues,  put  forward  false 
pretensions,  and  generally  gone  about 
as  far  wrong  as  it  was  possible  to  do. 
We  believe — having  read  the  book 
attentively — that  it  is  destined  to 
have  a  potent  influence  in  tbe  settle- 
ment of  the  question  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in 
connection  with  Mrs.  Johnson's  ar- 
gument is  the  high  ground  she  takes 
on  woman's  behalf.  It  she  does  not 
claim  the  suffrage  for  women  it  is 
not  that  she  deems  them  incapable 
of  forming  correct  judgments  on  po- 
litical questions ;  not  because  she 
recognizes  any  mental  inferiority 
whatsoever  on  their  part,  but  be- 
cause she  believes  that  they  consti- 
tute that  portion  of  society  in  whose 
interest  chiefly  all  laws  are  enacted 
and  the  whole  machinery  of  politics 
is  kept  going.  We  are  hardly  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  she  considers 
that  in  tbe  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  woman  the  life  of  society 
finds  its  highest  significance.  The 
poet  Clough  had  the  same  thought 
when  he  said  that  men  might  well 


The  advocates  of  the  suffrage  for 
women  will  therefore  have  to  at- 
tack Hrs.  Johnson  on  other  grounds 
than  her  depreciation  of  the  female 
sex.  It  is  they,  according  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  who  depreciate  the  female 
sex  in  asking  woman  to  enter  upon 
a  struggle  for  a  position  actually  in- 
ferior to  that  which  she  already  pos- 


»,  a  position  in  which,  instead  of 
assuming,  as  she  now  may,  that  laws 
are  made  especially  for  her  benefit, 
she  will  proceed  on  the  contrary  sup- 
position that  she  can  not  get  com- 
mon justice  unless  she  wrenches  it 
from  man  at  the  polling  booth. 

Our  own  view  of  the  general 
question  has  been  more  than  once 
stated  in  these  columns ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  we  note  how  close  the 
agreement  is  between  what  we  have 
said,  writing  from  a  masculine  stand- 
point, and  the  conclusions  of  tbe  book 
before  us.  written  by  a  woman  jeal- 
ous for  tbe  honor  of  her  sex  and  in- 
stinct with  true  feminine  feeling. 
Hrs.  Johnson  perceives,  as  we  do, 
that  law-making  means  nothing  else 
tbanthelayingdownof  rules  of  con- 
duct which  are  to  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  physical  compulsion, 
and  that  unless  we  want  women  to 
take  up  cudgels  in  the  most  literal 
sense  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  we 
should  not  ask  them  to  take  part  in 
making  them.  Those  who  vote  for 
laws  should  not  only  be  possible  com- 
batants, but  should  be  individuals 
whose  natures  would  not  be  eesen- 
tially  injured  by  actual  physical  con- 
fiict.  Women  are  possible  combat- 
ants, as  the  suffragists  sometimes 
remind  us,  but  the  essential  nature 
of  woman  would  be  injured  by  par- 
ticipation inphysicalconflicts.  Why 
can  we  tolerate  prize  Bghta  between 
men,  while  prize  fights  between  wom- 
en fill  us  with  horror  and  disgust  ? 
Is  it  not  because  Nature  itself  tells 
us  that  whatever  woman's  physical 
strength  may  be — and  suffragists 
sometimes  remark  with  their  cus- 
tomary acuteness  that  some  women 
are  stronger  than  some  men— it  is 
not  meant  to  be  exerted  in  deliver- 
ing blows !  But  if  a  prize  fight  be- 
tween two  women  is  horrible  to 
think  of,  what  language  could  be 
applied  to  a  prize  fight  between  a 
woman  and  a  man,  however  evenly 
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they  might  be  matched  T  Suralf 
"  woman's  rights  "  stop  short  of  that 
If  voting  meant  merely  the  collect- 
ing of  opinions,  no  one  vould  dream 
of  refusing  the  votea  of  women;  but 
BO  long  as  it  means  the  determining 
and  arraying  of  forces,  which  must 
in  the  last  resort  be  physical  forces, 
something  else  than  an  instinctive 
desire  to  tyrannize  may  well  inspire 
the  men  who  do  not  wish  nomen  to 
vote.  As  to  the  women  who  do  not 
wish  to  Totc,  the  simple  answer  they 
have  to  give  to  inquiring  committee 
women  is  that  they  know  "  a  more 
excellent  way." 

If  the  book  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring has  a  fault  it  is  that  it  is  too 
argumentative.  The  author  seems 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  achieve 
a  victory  at  every  point,  and  has  con- 
sequently entered  on  one  or  two  dis- 
cussions which  might  perhape  have 
been  advantageously  omitted.  We 
doubt  whether  it  was  very  necessary 
to  prove  that  aristocratic  institutions 
are  more  favorable  to  the  political 
prominence  of  women  than  demo- 
cratic ones.  It  b  enough  to  prove, 
aswe  think  the  author  has  done,  that 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  participation  of  women  in  the 
suffrage  to-day,  far  from  improving 
theconstitution  of  society,  would  tend 
to  impair  it.  It  was  useful,  however, 
to  insist  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  democratic  theory  of 
society  and  tbe  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  nomen.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  female  sex  to  maintain 
that,  in  tbe  progressive  lowering  of 
tbe  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the 
electoral  franchise,  women  ought  to 
be  taken  in ;  or  even  that,  because  the 
franchise  is  very  widely  bestowed, 
women  ought  to  possess  it.  These 
unflattering  arguments  are  more  or 
less  used  by  the  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage ;  but  those  who  have  a  truer 
sense  of  ihe  position  and  claims  of 
t  perceive  that  it  never  can  be 


a  question  of  conceding  any  right  to 
her  after  men  have  obtained  the 
same  right,  or  even  because  they  have 
obtained  it;  whatever  is  a  woman's 
right  belongs  to  her  whether  men 
have  it  or  not. 

How  odiously  in  certain  cases  the 
suffrage  party  have  stated  their  posi- 
tion is  well  diown  by  Mrs.  Johnson 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  argument  for  woman  suf- 
frage which  bases  it  upon  a  &ncded 
grouping  of  women  with  the  vile 
and  brainless  element  in  the  country 
appears  to  me  at. once  the  weakest 
and  the  meanest  of  alL  When  the 
United  States  Qovemment  invited 
its  women  citizens  to  share  in  mak- 
ing the  Columbian  Exposition  the 
most  wondrous  pageant  of  any  age, 
the  National  Suffrage  Association,  at 
its  official  exhibit,  gave  a  picture  of 
the  expressive  face  of  Miss  WiUard 
surrounded  by  ideal  heads  of  a  pau- 
per, an  idiot,  and  a  criminal,  with  a 
legend  recording  their  belief  that  it 
was  with  theae  that  American  men 
placed  American  women .  So  false  a 
picture  must  have  taught  the  thought- 
ful gazers  the  opposite  lesson  from 
the  one  intended.  It  oould  have  told 
them  that  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment had  at  least  guarded  one  trust 
with  sacred  care.  The  pauper  was 
excluded  from  the  ballot  as  not  being 
worthy  to  share  with  freemen  the 
honor  of  its  defense.  The  unfortu- 
nate was  excluded  by  an  inscrutable 
decree  of  Providence.  The  criminal 
was  excluded  as  t>eing  dangerous  to 
society.  The  women  were  exempt 
from  the  ballot  because  it  was  for 
their  special  safety  that  a  free  ballot 
was  to  be  exercised  from  which  the 
pauper  and  the  criminal  were  to  te 
excluded.  They  were  the  ones  who 
have  given  to  social  life  its  meaning 
and  its  moral,  the  ones  who  give  to 
civic  life  its  highest  value." 

The  writer  lays  proper  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  occasions  are  not  so 
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rare  wbeo  the  authority  of  law  has 
to  be  maintained  by  force,  and  cor- 
rectly draws  the  inference  that  it 
vponld  be  dangerous  to  mix  up  with 
tboee  who,  by  their  votes,  ntake  tbe 
lawa  a  large  number  of  non-combat- 
ants. We  do  not  find,  lionerer,  as 
difatioct  a  recognition  as  we  oould 
vish  of  the  fact  that  not  only  are 
laws  founded  in  the  last  resort  on 
physical  force,  but  that  in  the  inter- 
est of  liberty,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
sboold  be  so  founded — that  physical 
force  should  be  fully  in  view  as  the 
final  arbiter  between  those  who  favor 
a  law  and  those  who  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  reason  is  obvious:  if  a  law 
may  have  to  be  fought  for,  and  if 
there  is  nothing  to  deler  those  who 
object  to  it  from  fighting  against  it, 
if  it  seems  unduly  to  infringe  tbeir 
1  ibertiea,  and  provided  they  feel  them- 
selveo  strong  enough,  there  will  be  a 
reasonable  parsimony  in  the  passing 
of  laws,  and  individual  liberty  will  be 
the  gainer.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
the  idea  of  armed  resistance  to  any 
law  which  has  once  been  passed  dies 
entirely  out,  there  will  be  no  bounds 
to  the  tyranny  of  majorities.  This 
is  the  condition  of  things  which  tbe 
sharing  of  the  suffrage  equally  be- 
tween men  and  women  would  tend 
to  bring  about.  Even  to-day  laws 
are  beiDg  passed,  in  this  country  par- 
ticularly, in  vastly  too  great  number, 
precisely  because  the  instiuct  of  re- 
sistance to  unjust  or  unnecessary 
laws  is  already  weaker  than  it  should 
be.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  it 
was  always  "the  common  sense  of 
most'' that  kept  a  "fretful  realm  in 
awe"  there  would  not  be  so  much 
reason  to  complain;  but  we  have  no 
reason  in  many  cases  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  more  than  a  com- 
mon desire  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
to  have  their  wishes  and  fancies  im- 
posed upon  others.  Men  seem  to  be 
approximating  to  women  in  their  be- 
lief in  compulsion :  add  the  female 


vote,  and  liberty,  in  any  wholesome 
sense,  is  at  an  end. 

We  trust  that  Womanand  the  Be- 
public  will  be  widely  read  and  deep- 
ly pondered.  One  advantage  which 
the  suffragists  possess  ia  that  tbe  ar- 
guments they  use,  though  very  su- 
perficial, are  specious  in  their  sim- 
plicity. It  is  so  easy  to  ask  whether 
women  are  not  as  good  as  men, 
whether  they  are  not  as  cultivated, 
whether  they  are  not  as  intelligent; 
and  when  afBrmative  answers  are 
given  to  these  and  similar  questions, 
it  is  so  easy  to  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  they  ought  in  that  case  to 
have  equal  voting  power.  The  result 
is  that  unwary  persons  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  to  an  acceptance  of  the 
suffragist  poeition.  llimy  men,  and 
some  of  no  mean  note,  have  been  so 
carried  away;  but  the  remedy  for 
the  error  is  to  look  deeper  and  con- 
sider society  in  its  organic  character. 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  as  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Johnson,  expresses  the  fear  lest, 
through  the  "feeble  facility  of  abdi- 
cation "  which  prevails  in  a  revolu- 
tionary era  like  the  present,  men  may 
give  way  to  the  demands  that  are 
being  mode  by  the  woman-suffra- 
gists. Mrs,  Johnson  shares  the  fear, 
but  sees  also  a  source  of  danger  in 
"tbe  very  tender-heartedness  of  the 
men  of  our  time,''  adding  that, ''  so 
far  from  desiring  to  hold  the  slight- 
est restriction  over  the  women  of  the 
republic,  they  may  rush  into  an  at- 
tempt at  al>dication  of  a  sovereignty 
that  did  not  originate  in  their  will, 
but  in  their  environment,  in  order 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  desire 
that  woman  should  not  even  appear 
to  I)e  compelled  to  obey."  For  our 
part  we  share  both  fears;  but  our 
special  dread  is  lest  the  intellectual 
superficiality  of  our  time  should  lead 
to  the  acceptance  of  arguments  which 
move,  as  it  were,  in  one  dimension 
only,  the  dimension  of  abstract  rights. 
Any  logic  chopper  can  deal  with  ab- 
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straclions,  and  make  of  them  what 
he  or  she  Hkes;  it  require!  a  mora 
philosophic  mind  and  vastlj  mora 
patience  and  attention  lo  deal  with 
concrete  fads  and  organic  sTSteme, 
Urs.  Johnson's  book  will  repay  a 
careful  penisalandreperusal.  What- 
ever errors  she  may  have  fallen  into 
upon  points  of  detail— and  it  is  al- 
most impoesible  that,  dealing  «ith  so 
vast  an  array  of  facts  as  she  has 
donCi  she  should  not  have  fallen  into 
some— she  has  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  Her  formula  for  man  and 
woman  is  not,  as  with  the  snffragists, 
ta,  but  ab,  each  the  coefficient  of  the 
other,  and  both  together  forming 
a  compound  unity.  Her  book  rests 
on  the  solid  ground  of  Nature,  and 
will  survive  many  dreary  diatribes 
of  the  Sa  school  of  social  reformers. 

TEX  DICTUM  OF  A  PSIL080PHBB. 

Me,  Tbohas  DAVID60N  is  by  all 
accounts  a  philosopher.  He  is  pro- 
found in  Aristotle  and  Bosmini,  and 
can  tell  to  a  shade  just  where  Eimt 
failed  to  grasp  the  problem  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  He  has  written 
magisterially  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  is  therefore  a  man  whose 
utterances  ought  to  be  marked  by  a 
very  superior  wisdom,  particularly 
on  the  subjects  which  he  claims  to 
have  made  bis  own.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  we  fail  to  see  any  great 
wisdom,  or  even,  to  put  it  plainly, 
much  sense  in  a  remark  in  which  he 
indulges  in  the  July  Forum.  He 
there  discusses  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  England  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  and,  in  doing  so, 
takes  occasion  to  say  that "  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  which  formerly 
was  let  out  to  teachers  as  the  wash- 
iog  of  clothes  was  to  washerwomen, 
is  now  regarded  as  a  matter  detnand- 
ing  the  careful  attention  of  par- 
enfs."  If  this  means  anything  it 
means  that  the  giving  of  clothes  to  a 


washerwoman  to  wash  may  be  taken 
as  a  tjrpical  instance  of  a  matter  thai 
doea  not  receive  careful  attention—a 
matter  about  which  people  are  pro- 
verbially indifferent 

Now,  we  do  not  claim  a  very  pt<o- 
found  knowledge  of  the  housdiold 
diplomacy  which  results  in  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties  with  washerwomen; 
hut,  so  far  as  any  echoes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings have  reached  our  ears,  we 
have  received  an  impreesioo  that  very 
considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the 
choice  of  an  efficient  waaberworoan, 
and  that  the  subsequent  performance 
of  the  person  selected  is  watched 
with  close  attention.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  questions  are 
very  frequently  raised  as  to  whether 
the  clothes  have  been  properly  tres^ 
ed  in  the  washerwoman's  bands;  and 
that  if  they  come  back  unsatiBfactory 
in  color,  badly  ironed  or  folded,  or 
showing  signs  of  excessive  use  of  al- 
kali, sharp  remonstrances  are  made. 
If  the  case  is  serious,  the  clothes  are 
not  again  given  to  the  inefficient  or 
destructive  operator,  but  seareh  is  at 
once  made  for  one  who  will  do  the 
work  bettor.  If  we  are  not  up  to 
date  in  our  notions  on  this  subject, 
we  are  sorry  for  it;  all  that  we  can 
say  is  that  it  used  to  be  so.  What 
are  we  to  say,  then,  to  the  learned 
professor's  typical  example  of  slip- 
shod indifference !  Only  this,  that 
it  was  very  ill-chosen,  and  that  ths 
professor  is  evidently  more  at  h<Mne 
on  the  dimy  peaks  of  a  transcen- 
dental philosophy  than  in  the  r^^on 
of  domestic  economy. 

The  real  truth  is  that,  in  these 
advanced  days,acontrast  might  well 
be  drawn  between  the  care  and  seose 
of  personal  responsibihty  people 
manifest  in  getting  their  clothes 
washed  and  the  easy-going  conS- 
dence  and  careless  irrespondbihly 
with  which  they  send  their  children 
to  be  educated.  One  reaaon  for  the 
difference  is  that  they  pay  directly 
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for  the  fonner,  qnd  only  indirectly, 
and  in  a  manner  they  can  not  con- 
trol, for  the  latter.  In  the  former 
case  they  vant  to  get  value  tor 
the  money  they  pay  out;  in  the 
latter  case  if  they  don't  get  value 
they  can  not  do  anything  about 
it;  the  whole  thing  has  passed  be- 
yond their  control,  and  is  largely 
inthe  handsof  ward  politicians.  So 
the  children  go  to  school  and  come 
liome;  and  the  average  parent  hard- 
ly asks  what  they  have  learned  or 
'whether  they  have  learned  anything. 
It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Adam 
Smith  that "  the  proper  performance 
of  every  service  seems  to  require  that 
its  pay  or  recompense  should  be  as 
exactly  as  possible  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  service."  That  is 
the  case  with  the  washing  of  clothes, 
but  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  parents  who 
pay  the  money  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  article  they 
^t  in  return  ;  and  superintendents 
and  trustees  are  only  able  to  a  very 
imperfect  degree  to  proportion  com- 
pensation to  the  amount  of  useful 
vrork  done.  Upon  the  whole  the 
"  washerwoman  "  system  has  its  good 
points;  and,  disagreeing  with  Prof. 
Davidson,  we  should  be  very  glad  if 
it  could  be  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  business  of  education. 

TBS  DBPABTMEST  BTOSB. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  regards  as  in- 
adequate the  recent  explanation  giv- 
en m  these  columns  of  the  origin  of 
the  department  store.  Instc^  of 
attributing  it  to  the  economies  it 
effects  as  a  piece  of  laborsaving 
machinery,  which  has  come  into  ex- 
istence under  the  operation  of  tfae 
law  of  evolution,  be  ascribes  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  heavy  municipal 
taxation  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  In  proof,  be  cites  the  fail- 
ure of  the  department  store,  or  rath- 
er the  country  store,  in  new  com- 


munities to  prevent  the  growth  of 
the  specialist.  He  cites  also  the  city 
of  Chicago,  saying  that  "here  we 
find  the  highest  rate  of  taxation  of  ' 
all  the  principal  cities  of  America," 
and  the  highest  development  of  the 
department  store. 

That  heavy  taxation,  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  match  and 
whisky  industries  during  the  civil 
war,  tends  to  concentrate  business 
in  a  few  hands  with  large  capital 
we  would  not  deny.  Nor  would  we 
deny  that  such  concentration  b  ab- 
normal and  injurious.  But  while 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  further 
municipal  taxation  in  this  country 
has  become  very  heavy  and  ought  to 
be  materially  reduced  instead  of  in- 
creased, as  the  tendency  is,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment, we  are  not  convinced  that 
it  has  become  great  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  department  store.  Were 
that  the  case,  the  department  store 
would  not  be  the  only  form  that  the 
concentration  of  capital  would  aa- 
Bume.  Other  industries,  subjected 
to  the  same  influence,  would  also  be- 
come consolidated.  But,  as  yet,  we 
have  heard  of  no  complaint  of  this 
kind.  What  convinces  us  that  this 
view  is  correct  is  the  fact  that  the 
rale  of  taxation  in  Chicago,  where 
the  movement  against  the  depart- 
ment store  has  assumed  the  greatest 
proportions,  is  not  higher  than  in 
many  other  cities  where  there  is  no 
serious  complaint  against  this  form 
of  industrial  development.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  Abstract  of  the  Eleventh 
Census  and  to  the  World  Almanac 
will  show  that  the  rate  of  taxation 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  else- 
where is  higher  than  in  Chicago. 

The  failure  of  the  so-called  de- 
partment store  in  new  and  growing 
communities  to  prevent  dififerentia- 
tion  and  segregation  is  not  difficult 
to  cxplaia.    lu    such   communities 
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tlie  retail  trade  u  not.  as  a  rule,  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  commanding 
ability  and  enterprise,  alert  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  extend  their 
burinew.  If  they  do  posseas  these 
qnalitiea,  they  either  go  into  some 
other  buainess  or  more  to  a  larger 
town.  The  consequeoce  is,  that  in 
the  smaller  towns  the  business  ot 
the  general  merchant  does  not  grow 
beyond  his  limited  capacity.  If  it 
does,  there  are  differentiation  and  s«^ 
regation.  Uen  more  capable  in  cer- 
tain lines  set  up  drag  stores,  gro- 
cery stores,  hardware  stores,  etc. 
But  when  there  is  a  large  coacen- 
tration  of  population,  making  b  con- 
centration of  trade  so  profitable  as 
to  attract  men  of  the  highest  ability, 
then  the  deportment  store  proper  is 


certain  to  make  its  appearance.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreom, 
that  such  a  store,  like  any  valn^>l« 
labor-saving  appliance  effecting  im- 
portant ectmomiea,  has  to  be  discor- 
ered  by  some  superior  mind.  Only 
within  recent  yean  has  any  one 
thought  it  possible  to  unite  delibei^ 
ately  under  one  management  a  larjie 
number  of  forms  of  retail  bosinesa. 
But,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  article 
criticised,  there  appears  to  be  a  cer- 
tain limit  to  thk  phase  <rf  indostrial 
development,  thus  making  sapo^a- 
ous  the  elTortq  of  the  "  new  "  social 
reformentoeure  the''eviL"  Even 
if  it  were  due  to  heavy  taxation,  as 
our  correspondent  suggests,  the  rem- 
edy would  be  simply  a  reduction  in 
public  expenditures. 


JfcicutlfU  Siteiraterjc 

SPiXnAL  BOOKS. 

ThB  author  of  Bird-life*  will  not  be  offended  if  we  b^n  our  descrip- 
tion of  his  book  by  a  mention  of  the  illustrations,  for  he  has  himself  ex- 
pressed his  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Thompson's  remarkably  spirited  and 
accurate  portraits.  There  are  seventy-Qve  fall-page  plates  representing 
birds  described  in  the  text,  with  natural  surroundings  and  in  characteristic 
poses.  Twenty-flve  smaller  figures  are  scattered  through  the  preliminarr 
chapters.  Mr.  Chapman  begins  by  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  birds 
with  respect  to  the  other  clasaes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  different 
forms  of  the  chief  external  organs  in  different  birds  he  shows  to  be  adapted 
each  to  B  special  habit,  thus  affording  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  evo> 
lution.  He  represents  the  interest  of  man  in  birds  as  threefold— scientific, 
economic,  and  aesthetic — and  presents  definite  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
the  small  birds  in  destroying  insects  and  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  of  hawks 
and  owls  in  keeping  down  field  mice  and  other  vermin.  Some  of  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  coloration  of  birds  are  painted  out  in  another  chap- 
ter, and  the  migrating  and  nesting  habits  are  similarly  treated.  Coming 
to  the  subject  for  which  the  book  will  be  moat  in  request,  Mr.  Chapman 
insists  on  definite  obeervation  of  a  bird  as  the  first  requisite  to  its  identi- 
fication. Having  noted  down  the  form,  color,  and  markings  of  the  bird, 
and  such  added  facts  as  to  its  voice  and  actions  as  may  be  obtained,  the 
amateur  should  be  able,  by  means  of  the  author's  field  key  of  eight  pagee 
and  the  detailed  descriptionB  that  follow,  to  identify  the  specimen  without 
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difDciiltj.  The  descriptions  are  attractdTelj  written,  and  embrace  over  one 
]]andred  of  Uie  commoner  birds  of  eest«m  North  America.  "  There  are 
results  to  be  derived  from  the  stud;  of  birds,"  Ur.  Chapman  remarks,  "that 
add  to  our  pleasure  in  field  and  wood,  and  give  freflb  interest  to  walks  that 
before  were  eventless  ;  that  quicken  both  ear  and  eye,  making  us  hear  and 
see  where  before  we  were  deaf  ajid  blind.  ...  I  would  enter  a  special  plea," 
he  continues,  "  for  the  study  of  birds  in  the  schools ;  for  the  more  general 
introduction  of  ornithology  in  natural  hbtory  coursee.  Frogs  and  cray- 
fish serve  an  excellent  purpose,  but  we  may  not  enconater  either  of  them 
after  leaving  the  laboratory,  whereas  birds  not  only  offer  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  study  but  are  always  about  us,  and  even  a  slight  familiarity 
with  them  will  be  of  value  long  after  school  days  are  over." 

The  character  of  history  is  nndei^ing  a  most  gratifying  elevation. 
Formerly  its  chief  function  was  to  chronicle  battles,  assassinations,  and 
slaughters,  but  it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  depict  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  intellectual  progress  of  man,  to  which  wars  are  deplorable 
iuterruptions.  In  describing  that  movement  of  thought  whose  culmination 
is  the  greatest  intellectual  event  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Ur.  Clodd*  is 
writing  the  highest  kind  of  history.  No  theory  of  the  first  rank  has  ever 
sprung  complete  from  the  brain  of  one  man,  hence  it  ia  not  strange  that 
conceptions  leading  up  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  were  formed  in  the 
minds  of  philosophers  who  lived  in  the  intellectual  day  that  preceded  the 
dark  ages.  Following  Prof.  Burnet's  Early  Greek  Philosophy  in  his  sur- 
vey of  the  thought  of  this  time,  Ur.  Clodd  takes  the  belief  of  TbaJes  that 
each  thing  is  formed  by  a  change  from  something  pre-existent  as  the 
earliest  recorded  germ  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  and  points  out  develop- 
tnente  of  this  idea  in  the  writings  of  other  philosophers  down  to  Lucretius. 
After  Lucretius  came  the  period  denoted  by  our  author  as  the  Arrest  of 
Inquiry,  extending  from  a.  D.  SO  to  a.  D.  1600.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  Columbus,  Copernicus,  Vesalius,  Brahe,  and  Bruno  appeared  as 
forerunners  of  the  renascence  of  science.  From  1600  U>  about  1830  the 
work  contributing  most  conspicuously  to  scientific  progress  was  done  by 
Linneeus,  Buffon,  Cuvier.  and  lAmarck.  Buffon  taught  the  nonflxity  of 
species  and  lamarck  worked  out  a  general  theory  of  descent  At  and  after 
their  time  lived  two  or  three  men  who  are  remembered  not  for  any  con- 
structive work  that  they  did  in  science,  but  for  being  "  anticipators  of  Dar- 
win," because  they  stated,  without  proofs,  an  outline  of  the  evolutionary 
doctrine  earlier  than  1858. 

But  it  is  modern  evolution  in  which  Mr.  Clodd's  readers  will  be  most 
interested,  and  tie  does  well  to  devote  full  half  of  his  volume  to  the  work 
of  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Wallace,  and  their  exponent  Huxley.  Begin- 
ning with  Darwin,  Uie  author  tells  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  giving  the 
datM  when  his  notable  statements  as  to  organic  evolution  were  made  and 
describing  the  reception  that  they  met  with.  Each  of  the  others  is  treated 
in  a  similar  way,  and,  in  the  case  of  Spencer,  dates  are  given  which  prove 
that  he  had  formulated  the  general  doctrine  of  which  iWwinism  is  a  part 
before  the  views  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  were  made  public.    In  describing 
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the  work  of  these  men  aod  ifiviiig  a  genera!  view  of  their  relations  to  each 
other— both  intellectual  and  personal— Mr.  Clodd  has  performed  a  raluaUe 
Eerrice.  He  seems  to  be  soUcitoua — perhaps  more  so  than  becomes  ooe  of 
a  victorious  party— to  refer  to  tbe  obetaclei  that  theologians  hare  Tainly 
thrown  in  tbe  path  of  the  evolutionislB,  and  to  point  out  the  podtiTe  state- 
ments in  the  Bible  which  modem  Hiowledge  no  longer  permits  to  be  ac- 
cepted literally.  His  chapter  on  tbe  Arrest  of  Inquiry  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  effort  to  show  that  tbe  Christian  religion  was  "an  arrostiDg  foi«» 
in  man's  intellectual  development— the  chief  barrier  to  the  development 
of  Greek  ideas."  We  can  not  accept  this  view.  Christianity  ia  no  more 
the  cause  of  the  dark  ages  than  it  is  of  the  enligbtenmeot  that  has  fol- 
lowed them.  Both  are  stages  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  in  which  Chris- 
tianity has  de^nentted  and  has  achieved  a  new  birth  side  by  side  with 
science  and  philosophy  and  art.  He  takes  nnnecessary  pains  also  to  stale 
the  religious  views,  or  the  lack  of  them,  of  the  men  whose  work  he  de- 
scribes. This  will  seem  to  many  a  blemish  on  an  otherwise  instructive 
and  attractively  written  book.  Excellent  portraits  of  Darwin,  Wallace, 
Spencer,  and  Huxley  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


No  altempt  to  colve  fundunental  qnee- 
tioTU  !■  Indulged  bj  the  muthor  of  th[«  book.* 
His  effoTta  m  deroted  to  eipo«iag  the  ttllA- 
cicB  of  tlioM  who  become  ingulfed  in  bio- 
logies! tbeor;.  He  examinee  thdr  roethodi 
criticallj,  md  genenllj  dlsapproTei  of  them. 
There  ia  inner  oonfu^on  iti  the  sdeniM  of 
bioI<^  on  Bocoont  of  lU  form,  whieb  em- 
brkeet  numbers  of  independent  sjatema,  each 
with  a  core  of  facta.  There  ia  outer  con- 
fusion, because  of  its  aiublgaitj  of  terma. 
The  auucture  of  to-daj  is  tbe  function  of 
tomorrow.  The  favorite  inquiries — Are  ac- 
qiured  characters  iuberitod  f  or,  la  Tsriation 
purposive? — are  misleading.  Be  sakawbat 
quslitjr  b  not  inherited,  or  not  acqaired ;  or, 
God  anything  organic  not  purposive.  For 
the  discussion  he  defines  biok^  not  aa  an 
encjclopecdta  of  facts  about  oT^sniams,  but 
aa  Including  tbe  s^gteme  of  eiplanatJoo  of 
the  forms,  (unctions,  and  origins  of  antmala 
and  plants.  He  finds  twenq  good  theories 
of  the  development  of  tbe  individual,  not  an; 
one  better  or  wone  than  the  rest.  All  bio- 
ogical  ayatems  are  considered  as  involTlng 
three  postulatea— the  independence  of  qusli- 
ttes,  tbe  doctrine  of  agent*,  and  theories  of 
tbe  use  and  adaptiUon  of  structure.     Under 


*  Problems  of  Blologj.  Br  Gforge  Saude- 
mann.  H«w  Tork :  Tbe  Hscmlllsn  Companr. 
London :  Svsn,  SomieDacheln  &  Co.  Pp.  Sl>. 
Frfce,  ta. 


the  first  bead  ire  are  oonfronted  with  (be 
fact  that  groups  of  qualities  are  hiheriied 
together.  The  theories,  however,  ignore  «hal 
the;  call  the  correlation  of  quali  tiee  and  escape 
bj  means  of  tmninologj ;  two  qualities  in- 
variably combined  are  mie.  Bo,  in  regsrd  to 
the  oell  theory.  The  fact  that  evei^r  thing 
living  is  a  cell,  or  a  colony  of  cella,  is  usually 
so  stated  as  to  evade  the  probtem  of  the  in- 
dlviduaL  "  Functiooless  parts  "  and  "  latent 
qoalities  "  are  also  Uidogical  bewilderiBMit, 
and  "  a  mathematical,  chemical,  or  physio- 
logical formula  for  the  character  of  a  spedes 
Is  an  attractive  but  vain  dream."  Acc«nJiiig 
to  the  sectmd  postnlale,  tbe  qualities  of  the 
organism  are  related  to  one  another  through 
an  agoit  Tbia  may  be  "  a  material  vehicle 
of  hereditary  qualitiea,"  or  a  "  quaai-psyAieal 
principle."  The  epigenetic  theory  Bvoidabadi 
of  these  BnppaelUone,  and  Is  deemed  by  the 
author  the  cri^al  pcont  of  view.  He  gives 
an  outUne  of  the  theories  of  tbe  preforma- 
tionista,  or  "  biologists  of  bvpotbeBia  "  as  he 
terms  them — De  Tries,  Spencer,  WdsmaDO, 
Naegali,  and  Brooke — and  prononnoea  Mr. 
^teneer's.  In  two  respects,  tbe  most  seriovs 
and  credible  of  all  Yet  this  contains  a  self- 
contradiction  DD  the  point  of  identity  and 
fails  to  give  us  individuality.  The  third 
postulate  supports  the  adaptation  and  truu. 
formation  of  species  and  cruder  forms  for 
tbe   doctrine  of  design.     "  As   ridiculously 
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Inapt  for  science,  *e  that  grwa  growB  for 
cowB  to  feed  upon."  Theoriei  of  oi^anie 
erolatioD  aroee  from  mi  effort  to  combat  this 
philosophy.  Brerjtbing  organic  eiisU  bj 
reuon  of  its  eigniflcance  to  the  organism, 
bot  it  does  not  do  so  throngh  the  Darwinian 
<H'  other  ippanitus,  Aa  to  the  Itmggle  for 
eiiatence,  the  aatbor  jndgw  that  the  tIhw 
of  this  oooBict  is,  "as  regards  Natora,  qnite 
gratoitons,  and,  as  r^ards  sdence,  quite  ab- 
■tract."  Bioiogistt,  however,  do  not  mouop- 
oliie  the  conception  of  a  rtmggle.  "  Ideas 
ve  tepreeeoted  mobbing  round  the  trapdoor 
under  tlie  stage."  Hotires,  faculties,  tenden- 
ciea,  moremeDta,  sU  wreetle  together.  "  In 
&11  tbeee  cases  the  ttrnggU  \»  not  what  hap- 
peos,  or  wliat  we  see,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
smuggle.  We  have  lo  do  widi  a  bypotliet- 
ica]  process  which  we  do  not  obserre,  and 
the  nature  of  onr  judgment  is  that  we  mU- 
take  ideal  abstraction  tor  phTsiclogical  anal- 
ysis. The  concloding  chapter  U  upon  the 
unit;  of  the  organism.  The  beginning  aod 
end  of  our  labor  is  to  find  an  expression  tor 
character.  What  ie  it,  as  distinguuhed  from 
the  characteristics  f  No  anewer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  suggested,  except  by  the  biolo^cal 
theories  which  have  bean  dissected.  Tbe 
author  did  not  aim  (0  construct,  but  to  show 
what  errors  are  developed  through  the  needs 
of  speculative  sistems.  Tlie  book  is  thus 
mainly  an  addition  to  the  Toluminoos  litera- 
ture of  biology,  and  it  serves  well  as  a  cor- 
rective to  an  orerdofle  of  theoretical  abstrac- 

A  pamphlet  of  about  sixty  pages,  present- 
ing a  new  hypothesis  ooncemiog  tbe  struc- 
ture and  rotation  of  tbe  eirtb,  modestly  pub- 
lished by  Carl  Frtihtrr  LaefftOuili  von  Cot- 
bvrg  at  Munich  in  less,  has  psased  throufth 
a  second  edition,  and  now  appears  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged  as  the  eipoeition  of  an 
elaborate  theory.*  The  theoiy  is  that  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  through  the  natural  dif- 
ference in  the  action  of  the  sun's  attraction 
and  centrifugal  motion  upon  the  two  parts, 
has  a  motion  of  its  own,  different  from 
(hat  of  the  Suid  nucleus  beneMfa  it,  causing 
it  to  slip  over  it  to  a  greater  or  less  ei- 

■  DleDrehnngenderBrdknutclngeolo^acheii 
ZdtttDmni  (BaroluUans  of  lb*  Bartb's  Crust  in 
QflOlOElca]  Ages).  A  new  eealo0(ta-anninon)lcal 
tbeny.  By  Carl  Frelberr  Loeffclhoiz  tod  CoI- 
bOK-    Uoulch  :  J.  A.  FinaterKu'i  Succeuon. 


teot,  and  giving  rite  to  a  variety  of  phenom- 
ena which  have  been  observed,  but  not 
hitherto  siplained.  In  this  way  tbe  au- 
tbw  woold  account  for  tbe  shiftinga  of  the 
pole  which  geoloffiala  have  had  to  suppose ; 
for  the  changes  of  climate  of  which  evidence 
is  given  by  the  fossils,  particularly  by  the 
subtroidcal  fossils  In  the  arctic  regions,  and 
— probably — for  the  natations  In  latitude 
which  are  now  under  hivcetigatioD.  He  as- 
sumes that  it  is  a  itroDg  evidence  in  favor 
of  his  theory  that  it  contradicte  no  natural 
laws  or  phenomena  so  far  estsbKsbed,  but  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  most  geological 
and  biological  and  many  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

Although  the  author  states  that  this 
work  *  most  not  be  conudered  as  a  petrol- 
ogy, ha  devotee  nearly  half  of  it  to  describ- 
ing the  several  varletiee  of  tgueous,  aqueous, 
nolian,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  tolling  how 
tbey  occur,  and  what  are  their  constituents. 
Both  the  maorosoopic  and  microscopic  struc- 
tnre  of  these  rocks  ara  ahown  In  photoen- 
gravings from  spBcimens,  and  thdr  chemical 
oonstiration  appears  in  the  results  of  many 
analyse«i.  The  especial  purpose  of  the 
work  is  to  set  forth  the  procesaea  and  re- 
sults of  the  natural  decomposition  of  rocks 
eiposed  to  the  atmosphere.  After  describ- 
ing tbe  chemical  aotiun  of  water  and  the  air, 
the  mechanical  action  of  water  and  ice,  and 
the  effects  produced  by  plants  and  animals. 
Prof.  Merrill  proceeds  to  discuss  the  westb- 
ering  of  typical  rocks  in  special  cases — for 
instance,  a  granite  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, syenite  in  Arkanias,  diabase  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Teuezuela,  basalt  in  Bohemia 
and  France,  diorite  in  Virginia,  eto.  Va- 
rious physical  conditions  that  affect  tbe 
wealbeTing  process  are  neit  discussed,  such 
as  posi^on,  exposnre,  surface  contours, 
structure  of  rock  marsee,  etc.,  and  there  is 
also  a  chapter  on  the  rate  of  weathering  as 
influenced  by  such  conditions  and  by  climate, 
topography,  etc.  The  remaining  hundred 
pages  ot  the  work  are  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  regolith  or  body  of  soils  that 
manties  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  The 
author  p<nnlB  out  the  various  kinds  of  de- 

*  A  Treatise  on  Bocks,  Bock- Weathering,  and 
Soils.  By  George  P.  Herrill,  Mew  York  :  The 
UBcmUtsn  Co.    tf-  HI,  8va.    Price,  $4. 
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podta  of  QDcoDsoUdiled  niBterial  tint  nuke 
ap  the  rq^litb,  ind  tells  Bomethhig  of  their 
ehemic*!,  miDeral,  phjatctl,  and  other  char- 
tetorUtiM.  The  loltime  cooUin*  *  total  of 
tveDty-Bre  plates  and  forty-two  amaller  llg- 
nrea,  and  the  mechanical  exacntloD  of  both 
iltuatratioiis  and  letterprCM  it  eiMllcDt. 

The  aecret  of  Darwm'a  atrangth,  acoord- 
iag  to  Prof.  PoMim,'  Isj  in  the  perfect  bal- 
anoe  between  hia  power*  of  imaginatioa  and 
tboee  of  accurate  obaerratioo.  Hia  lieredi- 
tary  eodowmait  nnquntloiiablT  fitted  biro  l« 
beoKDe  a  typical  a  eienCiflc  disooreier,  wbetfaer 
or  not  this  nioe  adjuatmeot  of  the  creatiTe 
sod  enseal  faculties  woold  have  produced 
equally  well  a  poet  or  a  hiatoriao,  aa  it  ia 
claimed  here.  It  is  a  noteworthy  example, 
howerer,  of  the  Immeaanrable  alimalalion  of 
tfaoaghl  that  both  Darwin  and  Wallace  ahoold 
•scribe  to  a  reading  of  Ualtbug'a  Ktaay  <mi 
Populatioa  tba  diMOietj  of  the  principle  of 
natural  Mlection.  Wallace  otHutmcted  al- 
moat  the  wbole  of  the  theory  in  two  boors, 
and  in  three  erenings  flnisbed  bis  paper  oa 
the  aubjed  Darwin  deToted  foar  years  of 
Btudy  to  the  hypothesis  before  writing  It  out 
fully,  two  years  more  to  the  colkclkia  of 
further  data  and  enlargement,  and  after 
fourteen  years  of  deliberation  gave  the  the- 
ory to  the  public  in  the  Origin  of  SpMdes. 
The  elTeL-t  of  this  doctrine  npMi  Lyell,  Gray, 
Hooker,  and  other  acienUflc  men,  the  mison- 
deratanding  and  opposition  It  incurred,  the 
position  of  Huxley  in  regard  (o  It,  and  bis 
noble  championsbip  of  the  fundamental  (rath 
of  evolution,  are  topics  of  espedal  interest 
dlacuBHed  by  the  author.  Biiet  Moouots  of 
other  works  of  Darwin,  some  letters  not  bere- 
lofore  published,  and  an  index  are  abo  in- 
cluded In  the  Tolume,  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  was  first  given  during  ISM  and  1S96 
in  the  form  ot  lectures  in  Oxford  UniTeratCy 
Huaeum. 

A  moat  Tsluable  and  scholarly  contribo. 
tion  to  Egyptology  is  Rd^ion  of  the  Aneitnt 
Bgyptiant,  by  Alfrtd  WUdmumi.  Written 
by  a  professor  in  the  Unirersf^  of  Boon, 
the  subject  is  bandied  with  Oerman  tbor- 
oughness  and  accuracy.  He  does  not  theo- 
rize 00  the  religion,  mabitalning  that  to  be 


•  Cbarta  Darwin  and  lh<  Tlieon  (^  Katoral 
lection  Bj  Edward  B.PoalK«.PIt.  a.  New 
irk;  TbeHumUluiCo.    Fp.SM.    Price. S1.S3. 


frtiitlena  tn  miT  present  Kmited  state  af 
knowledge  of  tbe  subject;  he  inteatigata 
the  data  foirad  in  tbe  records  and  inser^- 
tioDS  ooooeniing  tbe  beliefs  of  s  peop4a 
whoee  whole  life  was  dominated  b;  rdigiaB. 
The  writer's  abn  "  b  a  modeat  one ;  sToid- 
hg  any  attempt  to  interpret  or  to  eyat^ 
atlze,  he  has  endwTored  to  set  before  the 
reader  tbe  principal  deities,  mytbe,  refi- 
gioaa  ideas,  and  doctrines  as  they  are  (o  be 
found  in  the  texts,  mora  especially  dweUi^ 
CO  such  as  have  important  bearings  od  tbs 
history  of  nli^on."     The  wcnhip  of  tbe 


Egyptian  ritusl,  tbe  sun  god  Ba  ii 
at  some  length,  together  with  tbe  aobr 
myths,  and  the  subordinate  ddtiea  eoMring 
into  tbem.  There  are  diapteis  deToted  to 
tbe  other  ddtks,  both  domeatic  end  of  for- 
eign origin,  the  wonhip  of  ■nim.i^  aod 
plants,  Odria  and  Us  <s]<i%  and  the  Dorian 
doctrine  of  Immortali^,  ma^  sorcery,  and 
amuleta.  Tbe  anthar  baa  admirably  sbi>- 
oeeded  in  getting  order  oat  of  the  oomplica- 
tiona  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  in  which  the 
many  deities  of  the  numerooa  prorinees  en- 
tered, each  prorinoe  claiming  superiority  for 
its  own  daty.  Many  passagea  bare  been 
translated  from  tbe  Book  of  the  Dead,  hymm 
and  s^xilidiral  texts,  and  numerous  illnstn- 
tlona  from  the  DMonments  accompany  them.* 


Tbe  author  of  I  Diseredati  f  belierea  thit 
outer  material  inflneooea,  instead  of  being 
tbe  sin^e  predominant  factor  In  social  phe- 
nomena, as  is  oommctily  beliered,  sf«  only 
one  ot  sereral  oonccmltsnt  dements  of  which 
the  social  fact  is  tbe  reanhant.  He  seeks  to 
present  in  thcdr  exact  pn^Mxtkios  tbe  ira- 
portsnce  of  the  material  element  in  eocial 
deTelopmei)t,and  the  influence  exercised  by  it 
npco  the  inatitn&m  of  property.  Tbe  enw 
pointed  out  is  BU[^)osed  to  be  accompanied 
by  gnre  oonsequeoces  in  legialatirai  and 
practical  life.  In  the  former,  dric  capital- 
Ism  has  been  created,  and  the  doctrine  hu 
been  bieulcated  that  the  state  should  proride 
for  everything,  depriving  the  individual  of 
his  ioiiiatiTe  and  responsibility.  Tbs  b- 
stitudon  of  wages  is   condemned  a«  dtsor- 


of  tha  work  la  Im- 
Bona,  New  Tmk.  lOR. 
Ino  DliictI  iTbe  DlsiiibHlMd 
and  their  BI|ht*).  Br  I^etro  PelkgiluL    Bchids 
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gauldnit  to  the  family,  demoraliiing  to  the 
igrorkmut,  tnd  maklbK  hlfl  futnro  onctrtAlD ; 
and  bj  the  inotitDtioD  of  recta  uid  the  sys- 
1«iD  of  da;'B  work,  the  peuaot  ii  made  aa 
praletary,  ■«  (qtanite  from  hii  funUj,  and 
as  datitula  of  ■  morrow  n  the  workman  in 
the  shop.  ThiiB  pushed  out  of  society,  such 
indiTiduali  demand  a  new  social  order.  So- 
ciety diamajed  contriTe*  lave  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  workmen  for  raiief,  and  thus 
assists  in  estaUlshlng  the  ooUeotirism  which 
the  sodaliaU  iavok&  Socialism  i«  conse- 
quently an  evolution  or  d^eneraUrai  of  cxfti- 
talism.  This  erolution  is  ri^t  if  It  con- 
forms iUeU  to  the  laws  of  being,  wrong  if  it 
does  not  lake  aooount  of  them.  The  au- 
thor'a  purpoee  i*  to  show  bow  (lie  neceasary, 
evident,  and  near  evolution  of  capitalism 
may  take  just  forma,  whioh,  not  depriving 
any,  will  give  their  rigbW  l«  oil,  portioularly 
to  the  disinheilted ;  creating  a  new  judicial 
and  social  order  upon  the  existing  physical 
order,  bat  unkjtown  to  it 

The  New  York  Btale  Library  has  just 
ienied  its  Mventb  armual  CompmrtOivt  Sum- 
mary and  Index  of  Statt  Lt^uiatitm,  cryei- 
ing  the  laws  passed  in  1896.  Each  act  is 
briefly  described  or  summariEcd  and  classi- 
fied nnder  its  proper  subject  head,  with  a 
fall  alphabetie  ludei  to  the  entriea.  Perhaps 
the  moat  important  legislaUon  of  the  year 
was  that  enaeled  by  the  people  directly 
through  their  vote*  upon 
Btitutional  amendments  submitted 
The  balletin  records 
feated  as  well  as  those  adopted,  a  special 
table  arranged  by  States  l>eing  inserted  for 
convenient  reference.  It  is  of 
note  that  of  Bfty-seveo  separate  conslitU' 
tional  amendmeDts  vol«d  ODonly  twenty-four 
were  adopted.  It  is  proposed  tiiat  the 
mghth  bulletin  shall  coDsolidate  into  a  single 
series  with  the  legialatioo  of  1S9T  the  sum- 
maries for  the  preceding  seven  years. 

A  Bitlory  o/AncieiU  Orttk  LiltralmTe, 
by  Oilbtrt  Marrag  (New  Tork :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1897,  $1.50),  forms  the  Initial 
volume  of  the  Literatures  of  the  World  Sc- 
ries. Edited  b*  Edmund  Oowe,  wlio  wrltee 
the  general  Introduction,  the  aim  of  the 
series  is  to  present "  a  succeaeion  of  attract- 
ive volumes,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
literature  in  a  ungle  country,"  not  frwn  the 


point  of  view  of  the  speoalist  treating  cer- 
tain ^tocbs,  bnt  giving  a  survey  of  the 
general  evotatiOD  of  thought  expressed  in 
artistic  form,  the  object  being  primarily  to 
give  a  biography  of  the  Intellectaal  life  of  a 
race,  "an  effort  will  be  made  to  recall  the 
history  of  Litaratuie  from  the  company  of 
eciences  which  have  somewhat  unduly  borne 
her  down — from  philology  in  partiouiaT, 
and  from  political  history.  -  .  .  Literature 
will  be  inteipreled  as  the  moat  perfect  utteN 
anoe  of  the  rfpest  thought  by  the  finest 
minds,  and  to  Uie  clossica  of  each  country 
rather  than  to  Its  od^tiea,  and  rather  than 
to  its  obsolete  features,  will  particular  atten- 
tion be  directed."  Homer  stands,  then,  at 
the  head  of  Greek  literature,  as  being  the 
oldest  cissmc  extant  in  the  language.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  historiana,  and  the 
drama,  of  ooUm,  Is  extenrively  treated,  aa 
are  also  the  smg-writera,  whereas  leas  space 
is  accorded  to  philosophic  and  political  writ- 
ings. The  author  has  In  every  case  endeav- 
ored (o  get  at  the  personality  of  the  Greek 
writers  and  to  let  down  thetr  work  aa  the 
result  of  the  strenuoui  life  of  the  people. 
The  chapter  dO  the  later  literature,  Alexan- 
drian and  aoman,  showing  the  rich  fruitage 
of  its  declining  yean,  hi  poetry  up  to  the 
siilh  centaiy  i.  ».,  and  In  pcMe  to  the  fall 
of  Byzantium,  proves  that  Oreek  literature 
by  no  meaQi  died  with  the  loss  of  Greek  in- 
dependenoe,  al  is  oommonly  assumed. 

Dr.  ffmiyt  A,  WUIianu  has  prepared  a 
revised  and  anloi^jed  edition  of  hla  Tipitt 
sikI  Br/trmeii  Jm  AmtrUan  Sidory.  The 
topics  begin  with  (he  prehistoric  period  and 
come  down  tc  the  election  of  1898.  EotA 
has  one  or  tnore  reteraioes  to  stsndard  works 
or  to  leading  magattoea,  and  lists  of  ques- 
tions are  Inserted  from  time  (o  lime.  In 
choosing  his  references  the  author  has  reo- 
ogniied  the  reoent  demand  that  studenta  ti 
hiBto[7aha]lgo"backtotheioarcea."  (Bar- 
deen,$l.) 

In  a  pamphlet  gn  Tk4  futrgy  of  Hmng 
Prolcplatm,  fnt.  (hear  Loew,  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  Japan,  assks  to  define  (hat 
elusive  myslsry,  the  toonw  of  vital  activity. 
Starting  frain  the  obMmtlDn  that  the 
chenucal  pro))ert]eB  of  dead  and  Uvhig  cells 
are  totally  dWertnt,  and  (hat  oertahi  tab- 
stances,  toxit  to  living  pntoplasn,  hav«  no 
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effect  trhaterer  on  comnkon  proteids,  he  hu 
made  a  atudj  of  the  formalioii  of  albamiii  Id 
plant  eelU,  and  fioda  there  ia  a  Ubtle  or  aclae 
aJbumln  In  liring  matter  cbemicallj  unlike 
the  ordinary  ilbiuiiiD  stored  in  Mods  and 
eggB.  Thja  exitis  tB  a  neerre  materiaJ  in 
planta  aod  ondergoea  cbonical  change  bj 
the  tame  inflaenca  caaaing  death  to  proto- 
plaam.  By  iDaD7  eiperlmctits  It  ii  shown 
that  the  cbemieal  actiri^  of  cells  ia  akin  ut 
the  phenomena  of  cacaljaia.  The  oonclo- 
aion  ia  reached  that  there  ia 


of  atoma,  or  pecnliar  mode  of  motioo.  exi(^ 
log  in  labile  proteids  which  is  the  Boore«  of 
vitid  aeHnlg  ;  thia  beioK  In  ha  tnm  "  bat  cae 
of  the  Tidaaitadea  of  a<dare)i«fg7."  (Keegu 
Paul,  Trench,  Truboer  4  C<k,  Leaidan.) 

The  Bniean  of  Kangatkn  of  the  United 
States  Nbtj  DeparODent  haa  laaned  ■  ciivt 
of  tweWe  adored  [data  abowing  a  Clmmifi- 
eatiOK  of  CUiftdt  far  At  WttAer  Ohtntn 
oftht  Hyirogrsfiat  qffiet.  It  ta  for  nle  at 
40oail8. 
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I^tragments  tft  Jlcience. 


Aft«r  the  English  (ptrrowa  bad  qtUM  «k- 
terminated  the  Toradoiu  meunring  worms 
that  uied  to  mike  our  ciC;  trees  naked,  the 
uneatable  tussock  moths  took  adrantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  Siied  the  tre«t  for  a  few 
yeart  with  tlieir  uneatable  larvm.  Now  the 
tuBSock  moths  hare  nearly  disappeared,  and 
A  Study  in  Insect  Faraaitism,  by  L.  O.  How. 
ard,euto3iologiatot  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, tells  na  bow  it  cams  about  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  procees  of  Nature  that 
as  soon  m  an;  liTiog  thing  becomes  nnmer- 
oua  parasites  find  it,  and  shortly  reduce  It  to 
Its  nonnal  proportions  or  Inlow.  These  In 
turn  are  sabject  to  ceoondai?  paraeilee  which 
keep  tbem  in  cbnck.  Thus  twoityone  para- 
■ites  haTe  been  found  upon  the  tussock  moth, 
with  fifteen  hyperparaeites.  While,  after 
bavii^  passed  Its  culniiDation  in  the  farther 
Kaslern  dttes,  the  proportion  of  tussock 
moths  has  been  aboat  the  same,  it  took  a 
rai^d  and  enormous  iucreaae  In  Washington 
in  1S9S.  But  the  parasites  appeared  in  force 
with  the  third  generatioD  of  that  year ;  and 
when  in  September  several  species  of  trees 
had  been  cleared  of  leaves  and  others  badly 
injured,  "it  was  an  exception  to  find  a 
healthy  caterpillar  which  one  of  them  was 
not  engaged  in  stinging,"  There  was  a 
moderately  abundant  hatching  of  caterpil- 
lars in  IBSfl,  but  the  parasites  were  ready  for 
tbem,  and  the  first  generation  was  practically 
eiterminated  by  them.  In  the  later  months 
of  1SO0  the  hyperparasites  took  their  turn, 
and  ^e  tussorh-moth  caterpillars  were  not 
■D  hard  to  find,  but  were  still  rare.  Even 
where  parasites  do  not  step  in  to  keep  down 
increase,  the  eicessive  multiplication  ot  ani- 
mal pests  is  at  length  ioerttably  checked  by 
(Usease.  Thus  the  chinch  bug  has  no  para- 
sites, "  but  wfieo  it  Increases  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  may  be  called  Nature's  law, 
for  wont  of  a  belter  term,  bacterial  and  fun- 
gous diseases  speedily  carry  it  off." 

OUccts  sf  NiIUhI  F*rwtry.— The  policy 
and  aims  of  tiicee  who  are  feekiag  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  national 


foreat  policy  have  been  misunderstood  and 
mtsrepresented  1  and  the  misapprehension 
has  been  strengthened  by  some  glaring  de- 
fects in  some  of  the  forest  laws,  which  the 
friends  of  forestry  do  not  approve  and  deure 
to  bare  remedied.  It  Is  not  by  tlieir  work, 
hot  contrary  to  Ih^  intentions,  that  these 
laws  eml)ody  no  prorisions  by  which  citizens 
can  obtabi  wood  from  the  public  domain  by 
pnrdiase,  and  that  timbe^8lealiog  Sourishes 
under  thnr  operation.  The  laws  which  they 
propose  are  deelgoed  to  remedy  these  evils. 
Reeervatloii  is  the  first  purpose  scagfat  in 
them,  r^ulatiim  of  the  use  of  the  timber  the 
second ;  perpetuation  of  a  vali'able  resource 
tor  coming  generations  the  object.  The  pro- 
gramme of  those  urging  these  laws,  as  de- 
fined by  Hr.  B.  F.  Femow,  chairman  of  the 
American  Forestry  Assodation,  is  to  with- 
draw from  sale  or  entry  all  lands  not  fit  or 
needed  for  agriculture  and  to  constitute  as 
objects  of  spedal  care  by  the  Govemment 
the  lands  at  the  head  waters  of  streams  and 
on  mountain  slopes  in  general ;  to  permit 
prospecting,  mining,  and  other  operations 
under  sucb  regulations  as  will  prevent  un- 
necessary waste,  and  to  cat  and  sell  the  tim- 
ber under  such  methods  as  will  sccnre  per- 
petuation and  renewal  of  the  forest  growth ; 
to  provide  for  protection  against  fire,  theft, 
and  unlawful  occupancy;  to  respect  all  eii:it- 
iDg  vested  rights  and  arrange  an  exchange, 
if  necessary,  for  private  lands  included  in 
reservations ;  and,  finally,  to  restore  to  the 
public  domain  tor  entry  all  lands  that  are 
found  in  the  reservations  fit  for  agriculture. 
The  interests  of  the  miner,  the  lumberman, 
the  settler,  and  every  dtizen  in  the  present 
and  the  future  are  regarded  in  the  policy  thej 
advocate;  the  free  herding  of  sheep,  by 
which  forCBt  tracts  are  destroyed  and  ren- 
dered unfit  for  renewal,  being  the  only  indus- 
try not  considered.  "  Just  like  the  proverbial 
incompatibility  of  the  goat  and  the  garden, 
the  growing  of  wool  and  wood  on  the  same 
ground  is  incompatible." 

Sewage  ParllcatlM  \j  Flit* ring.— fil- 
tration through  the  soil  is  regarded  by  H. 
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Tlooej,  of  the  Fraich  School  of  Agricnltura,  1 
u  bygieninllj  tnd  Monomlc&Uf  the  meet 
perfect  The  «(Nrk  to  d<Mie  tbroogh  tbe  nllric 
oiidatian  of  nltnmi  orguUms  effected,  in- 
dependent of  T^eletion,  by  B]>edal  microb«a 
«MtkiiMd  Id  the  vA.  The  nitntcs  thai 
fanned,  eombined  with  the  veiy  eohible 
bwee  oontahied  in  the  euth,  are  taken  op  •■ 
foodi  by  plants  or  carried  ol  hi  dnlnage 
waten.  The  parlffing  qnallt;  of  tbe  soil  ia 
not  aogmentad  bj  the  production  of  cttuft 
npoQ  IL  The  aUIceooa  aewer  bedi  ot  Oeun«- 
TilUera,  ne«r  Parii,  dog  up  and  ridg«d,  with- 
out cropa,  are  capable  of  abeorbing  and  puri- 
fying 1,100,000  cable  metrae  of  eeirage  per 
hectare  (about  two  acre*  and  ■  halQ  a  jear. 
Agriculture  i«  r^arded  ai  ot  great  impor- 
tance b  the  eoonomy  ot  aewer  beda,  bat  not 
■0  much  on  acooont  of  tt*  r«Utiau  to  pofifl- 
catlon  as  to  Ura  qnanti^  of  water  wbtch  tbe 
grtrand  can  reodre.  The  demandi  which  tbe 
moat  thirity  cropa  can  make  upon  the  water 
c<mBtituente  of  Mwtige  aie,  bowerei,  limited ; 
and  the;  abcorbool]' a  fraction  of  the  amount 
poured  nprai  the  bedi.  M.  Tboer'i  obeerr*- 
tiona  in  the  Agricultural  Park  of  Aauiiree  in- 
dirmte  that  foi«at  land  ia  capable  of  aaefullj 
purifjing  at  leait  aa  much  water  aa  the 
Diitaral  meadow ;  and  it  nmlts  from  all  tbe 
eiperimCDta  that,  for  •  like  «A  and  eqoal 
rolumea  ot  sewage,  a  amaUer  anrface  of 
meadow  or  forest  ia  required  than,  tor  In- 
■tance,  of  kitehcD-garden  cropa.  SiUceoni 
lotii  and  MDda  free  from  marl  appear  lo  hare 
tbe  faigheit  purifjing  qaalitiea.  1 
formationa,  marli,  claTS,  etc.,  are  inferiM  In 
these  propertlee.  Tbe  longer  a  eidl  haa  been 
ponQiag  eewer  water,  the  fitter  11 
for  oontlnning  the  work ;  for  paritjing  irri- 
gation  multipliee  tbe  ooloDlee  of  Ddneraliilng 
ferments  In  tbe  soU.  ComparadTe  aiamina- 
tioD  of  land  in  which  tbe  operation  had  be«n 
gi^g  on  fnHn  (en  to  twent;  jeai*  and  of 
ami  ^at  WM  virgin  to  the  proceaa,  (bowed 
that  DO  DitiogeD  had  accumulated  in  tbe 
earth  in  conaeqaraice  of  sewage  irrigation. 
The  smaller  part  of  the  mineraliied  matter 
passes  into  the  crops,  while  the  larger  part 
is  waabed  awaj. 

Cr«l«<  >■'  II*C*  ■■  Vu.— Tbe  utility  of 
bicjclea  in  military  art  havbig  been  demoo- 
strated,  men  of  war  are  now  studying  the 
means  of  contending  against  them  and  their 


riders.  The  mere  orerthrow  of  the  imtn- 
ment  doee  not  ooDTey  any  great  adTuntag^ 
for  tlie  man  is  there,  and  poacibl;  eiill  gtuA 
ing,  armed,  and  ready  to  Ggbt.  Doga  ban 
led  to  be  the  moat  effective  a^eia 
in  this  contentioa,  and  the  luf^  Daniab  dig 
baa  been  sdected  as  tbe  animal  most  tL. 
About  a  tboBsand  doga  are  said  to  be  under 
training  in  Berlin  for  this  sort  of  wufiit. 
They  are  tangfat  to  distingoish  the  nnifntaa 
ol  triendi — German,  Anatrian,  and  Italiaa — 
from  tlwae  of  tbe  enemy — Preach  and  Roi- 
aian— and  attwdt  the  Utter,  tbe  le^  of  Oe 
sham  "hostile"  soldien  being  wdl  [>o- 
tected,  of  coorae,  l>y  stoat  bnaldna.  As  al 
the  anniea  will  Iutb  cycle  troopa,  (bey  wiO 
all  biTe  to  have  thtir  trained  wmr  do^; 
aod  thai,  when  the  attack  has  ciaiiiiiesced. 
La  JIabm  alyly  intimatea,  and  tbe  <IogE  get 
mixed  with  the  cyclists,  they  will  leave  the 
soldiers  and  go  to  Gating  one  another. 

DrdnaUt  lltfHig — A  meeting  of  Ae 
Mancheater  Qeological  Society  is  reported  a 
Indostries  and  Iron,  At  which  ■  new  hy- 
draulic ^>parataa  for  breaking  down  coal 
in  mines  was  discuased.  Mr.  James  Tooge, 
wbo  deaeribed  tbe  ^iparatos,  called  atteo- 
tioo  to  (he  great  dai^er  attending  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  Uasting  in  coal  mioea,  am) 
aaid  that  the  namenwe  aerioos  acctdecta 
from  this  cause  had  led  the  iuteuton  to  look 
for  a  safer  proceaa  of  tnneming  the  coal. 
The  new  ^^Mratus  eooaitlB  of  a  hydraalie 
cartridge,  eighteen  indiee  in  l«agth  and  three 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  thirty  pounds, 
and  a  small  but  powerful  hand  pump  fitted 
with  a  pressure  gauge  wwgfaing  about 
twen^  pounds.  The  mode  vX  using  it  is  as 
fallows:  The  coal  ia  holed  underneath  tbe 
usual  depth,  and  a  hole  drilled  near  Aa  rod 
to  about  tbe  same  d^tb  aa  tbe  boUug,  in  tbe 
same  way  as  for  blaating.  After  tbid  the 
cartridge  is  placed  in  tbe  bote  utd  poshed 
to  tbe  back.  No  "stem^ng"  Is  reqidted. 
Tbe  pomp  is  coopled  to  the  cartridge  Ibe 
suction  pipe  placed  in  a  small  bottle  <d  wa- 
ter, and  work  oommenoes.  Very  moo  tbe 
gauge  b^his  to  show  (he  rising  preaanre — 
half  a  loo,  a  (at,  a  tim  and  a  half,  two  tooa 
to  the  square  inch.  During  this  time  a 
cracking  soDud  is  beard,  indicating  the  shear, 
ing  off  of  the  ooalM  (he  back.  The  gradual 
way  In  which  tlte  woil  ia  done,  without  duck 
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or  JBF  of  anj  kind,  prefents  eren  the  lout 
cUunage  to  oo>l  or  roof,  in  Btriking  contniBt 
to  the  octioD  of  eiploslTea.  The  time  occu- 
pied Is  an  importMil  nutlw.  It  has  m>  far 
b«eti  aboat  twelre  mlnntei.  Tbia  time  in- 
cludes pUcing  the  cartridge  in  the  hole,  ood- 
necting  to  the  pump,  getting  down  the  ooal, 
withdrawing  tlie  cartridge  from  the  bole,  and 
getting  to  the  next  place.  The  adTintagea 
claimed  for  this  proceas  OTcr  the  ordinary 
blKBting  are  (1)  larger  and  stronger  coal, 
wbloh  meana  a  better  average  price ;  (2)  non- 
interference with  the  working  of  the  pit,  the 
oo«l  being  got  down  whenerar  required ;  (3) 
no  damage  to  roof ;  (4)  no  dust  \  (E)  and  ab- 
solute Mfet;  from  the  dangere  attending  sliot 
firing.  In  prerious  machines  of  tliis  sort 
troubie  has  i>een  had  with  the  joints,  but 
it  la  itated  that  thia  one  ia  free  from  that 
fwilt. 

TlHbieMe  Uld   Jeic— MjBterions  and 

romantic  Tiaions  of  wMttii  and  gsjetj  have 
beeo  associated  for  centariee  with  the  name 
of  Timbuctoo.  Of  numerona  trarelera  who 
have  reotured  much  to  reach  the  cit;  only  a 
few  have  succeeded.  Thus,  according  to  a 
summary  in  the  London  Academy,  Xungo 
Park  Ti«lt«d  It  m  180B,  but  waa  drowned  in 
the  N^r  ahortiy  afterward.  Hajor  Lsing 
rcMlied'  it  in  1825,  after  a  three  yeera'  ex- 
pedition toross  the  desert,  hut  was  murdered 
on  leaTing  it  Ren6  CsUlli  found  it  about 
the  lame  time,  and  wrote  a  l>ook  about  it. 
DaTidsoo  was  murdered,  and  Kchardson 
died  in  the  desert  on  the  wsj  thither.  Dr. 
Bart  found  hia  way  into  the  dty,  but  nerer 
stirred  out  of  doois  while  there.  LeniTisited 
it  and  wrote  a  description  of  Us  adventure. 
The  late  Joseph  Thomson  was  planning  a 
Tistt  to  nmbuctoo  when  he  died.  Now  the 
Frenchman,  Fdlii  Dubois,  haa  pnblished  one 
td  the  best  deecriptions  we  luive  of  the  mys- 
teriouB  dty.  Its  poeitira  en  the  edge  of  the 
Dessrt  of  Sahara,  and  at  the  lop  of  the  great 
bend  of  one  of  (he  Isrgest  and  most  con- 
itaotly  navigable  rivers  of  the  earth,  the 
Niger,  definee  its  importance.  Tet  H.  Du- 
bds  found  it  not  the  greatest  or  most  biter- 
eetiag  town  in  the  re^on.  It  Is  surpassed 
by  Jene,  whose  name  ia  echoed  in  the  An- 
glicised form  Ouinea.  That  d^  dates  from 
the  seventh  centnry ;  was  built,  not  by  ne- 
groes or  negroids,  but  by  the  Swighia,  who 


migrated  from  Egypt  across  the  Soudan 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago;  and 
hat  wonderfully  solid  architecture  of  the 
^yptian  order.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Jene,  H.  DubolB  eaya,  "  resemble  a  palimp- 
sest on  which  the  first  msnuscript  is  dimly 
deoiphe[«ble.  Their  oral  traditions,  their 
chranicke,  and  their  dwellii^  all  betray 
tbeh'  Nilotic  fatherland." 

ThrM  Hulen  ia  Sdeate. — We  merely 
mentioned,  last  month,  the  deaths  of  Prof. 
Julius  Sachs,  the  botanist,  and  Prof.  Carl  R. 
Freseoius,  the  chemist.  Prof.  S«kchs  wm 
best  known  by  his  Text-book  of  Botany, 
which  ia  one  of  the  standard  woAs  of  the 
science,  of  Arst  autiiority.  Be  wss  also  au- 
thor of  the  Stp«rim«i/ai  Phynologie,  a  work 
of  corresponding  importance  in  its  field,  a 
history  of  botany,  and  a  collection  of  lecturee. 
Be  was  bom  at  Breelau,  Germany,  in  1882, 
and  died  at  Wurxburg,  Hay  2gth.  His  flmt 
teacher  was  Parkinj&  He  taught  at  Prague, 
Harandt,  Ghemuiti,  and  Poppelsdorf,  near 
Bonn,  and  was  Protesaor  of  Botany  at  Frei- 
burg and  Wurzburg.  The  fame  of  Frese- 
nius  dates  from  so  early  a  period  in  the  cen- 
tury that  one  would  be  almcet  inclined  to 
reckon  him  as  of  a  past  generation.  He  was 
bom  at  Frankforton-the-Main  in  181S,  be- 
gan tbe  study  of  natural  science  very  early, 
entered  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1840  and 
that  of  CHcesen  a  year  later,  and  became 
FroIesBor  of  Chemistry,  Fbydcs,  and  Tech- 
nology at  the  Agricultural  Institute  in  Wies- 
baden in  1640.  He  was  identiSed  with  that 
institutitm  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  beat- 
known  works  see  the  Qualitative  Analysis 
and  the  Qaantitative  Analysis,  published  in 
I84I  and  1846  respectively,  which  h«ve 
passed  through  very  numerous  editicms  and 
have  been  translated  Into  nearly  eveiy  Euro- 
pean language.  IL  Paul  Schutzenbeiget,  an 
emment  French  chemist,  died  June  26th,  at 
H£zy,  France.  He  was  bom  at  8lrasburg, 
(he  son  of  a  lawyer,  in  1829 ;  atndied  rnedi- 
dne  and  then  chemiatiy ;  was  made  ptofessor 
of  chemistry  in  tbe  high  scientific  school  st 
Mulhouae;  then  became  adjunct  director  of 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
chief  of  chemical  work  in  the  College  de 
France.  In  ISTfl  he  was  named  titular  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  this  institution.  For 
many  years  he  <Urected  the  physical  and 
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ebeoiiea]  Mbool  ot  tbe  dij  of  Firii. 
vai  >  member  of  tbe  Aodeinj  of  HcdidlM 
and  tbe  Aodemj  of  Sdencea.  Hu  principal 
works  were  on  tbe  appUcatioD  of  chen 
to  animal  phjdologj,  coloriog  ■nbstanoce, 
fermentation  fin  tbe  InteniatioiuJ  Sdeattfic 
BerUa),  and  the  TVoiti  ifi  CAimu  Oinindt, 

PriKltlTC  Dffllt.— We  an  luww  bo*  dif- 
ficult it  is,  ereo  wltb  tbe  beat  toola  we  hare, 
to  bore  a  oorrect  bole  bj  hand  in  a  hard  sab- 
stance.  Vaatl]'  more  dUGcolt  Diiiat  Uiis  h*i 
been  with  primitire  men,  wIm  had  no  toob 
except  flints  and  bones  and  sttcks.  Tet, 
Mr.  J-  D.  McOoire  obeerres  in  his  stud;  of 
the  PrimlttTe  Methods  ot  Drilling,  the  eu-- 
lie«t  remaiaa  of  man  ar«  foood  MMdsted 
with  implements  of  bis  maDofacnire  ia  whicA 
holes  haie  been  artificiallj  perforated,  the 
implemenU  consisting  generall;  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  shelL  During  tlK  cave  period  mas 
had  tbe  implements  called  "batons  of  com- 
tnand,"  the  use  of  which  is  nolcoown,  which 
were  bored  with  extreme  care  from  reindeer 
bom,  and  are  often  carred  with  representa- 
tions of  animals  or  of  man,  often  artisticallj 
done.  These  men  could  00(7  fashion  tbe 
rude«t  implemenCa  from  chipped  BUne.  At 
later  periods  of  dereli^ment  beads  of  shell 
and  stone  were  made  of  ebapelj  forms  and 
erenlf  perforated.  Of  auch  are  the  Indian 
wampum  beads,  wbich,  according  to  Law- 
Eon'd  History  of  North  Carolina,  they  man- 
aged "with  *  nail  stuck  in  n  cane  or  reed. 
Thus  the;  roll  it  coatinusllj  on  their  tbigbs 
with  their  rigbthand,  holding  the  bit  of  shell 
with  their  left,  so  in  time  they  drill  a  hole 
quite  through  it,  which  is  a  Tory  tedious  work." 
This  describes  the  most  prlraltlTe  form  of 
drill,  except  that  men  had  not  yet  adTinced 
to  the  nail.  They  used  flints  or  bone»  or 
s^cks,re.eDforcedwiibs»nd.  Mr.  HcGuire's 
presentation  of  objects  perforated  wilb  this 
sort  of  drill  exhibits  some  spoctmena  of  fine 
work  done  in  bard  stone  and  applied  to  Tsri- 
ous  purpoeea.  Tbe  next  deTelopiuent  is  the 
Bti-ap  drill,  in  which  a  string  or  cord  is  wound 
around  the  stick,  and  when  pulled  back  and 
forth  produces  corresponding  altemationa  in 
tbe  motione  of  tbe  drill,  and  adds  consider- 
ably to  its  power.  To  this  was  added  •  bow, 
the  pulling  and  relaxing  of  which  maintained 
the  revolution  of  the  instrumect.    Ad  im- 


m  of  whidi  carried  m  tbe  ni 


the  string  which  had  been  mvonnd.  'Whm 
the  bow  was  anuged  m>  a«  to  have  an  ^ 
ward  and  downward  aiotioD  00  tlie  itiek,  the 


differing  eeMBtially  fron  all  otiMr  boa^ 
tools,  nlatirel;  ea^  to  w<nk,  whi«ti  h«  beea 
widely  distribnted.  Tbe  Egyptian  moBO- 
ments  bear  freqimt  nfctsestMaoos  of  the 
use  of  tbe  bow  and  diak  drilla  ander  ifiSo^ 
ent  forma  and  with  Tuions  modificatioae. 
Tbe  Egyptians,  howevrr,  bad   oofper  mad 


Knb  u4  tketr  flMga^—Wbedm  teds 
inherit  their  scng  or  learn  it  by  bnilatiaa  has 
bera  the  subject  ot  experimaua  which  M.  ^ 
Plamel  describes  in  La  A'aturw.  We  know 
already  that  sMoe  qwcies  take  np  tbe  mmff 
of  others,  bat  it  had  not  been  detenniiied 
wbelber  they  ever  leaned  them  at  tbe  ce- 
pense  of  tbdr  native  aong.  One  ot  M. 
Flamel'a  correepondeats  had  a  qwrrow, 
"brought  up  by  hand,"  which,  whai  pot 
mto  a  cage  with  Bncbes  and  canary  birds, 
took  up  the  soDgB  of  aL  ila  companions,  re- 
peating tbetD  perfectly;  and  then,  ecme  cap- 
tured crickets  lutnng  beoi  plaoed  near  it, 
adopted  their  chirp  too,  bat  nerer  sang  like 
a  sparrow.  Another  conespwident  was  laid 
by  a  gamekeeper  of  two  hnnets  wbkh  he 
bad  taken  fiom  tbe  iMSt  when  they  were 
Teij  yooDg  and  h^  at  his  borne  in  a  wood 
where  there  were  no  other  birds  of  their 
spedea,  but  nighlhigttlee  were  abundant. 
The  birds  sang  like  nigfatingalea.  Of  the 
smnewhat  varied  repertory  of  songa  of  a 
oertain  species  of  linnet,  tlda  correqiondAit 
srta  that  the  songs  are  semaUy  pecnUar 
certain  well-defined  localities.  All  the 
indiridnals  in  one  of  these  districts  have  the 
ne  Bonga  and  the  same  number  of  soogs, 
that  the  fanciers  in  tbe  dty  where  he 
n  are  acquainted  with  the  B<mgs  of  the 
several  stations  around  and  know  just  where 
to  get  birds  to  their  liking.  It  follows 
from  Ihia  that  some  birds,  at  least,  lesm 
their  songs  by  In 


SuUght  ud  Bacteria  la  tlnrs^In 
view  of  the  destructive  effect  of  sunlight, 
eapeclallyof  the  blue  to  tbt  vltnt- violet  ray*, 
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upon  bftcteria  ia  water,  Prof.  H.  Harthall 
'Ward  irouJd  expl^  tbe  comparatiTe  fre«dom 
of  rirer  vaMn  under  tbe  bla^g  hot  Bnm- 
mer  auD  from  bacUria  *e  ogaluat  tbe  more 
Mbtmdaiit  infection  of  tbe  same  waten  in 
wfater.  Pasteur  and  Uiquel  found  tbat  tbe 
genuB  floating  in  the  ^  are  for  tbe  moeC  part 
d«ad — killed,  ttte  author  holds,  like  the  germa 
in  the  ur  of  the  Alps,  bj  tbe  Bun.  Yeaata 
whioh  normally  T^etate  on  tbe  exterior  of 
ripening  grapes  are  deetrojed,  according  to 
Martinaud,  if  ^e  beat  be  'rer;  intense ;  and 
Oiunti  has  observed  that  the  iogrees  of  aun- 
Itgbt  hioden  aoe^D  fermentation — a  bacte- 
rial process.  So  tbe  access  of  light  appears 
to  be  inimical  to  the  germinaUon  and  derel- 
ment  of  fongf  of  Terious  kinds.  The  de- 
stractive  rays  maj  be  cut  ofF  b;  color  screens, 
and  the  protected  germs  can  then  sprout  and 
develop  as  eaailj  as  it  no  light  vas  playii^ 
npon  them.  8ncb  color  screens  appear  to 
tbe  author  to  be  common  in  Nature,  where 
the  spores  and  tender  growing  cells  are  com- 
pelled to  begin  their  vegetative  proceeaea  in 
(he  Ught.  Tbe  green  chlorophyll  screen  of 
ordinary  plants  may  fulfill  this  purpose. 
When  tbe  tjpbtdd  badUns  falls  into  turbid, 
dirty  water  in  iommer,  it  finds  a  congaual 
propagating  place.  The  dirt  famishes  it 
food,  absorbs  heat  to  increase  tbe  warmth, 
and  keeps  off  the  hostile  blue  and  violet 
rays. 

Tk«  Appraisal  *t  BMkj.— Tbe  subject 
of  famishing  librarians  and  tiie  public  with 
some  general,  conprehen^ve  guide  to  the 
character  and  real  value  of  books  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Qeorgs  Des  in  a  paper  on  The  Ap- 
praisal of  Literature,  which  he  presented  to 
the  IntentaUonal  Library  Conference  held 
in  London  in  Julv.  The  task  of  selecting 
from  the  enormous  mass  of  books  now  ip- 
peaiing  daily  to  be  bought  or  read  is  a  be- 
wildering one.  How  make  it  easier?  Mr, 
lies  would  reach  tbe  end  bj  a  system  of 
sbortened  reviews,  prepared  and  adjusted  tor 
the  purpose — "a  brief  note  of  description, 
crldcUm,  and  comparison,  written  by  an 
icknowledged  authority,  aigned  and  dated, 
aad  placed  where  the  reader  can  not  help 
■e»ng  it,  both  within  the  lid  of  the  reviewed 
book  itself  and  on  a  card  next  the  tiUe-card 
in  Uie  catalogne."  If  the  book  treats  of  a 
qauiion  in  debate,  fact  and  opinion  should 


be  carefully  distinguished,  and  views  of  op- 
posed critics  might  be  presented.  By  this 
means  the  inquirer  would  know  which  book 
is  best,  ot  among  the  best  of  Its  kind ;  would 
be  made  aware  ot  defects  ;  would  leam  bow 
one  book  can  gainfuUy  piece  out  another; 
and  would  gather  indications  of  the  period- 
icals or  traosactioDS  which  bring  a  story  of 
discovery  and  reaearcb  down  to  date.  In  a 
final  line  he  might  be  told  where  detailed 
teviewe  are  to  be  found.  Persons  qualified 
to  undertake  this  business  of  spprwsal  coight 
be  foupd  among  profeauonal  reviewers,  who 
could  "  boil  down  "  their  larger  reviewa  and 
adapt  tbem.  Tbe  work  might  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  supeiintend- 
ency  of  the  American  Library  Association  ; 
and  in  connection  with  it  something  might 
be  done  "to  rescue  from  nei^ect  tbe  great 
hooka  which,  from  such  canses  as  the  un- 
timely death  of  their  authors,  or  the  sheer 
brunt  of  advertisement,  are  overlaid  by  new 
and  much  biferior  writing,"  Starts  have 
been  made  toward  this  work  in  sucb  manuals 
as  tbe  Reader's  Guide  in  Economic,  Sodal, 
and  Political  Literature,  the  List  of  Booka 
tor  Oirla  and  Women  and  their  Clubs,  and 
the  special  lists  of  books  on  fine  art  and  on 


nui'g  Laaguge  I*  IbIhiIs.— The  ei- 
clamations  we  use  in  driving  and  calling 
horses,  oxen,  cata,  di^a,  fowls,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  presented  by  Prof.  H. 
C.  Bolton  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  as  af- 
fording familiar  illustrations  of  a  language 
of  peculiar  characteristics,  whose  words  are 
chiefiy  monoayltabic  and  dissyllabic,  and 
usually  repeated  in  groups  of  three,  utterly 
devoid  of  grammar,  exclusively  in  the  im- 
perative mood,  and  coDsisting  of  words  not 
found  in  the  tUctionarics,  wbich  serves  as  a 
ready  and  sufficient  means  of  communication 
between  man  and  the  many  races  of  animals 
under  his  subjection.  It  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  language  used  by  the  anunals 
themselves,  but  is  forced  upon  tbem  by  man 
and  made  comprehensible  to  them  by  oon- 
Btaut  repetition.  Tbe  terms  used  are  differ- 
ent in  different  countries.  In  thus  control- 
ling the  actions  of  domestic  animals  by  the 
voice,  man  makes  comparatively  little  use 
of  the  language  by  which  be  communicates 
with  his  fellow-creaturce,  but  employs  a  pe- 
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colUr  Toeabaltrj,  >  virietj  of  Angular  termi 
compruing  in^niciilate  Kmndi  uiil  mii^-*] 
call*,  whlitling.  chirplDg,  clkking,  and  Mber 
»oun<lt  not  euilj  rapT«aeoi«d  by  anj  com- 
bioadoD  of  letun  of  the  En^ub  alphabet, 
or  b;  musical  notalioii.  ProL  BollOD  ba< 
oollecied  tbtee  word*  ftom  a  aan»lil««bl7 
large  number  of  laDgnagen,  anclcDt  and  mod- 
em, deecribea  them,  and  analjMa  them  ao 
far  as  the;  an  niBMptible  of  MialTiit.  Be 
teachea  the  general  oodcIdwod  (hat  the  term* 
are  moatl  j  oocmpdona  of  the  andent  namea  of 
the  animala,  aometimcs  with  a  prefii  rignif  j- 
iog  "come,"  with  eipcvtcloa*  that  have  be- 
come otherwise  obsolete.  Tbej  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  inflaeooee  that  lead  to  the 
deielopmait  of  dialeeta,  and,  the  language 
bdiig  anwrittai,  tbe  cbangM  an  quite  radi- 
caL  Ad  important  featnre  meodoned,  bnt 
not  dwelt  upon  at  length,  i«  the  mowcal  in- 
tonalioii  giring  a  apedil  character  often  as- 
sociated with  the  call.  We  are  Burprised 
that  while  the  aatbor  aa^  much  about 
"  puu "  as  a  call  for  tbe  cat,  he  does  not 
ereii  mention  "  kitty,"  which  is  used  a  hun- 
dred times  as  often. 

Plutt  ud  their  Imcct  UhkUtutk— 

Plants  have  a  special  interest  to  the  ento- 
mologist acoording  to  the  number  of  insect 
■pedes  the;  harbor,  and  the  invasion  which 


cauaes  disma;  to  tbe  gardener  brinp  Ids 
)fij — qualified,  we  an  glad  to  say,  if  tkc 
jdant  Is  a  Talnable  ooe,  b;  Borrow  fn-  Ins 
ndgfabor's  trouble.  IGm  Mary  K.  Hort^ 
feldt,  of  Eiikwrod,  Ho,,  has  found  no  batter 
way  of  making  the  acqoaintaoee  of  tbe  t»- 
sect  fanna  of  a  locality  than  ta  take  up,  oae 
after  another,  its  natiTe  or  iBtrodnced  ptanla 
and,  keeping  tbetn  under  dose  obserratioa 
front  sping  till  fall,  and  perhaps  for  Bcrenl 
•nccesaire  jeais,  note  the  speciea  that  viMt 
them  and  the  bum  that  rabvst  open  lliiai. 
dtber  eichirirely  or  in  ccnnMia  with  other 
plants.  ICanj  weeds  afford  abundant  bar- 
vests  of  this  kiiid ;  me  of  tbe  most  prodnc- 
tive  of  them  U  the  cntJeaved  ragweed  {Am- 
hrmia  arta»iMaf<iia)  of  roadsides  and  fallov 
fields,  ereiy  part  of  which — foliage,  Bower, 
leafstalk,  stem,  and  root — eustaina  its  own 
peculiar  spedee,  tbe  majority  of  whid  do 
not  oocar  on  other  plants.  This  plant  is 
eepedallj  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  micro- 
lepldopl^iat  b  the  numbw,  bean^,  and 
variety  of  the  spedes  that  are  partiallj  w 
wholly  dqwodeot  upcm  it,  IGss  Mnrteffldi 
oamee  between  forty-five  aod  fifty  speetea  of 
fire  cs^en  which  she  hss  fonnd  OD  this  vat 
plsnt.  Perb^M  one  fourth  of  tbeM  si* 
limited  to  the  genus  ^minima,  and  sii  or 
seven  have  been  found  only  on  ortrmuKs- 
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It  Is  reported  that  an  important  advance 
in  color  photography  has  been  made  by  II. 
Tilledieu  ChassBgne  and  Dr.  Adria)  Hicbel 
Dauaac  The  process  U  dmple  and  inex- 
pensive. A  negative  U  taken  on  a  gelatin 
plate,  which  hsa  been  treated  with  a  solu- 
tioD  of  certain  salts  (Ihe  nature  of  the  sola- 
tion  la  kept  secret).  The  negative  te  devel- 
oped and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  From  it 
ft  positive  is  printed  on  i  sensitized  paper 
which  has  previously  been  treated  with  the 
unknown  solution.  This  positive  is  tiien 
washed  over  with  three  colored  solutions — 
blue,  green,  and  red — and  it  take)  np  In  sue. 
cession  the  colors  in  thdr  appropriate  parts, 
and  the  combinations  of  tbe  colors  gimg  all 
varieties  of  tints. 

BuTHELOT  and  Yiellle  have  leoently 
been  experimenting  with  acetylene,  in  refer- 


ence to  its  eiplouveness.  They  fonnd  that 
when  ace^lene  at  ordinary  pressure  is  ex- 
posed to  tbe  action  of  the  electric  apatk,  a 
red-hot  wire,  or  a  fnlminate  shock,  tbe  gag 
is  decomposed  only  In  the  immediate  vion- 
ity  \  when  the  gas  is  under  pressure,  hov- 
ever,  tbe  result  is  quite  differoit,  tbe  aoet- 
yletie  acting  as  do  the  ordinary  eiplodvt 
miituree  when  the  preseure  exceeds  two 
atmospheres — tbe  explosion  r^dly  spread- 
ing through  the  eo^re  mass  which,  detom- 
poeee  Into  hydrogen  and  finely  divided  belky 
carbon.  Liquid  acetylene  behaves  in  tbe 
same  way.  Ddng  <dgbteen  gracimee  Id  ■ 
bomb  of  48*60  o-  c.  capadty,  the  fioil  ptee- 
ture  was  0,1164  kilogrammes  per  square  ceo- 
timetree — almoat  the  eqaal  of  gun  cottoo. 

Stubs  Is  laid  by  U.  Albert  Oaudry,  in 
bis  study  of  Philosophical  Paleontology,  on 
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the  increase  of  intelltKenw  m  •  fMtnre  of 
animal  defelopmeDt.  first,  there  wm  pn^- 
rees  in  locomotioD,  and  the  Bedentarj  inTer- 
tebrttes  of  Primaij  timet  were  mcceeded 
by  the  secondary  reptileB,  and  tbej  bj  the 
numenmg  Tertiary  tnammala.  The  imitinned 
Improvement  of  tbe  lost  was  manifettod  in 
the  gradaa]  adaptation  of  tbe  feet  ot  the 
hot«e  and  deer,  making  them  better  fitted 
for  speed.  The  power  of  aematioD  haa  also 
nnderinne  a  steady  aagmenta^on,  and  in- 
teUgence  baa  lieen  dereloped  slowly  and 
r^nlarly.  If,  in  the  absence  of  other  koowl. 
edge,  we  may  judge  ooucerniog  the  nerrons 
sjBteiD  of  the  inTertebratee  or  of  tbe  Primary 
fishes  from  that  of  existing  beings,  we  btve 
to  conclude  that  tbrir  intelligence  was  rerr 
imperfect  The  forms  of  tbe  brains  ot  some 
of  tbe  Bscondary  reptiles,  as  revealed  by 
molds  (rf  the  interior  of  thdr  skulls,  show 
that  they  were  Terr  little  advanced.  By  this 
criterion,  the  gigantic  Muriaui  were  very 
stupid  animals.  A  progreasiTe  detelopment 
evidently  took  place  during  the  Tertiary 
period.  Finally,  tbe  brain  of  man,  the  latest, 
is  the  most  complicated,  the  moat  voluminous, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  condensed  of 
aUL  The  hisloiy  of  the  world  thus  reveals 
to  na  a  progress  which  has  continued  through 
the  ages. 

Thb  Qtiliiation  of  bnmed  clays  as  a  road 
material  is  meoUoned  in  Hr.  C.  B.  Eeyea's 
laat  Missouri  Qeological  Report  as  a  subject 
that  should  be  fully  discnssed.  Some  of  the 
railroads  are  already  using  burned  clay  for 
baOast  in  preference  to  rock,  sand,  or  gravel, 
with  good  results,  so  that  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  this  material  to  highways  is  in 
reality  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  Prof. 
Wheeler  says  in  his  report  on  clays  that, 
while  It  is  not  so  good  as  toagh  rock  for  the 
heavy  traffic  in  cities,  it  would  prove  durable 
for  country  roads,  wbere  the  teams  are  few 
and  the  loads  light.  It  can  be  prepared 
wherever  the  clay  is,  and  often  by  the  rosd- 
^de ;  and  as  tbe  heaviest  roads  are  those  in 
clay  Kuls,  these  may  be  made  tbemselves  to 
furnish  tbe  materiai  for  their  own  improve- 

Thi  failure  of  British  girls'  schools  to 
achieve  the  reaulta  intended  In  scientific 
trainiug  was  ascribed  by  Uiss  L.  Edna  Wol. 
ter  [n  the  British  Association  to  the  two  rea- 


sons that  only  the  faculty  of  observation  Is, 
as  a  rule,  cultivated,  and  that  the  work  is 
not  begun  low  enough  down  in  tbe  school 
A  gently  graduated  scientific  course  is,  in 
the  view  of  tbe  author,  wanted,  b^;inoing 
with  the  Amplest  experiments  for  young 
children,  and  gradually  Increasing  in  com- 
plexity till  the  giris  reach  tbe  age  of  about 
sixteen.  From  be^nning  to  end  the  course 
should  be  practical  In  character,  and  quanti- 
tative as  far  as  possible.  Such  a  course  can 
be  followed  If  practical  arithmetic  bt  made 
the  starting  point.  This  leads  naturally  to 
elementary  physics,  chiefly  hydrostatics,  and 
finally  to  a  course  of  elonentary  chemistry. 
It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  course  sug. 
gested  that  tbe  obildren  should  use  no  text- 
books; their  own  notes  written  in  theb  own 
langnage  should  form  thnr  books  of  refer- 
ence. In  this  way  thdr  literary  powers  are 
cultivated ;  but,  atwve  all,  tbey  learn  to  rely 
upon  themselves. 

A  KiKiSKiBLi  discovery  has  been  made 
near  Perm  of  an  extensive  burial  place  of 
the  supposed  old  inhabitants  of  Russia,  tbe 
Chuds,  from  which  exceedingly  rich  collec- 
tions of  implements  have  been  recovered. 
Among  tbem  are  at  least  a  hundred  earthen- 
ware veeseU,  and  "cart  loads"  of  broken 
piecee  of  earthenware  ornamented  with  all 
sorts  of  figures  illustrating  the  life  of  tbe 
people.  Of  tbeee  are  men  utting  on  horse- 
tiack  and  in  small  boats,  nine  eogravlogs  of 
bees  and  flies,  fifty-nine  engravings  of  birds, 
more  than  a  hundred  of  different  mammals, 
and  ten  of  snakes.  Three  masks  and  one 
head  ot  mammals  were  also  found,  a  large 
silver  plate  representing  a  man  standing  on 
some  animal,  eight  smaller  ulver  pieces,  a 
hundred  and  forty-one  bronze  plates,  sev- 
eral bronze  statuettes,  and  "on  Immense 
number"  of  rings,  stars,  l>eli9,  small  tpodels 
of  sledges,  thimbles,  arrowheads,  hatchets, 
knives,  neariy  four  hundred  plded  bronze 
pearls,  fishing  hooks,  skulls  of  stags,  various 
carnivorous  animals,  etc 

It  is  stated  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Wright  tiiat 
recent  exploration  in  Palestine  clearly  shows 
that  all  the  andent  chronicles  in  r^ard  to 
tbe  wall  of  Jerosalea  were  trustworthy.  It 
had  a  very  strong  wall,  with  frequent  low- 
era  or  bastions.  The  waU  ran  all  around 
tbe  brow  of  Zion  Hill,  oroeaiiig  the  Tyropnan 
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Yslley,  and  then  gotnf;  northcaslerlj  to  the 
oarner  of  the  temple  indoBore.  As  it  will 
be  repre««Died  on  nrv  nitpa.  the  pTceent 
will  on  the  Math  lide  will  b«  ■  oeixlj 
Btnught  line,  placed  east  and  west,  with  a 
loop  MDthward  from  1u  ends  like  a  bow 
with  cord  looMned.  The  ipsce  between  the 
straight  and  the  cnrred  lines  haa  been  rer? 
little  explored  aa  yet,  bat  at  the  pool  at  Si- 
loam  Dr.  BIka  has  found  the  perfect  forma- 
tiaa  of  a  very  early  Chriiiiaa  church,  ahow. 
ing  Iti  whole  plan.  This  place  will  be  kept 
open,  and  will  be  <Hie  of  the  moet  interaat- 
iog  pUces  ia  or  Dear  the  dtj. 

MOTES. 

SoMi  fnneral  jars  found  in  Arkansas  ei- 

Ubit  repreeentations  of    the    human   face 

which  Dontra^t  greatly  with  tbe  Crude  figures 

UEuall;  characteristic  of  Indian  sod  even  of 


■.  F.  8,  Delienbaugh  concludee  that  thej 
can  be  acoounled  for  without  supposing  aome 
eiotic  or  wonderful  DBtJ»e  artist,  tiy  regard- 
ing them  >B  death-masks  made  bj  taking  a 
mold  of  the  face  and  transfening  it  to  the  jar. 

The  effect  of  taating  upon  the  power  of 
the  system  to  resist  infection  from  micro- 
bian  toiines  has  been  JnTeetigited  by  HU.  J. 
Teissier  and  L,  Guinard,  and  they  find  it  a 
Btrengthemng  one.  Ammals  which  bad  been 
kept  fastjng  tmre  out  against  inoculstion 
much  better  than  the  control  animals,  and 
the  resisting  power  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  length  of  the  fast. 

Thi  Russian  thistle,  concerning  the  Intro- 
duction and  spread  of  which  in  the  United 
States  much  alarm  was  expressed  a  few  years 
ago.  Is  likely,  if  we  can  Credit  tbe  reports 
from  the  Western  States,  to  proTe  a  com- 
paratively bsroilees  pest,  after  «U.  It  does 
not  thriTe  so  Tigorously  as  it  promised  to,  but 
rather  declinee  after  a  year  or  two.  In  some 
districts  tbe  dried  weed  was  chopped  up  fine 
-and  fed  to  csttle ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be 
good  fuel,  and  is  even  said  to  be  marketable 
(or  thnt  purpose. 

Aniltses  of  the  ur  taken  io  the  Bfcen- 
cion  of  the  "Airophile,"  February  18,  1897, 
at  the  height  of  fifleen  thouaand  fice  hundred 
metres,  made  by  UM.  Schloesing  and  A. 
Huniz,  show  thnt  the  composition  of  the  air 
at  that  elevation,  as  has  always  been  sap- 
posed,  doee  not  dlifer  materially  from  that  of 
the  air  of  lower  regions. 

A  VEBY  toteres^ng  question  was  brought 
up  in  the  British  Association,  in  tbe  discus- 
sion of  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Barlow  on  faomo- 
peneous  Btrucwree  sad  the  aymmetrical  par- 
titioning of  them  with  application  to  crys- 
tAls.     Lord  Kelvin  remarked  on  the  immense 


number  of  possible  methods  of  parthioaiiig 
space,  and  B*id  that,  although  Scbocke  -warn 
generally  credited  with  havine  bcai  tbe  fint 
to  inveoigate  the  anhject,  it  liad  been  tbor- 
oughly  worked  out  by  Bravais,  whose  miad 
gsTe  war  under  its  overwhehniiig  conipleiiiy. 
Prof.  Uiers  said  there  were  two  hnndrcdasd 
thirty  types  of  symmetry  and  ooly  thiny- 
two  typee  ut  crystal,  so  diat  the  same  071- 
tal  might  contain  ttvavl  typee  of  symmetry. 

A  KAiLwiT  is  to  be  buiU  up  the  Hock- 
Etioflen  Kountain  at  Bad  Reichcnball,  Ana- 
trian  Alps,  of  which  it  ia  eoDtemplued  that 
a  balloon  shall  be  the  pnqidlii^  power.  The 
balloon  will  run  along  a  track,  consisting  of  a 
peculiarly  shaped  raiL  Tliis  is  clasped  iij  * 
trailer,  furnished  with  many  wheels,  to  ^iich 
a  pasaeager  car  is  fastened.  The  operator 
has  f  seat  in  the  car,  and  a  cord  swings  be- 
tneeL  his  place  and  the  baUoon,  by  whidi 
the  gas  supply  is  regulated ;  and  provisico  ia 
gireti  under  his  control  of  brakes  and  dericea 
for  safety  against  accident  The  gas  geo- 
erator  at  the  foot  of  the  railroad  wiU  Ripply 
tbe  town  with  illomina^ng  gas,  as  well  as 
furnishing  that  with  which  the  ballocM  ia 
filled. 

ARnRio-scLKEOOS  Is  described  by  IL  Bo- 
chard,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  as  peculiarly  the  disease  of  physicians, 
politicians,  and  financiers,  ttieir  liabili^  k> 
which  U  Urgety  dae  to  their  pracliciDg  pro- 
fessions in  which  emotion  is  often  intenaSed 
and  which  involve  great  tialulity  (o  over- 
work. In  addition,  doctors  have  U>  experi- 
ence unavoidable  irr^ularities  in  hours,  and 
sometimes  cmtinuous  periods  of  work  vitb- 
out  rest.  The  single  means  of  airesting  and 
avoiding  these  conseqoencee  is  by  a  diminn- 
tion  of  anxiety  and  an  avcadanoc  of  over- 
work, with  measDres  taken  as  far  as  posaibk 
for  repair  of  the  wasted  lissaes. 

Db.  *'"■'"  ILuSHALL  UiTER  died  July 
IStb,  after  a  protracted  illness,  in  the  siity- 
secimd  year  of  his  age,  at  Haplewood,  K.  J. 
He  bad  been  Frofeasor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Marylaod 
and  in  Westminster  College,  Missouri;  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  Pennstlvania  College, 
Gettysburg ;  Professor  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy at  Lehif^b  Universitv ;  and,  since 
1H71,  Professor  of  Physics  at  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Hobokeo,  N.  J.  In 
1S69  be  had  charge  of  one  of  the  afGdil 
parlies  sent  out  to  observe  the  total  edipae. 
He  was  a  member  of  seven  sdentiGe  »d- 

Vam  HOixu,  who  died  Hay  Slsi  at 
Btumenau,  Braul,  waa  beat  known  by  hit 
book  Fiir  Darmn,  enumerating  facta  in 
support  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  species,  which  was  translated  into 
English.  Darwin  received  also  direct  assin- 
ance   from  bim  in   bis  iuveetigatioos.    Be 

was   the  author  of  n "'~    " 

mimetism,  coloration,  < 
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THE  RACIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

ILoteell  ItutUutt  Leduitt,  1S96.) 

By   WILLIAM  Z.   RIPLEY,  Ph.  D., 


THE  anthropology  of  Italy  has  a  very  pertinent  interest  for 
the  historian,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  the 
confusing  statements  of  the  ancients.  Pure  natural  science,  the 
morphology  of  the  genus  Homo,  is  now  prepared  to  render  impor- 
tant service  in  the  interpretation  of  the  body  of  historical  mate- 
rials which  has  long  been  accumulating.  Happily,  the  Italian 
Government  has  assisted  in  the  good  work,  with  the  result  that 
our  data  for  that  country  are  extremely  rich  and  authentic*  The 
anthropological  problems  presented  are  not  as  complicated  as  in 
France,  for  a  reason  we  have  already  noted — namely,  that  in 
Italy,  lying  as  it  does  entirely  south  of  the  great  Alpine  chain, 
we  have  to  do  practically  with  two  instead  of  all  three  of  the 
European  racial  types.  In  other  words,  the  northern  Teutonic 
blond  race  is  debarred  by  the  Alps.  It  does  appear  in  a  few 
places,  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  point  out,  but  Its  influence  is 
comparatively  small.    This  leaves  us,  therefore,  with  two  rivals 

*  The  best  authoriCj  upoD  the  liniig  poputatioD  is  Dr.  Ridolfo  Liri,  Capitado  Medico 
in  the  HiiiJBt«ro  dells  Guerra  at  Rom«.  To  him  I  am  p«r«Ma1l7  indebted  for  iaralusble 
BHsijtaace.  Hi«  admirable  Antropometria  Hilttarc,  Rome,  1896,  with  its  superb  atlae,  muat 
long  stand  as  a  model  for  other  iDTeetigatore.  Titlei  of  his  otlier  ecattered  monographB 
■ill  be  found  In  the  author's  Bibliographj  of  the  Ethnologj  of  Europe,  shortlj  to  appear  in 
a  Bulletin  of  the  BoBlon  Public  Library.     Among  other  references  of  egpet^al  value  on 
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for  supremacy — viz.,  the  broad-headed  Alpine  type  of  central 
Europe  and  the  true  MediterraueaD  race  iu  the  south. 

A  second  reason,  no  less  potent  than  the  first,  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  ethnic  problems  presented  in  Italy  is,  of  course,  its  pen- 
insulated  structure.  All  the  outlying  parts  of  Europe  enjoy  a 
similar  isolation.  The  population  of  Spain  is  even  more  unified 
than  the  Italian.  The  former  is  probably  the  most  homof^neons 
in  Europe,  being  almost  entirely  recruited  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean long-headed  stock.  So  entirely  similar,  in  fact,  are  all  the 
peoples  which  have  invaded  or,  we  had  better  say,  populated  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  that  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  them  an- 
thropologically one  from  another.  The  Spaniards  are  akin  to  the 
Berbers  in  Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis.  The  division  line  of 
races  falls  at  the  French-Spanish  frontier,  as  the  maps  in  our  last 
article  on  the  Basques  showed  in  detail.  "  Beyond  the  Pyrenees 
begins  Africa"  indeed.  In  Italy  a  corresponding  transition  from 
Europe  to  Africa  takes  place,  more  gradnally  perhaps  but  no  less 
surely.  It  divides  the  Italian  nation  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
entirely  different  racial  descent. 

Qeographically,  Italy  is  constitnted  of  two  distinct  parts.  The 
basin  of  the  Po,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps,  is  one  of 
the  best  defined  areas  of  characterization  in  Europe.  The  only 
place  in  all  the  periphery  where  its  bonndary  is  indistinct  is  on 
the  southeast,  from  Bologna  to  Fesaro.  Here,  for  a  short  distance, 
one  of  the  little  rivers  which  comee  to  the  sea  by  Bimini,  jost 
nori^h  of  Fesaro,  is  the  artificial  boundary.  It  was  the  Rubicon  of 
the  ancients,  the  frontier  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  be- 
tween Italy  proper  and  cisalpine  QauL  The  second  half,  of  the 
kingdom,  no  less  definitely  characterized,  lies  south  of  this  line  in 
the  peninsular  portion.  Here  is  where  the  true  Italian  language 
in  purity  begins,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Oallo-Italian  in  Uie 
north,  as  Biondelli  long  ago  proved.  The  bonndaries  of  this  half 
are  clearly  marked  on  the  north  along  the  crest  of  the  Apennines, 
away  across  to  the  frontier  of  France;  for  the  modem  provinces 
of  Liguria  (see  map)  belong  in  flora  and  fauna,  and,  as  we  shall 
show,  in  the  character  of  their  population,  to  the  southern  half 


Italy  are:  ti.  Micolum,  Antropologia  dell' Italia  Del  ero  antico  e  Del  modenio,  in  Atti  del 

K.  Accademia  delle  Scienie  dt  N'apoli,  series  2  a,  )i,  ISSS,  Ko.  fl,  pp.  1-11!;  G.  Setgi, 
I.iguri  e  Celti  nella  »alle  del  Po,  Id  Archivto  per  rAntropologia,  liii,  1883,  pp.  117-178, 
gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  eereral  strata  of  population )  R.  Zampa,  Sull'  etaognGa 
stories  cd  antropolopica  dell'  Italia,  Atti  del  Accademia  pnoUflda  dei  Nuovi  Uncei,  Rome, 
iliv,  se^ioD  Mh;  17,  1891,  pp.  173  m^.;  and  ibid.,  Crania  Italica  Vetera,  Uemorie  Accad. 
pont.  dei  Nuovi  Lincci,  vii,  1891,  pp.  1-7S.  Full  refereDcea  to  the  other  works  of  ibew 
authors,  as  »ell  as  of  Culori,  Lombroao,  Belbig,  Pligiet,  Vircbow,  a  aU,,  will  be  foiuid  Id  the 
author's  bibliography  above  mentioned.  Broca,  in  reTiewiDg  Nioo1uc<a'B  nark  in  Revue 
d'Anlhropologie,  1874,  gives  a  good  suniDiaTy  of  coDclastonB  at  that  time,  before  the  metv 
recent  niclhwlp  of  ret^PDrcli  were  adopted. 
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of  the  country.  It  is  this  leg  of  the  peninsula  which  alone  was 
called  Italy  by  the  ancient  geographers ;  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
merely  the  portion  south  of  Rome.  Only  by  slow  degrees  was  the 
term  extended  to  cover  the  basin  of  the  Po,  The  present  political 
unity  of  all  Italy,  real  though  it  be,  is  of  coarse  only  a  recent 


and,  in  a  sense,  an  artificial  prodnct.    It  should  not  obscure  our 
vision  as  to  the  ethnic  realities  of  the  case. 

The  topography  and  location  of  these  two  halves  of  the  Icing- 
dom  of  Italy  which  we  have  outlined  have  been  of  profound  sig- 
nificance for  their  human  history.  In  the  main  distinct  politic- 
ally, the  ethnic  fate  of  their  several  populations  has  been  widely 
different.  In  the  Po  Valley,  the  "  cockpit  of  Europe,"  as  Freeman 
termed  it,  every  influence  has  been  directed  toward  intermixture. 
Inviting  in  the  extreme,  especially  as  compared  with  the  trans- 
alpine countries,  it  has  been  incessantly  invaded  from  three 
points  of  the  compass.    The  peninsula,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
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been  mnch  freer  from  ethnic  interference,  especially  in  the  early 
dayB  when  navigation  across  seas  was  a  hazardous  proceeding. 
Only  in  the  extreme  south  do  we  have  occasion  to  note  racial 


.>         :■■■■■■■■■•■■' 

invasions  along  the  coast.  The  absence  of  protected  waters  and 
especially  of  good  harbors,  all  along  the  middle  portion  of  the 
peninsula  has  not  invited  a  landing  from  foreigners.  Open  water 
ways  have  not  enabled  them  to  press  far  inland,  even  if  they 
disembarked.  These  simple  geographical  facts  explain  much  in 
the  anthropological  sense.  They  meant  little  after  the  fall  de- 
velopment of  water  transportation,  because  thereafter  travel  by 
sea  was  far  simpler  than  by  land.  Our  vision  mnst,  however, 
pierce  the  obscurity  of  early  times  before  the  great  human  inven- 
tion of  navigation  had  been  perfected. 
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In  order  to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  present  population  which  constitutes  the  two  halves 
of  Italy  above  described,  we  have  reproduced  upon  the  following 
pages  the  three  most  important  maps  in  Livi's  great  atlas.  Based 
as  they  are  upon  detailed  measurements  made  upon  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  conscripts,  they  can  not  fail  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  evidence  they  have  to  present.  Especially  is  this 
true  since  their  testimony  is  a  perfect  corroboration  of  the  scat- 
tered researches  of  many  observers  since  the  classical  work  of 
Calori  and  Nicolucci  thirty  years  ago.  Researches  at  that  time 
made  upon  crania  collected  from  the  cemeteries  and  crypts  began 
to  indicate  a  profound  difference  in  head  form  between  the  popu- 
lations of  north  and  south.  Then  later,  when  Zampa,  Lombroso, 
Pagliani,  and  Riccardi  *  took  up  the  study  of  the  living  peoples, 
they  revealed  equally  radical  differences  in  the  pigmentation  and 
stature.  It  remained  for  Livi  to  present  these  new  data,  uniformly 
collected  from  every  commune  in  the  kingdom,  to  set  all  possible 
doubts  at  rest.  It  should  be  observed  that  our  maps  are  all  uni- 
formly divided  by  white  boundary  lines  into  compartimenti,  so 
called.  These  administrative  districts  correspond  to  the  ancient 
historical  divisions  of  the  kingdom.    Their  names  are  all  given 


Alpimi  Tvpb.    Piedmont.    Cpphalie  Index,  91'3. 

Upon  our  preceding  map  of  physical  geography.  Being  similar 
through  the  whole  series,  they  facilitate  comparisons  between 
smaller  districts  in  detail. 

The  basin  of  the  Po  is  peopled  by  an  ethnic  type  which  is  mani- 

ritera  will  be  fouod  in  ihe  BuUetio  of  the 
&  preceding  page. 
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festly  broad-headed.  This  Alpine  racial  characteristic  is  intensi- 
fied all  along  the  northern  frontier.  In  proportion  as  one  pene- 
trates the  mountains  this  phenomenon  becomes  more  marked.  It 
culminates  in  Piedmont  along  the  frontier  of  France.  Here,  as 
we  have  already  shown  in  oar  general  map  of  Europe,  is  the 
purest  representation  of  the  Alpine  race  on  the  continent.  Dr. 
Livi  has  photographed  s  recruit  from  this  region  for  me.  It  is 
reproduced  upon  tikis  page.  The  rounded  fnllnees  at  the  fore- 
head and  the  shortness  of  heeid  from  front  to  back  can  not  fail  of 
notice.  Across  the  frontier,  in  French  Savoy,  the  same  racial 
type  is  firmly  intrenched  in  the  high  Alps.  Such  is  also  the  prev- 
aJent  physical  type  of  the  Swiss,  who  are  descendants  of  the 
Rhsetians  of  Roman  times.  Still  further  back  we  come  upoa 
the  prehistoric  lake  dwellers.  No  change  of  race  has  here  taken 
place  since  very  early  times.  All  indications  point  to  a  primitive 
occupation  and  a  persistent  defense  of  the  Alpine  highland  by 
this  broad-headed  racial  type.* 

This  Alpine  type  in  northern  Italy  is  the  most  blond  and  the 
tallest  in  the  kingdom.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  these 
are  really  a  blond  and  tall  people.  Compared  with  those  of  our 
own  parentage  in  northern  Europe,  these  Italians  appear  to  be 
quite  brunette ;  hair  and  eyes  in  our  portrait  type  were  classed  as 
light  chestnut.  Standing  in  a  normal  company  of  Piedmontese, 
an  Englishman  could  look  straight  across  over  their  heads ;  for 
they  average  three  to  five  inches  less  in  bodily  stature  than  we  in 
England  or  America ;  yet,  for  Italy,  they  are  certainly  one  of  its 
tallest  types.  The  traits  we  have  mentioned  disappear  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  accesBibility  of  the  population  to  intermixture. 
The  whole  immediate  valley  of  the  Po,  therefore,  shows  a  distinct 
attenuation  of  each  detail.  We  may  in  general  distinguish  such 
ethnic  intermixture  from  either  of  two  directions :  from  the  north 
it  has  come  by  the  inSux  of  Teutonic  tribes  across  the  mountain 
passes;  from  the  sonth,  by  several  channels  of  communication 
across  or  around  the  Apennines  from  the  peninsala.  For  exam- 
ple, the  transition  from  Alpine  broad  h^tds  in  Emilia  to  the 
longer-headed  population  over  in  Tuscany  near  Florence  is  rather 

*  Whether  this  brachjcepbalic  population  is  to  be  identified  historicillT  with  the 
"  Lignrianx  "  or  not  is  still  matter  of  earnest  diepute.  Nicolacci,  Calori,  and  moat  foreign 
nuthorlliea  answer  it  affirmativeh'.  Od  the  other  band,  aucli  eminent  spetiolijts  as  UtJ. 
Sergi,  and  Zampa  agree  in  tracing  the  LiRurians  back  Co  a  still  more  primJliTe  and  under- 
lying slratum  of  population.  This  ori^nal  stock  vas  dolichocephalic.  Identical  with  the 
Mediterranean  type  in  the  <«uth.  Its  direct  descendants  and  sumvors  are  the  people  of 
the  modem  proTlnce  of  Ligiiria,  to  be  described  ahorllif.  These  latter  writers  hold  the  broad 
beaded  more  recent  overlying  people  to  be  the  true  Celtic  inTadcrs  from  the  Alps.  Which- 
ever theory  lie  correct,  we  may  rest  assured  of  the  ethnic  facta  in  the  caM.  There  is  no 
lonfter  doubt  of  the  two  distinct  strata.  To  chrisleo  them  ia  a  r«laiiTely  oiumportanl 
matter,  from  our  pidnt  of  view. 
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sharp,  because  the  moQDtains  here  are  quite  high  and  impaaeable, 
save  at  a  few  points.  On  the  east,  however,  by  Pesaro,  where 
natural  barriers  fail,  the  northern  element  has  penetrated  farther 
to  the  south.  It  has  overflowed  into  Umbria,  Tuscany,  and 
Msrohe,  being  there  once  more  in  possession  of  a  congenial  moun- 


tainous habitat.*  The  same  geographical  isolation  which,  as  Sy- 
monds  asserts,  fostered  the  pietism  of  Assisi,  has  enabled  this 
northern  type  to  hold  its  own  against  aggression  from  the  south. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  prevalence  of  the  brachy- 
cephalic  Alpine  race  in  this  mountainous  part  of  Italy ;  for  no- 
where else  in  the  peninsula  proper  is  there  any  evidence  of  that 

*  Vule,  on  the  Umbriuu,  Zampa,  iii  Archivio  per  I'ADlropoIogiB,  xviii,  1688,  pp.  ITFi 
Hteq. ;  uid  Hemarie  AccBdemia  pontiticin  del  Nuovi  Lmce),  Roine,  1S89,  pp.  Ill  etttq. 
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differentiation  of  the  populations  of  the  plains  from  those  of  the 
mountains  which  we  have  noted  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Nor 
is  a  reason  for  the  general  absence  of  the  pheaomenOD  hard  to 
find.  If  it  be,  iudeed,  an  economic  and  social  phenomenon,  de- 
pendent upon  differences  in  the  economic  possibilities  of  any 


given  areas,  there  is  little  reason  for  its  appearance  elsewhere  in 
Italy ;  for  the  Apennines  do  not  form  regions  of  economic  nnat- 
tractiveness,  as  their  geology  is  favorable  to  agriculture,  and 
their  soil  and  climate  are  kind.  In  many  places  they  are  even 
more  favorable  habitatB  than  the  plains,  by  reason  of  a  more 
plentiful  rainfall.  The  absence  of  anthropological  contrasts  coin- 
cident with  a  similar  absence  of  economic  differences  is,  in  fact, 
a  point  in  favor  of  our  hypothesia. 

Are  there  any  vestiges  in  the  population  of  oorthem  Italy  of 
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that  vast  army  of  Teutonic  invaders  which  all  through  the  his- 
toric period  and  probably  since  a  very  early  time  baa  ponred  over 
the  Alps  and  out  into  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po  ?  Where  are  those 
gigantic,  tawny-haired  barbarians  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
who  came  from  the  far  country  north  of  the  mountains  P  Even 
of  late  there  have  been  many  of  them — Cimbri,  Cloths,  Ostro- 
j^oths,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  Lombards.  Historians  are  inclined  to 
overrate  their  numerical  importance  as  an  element  in  the  present 
population.  On  the  other  hand  many  anthropologists,  Virchow 
for  example,  have  asserted  that  these  barbarian  invaders  have 
completely  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  present  population. 
Truth  lies  intermediate  between  the  two.  It  is,  of  course,  prob- 
able that  ancient  writers  exaggerated  the  numbers  in  the  immi- 
^ant  hordes.  Modem  scholars  estimate  their  numbers  to  be 
relatively  small.  Thus  Zampa  *  holds  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards to  have  been  the  most  considerable  numerically,  although 
their  forces  did  not  probably  exceed  sixty  thousand,  followed 
perhaps  by  twenty  thousand  Saxons.  Eighty  thousand  immi- 
grants in  the  most  thickly  settled  area  in  ancient  Europe  surely 
would  not  have  diluted  the  population  very  greatly.  We  can  not 
expect  too  much  evidence  in  this  direction  consequently,  although 
there  certainly  is  some.  The  relative  purity  of  the  Piedmont 
Alpine  type  compared  with  that  of  Veneto  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  greater  inaccessibility  to  these  Teutons.  Wherever 
any  of  the  historic  passes  debouch  upon  the  plain  of  the  Po 
there  we  find  some  disturbance  of  the  normal  relations  of  physi- 
cal traits  one  to  another ;  as,  for  example,  at  Como,  near  Verona, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  Brenner  in  Veneto.  The  clearest  indubit- 
able case  of  Teutonic  intermixture  is  in  the  population  of  Lom- 
bardy  about  Milau.  Here,  it  will  be  observed  on  our  maps,  is 
a  distinct  increase  of  stature ;  the  people  are  at  the  same  time 
relatively  blond.  The  extreme  broad-headednesa  of  Piedmont 
and  Veneto  is  moderated.  Everything  points  to  an  appreci- 
able Teutonic  blond.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Every  invading 
host  would  naturally  gravitate  toward  Milan.  It  is  at  the  focus 
of  all  roads  over  the  mountains.  Ratzel,  in  his  Anthropo-Geo- 
graphie,  has  contrasted  the  influence  exeried  by  the  trend  of  the 
valleys  on  the  different  slopes  of  the  Alps.  Whereas  in  France 
they  all  diverge,  spraying  the  invaders  upon  the  quiescent  popu- 
lation ;  in  Italy  all  streams  seem  to  concentrate  upon  Lombardy.f 
The  ethnic  consequences  are  apparent  there,  perhaps  for  this 
reason. 

*  Lps  GanloiB  d'ttalie,  in  Mem.  pout.  Acrad.  di  Nuovi  Lined,  Rome,  Tiil,  189S,  pp. 
241-816. 

f  Od  tbe  BigniGcance  of  (he  Alpine  paiweK,  i^^  Lentheric,  I.ea  Alpeti  derant  I'Homme; 
hImi  J>breBb«richt  d««  VerwDi  tar  Erdkunde  zu  Dresden,  ^viii. 
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With  the  exception  of  Lombardy  the  blood  of  the  Teatonic 
invaders  in  Italy  seems  to  have  been  dilated  to  extinction. 
Kotwithstanding  this,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Oertnan  lan- 
gnage  still  survives  in  s  number  of  isolated  communities  in  the 
back  waters  of  the  streams  of  immigration.  Up  in  the  side  val- 
leys along  the  main  highways  over  the  Alps  are  still  to  be  found 
German  customs  and  folklore  as  well.  The  peasants,  however, 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  physically  at  this  present  day  from 
their  true  Italian-speaking  neighbors.  These  southern  Alps  are 
also  places  of  refuge  for  many  other  curions  fneTP^yra  dt^da. 
Mendini,  for  example,  has  studied  in  Piedmont,  with  some  detail, 
a  little  community  of  the  Yaldeei,  descendants  of  the  followers  ot 
Juan  Vald^s,  the  mediieval  reformer.  Here  they  have  persisted 
in  their  heretical  beliefs  despite  five  hundred  years  of  persecn- 
tion  and  ostracism.  In  this  case  mutual  repulsion  seems  to  have 
produced  real  physical  results,  as  the  people  of  these  villages 
seem  to  differ  quite  appreciably  from  the  Catholic  population  in 
many  important  respects. 

The  ethnic  transition  from  the  Alpine  race  in  the  Po  Valley 
to  the  Mediterranean  race  in  Italy  proper  is  particularly  sharp 
along  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  from  the  French  frontier  to 
Florence.  The  population  of  modern  Liguria,  the  long,  narrow 
strip  of  country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Qnlf  of  Ctenoa, 
is  distinctly  allied  to  the  south  in  all  respects.  Especially  does 
the  Mediterranean  long-headedness  of  this  region  appear  upon 
both  of  our  maps  of  cephalic  index.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  sharpness  of  the  ethnic  boundary  is  softened  where  the 
physical  barriers  against  intercourse  between  north  and  south 
are  modified.  Thus  there  is  just  north  of  Genoa  a  decided  break 
in  the  distinct  racial  frontier  of  the  province;  for  just  here  is,  aa 
our  topographical  map  of  the  country  indicates,  a  broad  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  leading  over  to  the  north.  The  pass  is 
easily  traversed  by  rail  to-day.  Over  it  many  invasions  in 
either  direction  have  served  to  confound  the  populations  upon 
either  side. 

The  individuality  of  the  modem  Ligurians  culminates  in  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  ethnic  patches  in  Italy,  viz.,  the  people  of  the 
district  about  Lucca,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Tuscany.  Consid- 
eration of  our  maps  will  show  the  strong  relief  with  which  these 
people  stand  forth  from  their  neighbors.  These  peasants  of  Gar> 
fagnana  and  Lucchese  seem  to  set  all  ethnic  probabilities  at 
naught.  They  are  as  tall  as  the  Venetians  or  any  of  the  north- 
ern populations  of  Italy,  yet  in  head  form  they  are  closely  allied 
to  the  people  of  the  extreme  south.  They  are  among  the  longest- 
headed  in  all  the'  kingdom.  They  seem  also  to  be  considerably 
more  brunette  than  any  of  their  neighbora    Nor  are  these  pecnl- 
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iarities  of  modem  origin ;  certainly  not  their  stature,  at  all  events. 
For  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  recruit 
their  legions  here  because  of  the  massive  physique  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  make  the  reality  of  this  curious  patch  more  ap- 
parent, we  have  reproduced  in  our  small  map  on  this  page  a  bit 
of  the  country  in  detail.  It  shows  how  suddenly  the  head  form 
changes  at  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  as  we  pass  from  the  Po 
valley  to  the  coast  strip  of  Liguria.  As  we  leave  the  river  and 
rise  slowly  across  Emilia  toward  the  mountain  range  the  heads 


gradually  become  less  purely  Alpine:  and  then  suddenly  as  we 
cross  the  watershed  we  step  into  an  entirely  different  population. 
On  the  southern  edge  this  little  spot  of  Mediterranean  long- 
headedness  terminates  with  almost  equal  sharpness,  although  geo- 
graphical features  remain  quite  uniform.  This  eliminates  envi- 
ronment as  an  explanation  for  the  phenomenon ;  we  must  seek 
the  cause  elsewhere. 

All  soris  of  explanations  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  ethnic 
spot  about  Lucca  have  been  presented,  Lombroso,  who  first  dis- 
covered its  tall  stature,  inclines  to  the  belief  that  here  is  a  last 
relic  of  the  ancient  and  long-eztinct  Etruscan  people  penned  in 
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between  some  of  the  highest  moantains  in  Italy  and  the  sea.  He 
holda  that  they  were  here  driven  to  cover  in  this  comer  of  Tus- 
cany by  the  developed  Roman  power  in  the  sonth.  Dr.  Beddoe 
gives  another  explanation  which  is  interesting.  He  believee  this 
population  to  be  the  result  of  artificial  colonization.  Livy  tells 
us  that  the  Romans  at  one  time,  in  pursuance  of  a  long-settled 
policy,  transported  forty  thousand  Ligurians  (?)  to  Samnium,  fill- 
ing their  places  with  others  from  the  south.  If  this  artificial 
transplanting  had  been  effected  a  snfBcient  number  of  times ;  if 
the  Lignria  of  Livy  had  surely  been  this  modem  one  instead  of 
the  Alpine  ancient  one ;  and  thirdly,  if  we  could  thus  account  for 
the  tallness  of  stature,  certainly  not  of  southern  origin,  we  might 
place  more  reliance  upon  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  As  it  is  we 
can  not  think  it  far  reaching  enough.  To  us  it  seems  more  likely 
that  we  have  to  do  rather  with  a  population  highly  individualized 
by  geographical  isolation.  Much  of  the  region  is  very  fertile ;  it 
is  densely  populated ;  it  is  closely  bounded  by  mountain  and  sea. 
May  it  not  contain  a  remnant  of  a  more  ancient  people  than  others 
roundabout  ?  This  accords  with  both  Sergi's  and  Livi's  view.  At 
a  later  time  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  in  many  respects  the  old- 
est, most  primitive  layer  of  population  in  Italy  possessed  many  ol 
these  peculiar  traits  of  the  Oarfagnanans  and  Luccheser.  We  iU' 
cline  to  the  belief  that  a  bit  of  this  primitive  substratum  has  per- 
sisted in  this  place.  The  people  of  the  island  of  Blba  oS  the 
coast  are  quite  similar  to  it.  Insularity  explains  their  peculiar 
physical  traits.  Why  not  environmental  isolation  about  Lacca 
as  well  ? 

One  of  the  most  disputed  points  in  the  ethnological  history  of 
Europe  concerns  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  who  domi- 
nated middle  Italy  a  thousand  years  or  more  before  the  Christian 
era.  Ancient  Etruria  covered  what  is  now  made  up  of  the  two 
compartimenti  of  Toscansv  and  Roma — extending,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Amo  to  the  Tiber.  Here  we  find  a  sub-area  of  char- 
acterization, rich  alike  in  soil  and  climate,  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  This  district  is  the  center  of  one 
of  the  earliest  highly  evolved  cultures  in  Buropa  The  Etruscans 
appear  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
UmbriauB,  who  seem  to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  soil,  akin  to 
the  Oscians,  Italians  (Vituli),  and  other  native  peoples.  With  the 
advent  of  this  immigrant  people  a  great  advance  in  culture  seems 
to  have  occurred,  from  which  Rome  afterward  derived  her  suprem- 
acy in  that  respect:  for  the  Etruscans  were  the  real  founders  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

Popularly,  the  word  "  Etruscan  "  at  once  suggests  the  ceramic 
art ;  the  progress  effected  in  a  short  time  was  certainly  startling. 
To  give  aa  idea  of  the  sudden  change,  we  have  reproduced  upon 
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"thXe  page  illustrations  of  typical  bits  of  Italian  pottery.  The 
first  vase,  prior  to  the  full  Etruscan  culture,  shows  its  crudity  at 
once,  both  in  its  defects  of  form  and  the  plainness  and  simplicity 


of  its  ornamentation.    Such  a  vessel  might  have  been  made  in 
Mexico  or  even  by  onr  own  Pueblo  Indians.    In  a  centnry  or  two 
some  teacher  made  it  possible  to  produce  the  sample  depicted  in 
the  next  out.    Perfect  in  form,  superb  in  grace  of  outline,  its  dec- 
oration is  most  effective ;  yet  it  betr&ys  greater  skill  in  geometri- 
cal design  than  in  the  representation  of  ani- 
luate  life.    The  dog  drawn  on  the  girdle  is 
still  far  from  lifelike.    Then  come — prob- 
ably after  inspiration  from  Greek  art — the 
possibilities  in  complex  ornamentation  rep- 
FHsented  by  onr  third  specimen.    Not  more 
pleasing  in  form ;  perhaps  less  truly  artistic 
because  of  its  ornateness,  it  manifests  much 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  human  and  animal 
forms.    The  culture  culminates  at  this  point. 
From  profusion  of  ornament  and  overloaded 
decoration  degeneracy  begins.    It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  life  and  decay  of  schools  of  art, 
time  in  and  time  out,  the  world  over. 

The  advance  in  culture  typified  by  our 
vases  was  equaled  in  all  the  details  of  life.*  Gbeek  ETHtaoAN, 

The  people  built  strongly  walled  cities ;  they 
constructed  roads  and  bridges ;  their  architecture,  true  prede- 
cessor of  the  Roman,  was  unique  and  highly  evolved.     All  the 
plain  and  good  things  of  life  were  known  to  these  people,  and 
their  civilization  was  rich  in  its  luxury,  its  culture  and  art  as 

•  A  good  recent  ritume  o/  Etruscan  culture  is  given  bj  Lc/evre  in  Revue  Mensuelle  de 
I'^cole  d'Aolhropolagie,  i,  pp.  112  seq.  nad  268  leq.,  and  also  in  Revue  LinguFstique. 
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well.  la  costumes,  jewelry,  the  paraphernalia  of  war,  in  paint- 
iag  and  statuary  they  were  alike  distinguished.  Their  mythology 
was  very  complex,  much  of  the  Romaa  being  derived  from  it. 
Most  of  our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  the  rich  discov- 
eries in  their  chambered  tombs,  scattered  all  over  Italy  from 
Rome  to  Bologna.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  very  high  type 
of  civilization  attained  as  early  as  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before 
the  Chrietiau  era.  Roman  history  is  merged  in  the  obscurity  of 
time,  five  or  six  hundred  years  later  than  this.  The  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  Etrnscau  is  therefore  beyond  question. 

We  know  less  of  the  language  used  by  the  Etmscans  than  of 
many  other  details  of  their  existence— only  enough  to  be  assured 
that  it  was  of  an  exceedingly  primitive  type.  It  was  constrncted 
upon  as  fundamentally  different  a  system  from  the  Aryan  tongues 
as  is  the  Basque,  described  in  our  last  paper.  It  seems  to  have 
been,  like  the  Basque,  allied  to  the  great  family  of  languages 
which  includes  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Hungarians  in  modem 
Europe,  and  the  aborigines  of  Asia  and  America.  These  unfortn- 
nate  similarities  led  to  all  sorts  of  queer  theories  as  to  the  racial 
origin  of  the  people ;  as  wild,  many  of  them,  as  those  invented  for 
the  Basques.  It  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  differentiate  race, 
language,  and  culture  one  from  another,  distinct  as  each  of  the 
trio  may  be  in  our  eyes  to-day.  If  a  philologist  found  similarity 
in  linguistic  structure  to  the  Lapp,  he  immediately  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Etruscans  were  Lapps,  and  Lapland  the 
primitive  seat  of  the  civilization.  Thus  Taylor,  in  his  early 
work,  asserts  an  Asiatic  origin  akin  to  the  Finns.  Then  Pauli 
and  Deecke  for  a  time  independently  traced  them  to  the  same 
Turanian  source.  At  last,  when  the  Etruscan  civilization  began 
to  he  investigated  in  detail,  authorities  fell  into  either  one  of  two 
groups.  They  both  agree  that  the  culture  itself  was  of  foreign 
origin.  The  Germans,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Fauli*  and 
CuQo,  are  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  em  immigrant 
from  the  Danube  Valley  and  northern  Europe.  These  authorities 
regard  it  as  an  offshoot  of  the  so-called  Hallstadt  civilization, 
which  flourished  at  a  very  early  period  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  a  later  paper  on  the  Aryan  culture  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  it  more  in  detail.  At  the  same  time  they 
declare  the  people  racially  to  be  of  Rhtetian  or  Alpine  origin.  The 
second  school  is  disposed  to  derive  the  Etruscan  civilization  from 
the  southeast — generally  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.     The  relation  of 


•  Von  Ciwenilg,  Belbig,  Hoeraes,  Uochatetler  (tor  >  lime),  Koch,  Uallenboff,  Klebuhr, 
Mommeen,  Seemann,  Steub,  and  Virchow.  Tajlor,  in  Uter  work,  Beeffis  to  igree.  Onm- 
plet«  titles  will  be  found  in  Che  author's  Bibliography  of  the  Etlmok^  of  Europe  ■bort 
mmtioDed. 
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the  Etruscan  to  the  Greek  is  by  them  held  to  be  very  close.* 
Much  evidence  is  favorable  to  either  side.  To  ub  it  seems  that 
Deecke  is  more  nearly  correct  than  either.  He  holds  it  to  be 
probable  that  both  centers  of  civilization  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon product.  In  his  opinion  the  Etruscans  were  crossed  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  Itaeeni  from  the  Alps. 
All  these  views,  it  will  be  noted,  concern  civilization  mainly.  It  ie 
now  time  for  as  to  examine  the  purely  physical  data  at  our  dis- 
position. Even  supposing  their  culture  to  have  been  an  immi- 
grant from  abroad,  that  need  not  imply  a  foreign  ethnic  deriva- 
tion for  the  people  themselves. 

Inspection  of  our  maps,  in  so  far  aa  they  concern  Etruria,  con- 
vinces one  that  if  the  Etruscans  were  of  entirely  extra-Italian 
origin,  their  descendants  have  at  the  present  time  completely 
merged  their  identity  in  that  of  their  neighbors ;  for  no  sudden 
transitions  are  anywhere  apparent,  either  in  respect  of  head  form, 
statnre,  or  pigmentation.  On  the  whole,  the  trend  of  testimony 
appears  to  favor  the  German  theory  that  the  Etruscans  made  a 
descent  upon  Italy  from  the  north;  and  that  they  were  derived 
from  the  Rhtetians,  racial  ancestors  of  the  modern  Swiss  and 
other  Alpine  peoples.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  Tuscany 
allies  itself  in  head  form  to  the  north  rather  than  the  south. 
Especially  is  this  brachycephaly  noticeable  about  Bologna,  just 
over  the  Apennines  in  Emilia.  In  this  region,  especially  about 
Bologna,  many  of  the  richest  archseological  finds  of  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  made.  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  wedge  of 
broad-headed ness  penetrating  the  peninsula  nearly  as  far  south  as 
Rome.  This  could  not  be  if  the  Etruscans  had  been  ethnically  of 
Greek  or  Semitic  origin ;  for  the  Greeks  were  and  are  of  a  type 
quite  similar  to  the  Italians  of  the  extreme  south— of  Mediterra- 
nean  racial  descent,  in  fact.  Certainly  no  ethnic  type  of  this  kind 
has  contributed  largely  to  make  up  the  modem  Tuscan  people.! 

To  us  it  appears  as  if  here,  in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans  as  of 
the  Teutonic  immigrants,  we  find  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ethnic 
importance  of  the  invasion  has  been  immensely  overrated  by  his- 
torians and  philologists.  It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  Etruscan 
culture  and  language  may  have  been  determined  hy  the  decided 
impetus  of  a  compact  conquering  class ;  and  that  the  peasantry  or 
lower  orders  of  population  remained  quite  undistnrbed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  remains  of  the  people  unearthed  in  their  tombs 
betray  very  mixed  characteristics.    Crania  are  very  rare,  owing 

•  The  Italians  range  ihetoflelvea  on  ihiu  side — riz.,  Brizio,  Nicolucci,  Lombroso,  SeiBl, 
and  Zampa.  With  them  slaod  BrinbiD,  Evana,  Lefevre,  Hoateliua,  and  Ujree,  with  Hoch. 
atetter  id  hie  later  work. 

t  On  the  Oreeka  iiidt  Zampa's  Anlbropologie  Illyrieane,  in  Revue  d'Aathropolo)^e, 
wriee  S,  i,  pp.  632  leq.,  and  Weiabach  in  HUt.  Anth.  Oes.  in  Wien,  i<,  pp.  72  vq. 
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to  the  customs  of  cremation  which  were  in  vogue ;  snch  a8  have 
been  studied  are  of  all  types.*'  It  appears,  from  the  few  that  have 
been  measured,  that  a  loug-headed  (Greek  ?)  element  was  rather 
predominant;  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Lombroso  and 
others  are  inclined  to  regard  the  peculiarly  dolichocephalic  people 


Mixed  Tvi-k.    \%\aaA  of  Isohis.    Cephalic  Index,  SSS. 

about  Lucca  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  pure  Etruscan.  If  all 
Etruria  were  once  like  this,  it  must  have  changed  wonderfuUy  in 
the  historic  period,  contrary  to  most  of  the  experience  we  have 
related,  for  to-day  this  long-headed  element  is  relatively  quite 
scarce.  For  our  own  part,  we  regard  the  testimony  of  fifty  thou- 
sand living  peasants,  more  or  less,  as  more  credible  than  the  evi- 
dence from  a  score  or  two  of  crania  of  uncertain  origin,  even 
though  they  be  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  our  Etruscan 
ethnic  origins  must  be  sought  in  the  north  rather  than  in  the 
south ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an  offshoot  of  our 
Alpine  race  of  central  Europe.  Since  the  earliest  times,  as  Zampa 
has  proved,  and  it  agrees  with  evidence  from  all  around  the  Alps, 
there  has  been  a  steady  outflow  of  population  from  this  inhospi- 
table habitat,  unable  as  it  is  to  afford  sustenance  to  an  increasing 
population.  This  downpour  of  broad-headed  Alpine  race  types 
has  entirely  overcome  the  valley  of  the  Po.  In  prehistoric  times 
the  people  of  Lombardy,  Veneto,  and  Emilia  were  quite  similar 
to  the  modern  peasants  in  the  extreme  south.  All  Italy,  in  other 
words,  was  once  Mediterranean  in  type.    This  has  been  proved. 
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Is  It  not  probable  tbat  the  same  flood  of  expaQding  population 
from  the  north  which  sabtnerged  these  districts  may  have  trav- 
ersed the  Apennines  and  overflowed  both  Etruria  and  Umbria  ? 
The  so-called  Etruscan  historic  invasion  may  have  been  merely 
an  incident  in  this  great  demographic  event.  This  internal  origin 
for  the  Etruscan  race  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  other 
evidence  close  at  hand.  All  the  chief  cities  were  well  inland- 
^one  were  on  the  coast,  where  Qreek  or  PhoBnician  invaders  by 
sea  would  most  likely  have  located.  The  Etruscans,  in  fact,  seem 
to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation ;  and,  finally, 
the  testimony  of  place  names  points  to  the  Alps  as  a  point  of 
initial  dispersion,  as  Canon  Taylor  has  shown. 

Middle  Italy  south  of  Umbria  has  little  of  special  interest  to 
offer.    It  is  merely  intermediate  between  north  and  south.    To 
make  this  transition  clear,  compare  the  portrait  on  preceding  page 
with  that  of  our  pure  Alpine  type  on  page  725  and  with  the  pure 
Mediterranean  type  on  this  page.    Owing  to  the  late  Abyssinian 
war  so  many  of  the  Calabrians  and  Sardinians  in  the  south  were 
in  the  field  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  photographs  of  these 
racial  types.    They  are  quite  similar, 
however,  in  head  form  to  those  which 
prevail  in  Tunis.    For  all  practical  pur- 
poses this  African  will  do  as  well.    No- 
tice that  the  breadth  of  forehead  and 
the  roundness  of  face  in  our  medium 
type  stand  between  the  extremes  on 
either  side.    In  pigmentation  and  stature 
the  same  thing  is  true.    Little  by  little 
as  we  go  south  the  Alpine  blonde  is 
eliminated  until  we  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean race  in  all  its  purity. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula  is  to-day  the  seat  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean population  of  remarkably  pure 
ethnic  descent.  The  peasants  are  very 
long-headed,  strongly  brunette,  and  al-  „  „    , 

most  diminutive  in  stature.    Especially  cepiiaiio  indcs,  72. 

is  this  true  in  the  mountains  of  Calabria, 

where  geographical  isolation  is  at  an  extreme.  Along  the  coasts 
we  find  little  points  of  contact  with  invaders  by  sea.  Apulia  (see 
map  of  geography)  especially  contains  many  foreign  colonies,* 
Some  of  these  are  of  interest  as  coming  from  the  extremely  broad- 
headed  country  east  of  the  Adriatic.     So  persistently  have  these 


*  Vide  for  details  Kampa's  excellent  ^'e^f;lciol)eude  anthropologiiiche  Ethuogrsphie 
ilien  in  Zciwohrift  (iir  Ethnologic,  18Hfl,  pp.  IW7-103,  aail  2iil--232. 
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Albanians  kept  by  tbemselves  that  after  four  centuries  they  are 
still  characterized  by  a  cephalic  index  higher  by  fonr  unite  than 
the  pure  long-headed  Italians  about  them.  Mtmy  Qreek  colonists 
have  settled  along  these  same  coasts.  They,  however,  being  of  the 
same  ethnic  Mediterranean  stock  as  the  natives,  are  not  physically 
distinguishable  from  them. 

In  conclasion,  let  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  two  islands  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia  in  respect  of  their  populations.  With  the 
latter  we  may  rightly  class  Corsica,  although  it  belongs  to  France 
politically.  Our  maps  corroborate  the  historical  evidence  with 
surprising  clearness.  In  the  first  place,  the  fertility  and  general 
climate  of  Sicily  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  volcanic,  often  nn- 
propitions  geological  formations  of  the  other  islands.  In  respect 
of  topography  as  well,  the  differences  between  the  two  are  very 
great  Sardinia  is  as  rugged  as  the  Corsican  nnbble  north  of  iL 
In  accessibility  and  strategic  importance  Sicily  is  alike  remark- 
able. Commanding  both  straits  at  the  waist  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, it  has  been,  as  Freeman  In  his  masterly  description  puts  it, 
"the  meeting  place  of  the  nations."  Tempting  therefore  and  ac- 
cessible, this  island  has  been  incessantly  overrun  by  invaders  from 
all  over  Europe — Sicani,  Siculi,  Fenicii,  Greeks  and  Romans,  fol- 
lowed by  Albanians,  Vandals,  Goths,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  at 
last  by  the  French  and  Spaniards.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  its  peo- 
ple are  less  pure  in  physical  type  than  the  Sardinians  or  even  the 
Calabrians  on  the  mainland  nearby  ?  Especially  is  this  notice- 
able on  its  southern  coasts,  always  more  open  to  colonization  than 
on  the  northern  edge.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  as  Freeman  rightly 
adds,  that  "  for  the  very  reason  that  Sicily  has  found  dwelling 
places  for  so  many  nations  a  Sicilian  nation  there  never  has 
been," 

Sardinia  and  Corsica,  on  the  other  hand,  are  two  of  the  most 
primitive  and  isolated  spots  on  the  European  map,  for  they  are 
islands  a  little  off  the  main  line.  Feudal  institutions  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  still  prevail  to  a  large  extent.  We  are  told  that  the  old 
wooden  plow  of  the  Romans  is  still  in  common  use  to-day.*  This 
geographical  isolation  is  peculiarly  marked  in  the  interior  and  all 
along  the  eastern  coasts,  where  almost  no  harbors  are  to  be  found. 
Here  in  Sardinia  stature  descends  to  the  very  lowest  level  in  all 
Europe,  almost  in  the  world.  Whether  a  result  of  unfavorable 
environment  or  not,  this  trait  is  very  widespread  to-day.  It  seems 
to  have  become  truly  hereditary.  It  extends  over  fertile  and  bar- 
ren tracts  alike.    In  other  details  also  there  is  the  greatest  uni- 


*I)ul1.  Soc.  d'ADth.,  VvAa,  IHS2,  p.  310.     On  (mtbropolag;  see  cork  of  Oonifi,  in 
Arcliivia  per  I'Antropologia,  uvi,  1896,  pp.  27  teq.,  t>e^d«e  the  other  authorities  &for«- 
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formity  all  over  the  island — a  nniformity  at  an  extreme  of  humaa 
variation  be  it  noted :  for  this  population  is  entirely  free  from  all 
intermixture  with  the  Alpine  race  so  prevalent  in  the  north. 

We  have  now  Been  how  gradual  is  the  transition  from  one  half 
of  Italy  to  the  other.  The  surprising  fact  in  it  all  is  that  there 
should  be  as  much  nuiformity  as  our  maps  indicate.  Despite  all 
the  overturns,  the  ups  and  downs  of  three  thousand  years  of  re- 
corded history  and  an  unknown  age  precedent  to  it,  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  observe  how  thoroughly  all  foreign  ethnic  elements  have 
been  melted  down  into  the  general  population.  The  political 
unification  of  all  Italy,  the  rapid  extension  of  means  of  commu- 
nication, and,  above  all,  the  growth  of  great  city  populations  con- 
stantly recruited  from  the  rural  districts,  will  speedily  blot  out  all 
remaining  traces  of  local  differences  of  origin.  Not  so  with  the 
profound  contrasts  between  the  extremes  of  north  and  south. 
These  must  ever  stand  as  witness  to  differences  of  physical  origin 
as  wide  apart  as  Asia  is  from  Africa.  This  is  a  question  which  we 
defer  to  a  subsequent  article  in  our  series,  when  we  shall  return 
specifically  to  trace  the  geographical  origin  of  these  great  Euro- 
pean elemental  races  each  by  itself. 


FRANKLIN'S  KITE  EXPERIMENT  WITH  MODERN 
APPARATUS. 

Bv   ALEXANDER  McADEE. 

THE  recent  improvements  in  kites  have  suggested  perhaps  to 
many  the  question, "  How  would  Franklin  perform  his  kite 
experiment  to-day  ? "  It  may  seem  a  little  presumptuous  to 
speak  for  that  unique  philosopher,  and  attempt  to  outline  the 
modifications  he  would  introduce  were  he  to  walk  on  earth  again 
and  fly  kites  as  of  yore;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Jefferson, 
perhaps  his  was  the  most  far-seeing  and  ingenious  mind  of  a  re- 
markable age.  But  the  world  moves;  and  in  making  kites,  as 
well  as  in  devising  electrometers  and  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  electricity  of  the  air,  great  advances  have  been  made.  Frauk- 
lin  would  enjoy  repeating  his  kite  experiment  to-day,  using  mod- 
ern api)aratus.  What  changes  and  lines  of  investigation  he  would 
suggest  are  beyond  conjecture. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  ragged  colonial  regiment 
drew  up  before  the  home  of  its  philosopher-colonel  and  fired  an 
ill-timed  salute  in  his  honor.  A  fragile  electrical  instrument  was 
shaken  from  a  shelf  and  shattered.  Franklin  doubtless  appre- 
ciat«d  the  salate  and  regretted  the  accident.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  life  he  received  other  salutes,  as  when  the  French  Academy 
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rose  at  his  eatrance ;  and  he  constructed  and  worked  with  other 
electrometers;  but  for  us  that  first  experience  will  always  possess 
a  peculiar  interesL  The  kite  and  the  electrometer  betray  the  ia- 
tentioQ  of  the  colonial  scientist  to  ex- 
plore the  free  air,  and,  reaching  oat 
from  earth,  study  air  electrification  in 
situ.  He  made  the  beginning  by  iden- 
tifying the  lightning  Hash  with  the 
electricity  developed  by  the  frictional 
machine  of  that  time.  A  hundred  pa- 
tient philosophers  have  carried  on  the 
work,  improving  methods  and  appa- 
ratus, until  to-day  we  stand  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  great  electrical  survey  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  no  idle  prophecy 
to  say  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
witness  wonderful  achievements  in 
measuring  the  potential  of  the  light- 
ning flash,  in  demonstrating  the  nature 
of  the  aurora,  and  in  utilizing  the  elec- 
FBANRutr'sELkcTiiiciLHAriiiNE.  tHcal  encrgy  of  the  cloud.  The  im- 
proved kite  and  air-runner  will  be  the 
agency  through  which  these  results  will  be  accomplished. 

The  famous  kite  experiment  is  described  by  Franklin  in  a  let- 
ter dated  October  19, 1753 :  "  Make  a  small  cross  of  light  sticks 
of  cedar,  the  arms  so  long  as  to  reach  to  the  four  corners  of  a 
largf,  thin  silk  handkerchief  when  extended.  Tie  the  comers  of 
the  handkerchief  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  so  you  have  the 
body  of  a  kite  which,  being  properly  accommodated  with  a  tail, 
loop,  and  string,  will  rise  in  the  air  like  those  made  of  paper,  hut 
being  made  of  silk  is  better  fitted  to  bear  the  wet  and  wind  of  a 
thunder  gust  without  tearing.  To  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of 
the  cross  is  to  be  fixed  a  very  sheirp- pointed  wire  rising  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  wood.  To  the  end  of  the  twine  next  the  hand  is 
to  be  tied  a  silk  ribbon,  and  where  the  silk  and  twine  join  a  key 
may  be  fastened.  This  kite  is  to  be  raised  when  a  thunder  gust 
appears  to  be  coming  on,  and  the  person  who  holds  the  string 
must  stand  within  a  door  or  window,  or  under  some  cover,  so  that 
the  silk  I'ibbon  may  not  be  wet ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
twine  does  not  touch  the  frame  of  the  door  or  window.  As  soon 
as  the  tliunder  clouds  come  over  the  kite,  the  pointed  wire  will 
draw  the  electric  fire  from  them,  and  the  kite,  with  all  the  twine, 
will  be  electrified,  and  stand  out  every  way  and  be  attracted  by 
an  approaching  finger.  And  when  the  rain  has  wet  the  kite  and 
twine  you  will  find  the  electric  fire  stream  out  plentifully  from 
the  key  on  the  approach  of  your  knuckle." 
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Now,  how  would  we  perform  this  experiment  to-day  and  with 
what  results  P  Having  flown  big  kites  during  thunderstorms,  it 
may  perhaps  be  best  to  describe  step  by  step  two  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  then  speak  of  what  we  know  can  be  done,  but  as  yet 
has  not  been  done. 

Our  first  repetition  of  Franklin's  kite  experiment  was  at  Blue 
Hill  Observatory,  some  ten  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  years  after  its  first  trial.     There  were 
two  large  kites  silk-covered  and  tin-foiled  on  the  front  face. 
These  kites  were  of  the  ordinary  hexagonal  shape,  for  in  1885 
Malay  and  Hargrave  kites  were  all  unknown  to  us.    Fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  of  strong  hemp  fish  line  were  wrapped  loosely  with  un- 
covered copper  wire  of  the  smallest  diameter  suitable,  and  this 
was  brought  into  a  window  on  the  east  side  of  the  observatory, 
through  rubber  tubing  and  blocks  of  paraffin.    Pieces  of  thor- 
oughly clean  plate  glass  were  also 
used.     Materials  capable  of  giving  a 
high  insulation  were  not  so  easily 
bad  then  as  now.    We  knew  very  lit- 
tle about  mica;  and  quartz  fi  bers  and 
Mascart  insulators  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  United  States.   Ourelec- 
trometer,  however,  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  any  previous  type, 
and  far  removed  from  the  simple 
pith-ball  device  used  by  Franklin. 
Knowing  that  an  electrified  body  free 
to  move  between  two  other  electri- 
fied bodies  will  always  move  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  potential. 
Lord  Kelvin  devised  an  instrument 
consisting  of  four  metallic  sections, 
symmetrically     grouped    around    a 
common  center  and  inclosing  a  flat 
free- swinging  piece  of   aluminum 
called  a  needle.    The  end  of  the  kite 
wire  is  connected  with  the  needle  and 

the  sections  or  quadrants  are  alter-  Ma»o*i«  ELEcTnoH«T«B. 

nately  connected  and  then  electrified,  one  set  with  a  high  posi- 
tive potential,  say  five  hundred  volts,  and  the  other  with  a  cor- 
responding negative  value,  say  five  hundred  volts  lower  than  the 
ground. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  result  of  these  earlier  experi- 
ments was  the  discovery  (for  such  we  think  it  was)  that  showery 
or  thunderstorm  weather  was  not  the  only  condition  giving 
marked  electrical  effects.     The  electrometer  needle  would  be  vio- 
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leotly  deflected  and  large  sparks  obtained  at  other  times.  Day 
after  day  as  we  &ew  the  kite  we  found  this  high  electrification  of 
the  air,  and  we  bad  no  trouble  in  getting  sparks  even  when  the 
sky  was  cloudless.  One  other  diBcovery  was  made,  and  this  would 
have  delighted  Franklin  more  than  the  other,  for  he  was  always 
most  pleased  when  a  practical  application  was  in  sight.  Seated 
within  the  instrument  room  of  the  observatory,  with  his  back  to 
the  open  window  through  which  came  the  kite  wire  carefally 


Blue  Hill  Meteorolo/ionl  ObscrvnCor}-. 

insulated,  and  the  kite  high  in  air,  the  observer  closely  watching 
the  index  of  the  electrometer  could  tell  positively,  and  as  quickly 
as  one  outside  watching  the  kite,  whether  it  rose  or  fell.  When 
the  kite  rose,  up  went  the  voltage,  and  vice  versa.  In  other 
words,  the  electric  potential  of  the  air  increased  with  elevation. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  kites  made  to-day  would  have  be- 
haved better  and  Sown  with  more  steadiness  than  the  one  we 
used.  It  may  have  been  the  varying  wind,  or  more  likely  wrong 
proportions  in  the  kite  and   tail ;   but  our  old  hexeigonal  kite 
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would  dive  evea  when  high  in  air.  Once  we  kept  the  kite  aloft 
from  the  forenoon  nntil  late  at  night,  but  that  was  something 
unusual. 

Passing  now  over  six  years  in  which  we  had  been  busy  meas- 
uring the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  air  under 
all  conditiouB,  and  dis- 
covering, for  example, 
that  a  snowstorm  was 
almost  identiceil  with 
a  thunderstorm  in  its 
tremendous  electrical 
changes,  we  come  to 
the  year  1891,  when  we 
again  flew  kites  for  the 
purpose  of  electrically 
exploring  the  air.  Our 
experiments  at  the  top         '"""  '*'""""■ 

of  the  Washington  Monument  in  1885  and  1886  (especially  those 
during  severe  thunderstorms,  when  we  obtained  potentials  as 
high  as  three  and  four  thousand  volts  just  before  the. lightning). 


i  Hill  ObservBtor?. 


had  given  us  an  insight  into  the  strains  and  streases  in  the  air, 
and  taught  us  what  to  expect  at  such  times.  There  was  still 
little  improvement  in  the  kite,  but  much  better  electrical  appa- 
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ratuB  was  at  hand.  It  may  seem  ridiculouB,  but  we  hauled  nearly 
a  wagoQ-load  of  electrical  apparatus  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  found  occasion  to  use  all  of  it.  Our  insulators  were  delicate 
glass   vessels,  curiously  shaped,  containing  snlphuric  acid,  and 


ahle  to  hold  with  little  leakage  the  highest  known  potentials. 
Besides  these  fine  Mascart  insulators,  we  had  hundreds  of  dis 
tilled-water  batteries  and  two  electrometers,  one  a  Mascart  quad- 
rant, the  other  a  large  multiple  quadrant.  The  chief  aim  that 
year  was  to  secure  by  mechanical  means  (discarding  the  photo- 
graphic and  eye  metboiis)  s  continuous  record  of  the  potential. 
When  we  can  study  the  potential  at  any  moment  and  still  have  a 
record  of  it,  the  relation  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  to  the  pres- 
sure, temperature,  and  moisture  will  be  more  easily  investigated. 
Among  our  records  that  year  there  is  one  date,  June  30,  1391, 
where  a  direct  comparison  of  the  electrification  of  the  air  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and  at  a  height  of  about  five 
hundred  feet  is  shown.  In  one,  the  potential  was  obtained  by  a 
water-dropper  collector  from  a  second-story  window  in  the  ob- 
servatory, and  in  the  other  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  kite. 
It  will  be  seen  how  much  higher  the  kite  values  are,  although  the 
kite  was  a  much  slower  accumulator  of  electricity.  In  the  next 
year,  I80S,  the  kite  was  Sown  several  times  during  thunder- 
storms, but  generally  during  afternoon  storms ;  and  in  the  lull 
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preceding  the  wind  rush  the  kite  would  fall.    It  was  not  until 
August  9th  that  we  succeeded  in  going  through  a  etorm  with  the 
kite  still  flying.    About  11  a.  m.  the  kite  was  sent  aloft,  and  it 
remained  aloft  until  after  10  p.  m.    Prom  the  observatory  one  can 
see  to  the  west  fifty  or  more  miles,  and  a  thunderstorm  came 
into  view  just  about  sunset.    The  kite  was  flying  steadily,  and 
■whenever  a  finger  was  held  near  the  kite  wire  there  was  a  per- 
fect fusillade  of  sparks.    As  the  darkness  increased,  the  polished 
metallic  and  glass  surfaces  in  the  large  electrometer  reflected  the 
eparks,  now  strong  enough  to  jump  across  the  air  gaps,  and  the 
incessant  sizzling  threatened  to  bum  out  the  instrument.    The 
"vividness  of  the  lightning  in  the  west  also  made  it  plain  that  the 
storm  was  one  of  great  violence,  and  as  the  observatory  itself 
would  be  jeopardized,  one  of  the  four  men  present  proposed  to 
cut  the  wired  string 
and  let  the  kite  go. 
But  even   that   was 
easier  said  than  done, 
for     to     touch     the 
string  was  to  receive 
a  severe  shock.     It 
was  necessary,  bow- 
ever,  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape,  and  one 
of  the  party  took  the 
kite  string  and  broke 
the  connection  with 
the  electrometer  and 
insulators.  While  be 
was   in    the   act  of 
doing  this,  the  oth- 
ers, who  by  this  time 
were      outside      the 
building,  saw  a  flash 
of  lightning  to  the 
west  of  the  hill.    The 
observer    who    was 
undoing  the  kite  wire 

did  not  see  this  flash.  Habob»t.  Kit.. 

He  saw   a   brilliant 

flare-up  in  the  electrometer,  and  at  the  same  instant  felt  a  severe 
blow  across  both  arms.  Notwithstanding,  he  loosened  the  wire, 
and,  dropping  an  end  without,  it  took  but  a  few  moments  to  make 
it  fast  on  the  hillside  some  distance  away  from  the  observatory. 
There  it  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  A  105- volt  incandes- 
cent lamp  was  placed  between  the  end  of  the  kite  wire  and  a  wire 
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rnnaing  to  the  ground.  There  was  Bome  light,  bat  no  incandee- 
cence  of  the  filameDt.  It  was  more  in  the  natnre  of  a  creeping 
of  the  charge  over  the  outer  glass  surface  of  the  lamp.  Stinging 
sparks  were  felt  whenever  the  kite  wire  was  touched.  The  storm 
gradually  passed  over,  the  lightning  being  vivid  and  frequent  in 
the  west  and  north,  and,  as  we  learned  next  day,  doing  consider- 
able damage.  The  nearest  flash  to  the  hill,  however,  as  well  as 
we  conld  determine  by  the  interval  between  thunder  and  flash. 


llMtnKAvi:  Ktte  ih  Atr.     Same  kite  (u>  in  preoeding  cut. 

was  forty-flve  hundred  feet  away,  so  that  the  discharge  which  the 
observer  felt  while  loosening  the  wire  must  have  been  a  sympa- 
thetic one.  We  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  prime  dischar^, 
and  very  curiously  this  shows  a  remarkable  change  of  direction. 

This  year,  in  some  interesting  experiments  made  on  the  roof 
of  the  Mills  Building  at  San  Francisco,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
roof,  which  has  a  covering  of  bitumen,  was  a  good  insulator. 
Ordinarily  one  may  touch  the  reel  on  which  the  kite  wire  is 
wound  without  being  shocked,  but  if  a  wire  be  connected  with 
the  ventilating  pipes  running  to  the  ground  there  are  small 
sparks.  Introducing  a  condenser  in  the  circuit,  the  intensity  of 
the  spark  is  increased.  It  only  remains  to  constnict  an  appro- 
priate coil  of  the  kite  wire  and  place  within  it  another  inde- 
pendent coil.  In  the  outer  coil  a  quick  circuit  breaker  may  be 
placed,  and  theoretically  at  least  we  shall  transform  down  the 
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liigh  potential  and  low  amperage  charge  of  the  air  to  a  current 
of  less  potential  and  greater  amperage.  This  can  be  put  to  work 
and  the  long-delayed  realization  of  Franklin's  plan  of  harnessing 
the  electricity  of  the  air  be  consummated.  It  may  not  be  a  profit- 
able investment  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  bat  no  one 
can  say  what  this  tapping  of  the  aerial  reservoir  may  lead  to. 
Determining  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  aurora  will  be  as  great 
a  scientific  achievement  as  utilizing  the  energy  of  Niagara  Falls. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  BELIEF. 


IN  considering  the  psychology  of  belief  we  find  ourselves  face 
to  face  at  the  very  outset  with  the  questions :  (1)  What  is  the 
nature  of  belief  ?  (2)  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  it 
arises  ?  and  (3)  What  are  the  causes  for  its  appearance  P  In  try- 
ing to  answer  these  questions  we  have  to  say  frankly,  before  cross- 
ing the  threshold  of  the  topic :  We  have  no  key  to  secret  cham- 
bers ;  we  propose  no  revelations,  but  only  another  look  over  what 
may  be  very  familiar  premises. 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  nature  of  belief  ?  many  answers 
have  been  given.  Hnme  declared,  "  Belief  is  nothing  but  a 
more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  steady  conception  of  an  object 
than  the  imagination  alone  is  ever  able  to  attain."  Prof.  Bain 
said,  "Belief  in  its  essential  character  is  a  phase  of  our  active 
nature."  The  answer  we  shall  give  to  the  question  shall  not 
necessarily  conflict  with  either  of  the  answers  given  above.  It  is 
best  given  by  defining  our  point  of  view. 

We  look  at  man  as  a  physical  organism  of  rare  sensitiveness, 
played  upon  by  the  forces  of  the  world.  Light  and  sound,  the 
blowing  wind  and  the  solid  ground,  all  make  their  varying  sorts 
of  contact  with  the  delicate,  susceptible  organism.  But  not  all  of 
the  myriad  voices  are  heeded,  not  all  the  thousandfold  seduc- 
tions entice,  not  all  the  sweet  odors  or  the  pleasant  touches  of  the 
great  world  call  forth  response.  In  fact,  this  human  organism  is 
not  nnlike  that  lowlier  organism,  the  sponge,  through  whose  length 
and  breadth  streams  from  the  great  ocean  fiow.  There  is  no  cur- 
rent in  the  Atlantic,  no  distant  sea,  however  narrow,  but  may 
send  its  contribution  of  richly  laden  sea  water  to  the  sponge's 
mouth.  But  not  all  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  iron,  that  the  tide  bears 
is  taken  up  by  the  sponge.  It  extracts  only  what  it  needs,  what 
it  can  assimilate,  and  to  most  that  passes  remains,  perhaps,  insen- 
sible. 9o  with  our  more  complex  organism — man.  He,  too,  is 
set  in  the  midst  of  oceans  of  sensation.    Sounds,  sights,  odors. 
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tastes,  and  touches  flow  round  him  in  limitless  variety.  Of 
many,  perhaps  of  most,  he  is  never  conscious ;  to  only  a  few  does 
he  respond. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  analogy,  but  on  examination  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  foaad  to  be  sufficiently  close  for  our  own  pur- 
pose. To  the  miud,  sounds,  tastes,  colors,  odors,  and  sights  art 
what  foods  are  to  the  sponge — tbey  are  stimuli.  Specialists  on 
the  eye  tell  us  that  the  range  of  light  vibrations  to  which  the 
human  eye  responds  is  but  a  little  break  in  a  great  series,  like  a 
short  stretch  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  an  inclined  plana  So,  too, 
with  our  ears.  They  can  intercept  only  a  few  of  the  possible 
sound  vibrations  that  make  up  the  world  of  noises.  As  the 
sponge,  then,  comes  in  cont-act  with  but  the  merest  vialful  of  the 
great  ocean,  the  human  organism  also  makes  contact  with  mere 
fragments  of  the  world's  infinity  of  stimuli. 

There  is  a  second  respect  in  which  the  analogy  holds  good. 
Just  as,  out  of  the  limited  flow  of  food-laden  sea  water  that  passes 
its  doors,  the  sponge  chooses  what  it  needs,  what  it  can  assimilate, 
so  the  human  organism,  out  of  the  limited  variety  of  stimuli  to 
which  it  is  competent  to  reach,  chooses  such  to  respond  to  as  are 
important. 

Now,  what  has  this  to  do  with  belief  ?  Simply  this,  that  belief, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  a  human  function,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  vital  and  important  it  must  be  subject  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  organism.  We  can  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve 
what  we  never  come  in  contact  with,  and  the  stress  of  life  causes 
us  to  believe  only  what  is  important  to  us,  as  the  sponge  absorbs 
only  what  will  nourish  it,  I  do  not  say  we  are  incapable  of  be- 
lieving a  thing  that  is  useless  for  us.  It  is  possible  for  an  organ* 
ism  to  take  and  to  treat  as  food  that  which  is  valueless.  But  in 
the  main,  life  means  taking  what  is  good,  and  taking  what  is  not 
good  means  death.  This  is  as  true  of  the  mental  life  as  it  is  of 
the  physical  life,  and  for  the  most  part  the  process  of  choice  is 
instinctive  and  unconscious.  When  the  thermometer  falls  we 
have  sensations  of  discomfort — we  may  respond  by  taking  off  our 
clothing.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  should  believe  it  is  getting 
hot.  But  we  do  actually  respond  by  putting  on  our  overcoats, 
which  is  good  evidence  that  we  believe  it  is  cold. 

This,  I  take  it,  is  what  Prof.  Bain  meant  when  he  said, "  In  its 
essential  character  belief  is  a  phase  of  our  active  nature,"  and  I 
do  not  think  it  conflicts  in  any  way  with  Hume's  account  of  belief 
as  a  "more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  steady  conception  than 
the  imagination  is  able  to  attain."  In  fact,  both  of  these  accounts 
seem  to  me  very  true.  What  I  mean  by  believing  my  friend's 
word  is  not  that  I  have  a  clear  perception  that  his  words  repre- 
sent definite  things,  but  that  I  conceive  the  main  thing  he  de- 
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scribes  or  the  opinion  he  declares  in  a  thoronghly  lively  way — in 
fact,  so  warmly  do  I  embrace  it  that,  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  belief  is  to  be  a  part  of  our  active  nature ;  it  is 
related  to  the  will.  We  believe  a  thing  when  we  accept  it  and 
are  willing  to  act  upon  it. 

We  set  for  our  second  question.  What  are  the  conditions 
under  which  belief  arises  ?  These  are  of  two  kinds.  There  are 
mental  conditions  and  physiological  conditions. 

The  physiological  conditions  of  belief  will  of  course  be  prima- 
rily those,  if  there  be  such,  which  are  indispensable  to  all  mental 
activity.  Now,  since  of  physiological  activities  in  general  there 
is  an  unfailing  register  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood — i.  e.,  inner- 
vation of  muscle  or  nerve  at  any  point  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  to  that  point — we  may  take  the  flow  of 
blood  as  one  means  of  registering  physiological  activity.  With 
this  as  a  test  we  can  affirm  that  there  are  physiological  conditions 
for  all  mental  activity.  In  fact,  the  investigations  of  Mosso,  the 
Italian  physiologist,  enable  ns  to  measure  the  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain  which  accompanies  simple  mental  operations. 
A  delicately  balanced  bed  scale  on  which  the  subject  is  placed 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  simplest  mental  operations,  as  answer- 
ing a  question  or  working  out  a  problem  in  mental  arithmetic,  is 
registered  in  increased  weight  of  the  head — i.  e.,  greater  blood 
supply.  Increased  rapidity  of  circulation  is  then  a  prime  physio- 
logical condition  of  belief.  This  gives  a  key  to  the  conditions 
tinder  which  belief  arises.  In  general  they  may  be  summed  up 
under  one  head — heightened  vascular  and  nervous  activity. 

If  we  stop  and  ask  ourselves  how  did  we  come  to  believe  such 
and  such  a  thing,  we  shall  find  in  almost  every  case  that  it  was 
under  excitement.  Did  ever  a  girl  sit  down  calmly  and  reason  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  in  love  ?  Did  ever  a  man  or  woman 
reason  to  the  conclusion  that  he  or  she  was  saved  ?  No,  belief 
does  not  come  that  way.  Every  orator  learns  that.  It  is  not  the 
close-woven,  incontestable  argument  that  leads  to  belief.  It  may 
be  a  good  preparation,  but  often  the  result  can  be  gained  wholly 
without  it,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  indispensable.  Men  and 
women  are  moved  to  believe,  not  by  argument  but  by  aroused 
feeling.  Just  as  when  anger  is  aroused  some  outlet  must  be  had, 
so  when  the  active  nature  is  aroused  something  must  be  believed. 
The  person  who  at  a  revival  meeting  happens  to  be  unmoved, 
finds  it  hard  even  to  conceive  the  intensity  of  conviction  which 
possesses  the  kneelers  at  the  mourners'  bench. 

Anything,  then,  that  arouses  the  physical  activities  may  be 
expected  to  stimulate  belief.  This  will  be  found  to  be  trua  Ex- 
citement of  any  sort  seems  to  quicken  conviction.  Stimulants 
arouse  belief,    I  hope  some  one  will  make  a  thorough  study  of 
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this  matter.  I  am  conTinced  it  would  repay  the  labor.  The  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  by  different  sorts  of  stimnlants  would 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject :  for  instance,  coffee 
seems  to  awaken  almost  as  many  donbts  as  it  lays,  while  alcoholic 
stimulants  seem  invariably  to  dispel  doubt  and  enthrone  certitude. 

Some  men  depend  upon  their  pipe  to  give  them  the  needed 
start  to  the  conclusion  of  problems.  I  confess  that  I  seldom  feel 
so  sure  of  the  solidity  and  reality  of  the  world  as  when  I  have 
my  favorite  amber  stem  firm  set  between  my  teeth.  And  much 
of  the  tenacity  of  religious  conviction  of  our  Methodist  and  Bap- 
tist brethren  is  due  to  conceiving  the  articles  of  their  creed  with 
passion  bred  in  the  excitement  of  camp  meetings. 

Perhaps  more  marked  than  any  of  these  is  the  effect  of  sexnsl 
feeling.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  either  of  two  people  to 
believe  in  the  love  of  the  other  without  feeling  some  warmth  of 
feeling  himself.  It  is  the  feeling  that  awakens  doubt  or  con- 
viction. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  interrelation  of  feelings  and  be- 
liefs. The  close  relation  of  love  and  religion  has  been  a  topic 
for  ages.  It  is,  I  think,  remarkable  how  many  women  disap- 
pointed in  love  turn  to  religion  for  consolation.  Girls  and  women 
who  have  never  revealed  the  slightest  interest  in  church  or  creed 
become,  under  the  inflnence  of  an  unrequited  passion,  the  most 
ardent  believers.  There  is  no  reason  in  such  cases  to  charge 
hypocrisy.  They  only  show  how  much  belief  depends  upon  emo- 
tion. It  is  as  if  the  feelings,  deeply  stirred,  must  react  strongly. 
So  long  as  the  nature  is  left  passive,  belief,  whether  about  love, 
politics,  or  religion,  seems  needless ;  but  once  the  feelings  are 
aroused,  a  hunger  appears  that  demands  satisfaction  in  some  con- 
viction or  other. 

The  physiological  conditions  of  belief,  then,  are,  in  a  word, 
stimulation — excitement.  There  are  also,  as  we  agreed,  mental 
conditions  of  belief.  These  are,  as  follows  from  the  volitional 
nature  of  the  function,  such  as  conduce  to  a  heightened  state 
of  all  the  mental  activities,  but  especially  the  imagination  and 
the  affections. 

Kepetition  or  pondering  over  a  matter  helps  us  to  believe  it. 
We  accept  many  a  thing  by  its  familiarity.  Many  of  our  creeds 
are  believed  in  this  way.  The  mental  condition  of  acquiescence 
ia  brought  about  by  frequent  repetition,  just  as  memory  is  made 
firm  by  the  same  means.  Pondering  over  things,  themselves 
imaginary,  makes  them  real  to  us.  Prophets  come  to  believe  in 
themselves  and  their  mission,  not  so  much  by  reasoning  about  it, 
but  by  steadfastly  fixing  the  goal  of  their  desire  in  the  mind 
until,  out  of  a  fancy,  it  grows  to  a  clear  conception,  and  from  a 
conception  becomes,  for  them  at  least,  a  reality.     So  with  us  all; 
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we  gain  rest  in  belief  often  by  puttiog  reason  oat  of  doors. 
Mandsley  says:  "To  say  that  the  great  majority  of  men  reason 
in  the  true  eense  of  the  word,  is  the  greatest  nonsense  in  the 
world ;  they  get  their  beliefs  as  they  do  their  instincts  and  their 
habits,  as  a  part  of  their  inherited  constitution,  of  their  education, 
and  the  routine  of  their  lives." 

That  this  is  true  is  shown  by  popular  superstitions.  Almost 
every  hamlet  in  Europe  has  its  own  ghost  story,  believed  ardent- 
ly by  the  local  inhabitants,  and  scoffed  at  by  those  of  the  next 
village. 

We  have  insisted  that,  because  belief  is  a  function  of  the  active 
nature,  whatever  conduces  to  greater  physical  or  mental  activity 
will  conduce  to  believing.  We  are  prepared  to  believe,  then,  that 
in  joy  we  believe  more  than  in  grief.  A  low  state  of  mind — sor- 
row, remorse,  melancholy — is  a  field  where  doubts  grow  rank,  but 
the  cheerful,  successful,  hopeful  mind  finds  belief  easy.  It  is 
failure  that  makes  us  cautious;  success  emboldens  us  and  like 
rumor,  multiplies  as  it  goes,  loosing  our  fancy  and  making  cred- 
ible what  was  but  just  now  impossible. 

Again,  inaction  kills  belief,  while  action  of  any  sort  nourishes 
it.  Phillips  Brooks  was  fond  of  saying,  "Do  something  with 
yonr  religion,  and  your  religion  will  not  die."  So  with  all  our 
beliefs.  Though  it  is  often  bred  in  onr  mind  by  pondering  things 
over,  calling  up  images  until  they  become  fixtures,  belief  is  oftener 
born  and  nourished  in  earnest  action.  Lincoln's  life  gives  a  not- 
able example.  In  his  pioneer  days  he  was  a  skeptic.  Both  Lamon 
and  Henderson  say  that  up  to  the  time  Lincoln  went  to  Wash- 
ington as  President  he  was  not  a  professing  believer  in  any 
Christian  faith.  But  during  the  days  of  the  war,  when  Lincoln 
bore  tremendous  burdens  of  action  and  anxiety,  embodying  and 
enforcing  the  will  of  the  nation,  he  became  thoroughly  religions. 
It  is  told  that  in  18()4,  when  the  tension  was  at  its  highest,  and 
Lincoln's  life  was  like  the  action  of  the  heart  of  the  whole  people, 
in  that  time  the  President  was  found  more  than  once  on  his 
knees  at  prayer.  Lincoln's  faith  did  not  come  to  him  by  reason- 
ing, but  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  life.  He  laid  hold  upon  certain 
great  truths  with  the  grip  of  a  hungering  and  thirsting  nature. 
It  is  in  this  way,  I  believe,  that  the  strongest  faith  is  attained. 
With  his  whole  nature  stretched  to  its  highest  tension,  no  man 
can  avoid  conviction.  So  long  as  he  merely  rests,  remains  in- 
active, passive,  he  may  get  along  without  a  faith ;  but  when  his 
soul  is  awakened  and  his  feeling  is  aroused,  believe  he  must. 

We  have  seen  that  in  both  sets  of  conditions  for  belief,  physio- 
logical and  psychical,  the  same  thing  holds;  because  belief  is  a 
function  of  our  active  nature,  whatever  stimulates  and  rouses  to 
action  promotes  belief. 
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We  may  now  turn  to  the  third  question  we  set  ourselves: 
What  makes  us  helieve  ?  In  general  and  roughly,  the  answer 
to  this  question  is — the  vital  impulse.  We  believe  becanse  we 
want  to,  because  we  have  a  constitutional  trend  toward  belief. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  belief  is  a  form  of  action,  and  we 
are  driven  by  a  passion  to  act.  I  have  said  this  is  constitationaJ : 
it  is  the  very  inwards  of  our  vitals ;  there  is  nothing  that  so  sains 
up  the  meaning  and  essence  of  life  as  the  passion  to  do.  A  living 
organism  is  more  than  a  tense  spring ;  it  is  a  spring  growing  con- 
stantly tenser  and  fretting  to  unleash  its  own  forces.  This  vital 
tension  makes  all  consciousness  motor,  and  makes  every  idea  a 
discharging  force  with  inevitable  consequences  in  overt  act  or 
intraorganic  disturbance.  To  apply  a  suggestion  to  an  active 
mind  is  like  applying  anything  to  a  baby's  mouth.  Both  alike 
show  an  instinctive  tendency  to  close  on  whatever  offers,  be  it 
sealing-wax  or  sweetmeat.  We  see  this  plainly  in  the  workings 
of  a  savage  mind.  For  a  savage  to  conceive  anything  vividly  is 
to  believe  it.  Some  such  indiscriminate  appetency  of  belief  offers 
the  only  sufficient  explanation  for  the  vast  higgledy-piggledy 
mass  of  superstition  that  belongs  to  primitive  peoples. 

This  is,  I  take  it,  what  Bain  meant  when  he  said  that  the  chief 
fact  of  belief  was  primitive  credulity.  We  are  all  naturally  and 
primarily  credulous ;  skepticism  is  a  later  development  and  cornea 
from  the  sort  of  experience  that  makes  sadder  but  wiser  men  of 
us.  It  is  in  life  itself,  in  its  appetency,  its  passion  to  act,  that  we 
fiud  the  prime  cause  of  belief,  which  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  gratifica- 
tion of  this  vital  desire.  As  the  sponge  needs  no  otiier  justifica- 
tion for  absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  sea  water  than  its  own 
nutritive  instinct,  we  need  no  other  excuse  for  believing  than  the 
instinct  of  activity. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  matter,  and  plainly  enough  the 
rougher,  more  general  side  of  it  I  eat  because  I  want  to,  is  but 
an  imperfect  answer  to  the  question  why  I  eat,  and  even  the 
addition  that  I  eat  because  the  vital  processes  demand  satisfac- 
tion that  can  be  provided  only  by  food,  still  leaves  the  matter 
much  beclouded.  In  putting  down  belief  as  the  gratification  of  a 
vital  desire,  we  have  only  found  the  big,  crass  motive  for  be- 
lieving. To  answer  fully  the  question,  why  we  believe,  demands 
that  we  go  further.  We  must  be  prepared  to  find  here,  too,  that 
the  ground  is  an  organic,  constitutional  one.  The  first  reason  for 
believing  at  all  is  because  we  are  alive,  not  dead,  and  crave 
action,  not  torpor.  The  reason  why  we  believe  as  we  do,  and  the 
sort  of  things  we  do  believe,  is  because  we  have  the  sort  of  con- 
stitution we  have.  We  have  seen  already  that,  of  the  myriad 
sights  the  sun  makes,  only  a  slight  proportion  affect  our  retina; 
we  have  learned  that  of  all  the  thousandfold  possible  excitants 
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of  nerve  and  mascle,  comparatively  few  ever  produce  in  ua  seasfr- 
tioD.  This  is  matter  of  mere  physical  organization.  We  are  con- 
scioQB  of  a  much  more  important  selective  process.  We  know 
that  we  do  choose  what  things  we  shall  respond  to,  and  what  not. 
We  are  now  brought  to  see  the  two  chief  phases  of  belief,  the 
voluntary  and  the  involontary  sides  of  it, 

Mnch  has  been  said  of  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  belief. 
This  is  no  mere  fancy.  We  do  believe  in  an  involuntary  sort  of 
way,  much  as  a  child  puts  everything  into  its  mouth.  In  fact, 
Prof.  James  has  said, "  Whatever  is  uncontradicted  isipsofado 
believed."  In  such  a  sense  as  this,  belief  is  uncontrollable.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  matter  is  more  important.  We  may  will  to 
believe — that  is,  we  may  choose  what  we  will  believe  and  what 
we  will  not  believe. 

This  possibility  of  choice  depends  upon  two  things,  one  sub- 
jective, the  oUier  objective.  To  the  former  fact  Prof.  James 
has  already  called  attention  in  pointing  out  that  the  same 
things  may  seem  different  to  ua.*  My  table>top,  for  instance, 
will  look  like  a  rhombus,  a  square,  or  an  oblong  rectangle,  depend- 
ing upon  the  point  of  view.  I  deliberately  choose  to  regard  it  as 
a  square,  and  in  so  doing  ignore  the  other  aspects,  which 
none  the  less  remain  equally  true  and  real.  The  second  fact 
upon  which  the  possibility  of  choice  depends  is  a  matter  of 
mental  constitution.  Prof.  Royce  gives  this  a  very  clear  state- 
ment. "  We  are  prejudiced,"  he  eaysj  "  in  favor  of  regularity  in 
the  world ;  and  so  we  continually  manipulate  the  data  of  sense 
for  the  sake  of  building  up  a  notion  of  a  regular,  necessary,  and 
simple  universe."  Just  as  the  sponge,  again,  by  its  constitution 
of  calcareous  outer  skeleton  and  soft  inner  auhstasce,  must  prefer 
to  absorb  from  the  varied  materials  offered  by  the  passing  current 
lime  and  carbon,  so  we  choose  what  we  choose  largely  per  force 
of  our  racial  and  individual  constitutions. 

"  And  so,"  continues  Prof,  Royce, "  though  it  is  true  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  determined  by  what  is  given  to  our 
senses,  it  is  equally  true  that  our  idea  of  the  world  is  determined 
quite  as  much  by  our  own  active  combination,  completion,  antici- 
pation of  sense  experience."  f  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments  upon  which  the  conclusion  Prof.  Royce  reaches  is 
based,  I  have  already  indicated  them.  Because  we  can  receive 
more  sensations  than  we  can  follow,  we  choose  to  reject  some  and 
retain  others,  thus  carrying  out  consciously  the  selective  process 
that  our  organization  unconsciously  begins.  Now,  what  Prof. 
Royce  emphasizes  is  the  fact  that  this  conscious  process  of  selec- 

*  Prof.  James,  Principles  of  Psjchology,  ToL  i,  p.  28S. 
t  ReUgiotu  Aspect  of  FMIosopbj',  p.  S22. 
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tion,  which  is  inevitable,  followB  certain  lines,  namely,  of  sim- 
plicity, necessity,  re^larity.  As  he  pnta  it,  we  are  prejadiced  in 
favor  of  certain  afipects  of  the  world,  and  impose  them  npon  the 
phenomena  with  which  we  come  in  contact. 

This  brings  ns  again  to  the  active  side  of  belief.  To  quote 
Prof.  Royce  again :  "  Every  one  is  certain  to  be  prejudiced, 
■imply  becaase  he  does  not  merely  receive  experience,  but  him- 
self acts,  himself  makes  experience,"  That  is,  everybody  makes 
his  own  belief,  his  own  knowledge  to  some  degree.  And  if  we 
will  only  watch  closely  our  own  mental  movements  during  the 
process  of  coming  to  a  decision,  we  shall  see  how  true  this  is. 
During  such  a  process  there  is  a  period  of  balancing  one  side 
against  the  other,  of  more  or  less  keen  scrutiny  of  rettsons,  of 
swift  discnssion  ba«k  and  forth,  accompanied  by  a  tension  and 
excitement  rising  to  the  height  of  exaltation.  There  is  perhaps  no 
attitude  in  which  the  mind  shows  greater  activity  than  this  of 
questioning.  We  have  many  times  felt  the  drop  that  comee 
with  decision.  The  swift  and  agile  leaping  back  and  forth,  the 
piercing  looks  cast  on  this  side  and  on  that,  are  all  stopped, 
sometimes  for  very  weariness,  bat  almost  always  with  a  slight 
sense  of  depression,  like  settling  after  flight.  The  act  of  de- 
ciding, of  accepting  one  of  two  alternatives,  does  really  seem, 
at  the  moment  of  doing  it,  like  a  lower  form  of  action.  It  is 
not  intellectoal,  but  volitional.  I  am  quite  sure  no  man  ever 
chose  a  sweetheart  without  a  little  sense  of  coming  down  from 
the  freedom  and  daring  of  uncertainty.  It  is  like  the  feeling 
we  may  imagine  a  cloud  to  have  on  condensing  into  rain.  It 
has  become  effective  at  the  cost  of  freedom  and  elasticity.  This 
condensing,  dampening  turn  of  conception  is  belief,  and  it  is 
our  will,  our  activity,  the  momentum  of  our  life  that  bring  it 
to  pass. 

Though  belief  is  thus  primarily  an  expression  of  the  instino 
tive  force  of  life,  determined  by  intelligence  and  choice,  what  we 
may  believe  is  a  matter  of  circumstance.  To  believe  what  one 
has  never  heard  of  is  manifestly  imirossihle.  Further,  inasmuch 
as  belief  means  laying  hold  on  a  conception,  accepting  it  as  a 
basis  of  action,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  the  matter  come 
before  one's  mind,  but  also  to  attend  to  it — to  see  it  clearly. 
Hume  was  right  in  insisting  on  the  liveliness,  clearness,  perma- 
nence, and  firmness  of  the  conception  that  is  believed.  We  do  not 
as  a  rule  believe  our  dreams,  but  let  a  dream  recur  again  and 
again,  and  few  of  us  will  be  able  to  refuse  it  credence.  Many 
things  come  to  he  believed  by  their  traditional  weight  of  anthority. 
The  creeds  of  Christendom  have  come  down  to  us  with  the  force 
of  centuries  behind  them.  They  are  accepted  in  their  traditional 
form  chiefly  because  by  multitudinous  repetitions  they  have  been 
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beaten  in  upon  the  mind,  and  in  most  casea  have  been  yielded 
credence  without  question  or  reasoning. 

Finally,  at  the  peril  of  tediousness,  let  me  repeat,  belief  is  a 
vital  fanction.  Whatever  aronses  and  stimulates  the  active  na- 
ture, looked  at  from  the  physiological  or  psychical  point  of  view, 
helps  to  awaken  and  fnrther  belief.  The  forces  that  we  call  life 
make  for  belief.  We  all,want  to  believe.  Primitive  credulity  is 
an  experience  for  as  all,  and  it  is  just  this  vital  side  of  it  that 
accounts  for  our  tendency  to  accept  rather  than  to  reject.  So 
long  ae  belief  remains  an  active  function,  and  so  long  as  life 
remains  a  bundle  of  functions  united  to  delight  in  their  activity, 
we  shall  have  a  healthy  desire  to  believe  rather  than  to  doubt. 


FREE-HAND  DRAWING  IN  EDUCATION. 

Br  H.  0.  FITZ. 

MR.  CHARLES  WHEELOCK,  Head  Inspector  of  the  Regents 
of  New  York  State,  voicing  the  opinion  of  fifty-five  hun- 
dred teachers  in  this  State,  says,  that  for  the  twenty  years  during 
which  drawing  has  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools, "  the  results  are  not  much  of  anything."  * 

This  statement,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  worthy  the  care- 
ful attention  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  all  taxpayers  as  well. 
If  true,  it  seems  that  for  each  child  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  about  forty  hours  a  year  are  wasted ;  this  means  an  aggre- 
gate of  years  of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York  city  gathers  pupils 
from  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  It  stands  second  to  no  art 
school  in  America.  Mr.  Henry  Prellwitz,  a  well-known  artist  of 
this  city,  and  instructor  of  the  portrait  class  at  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  for  some  time  past  been  Director  of 
the  Let^ue,  and  has  had  ample  opportunity  for  studying  the 
work  of  those  admitted  to  the  classes.  His  opinion  is  that  "ap- 
plicants who  have  been  trained  in  other  than  pure  art  schools 
have  received  no  benefit  from  their  lessons  in  drawing ;  their 
efforts  have  been  misguided,  the  undoing  of  which  results  in 
loss  of  time,  and  their  progress  is  less  rapid  than  those  who 
have  received  no  such  previous  training."  Mr.  Edward  A.  Bell, 
a  well-known  figure  painter,  who  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal 
at  the  Paris  International,  also  second  Hallgarten  prize  at  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  who  has  had  several  years'  expe- 

*  School  Jaanul,  June  10,  lB9e,  p.  7S8. 
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Hence  as  a  teacher,  agrees  entirely  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Prellwitz.  Mr.  Dwight  W.  Tryon,*  N.  A.,  Protesaor  of  Fine 
Arts,  Smith  College,  whose  reputation  as  an  artbt  is  interna- 
tional, whose  pictures  have  been  practically  loaded  with  medal^ 
the  list  of  which  woald  be  too  long  to  publish  here,  has  had  vast 
experience  as  a  teacher,  but  has  taken  no  note  of  the  prsTions 
training  of  the  pupils  that  come  under  (ds  observation.  He  says 
of  the  average  adult,  "The  power  of  observation  seems  Kope- 
leasly  atrophied." 

The  above-quoted  opinions  of  men  who  have  a  reputation  sa 
artists  in  the  highest  art  circles  seem  to  corroborate  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  and  extend  the  application  to  the  whole  country,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  "art  teachers'  associations "  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  late  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  reputed  one  of  the  ablest  art 
teachers  of  America,  said  to  his  pupils :  f  "  Ton  don't  drill  enough. 
None  of  yon  know  what  mechanice^  drawing  is.  Go  into  the 
schools  where  that  and  nothing  else  is  taught,  and  try  to  add 
their  exactness  to  what  you  are  now  doing.  .  .  .  One  thing  let  me 
tell  you :  you  must  learn  to  make  exact  lines."  X  This  opinion, 
held  almost  universally,  that  the  mechanical  drill  of  drawing 
exact  measured  lines  and  spaces  leads  to  the  exact  observing  of 
lines  and  spaces,  form  and  color,  has  led  to  the  use  of  mechanical 
drawing  methods  to  obtain  accuracy  of  location  in  educational 
free-hand  drawing.  It  seems  plausible;  but  mechanical  drawing, 
like  writing,  is  to  a  degree  technicaL  "  What  arts  and  skills  a 
young  man  may  learn  of  any  master  for  the  sake  of  mere  advan- 
tage is  in  itself  just  as  indifferent  to  the  educator  as  the  color  he 
chooses  for  his  clothes."  • 

By  actual  measure  the  error  that  will  escape  the  effort  of 
the  mechanical  draughtsman,  directed  for  fifteen  minutes  to  its 
removal  unaided  by  any  mechanism,  will  be  four  times  as 
great  as  the  error  that  will  elude  the  figure  painter  for  a  like 
time,  opinions  of  the  figure  painter  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  following  table  shows  the  error,  in  inches  and  fractions, 
and  angle  in  degrees,  that  will  be  left  by  the  average  adult  re- 
corded in  the  several  vocations  named : 

*  Trjon,  Dwigbt  William,  bora  in  Hinford,  Cood.,  1849.  Pupil  of  Daabignj,  Jaoqiws- 
MD  de  U  CheTreuse  ud  Guiltemeut.  A.  K.  A.  Uember  of  Anwriou  Water  Color  Sodetj. 
Medals,  Americao  Art  AuocUtion,  I68S  and  lS8f.  Second  HaUgirten  Priie,  1881.  BU- 
worth  Prize,  CbiciRo,  ISSB.  Palmer  Prize,  Chicago,  1880.  Webb  Prize,  1889,  and  vmaj 
more.    (Catalogue  Society  of  Americao  Artists,  1861.) 

f  W.  M.  Hunt.   Lecturet,  second  seriee,  p.  IT.    Hongbton,  HUBin  &  Co.,  18SS. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  se. 

'  Berbart     lutrodaction  to  Oenerai  Pedagoglci. 
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A.*  Figure  painters  of  nttioiul  repute -OB        1* 

B.    Landscape  paiolen,  Ult^raph  opnvion,  coasting  and  facht 
matea  and  maatera,  village  blacbamitba,  expert  bnaeball 

plajers -11        i' 

0.    HechaDical  engtnceTS -80        T 

D.  Uechaoical  draughtsmeD -40        9'6* 

E.  Teachers,  jounief  men  houae  carpenten,  fannera  tlilrt7  jeara 

old  or  more -60      la" 

0.    ChildreD  eigbt  jeara  oF  age 2.00      60° 

To  remove  opinion  the  test  must  be  equally  new  to  all  tested. 
It  must  be  easy  enough  for  the  child  of  eight  to  draw  quickly ; 
difficult  enough,  so  that  the  most  expert  of  any  age  will  be  unable 
to  reproduce  it  per- 
fectly. To  be  novel 
to  all  it  must  be  ab- 
stract. The  above 
table  is  the  reeult  of 
measures  obtained  in 
the  following  way : 

lests  Mo.    1    ana  assisted  ATreNTiOM  volukt*ry  attentlom 

No.  a,  mechanically 

enlarged  to  three  feet  by  two  feet,  are  placed  vertically  before 
groups  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more  individuals.  The  copies 
are  drawn  on  paper  nine  by  six  inches,  and  must  not  be  raised 
from  the  horizontal  position. 

The  usual  mechanical  aids  to  accuracy,  Buch  as  measuring  by 
the  hand  or  pencil  held  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  are  not 
allowed  in  any  way. 

For  test  No.  1  tiie  operator  calls  attention  to  the  chart  that  is 
to  be  proportionally  reproduced  by  words  that  in  no  way  hint 
at  the  position  or  proportion,  and  by  motion,  pointing  out  and 
holding  for  a  few  seconds,  until  recorded,  each  point  on  the  chart. 
The  time  couBumed  will  be  about  two  minutes,  and  the  result 
tabulated  for  age  and  error  may  be  read  in  line  No.  1  on  large 
chart,  showing  no  variation  for  age.  The  least  error  is  nothing; 
greatest,  Biz  tenths  of  an  inch ;  average,  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 
Between  this  line  and  the  top  of  the  chart  liee  all  the  error  of  eye 
and  hand.    The  eye  of  the  child  sees  aa  accurately  as  the  aauU's. 

Test  No.  2  is  to  be  drawn  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  the  above,  except  that  no  word  or  motion  must  aid  the  atten- 
tion of  those  drawing,  either  to  the  chart  or  their  copy  of  it.  The 
attention  given  it  must  be  volwntary.  The  result,  measured  and 
charted  by  age,  position,  and  angle  error,  may  be  read  for  any 
age — eight  to  twenty — on  line  No.  2.    This  curve  is  the  center  of 


*  These  letten  will  be  found  on  chart,  ladicating  the  relatlre  poeltioo  of  the  at 
W  groups. 
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groups  selected  and  associated  by  the  school  exaiQiaations  ioto 
classes.  The  adult  end  of  it  (seventy- five  per  cent)  is  the  position 
of  the  center  of  groups  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  part  of  Europe.  The  adult  farmer  who  does  Dothiog  else 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  center  as  those  graduated  from  the 
high  schools  aud  colleges  who  have  been  licensed  to  teach.  The 
yovih  oi  the  rural  districts  sUind  five  per  cent  higher  than  Ihe 
adult,  but  they  will  not  all  be  farmers ;  many  of  them  will  drift 
into  the  cities  and  become  snccessfnl  business  men  with  a  center 
at  eighty-five  per  cent  or  more,  which  is  the  point  of  accuracy 
attained  by  all  those  of  any  profession  reputed  by  co-workers  to 
have  marked  ability,  which  means,  as  r^d  from  the  chart,  the 
successful  have  as  much  power  to  direct  their  own  attention  to 
the  uninteresting  thing  as  can  be  lent  to  them  by  external  aid. 
That  the  average  school  training  has  carried  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed it  no  nearer  success  in  drawing  than  those  wlio  have  rtot 
been  so  trained  seems  to  go  far  toward  taking  Mr.  Wheelocta 
statement  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  extending  the  scope  of 
it  to  the  school  drawing  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  the  "great  State 
of  New  York." 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  these  ex- 
periments is  that,  while  the  figure  painter  (position  A)  needs 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  power  measured  by  the  test,  and  the 
landscape  painter  (position  B)  has  acquired  ninety-two  per  cent 
by  years  of  labor,  the  telegraph  operator  (also  position  B),  whose 
training  certainly  has  not  been  toward  eye  accuracy,  should  also 
he  able  to  locate  by  observed  proportion  and  direction  to  ninety- 
two  per  cent.  By  what  means  did  he  get  the  power  to  locate 
with  an  accuracy  almost  double  that  possessed  by  the  average 
mechanical  engineer  ?  The  telegraph  operator  has  been  trained 
in  voluntary  attention  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  listen  to 
certain  sounds,  not  in  themselves  interesting,  and  inhibU  all  oth- 
ers. Herbert  Spencer  says  success  in  everything  depends  on  the 
power  of  observation. 

It  seems  that  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  observation  is 
voluntary  attention. 

Balzac  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Almost  the  whole  of  human 
genius  consists  in  observing  well."  And  Taine  writes,  "  Suc- 
cess in  life  depends  on  knowing  how  to  be  patient,  how  to  endure 
drudgery,  how  to  make  and  remake,  how  to  recommence  and 
continue  without  allowing  the  tide  of  anger  or  the  flight  of  the 
imagination  to  arrest  or  divert  the  daily  effort."  • 

Prof.  William  James  writes:  "The  faculty  of  bringing  back 
a  wandering  attention  over  and  over  again  is  the  very  root  of 

*  Art  In  tb«  Xetherluids,  p.  23. 
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judgment,  character,  and  will.  .  ,  ,  An  education  which  will  im- 
prove the  faculty  will  be  the  education  par  excellence."  * 

Whether  any  one,  in  the  ordinary  lay  interpretation  of  the  act, 
is  ever  able  to  draw  or  not  is  of  very  little  educational  impor- 
tance. But,  since  we  see  that  the  ability  of  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor to  attend  by  ear  gives  him  also  the  power  to  attend  hy  eye, 
we  may  infer  that  training  to  coTiscious  and  effective  effort  by 
one  sense  trains  all  others  to  some  extent.  The  inference  seems 
rational  that  training  one  to  aiiend  by  eye  will  strengthen  the 
power  of  observation  in  all  directions. 

The  above-quoted  opinions  all  seem  to  point  to  the  ability  to 
set  aside  the  things  that  clamor  for  attention  and  attend  to  those 
that  ordinarily  escape  our  observation,  as  the  foundation  of 
success. 

Line  No.  3  (on  chart)  differs  from  line  No,  1,  because  the  sub- 
ject must,  before  an  attempt  to  locate  is  possible,  determine  which 
of  the  points  will  be  taken  first.  This  having  been  selected  from 
the  seven  and  located,  six  remain.  The  choice  must  be  made  six 
times,  the  location  seven,  each  of  which  is  the  result  of  a  distinct 
conscious  effort  of  the  will  in  "  bringing  back  a  wandering  atten- 
tion," which,  if  left  free,  would  be  like  Huldy's  feelin's  described 
by  Lowell : 

All  wajB  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 
Like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper." 

To  arrest  those  sparks,  bring  them  back,  and  hold  them  for  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  means  a  considerable  conscious  mental 
effort,  each  of  which  brings  nearer  the  state  where  fatigue  pre- 
vents further  effort  and  the  sparks  are  followed  instead  of  driven ; 
hence  the  curve. 

The  very  young  child  has  a  good  conception  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  positions  and  of  their  conventional  representatives 
in  lines.  But  when  the  line  is  oblique,  the  concept  of  it,  as 
oblique,  is  altogether  insufficient  for  representation.  It  slants 
right  or  left.    This  or  that  end  is  high,  how  much  F  f 

The  composite  drawing  of  fifty-three  pupils,  average  age 

•  Pa;cholog;,  WilliuD  Junes,  p.  228. 

f  In  the  te«U  for  lioe  8  no  lioes  were  borizonul,  none  Tertical,  none  psnillel  to  euh 
other  .ir  the  margin  of  the  paper,  do  line  prolonged  nould  hit  an  angle.  On  the  oine-bj- 
Eni-inch  paper  the  triangle  aides  were  3'4  inches,  3'OS  iaches,  ISS  inchee.  The  longer 
diagonal  of  the  trapezium  meaBored  I'l  inches;  the  sides,  S  inches,  2-81  inches,  2'eo 
inches,  and  2-86  inches.  The  ineBsurem(>nlB  for  the  chart  were  obtained  by  placing  a  teet 
sheet  orer  the  drawn  one,  matching  the  edges  with  care,  and  making  ni^l  a  point  holee  for 
the  true  positions  of  comers,  as  mechanically  located  on  test  sheet.  The  errors  were  ag- 
gr^^ted  OD  a  slip  of  paper  anil  divided  by  tbe  nnmber  of  points  (7).  The  greatest  angle 
error  was  then  selected  and  lUvided  bj  24  (because  that  figure  seemed  to  make  tbe  angle 
error  coeffective  irilh  tbe  distance  error).     Tbe  result  is  added  to  the  average  of  the  first, 
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eleven  (position  on  chart  at  6,  a  year  and  a  half  aboTS  the  aver- 
age of  their  age),  shows  the  vertical  recorded  nearly  upright 
fifty-one  times,  greatest  variatioii  twenty  degrees,  while  the  ob- 


lique lines  of  the  trapezium  show  the  maximum  possible  varia- 
tion forty-five  degrees,  with  few  lines  near  the  right  slant. 

The  so-called  child  drawing,  so  much  written  about  of  late, 
that  Herbert  Spencer  and  many  others  d^m  of  educational  im- 
portance, may  be  described  as  line  making  without  consciouB 
effort — the  graphic  record  of  a  muscular  moveoient  associated 
with  a  concept.  It  becomes  more  plausible  as  years  advance, 
but  never  gets  beyond  caricature,  and  has  no  direct  educational 
value. 

Drawing,  to  have  educational  value,  must  be  the  graphic 
record  of  a  perceived  fact. 

diTlded  bj  2.  To  get  per  cent,  difidc  by  1  again  and  subtract  from  100,  because  tJi 
inch  =  I  per  cent.    Thus,  total  error,  S'l  inches ;  greatest  angle  error,  7'S^. 

2-1  +  7  =  -8  ;  7-2°-»-  24  =  3  ; 


■fl  +  2  =  -3-»-2  =  -I5;  jl6 

89  per  cent 
Wlien  lime  le  limited  and  an  approximation  Is  dedred,  the  greatest  angle  error  trailed 
as  above  will  give  a  result  within  two  per  cent  of  an  average  for  a  claBE. 

The  angle  error  maj  be  ignored  where  the  perBonal  poeitlon  ia  not  deetred,  a»  it  will 
change  the  average  center  but  little,  the  personal  positi<ai  verj  much,  particiilarlj  of  the 
concept  recorders. 
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The  drawing  in  itself  is  of  no  consequence  except  as  it  stands 
for  tlie  record  of  an  explorafton  and  dAacovery.  The  teacher,  to 
sacceed,  maat  be  ahle  at  a  glance  to  determine  whether  the  child 
is  recording  concept  or  percept. 

The  reenlt  of  training  the  child  to  exj^ore,  discover,  and  re- 
cord is  shown  b^  the  dotted  line  beginning  at  the  eleventh  year 
on  line  3  of  large  chart,  ending  at  fonrteenth  year  (No.  30). 
This  line  is  the  history  of  a  parochial  school.  The  pupils  had 
thirty  minutes'  exercise  a  week  for  about  thirty  weeks  a  year  up 
to  the  first  circle,  from  then  on  one  hour  a  week  for  about  thirty- 
five  weeks  a  year.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  power  of  ob- 
servation equals  maintaining  the  average  rate  from  the  ninth 
to  the  tenth  year,  to  the  fourteenth;  twenty  per  cent  above  the 
average  of  their  age,  ten  per  cent  above  the  adult  average.  The 
line  beginning  in  a  circle  at  the  sixteenth  year,  ending  at  nine- 
teenth year  at  No.  19,  is  the  history  of  a  high-school  class  under 
the  same  drawing  teacher  as  the  above  described.  They  received 
four  times  the  training  (one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  a  year) 
given  the  parochial  school,  and  made,  as  the  chart  show^,  exactly 
the  same  increase  in  two  years  that  the  former  compassed  in 
eighteen  months.  All  the  lines  between  these  two  are  of  classes 
trained  by  the  same  drawing  teacher  and  the  same  method ;  the 
numbers  in  which  they  terminate  indicate  the  number  of  pupils 
of  which  the  circle  is  the  center. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  between  the  lines  30  and  19  we  may 
read  the  record  of  the  atrophy  suffered  because  of  too  much 
instructing,  by  putting  the  child  in  possession  of  facts  instead 
of  facnlties,  described  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  F.  K.  S.,  and  in 
the  article*  in  which  he  also  writes:  "In  the  futare  oJJ  svhjecta 
must  be  taught  gdeniificaUy  at  school,  in  order  to  inculcate  those 
habits  of  mind  which  are  termed  scientific  habits ;  the  teaching 
of  scientific  methods— not  the  mere  shibboleths  of  some  branch 
of  natural  science  "  ? 

We  see  by  the  chart  that  the  class  that  began  to  study  draw- 
ing as  a  science  at  eleven,  at  twelve  and  a  half  had  reached 
seventy-seven  per  cent,  three  and  a  half  years  in  advance  of  the 
later  class ;  they  reached  eighty-five  per  cent  four  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  (31)  boys  of  the  high-school  clskss,  and  that  at  an 
expenditwre  of  one  fourth  the  time. 

The  value  of  this  training  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  regular  teachers  of  the  classes  shown  on  the  chart  at  posi- 
tions 29,  28,  33,  61,  39,  44,  estimate  that  the  one  hoar  per  week 
exercise  in  drawing  as  a  science  study,  by  the  reduction  of  time 
required  for  a  certain  subject,  makes  the  class  of  fourteen  years 

*  Popular  5t:[enc«  Monthly,  S«pteaiber,  ISM. 
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equal  one  of  fifteen  years  not  bo  trained.  Four  of  the  teachers 
place  the  gain  at  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  in  stady  power. 
One  teacher  (class  position  44)  puts  the  gain  at  one  hundred  per 
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YEARS 
ElFLlHXTIOR  01  MaBIS  OK  VoLmTlIlT  ATrsKTioir  Cau9. 

£1,600  meaauramenta  of  3,700  iodividtuilH. 

The  error  to  two  incites  may  b«  read  in  tfiiitbs  of  on  inch  M  right -hand  sod  of  horiioiilBl  Kn», 
■t  Che  left  end  read  up  tha  Unea  are  five  per  cent  apart ;  0  per  cent  arbltraiil;  plaocd  u 
eighth  j-ear ;  vertical  lines  divide  jtai  spaooB  fourth  to  tweDty-Gnt. 

Lint  So,  I  (at  thirty  Inchee  and  eighty-five  per  cent). — Exumall;  auatained  ottentioD.  All 
thoso  reputed  b.v  ooworliers  to  be  superior  aro  at  or  above  tble  line  by  test  Mo.  S. 

Lint  So.  S. — Voluntary  attentioD.  Averafte  lino  of  oantsrs  of  groupa  tiliaed  in  tbe  schooli 
of  many  Statoa  in  Che  Dnion  as  well  as  Europe. 

Line  So.  S  ia  the  high  Uinit  of  tbe  above  and  ends  ia  A.  x  marica  the  lodiTiduals  through 
whicb  tbe  line  in  dravn.  From  tourtb  year  to  fourteenth  alt  are  femslee.  From  SfteanUi 
year  up  all  are  malcB.    T  Marks  tbe  rather  doubUiil  lower  limit  of  groups. 

e   MurkaceDterof  cuinpadted»wtng,aven^agooleven.    ^  Hi);h  and  low  limit nuukK. 

%  Marks  the  center  of  three  hundred  and  eeventy  puptU  trained  by  free-baod  diawii^  ai  a 

O  Uarks  known  poaitiaaB. 

la^m  Hovemeut  between  measured  eenCeTB. 

Suppojod  movement. 

oA  Figure  paJotere  measured  in  the  order  aamod:  E.  A.  BoU,  ClKrk  Cram,  C.  C.  Cnmn, 

Konyon  Coi,  Joseph  Boston,  Arthur  B.  Daviea,  Henry  Prallwila. 
OE  Filty -three  teachera.     "   High  and  tow  limit  marka. 

cent  in  geometry,  claiming  to  have  covered  certain  ground  satis- 
factorily in  half  the  time  usually  needed  for  a  class  without  the 
special  training. 

By  imagining  line  No.  3  (tbe  high  limit  of  group)  prolonged 
downward  and  to  the  left,  three  years,  and  line  No.  %  treated  in 
the  same  way  to  the  same  age  (one  year),  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months  children  are  almost  infinitely  separated 
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in  power  of  observatioo.  At  eight  the  average  has  reached, 
through  the  trainiDg  of  life's  experiences,  to  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  the  leaders  eighty-five  per  cent  away ;  at  fourteen  the 
average  will  be  seen  to  have  gained  on  the  leaders  bo  much  that 
only  thirty-two  per  cent  divides  them.  At  twenty  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent  stands  between  the  average  and  the  highest  human 


VEAR 

«  PeiBonal  positioiiB  of  flfly- 
oae  pupils,  class  (51). 

+  Saccetsful  conip«t!ton  fbr 
Pulitecr  Boholnrehip,  1898. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  amdt- 
dutos  come  from  tbis  cUas. 
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•  PeTKOiul  positloDS  of  flltf-tbre* 
teaotier*.  Ages  plaoed  at  thir- 
teon  to  twenty  for  comparison. 


attainment.    By  a  more  complete  co- 
ordination of  scientific  and  educational 
"""°*°"  "'  methods,  I  believe  there  will  be  no 

trouble  in  raising  the  average,  now  at  line  3,  to  the  dotted  line 
above  it,  beginning  at  eighth  year,  passing  through  (Fig.  30)  at 
fourteenth  year,  ending  at  (B)  twentieth  year. 

This  would  make  the  power  of  the  average  child  at  twelve 
years,  by  the  above- described  test,  eqnal  to  that  now  acquired  by 
the  average  adult,  and  the  gain  would  not  be  attained  by  giving 
power  to  a  few  already  bright  pupils  who  do  not  need  it,  but  by 
bringing  all  those  now  weak  up  to  or  above  the  present  average. 
(See  charts  51  and  29.)  The  position  of  the  fifty- three  teachers  * 
(chart  E)  represents  as  nothing  else  could  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction received  in  the  common  and  high  schools  in  which  they 
were  trained,  of  which  Mr,  Wheelock  says  the  results  are  "  not 
much  of  anything."  On  this  chart  we  find  five  individuals  above 
the  eighty -five-per- cent  line,  while  chart  51  shows  nineteen  higher 
than  eighty-five  per  cent  and  only  tivo  below  the  average  line,  as 
compared  with  sixteen  below  in  the  former  group. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  mentioned  by  the  Regents'  Head 
Inspector  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  methods  of  examining 


*  This  group  may  Dot  represent  the  averKge  stfuding  of  teachers  at  all,  and  it  U  ootj 
jast  to  the  msDy  noble  workers  in  the  field  of  education  to  state  that,  so  far  as  measured, 
all  baling  charge  of  classes  iTeraging  over  thirteen  years  of  age  range  between  «ghtj  and 
niuety-fiTe  per  cent,  as  the  successful  in  all  rocttiona  do. 
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drawing.  Teachers  will  teach  for  that  which  the  examiner  seeks, 
and  the  drawings  shown  will  be  as  free  from  error,  as  nest  and 
clean,  as  the  spelling  woold  be  under  the  same  plan  of  examina- 
tion,  and  have  no  more  edncational  valne.  The  ability  to  locate 
correctly  is  the  foundation  of  snccess  in  free-hand  drawing,  and 
to  a  great  extent  in  all  the  graphic  arts.  It  can  be  as  well  tested 
in  five  minntfls  as  in  fifty.  A  glance  at  line  1,  eighth  year,  shows 
that  if  the  teacher  has  Xetd  no  greater  aid  to  the  class  than  sus- 
taining the  attention  dnring  the  exercise,  the  drawing  that  would 
without  that  aid  be  so  badly  located  as  to  be  almost  unrecognis- 
able may  be  made  to  appear  on  the  eighty-five-per-cent  tine,  ten 
per  cent  better  than  the  average  adult  unaided  would  make  it 
That  this  is  true  will  be  recognized  by  all  teachers  who  have 
studied  the  exhibitions  of  pupils^  drawings  where  a  whole  class 
seems  to  do  excellent  work.  Sustaining  the  attention  of  the  papil 
is  invaluable  in  instmction ;  by  its  power  the  child  of  any  age 
above  eight  may  learn  as  much  fact  in  two  minutes  as  the  aver- 
age adult  can  unaided  in  fifteen  (see  lines  1  and  2),  bnt  sustain- 
ing the  attention  makes  voluntary  effort  unnecessary ;  that  which 
makes  conscious  effort  needless  makes  it  impossibU.  The  power 
to  direct  the  attention  unaided  by  outside  stimulus  becomes  atro- 
phied, observation  impossible.  The  use  of  transparent  planes, 
the  theory  of  perspective,  and  all  devices  by  which  "  drawing  is 
made  easy,"  only  serve  to  rob  it  of  educational  value  by  putting 
the  child  iu  possession  of  technical  tricks  which  make  observing 
facts  of  no  account. 

Haying  the  child  draw  the  familiar  object  from  Nature  is  an- 
other fatal  mistake.  The  familiar  object  and  language  co-ordi- 
nate to  perfection.  The  child  may  study  and  try  to  represent  the 
difference  between  two  objects  as  seen  without  danger,  but  he  will 
correctly  describe  that  in  language  long  before  he  can  graphically, 
because  he  can,  while  looking,  put  what  he  sees  into  words ;  but 
to  draw,  he  must  look  at  a  blank  page  and  recaU,  what  7  The 
strongest  impression,  whether  because  of  the  recency,  frequency, 
or  intensity  of  it.  I  have  knowu  the  recall  to  reach  back  a  whole 
week,  a  month,  three  months,  because  of  the  greater  intensity  put 
into  some  former  effort  to  observe  objects  associated  with  those 
to  be  represented,  the  concept  of  which  the  pupil,  Uiough  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  powerless  to  inhibit.  It  is  to  this  inability 
to  indefinitely  continue  the  inhibition  of  the  conceived  thing, 
rather  than  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  defective  vision,*  that  most 

*  Luden  Howe,  H.  D,  (Popular  Sdraice  Haothlj,  August,  1896),  ieemg  to  think  tliM 
eyesigbt  plajB  an  imporuut  pirt  in  accnrtc;  m  Men  in  drsiring.  Tbe  facta  do  not  Eoitua 
the  iden.  A  genllemui  who  has  dnwn  the  test  tweot;  tines,  with  an  tiTetage  enta  for 
each  location  of  "076  of  an  inch,  on  one  occasion  mads  an  error  of  only  "033  of  an  inch, 
l-fi°,  and  at  this  time  it  was  discoTer«d  that  so  cooBlderable  was  the  astigmatism  of  hii 
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o£  tlie  local  errors  seen  in  the  works  of  many  masters,  old  and 
modem,  may  be  attribnted. 

If  the  free-hand  drawings  were  set  aside  or  destroyed  as  soon 
as  ma.de,  it  would  remove  the  temptation  that  now  exists  to 
"waste  time  in  technical  finish  that  might  to  the  pupil's  lasting 
"benefit  be  spent  in  new  effort  at  discovery,  discriminating  differ- 
enceB  in  various  inclosed  areas,  values,  or  colors. 

We  might  then  come  to  be  able  to  see  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
apread  at  our  feet,  and  in  common  things  at  our  very  door,  and 
not  as  now,  under  the  name  of  art,  hew  down  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  to  the  narrow  notion  that  the  beautiful  must 
be  sought  only  on  the  canvases  and  in  the  conventionalities  of 
the  past  or  present  age  of  interpreters,  however  exquisite  or 
grand  their  works  may  be. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION. 

Bt  DAVID  A.  WEIX8,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 


XI. — THE  EXISTING  METHODS  OP  TAXATION. 

SUBJECTS  OP  TAXATION.— The  subjects  of  taxation,  to 
use  a  happy  generalization  of  Justice  Field  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (Foreig^n-held  Bond  Case,  15  Wallace), 
"  are  persons,  property,  and  business.  Whatever  form  taxation 
may  assume,  whether  as  duties,  imposts,  excises,  licenses,  or  direct, 
it  must  relate  to  one  of  these  subjects.  It  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  other,  though  as  applied  to  them  taxation  may  be 
exercised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways." 

With  this  postulate  we  are  legitimately  led  up  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  ways  or  methods  by  which  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment, in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  and  on  the  ground  of  necessity, 
and  solely  for  its  support,  taxes  or  compels  contributions  from 
the  three  above-enumerated  subjects,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
its  expenditures. 

Apportionment  of  Taxation. — This  department  of  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  while  the  most  practical  and  therefore  the  most 
interesting,  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  most  obscure,  and  the  one 
about  which  there  is  the  most  striking  difference  of  opinion  among 
writers  on  economic  and  fiscal  subjects.  The  four  maxims  or 
canons  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  by 

right  eye,  which  was  chiefl;  used,  that  when  looking  at  ■  pinhole  ten  Inches  off  he  bbw 
two,  Bboat  one  tenth  of  on  bcb  apart,  uid  between  tbeM  BeTetal  more,  jet  the  aocartcj 
obtained  waa  the higheet  eret  recorded — 883*  per  cent. 
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reason,  as  tie  claims,  of  ttieir  emineot  joatice  aod  «qiiaUt7,  bare 
obtained  Buch  world>wide  celebrity  that  tbey  are  almost  always 
referred  to  as  of  nnqnestioiiable  authority  in  all  diacnsaioiu  of 
this  subject,  and  hare  been  thus  characterized  by  an  emioent 
French  student  and  writer  (M,  Menier)  on  taxation :  "  When  a 
legislator,"  he  says, "  brings  forward  a  new  scheme  for  taxation, 
he  is  always  careful  to  say  that  it  ia  not  in  contradiction  with 
eren  one  of  these  rules ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  never  fails  to 
invoke  them  as  authority  during  a  debate,  even  when  he  is  actu- 
ally scheming  to  transgress  them." 

These  rules  are  four  in  number,  and  are  as  follows :  1.  "The 
subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Gh>vemment,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respect- 
ive abilities — that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  tbey 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  stateL"  In  the  ob- 
servation or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists  what  is  called  the 
"equality  or  inequality  of  taxation."  %.  "The  tax  which  each 
individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary. 
The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be 
paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to 
every  other  person.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual  ought 
to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  of  so  great  importance  that  a  very  consid- 
erable degree  of  inequality  (I  believe,  from  the  experience  of  a^ 
nations),  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  un- 
certainty," 3.  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  tbe 
contributor  to  pay  it."  4.  "  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 
treasury  of  the  state." 

But  although  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  above  four  maxims  or  canons  of  Adam 
Smith  have  been  and  are,  nevertheless,  open  to  some  criticism. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  so  general  in  their  nature  and  so  lack- 
ing in  any  precise  rule  or  test  for  application,  that  they  stand  in 
the  light  of  aphorisms ;  somewhat  as  the  maxims  "  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  "Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to- 
day," etc.,  to  which  alt  respect  is  always  given,  except  the  desir- 
able one  of  practical  use  in  actual  cases.  In  fact,  the  originators 
of  the  very  worst  forma  of  taxation  now  existing  might  and 
probably  would  plead  that  their  methods  or  practices  were  baaed 
on  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  or  were  as  near  in  conformity  to 
them  as  was  possible  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Again, 
the  first  maxim  or  canon  embodies  two  propositions  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  and  one  of  which  can  hardly  be  considered  correct ; 
namely,  that  every  citizen  should  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
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the  .Government  in  proportion  to  his  ahility.  For  if,  as  almost  all 
authorities  are  now  agreed,  taxes  are  the  compensation  which 
persons  or  property  pay  to  the  state  for  protection,  then  it  of  ne- 
cewity  follows  that  where  there  is  no  protection,  ability  is  no 
just  guide  for  assessment.  "  Where  there  is  no  protection,"  said 
Jndge  Story  (in  the  case  of  United  States  vs.  Rice,  4  Wheaton, 
S76), "  there  can  be  no  claim  to  allegiance  or  obedience,"  And  that 
Adam  Smith  did  not  intend  to  have  his  hrst  proposition  fully 
accepted  would  seem  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  he  added 
to  it,  and  qualified  it  with  these  other  words,  "that  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  revenue  which  they  [the  citizens]  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  state."  Montesquieu,  who  wrote  at 
an  earlier  date,  also  enunciated  even  more  clearly  this  common- 
sense  and  equitable  principle,  when  he  said  (see  Spirit  of  the 
Laws),  that "  the  pvhlic  revemtes  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
people's  abilitiea  to  give,  but  by  what  they  ought  to  give."  "  And 
what  they  ought  to  give,"  as  has  been  remarked  by  another 
writer, "  can,  of  course,  be  only  measured  by  the  benefit  they  ax% 
to  derive." 

DiBCRiMiNATiNO  TAXATION, — The  proposition  that  "the  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities  "  embodies 
also,  and  inferentially  favors  the  policy  of  discriminating  taxa- 
tion, and  finds  popular  expression  and  justification  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  rich  man  needs  more  protection  from  the  state  than 
the  poor  man,  has  more  interests  to  be  guarded,  and  it  is  there- 
fore right  that  he  should  pay  more  in  proportion  to  his  fortune. 
"  It  is  just,"  says  Sismondi,  the  Italian  economist,  "  that  all  should 
support  the  Government  in  return  for  the  protection  it  gives  to 
their  persons  and  properties,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
society  guarantees  to  them,  and  the  expenses  which  it  incurs  on 
their  account."  But  the  question  is  pertinent,  to  whom  or  to 
what  class  of  its  members  does  society  afford  the  most  protection 
or  render  the  most  service  F  Is  there  any  standard  by  which 
such  proportionality  can  be  even  approximately  determined  ? 
To  these  questions  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  made  the  following 
answer : 

"  It  can  not  be  admitted,"  he  says, "  that  to  be  protected  in  the 
ownership  of  ten  times  as  much  property  is  to  be  ten  times  as 
much  protected.  Whether  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  protec- 
tion, or  the  feelings  of  the  protected  person,  or  any  other  definite 
thing  be  made  the  standard,  there  is  no  such  proportion  as  the 
one  supposed,  nor  any  other  definable  proportion.  If  we  wanted  to 
estimate  the  degrees  of  benefit  which  different  persons  derive 
from  the  protection  of  Government,  we  should  have  to  consider 
who  would  suffer  most  if  that  protection  were  withdrawn;  to 
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which  queBtioQ,  if  any  answer  could  be  made,  it  most  Im  that 
those  would  saffer  most  who  were  weakest  in  mind  or  body,  either 
by  nature  or  by  position.  Indeed,  snch  persons  would  almost  in- 
fallibly be  slaves.  If  there  were  any  jostice,  therefore,  in  the 
theory  of  justice  under  consideration,  those  who  are  the  least  ca- 
pable of  helping  or  defending  themselves,  being  those  to  whom  the 
protection  of  QoTemment  ia  the  most  indispensable,  ought  to  pay 
the  greatest  share  of  its  price ;  the  reverse  of  the  true  idea  of  dis- 
tributive justice,  which  consists  not  in  imitating  bat  in  redrees- 
iug  the  inequalities  and  wrongs  of  Nature.  Oovemment  must  be 
regarded  as  so  pre-eminently  a  concern  of  all  that  to  determine 
who  are  most  interested  iu  it  is  of  no  real  importance.  If  s  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  receive  so  small  a  share  of  its  benefit  as 
moke  it  necessary  to  raise  the  question,  there  is  something  else 
than  taxation  which  is  amiss,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  rem- 
edy the  defect  instead  of  recognizing  it  and  making  it  a  ground 
for  demanding  less  taxes." 

M.  Menier,  of  France,  widely  known  as  a  manufacturer  of 
chocolate,  but  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  economist  of  re- 
pute and  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  taxation  {L'Impoat  but 
le  Capital,  Paris,  1874 ;  English  translation,  London,  1880)  re-en- 
forces the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Mill  respecting  the  popular  theory 
of  discriminating  taxation  by  different  though  not  lees  forcible 
arguments  and  illustratiouB,  taking  as  a  text  the  following  remark 
of  M.  L^ou  Faacher,  another  distinguished  French  writer  on  eco- 
nomic subjects :  "  It  seems  jost  that  he  who,  thanks  to  his  talents, 
to  his  property,  or  his  capital,  procures  for  himself  and  his  family 
the  enjoyments  of  luxury  should  pay  to  the  state  a  tribute  pro- 
portionately more  considerable  than  he  who  has  only  the  produce 
of  his  daily  labor  to  nourish  and  bring  up  his  family."  "  To 
those,"  says  M.  Menier, "  who  do  not  reflect,  nothing  seems  more 
simple  than  this  proposition.  A  minimum  of  wants  is  spared 
taxation.  In  proportion  as  income  increases  the  tax  increases. 
Let  us  see  the  consequences. 

"  A  principle  is  or  is  not.  A  principle  recognized  as  true  ought 
never  to  he  given  up,  whatever  may  be  its  apparent  dangers.  Once 
admitted,  it  must  be  submitted  to,  followed  out  to  the  end,  and  its 
consequences  accepted.  If  by  following  out  its  consequences  we 
perceive  that  we  are  getting  at  the  absurd,  we  must  return  to  the 
principle,  and  subject  it  again  to  the  touch  of  observation.  There 
are  many  who  content  themselves  with  stopping  halfway,  not 
daring  to  advance,  and  afraid  to  turn  back  to  discuss  the  principle 
on  which  they  have  long  relied.  They  are  the  inventors  of 
compromises,  who  adjourn  questions  instead  of  solving  them. 

"  But  taxation,  it  is  claimed,  may  be  '  wisely  progressive.'    I 
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tnow  no  more  concemiDg  a  'wise  progression'  than  I  do  about  a 
'  wise  addition '  or  a '  wise  multiplication.'  A  progression  is  or  it  . 
is  not.  If  it  iB  insignificant,  then  it  is  a  delnsion.  The  inequality  it 
aims  at  destroying  subsists  intact.  If  a  true  progression  in  t^a- 
tion  is  established,  here  are  the  results  we  obtain :  We  will  sup* 
pose,  for  example,  that  the  tax  ought  to  be  trebled  when  the 
income  is  doubled ;  then  a  tax  of  10  francs  on  100  francs  of  income 
would  rise  to  200  francs  on  3,000  francs,  to  600  francs  on  4,000 
franca,  to  1,800  francs  on  8,000  francs,  to  5,400  francs  on  16,000 
francs,  to  16,300  francs  on  33,000  francs,  to  48,600  francs  on  64,000 
francs,  and  to  145,000  francs  on  128,000  francs.  I  conclude  that 
the  principle  that  ends  in  such  a  consequence  can  only  be  false. 
What!  the  tax  would  one  day  exceed  my  fortune  I  I  should  be 
the  debtor  of  the  fiscal  system  that  had  absorbed  more  than  my 
revenue.  Then  it  would  be  for  my  interest  not  to  augment  it  I 
I  shall  have  accumulated  only  for  the  treasury,  and  the  more  I  ac- 
quire the  more  rapidly  I  shall  be  despoiled.  .  .  .  That  system  may 
suit  Utopians  and  retrograde  people  who  completely  absorb  the 
individual  in  the  state,  but  it  will  not  snit  those  who,  relying  on 
facts,  think  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  the  state  oaght  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  development  of  individuals.  It  may  suit  those 
who  seek  equality  at  the  basis,  but  not  those  who  seek  equality  at 
the  summit.  The  theory  of  progressive  taxation  is  a  vestige  of 
the  old  prejudice  that  regarded  wealth  as  an  evil,  as  a  sort  of 
theft  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  equitable 
to  make  the  rich  man  atone  or  make  reparation  for  the  possession 
■of  his  fortune  and  his  pleasures.  In  warlike  civilizations,  where 
wealth  was  based  on  violence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
legitimacy  of  this  prejudice;  but  it  finds  no  warrant  in  our  in- 
dustrial civilization,  where  all  wealth,  to  be  legitimate,  must  be 
based  on  the  appropriation  of  natural  agents  to  our  wanta  But 
the  partisans  of  a  wise  progression  in  taxation  have  found  means 
of  escaping  from  the  absurdity  of  the  above  consequence — namely, 
confiscation.  They  propose  that  above  a  certain  figure  the  pro- 
gression shall  stop.  Under  such  a  system  they  would  favor  him 
who  has  but  little  money ;  but  they  would  favor  still  more  him 
whose  wealth  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  If  you  have  £4,000  a  year, 
yon  pay  the  maximum  of  the  progression;  if  yon  have  more 
than  £4,000,  the  progression  vanishes.  A  principle  which  ends  in 
such  consequences  does  not  exist." 

M.  Mbnibr's  Rules. — To  establish  a  system  of  taxation  which 
will  be  equitable  and  effective  without  involving  the  principle  of 
progressive  or  discriminating  taxes,  M.  Menier  regards  the  fol- 
lowing constructive  rules  as  fundamental : 

1.  Taxation  should  never  be  laid  on  circulating  capital,  "since 
every  tax  that  obstructs  circulation  impedes  production  in  a  geo- 
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metrical  ratio."  3.  Taxation  ehonld  be  levied  on  the  commodity; 
never  on  persona.  3.  Taxes  sboulcl  never  impede  the  liberty  of 
labor.  4:.  Every  tax  onght  to  be  levied  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
6.  There  ahoold  be  but  one  sole  and  single  tax — namely,  on  fixed 
capital* 

The  True  Mbasubb  or  the  Burden  or  Taxation  on  Pbo- 
DUCTioN. — In  addition  to  the  maxims,  or  canons,  proposed  by 
Adam  Smith,  another  one,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edward  At- 
kinson, of  Massachnsette,  ie  worthy  of  being  added,  and  may  even 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fundamental  principle ;  and  that  is, 
thai  the  burden  or  injurioua  effect  of  a  tax  on  production  or  ex- 
cJiange  is  not  to  be  meaawred  by  the  toHo  which  the  tax  may  hear 
to  the  gross  value  of  the  svlfject  of  taxaiion,  but  rather  by  the  pro- 
portion  which  the  tax  bears  to  the  profit  which  might  normally  or 
naiwally  resuU  from  undertaking  a  certain  line  of  industry  or 
product.  To  practically  illustrate  this,  let  ns  take  an  example. 
Let  US  suppose  two  men,  A  and  B,  to  start  shops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  each  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  that  each 
in  his  operations  expends  $20,000  for  coal  and  iron,  $40/}00  in 
wages,  and  $4,000  for  transportation  of  the  raw  materials  to  tha 
shops  for  manufacture.  The  total  cost  of  the  annual  product  of 
each  shop  will  then  be  $64,000,  or  a  little  more  than  three  iimee 
the  capital ;  and  a  sale  of  their  respective  products,  at  the  net 
price  of  $66,000,  would  yield  the  owners  $2,000,  or  ten  per  cent 
profit,  Now,  suppose  further  that  under  such  conditions  A  has  a 
tax  imposed  on  him  of  three  and  an  eighth  per  cent  upon  the  value 
of  Ms  product ;  it  may  be  a  customs  or  excise  tax,  or  an  increased 
rate  of  railroad  freight.  This  amounts  to  $3,000  on  the  $64,000  of 
product — no  excessive  burden,  it  may  be  said,  and  only  requiring 
A  to  sell  his  $66,000  for  $2,000  additional.  But  suppose  A  can  not 
get  this  $2,000  additional ;  and  he  certainly  can  not  if  the  other 
man,  B,  is  exempt  from  this  three-and-an-eightk-per-cent  tax,  or 
contrives  to  evade  it,  and  competes  with  A  in  the  open  market 
Then,  in  such  a  case,  this  three-aud-an-eighth-per-cent  tax  upon 
product  manifests  itself  as  ten  per  cent  upon  the  entire  investment 
and  absorbs  the  entire  profits  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
realized ;  so  that  the  business  of  A  first  drags,  then  stagnates,  and 

*  H.  Henier  defioea  fixed  capita]  aa  everf  utllit;  of  whicfa  tbe  pnxtnct  dac«  not  chan^ 
tbe  identic,  aa  useful  mschiuee,  iiutnimeDtt  of  trade,  profitable  buildings,  improremnits 
ol  knd,  >Dd  tbe  like,  (^rculkting  capital,  oo  tbe  other  hand,  produces  ntilit;  ool;  bj  be- 
lag  tnuiBfonned.  It  is  represented  by  tbree  elemeuts — materials,  gooda,  mooej.  "  Facts 
prove  tbSit  the  Bupprceaioo  of  clroulatioD  is  a  cause  of  niin  for  the  land  as  for  everj  other 
source  of  production.  Look  at  Spain  since  the  eipuUion  of  the  Hoore,  who  bad  carried  to 
BO  great  a  height  tbe  theorj  aod  practice  of  agriculture.  The  land,  baring  bectane  tbe 
property  of  a  feir  great  families  or  the  clergy,  vas  consolidated.  Its  circolalioa  cetaed 
completely,  and  production  ceased  «ith  it." 
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is  finally  abandoned ;  while  his  workmen  are  discharged,  the  vil- 
lage where  the  shop  is  located  runs  down,  the  artisans,  shop- 
keepers, and  professional  men  connected  with  it  complain  of  hard 
times  and  emigrate  from  the  locality  or  the  country,  while  the 
railroad  fails  to  confer  all  the  benefit  to  the  commanity  or  profit 
to  its  stockholders  that  might  be  possible.  B,  on  the  other  hand, 
exempt  from  the  tax,  keeps  on  working,  and  when  hard  times 
come  continnes  his  sales  and  the  occupations  of  his  workmen  by 
taking  ^e  per  cent  profits  instead  of  ten,  and  selling  his  goods, 
as  he  can  afford  to,  at  reduced  prices  to  meet  temporary  condi- 
tions. Actual  practical  illnstrations  of  the  injustice  and  disaster 
consequent  on  such  discrimination  in  respect  to  tax  burdens  and 
exemptions  are  afforded  on  a  small  scale  in  the  history  of  much 
railroad  management,  and  to  a  larger  extent  where  two  nations 
with  different  systems  of  taxation  undertake  to  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  labor  in  the  common 
markets  of  the  world.  We  find  here  an  explanation  also  of  the 
immediate  beneficial  effects  which  attended  the  first  tentative 
measures  of  reform  in  the  British  tariff  instituted  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1843  and  1845,  which,  although  consisting  mainly  in  the 
removal  of  numerous  small  but  obstructive  duties,  nevertheless 
started  British  industry  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  even  before 
the  larger  burdens  of  tariff  restrictions  were  removed  in  later  years. 

As  the  characterizations  of  "poll,"  "head,"  or  "capitation" 
taxes,  the  only  possible  form  of  direct  taxation  on  a  person,  and  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  indirect  taxes,  through  the 
agency  of  which  the  Federal  Government  collects  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  revenues,  have  been  already  pointed  out,  the  field 
of  discussion  under  this  head  is  practically  limited  to  the  existing 
methods  of  State  or  local  taxation  on  property  and  business,  in 
contradistinction  to  national  or  Federal  taxation,  or  to  the  system 
under  which  nearly  six  tenths  of  all  the  contributions  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  make  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ments are  assessed  and  collected. 

In  Great  Britain  about  two  thirds  of  the  revenne  of  the  king- 
dom is  from  "  local "  in  contradistinction  to  "  national "  taxation 
—£53,000,000  in  1890.  Of  this  amount  some  £32,000,000,  or  about 
three  fifths,  is  raised  by  rates  on  the  annual  value  of  land  and 
house  property  in  various  localities.  The  next  largest  source 
of  local  revenue  is  from  tolls,  dues,  etc.,  from  docks,  piers,  har- 
bors, ferries,  and  markets,  and  yields  over  £7,000,000,  or  thirteen 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  expenditures  for  local  purposes  in 
1890  were  returned  at  £67,000,000;  the  difference  between  local 
expenditures  and  receipts  being  made  up  by  contributions  or 
grants  from  the  inland  revenue  department  of  the  kingdom  and 
by  municipal  loans.    The  aggregate  local  debt  of  the  kingdom  is 
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about  ono  third  of  tho  oational  debt,  and  has  been  mainly  in- 
cnired  for  manicipal  and  urban  improvements,  such  ae  water  and 
gas  supply,  markets,  tramways,  parks,  libraries,  public  baths, 
wash  houses,  drainage,  and  other  improvements.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  proceeds  of  local  taxes  are  expended  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  mainly  for  poor  relief,  gas  and  water  supply,  schools, 
police,  asylums,  etc.  In  a  report  made  to  the  British  AssociatioD 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1870  by  Mr.  Stanley  Jevons, 
it  was  stated  that  the  methods  by  which  the  local  taxes  of  the 
kingdom  were  then  levied  were  substantially  according  to  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Eiizabeth. 

Popular  Theory  op  Taxation  in  the  Unitbd  States 
STATED  AND  EXAMINED. — The  general  idea  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  State  or  local  taxation  mainly  recognized 
in  the  United  States  (though  not  in  other  conntriw),  and  gener- 
eraUy  known  and  designated  as  "Oie  general  property  tax,"  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that,  in  order  to  tax  equitably,  it  is 
necessary  to  tax  everything ;  the  term  everything  being  at  the 
same  time  used  in  a  sense  so  indefinite  as  to  embrace  not  merely 
things  in  the  nature  of  physical  actualities  other  than  persons, 
but  also  persons,  incomes,  rights,  representatives  of  property, 
titles,  trusts,  conclusions  of  law,  debts,  and  in  short  any  act  of 
assessing  capable  of  resulting  in  the  obtaining  of  revenue.  As  a 
logical  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  exemption  of  anything  from 
taxation  is  furthermore  held  to  be  not  only  impolitic,  but  nnjust, 
and  if  made  necessary  by  circumstances,  as  something  to  be 
regretted. 

The  general  property  tax  for  general  State  purposes  exists  in 
all  bnt  four  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union — Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Delaware  there  has 
been  no  property  tax  since  1877,  as  its  expenses  are  defrayed 
mainly  by  licenses  and  taxes  on  railroads.  In  New  Jersey  there 
is  only  a  school  tax  on  property,  but  no  property  tax  for  general 
State  purposes.  In  Pennsylvania  the  State  tax  is  levied  only  on 
personal  property.  In  Wisconsin  the  so-called  State  tax  is  levied 
only  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
tributing  to  the  university  (one  eighth  mill  tax),  schools  (one  mill 
tax),  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  insane.  But  there  is  no 
property  tax  for  general  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  four  cases 
a  property  tax  is  levied  in  Vermont  only  in  case  the  corporation 
taxes  do  not  suffice  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  (Selig- 
maa,  Financial  Statistics  of  the  American  Commonwealths,  1889).* 


*  The  BtetateB  of  UaaeacbuMtU  enacted  for  mtkitig  tUa  Bystem  ot  taiation  effectin, 
and  which  have  been  Bub^tantiallj  adopted  bj  most  of  the  States  of  the  Fedend  Udmo, 
thus  specif;  the  objects,  peceoiu,  aod  propert;  that  shall  be  sobject  to  fT»ili»i ; 
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Equally  popular  and  plausible  is  the  argument  by  which  this 
mptioD,  and  the  adminietratire  system  based  upon  it,  is  up- 
held and  defended,  "  Is  not  all  property,"  it  ia  aeked,  "  either 
directly  or  through  its  owner,  protected  by  the  state  or  sover- 
eignty?" "Do  not  all  persons  owe  allegiance  to  the  state?" 
■  And  if  so, "  why  should  not  all  persons  and  property  contribute 
to  the  Teqnirements  of  the  state  for  revenue  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  ?  " 

But,  popular  and  plausible  as  are  the  arguments  and  assnmp- 
tions  for  such  a  system  of  taxation,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  made  operative  under  State,  municipal, 
and  local  governments  over  the  persons,  property,  and  business 
of  over  Eeventy  millions  of  people,  and  fortified  by  a  vast  amount 
of  adjudication,  it  will  require  but  little  investigation  and  analy- 

SicnoN  1.  A  poll  t&i  Bhsll  be  useMed  on  erei;  mile  inhatnlint  of  the  Commooirealth 
above  the  age  of  twenty  ;eare,  wbether  &  citizen  of  the  United  Statea  or  tu  alien. 

81C.  2.  All  propertj,  real  and  personal,  of  the  inhabitantB  of  thts  Slate,  not  expreBsl; 
exempted  bj  Uw,  shall  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Sxa  B.  Keal  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  shall  include  all  lands  witbia  this 
Stale  and  all  buildings  and  other  things  erected  on  or  affixed  to  the  Bame, 

Bic.  4.  Personal  estate  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  tamtion,  ioclude  goods,  chattels, 
monej,  and  ettecte,  wherever  the;  are,  ahips  aod  vessels  at  borne  or  abroad,  monej  at  inter- 
est, and  other  debts  due  the  persons  to  be  taxed  more  than  thev  are  iodebted  or  paj  inter- 
eat  tor,  but  not  including  in  such  debts  due  any  loan  on  mortgage  of  real  estate,  taxable  at 
rami  eetate,  except  the  excesB  of  such  loan  alrare  the  assessed  value  of  the  mortgaged  real 
estate,  public  Blocks  and  securities,  bonds  of  all  railways,  including  street  rallwijs,  slocbs 
in  tnmpiicee,  bridges,  and  moneyed  corporations,  within  or  without  the  tjlaie,  the  income 
from  an  annuity,  from  ships  and  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  carrying  trade,  and  so  much  of 
the  Income  from  a  profession,  trade,  or  employment  as  exceeds  the  cum  of  two  thousand 
dollan  a  year ;  but  no  income  shall  be  taxed  which  is  derived  from  properly  subject  to 

The  statute  exempts  from  taxation  the  property  of  the  Tlniled  Statea  and  of  tbe  Stale ; 
of  tbe  literary,  benevolent,  charitable,  and  agricultural  tostitutlons  or  societies  incorporated 
within  the  Stale ;  all  proper^  of  the  common  school  districts;  the  hoosehold  famiture  of 
every  person  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  value,  and  wearmg  apparel ;  farmers' 
uiensils,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  in  value  ;  houses  of  religious  worship ;  mules, 
borsee,  and  neat  cattle  lees  than  a  year  old  1  swine  and  sheep  less  than  six  months  old ;  and 
"  the  polls  and  estates  of  persona  who  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  and  poverty  are  unable 
to  contribute  fully  to  the  public  charges." 

"No  ship  or  vessel,  unless  actually  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  or  in  part  imdergoing 
repaire,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged  In  such  trade." 

The  statulea  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  to  the  same  effect  are  more  concise,  but  equally 
comprehensive.     They  provide ; 

1.  "  All  lands  and  all  personal  estate  within  this  Stale,  whether  owned  by  individuals  or 
by  corporations,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation,  subject  to  the  exemption  hereefier  specified. 

2.  "  The  term  '  personal  estate '  and  '  personal  property '  shall  be  construed  to  include 
all  household  furniture,  moneys,  goods,  chattels,  debts  due  from  solvent  deblors,  whether 
on  account,  contract,  note,  bond,  or  mortgage,  public  stocks  and  stocks  in  moneyed  corpora- 
tions ;  they  shall  also  be  construed  to  iactude  such  portion  of  the  capital  of  inoorporaled 
companies,  liable  to  taxation  on  their  capital,  as  shall  not  be  invested  in  real  estate." 
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sis  to  Batisf y  any  one  who  can  divest  himself  from  the  influence 
of  old  prejadicee  of  the  tmth  of  the  following  propositione :  First, 
that  the  assamption  that  it  is  necessary  to  assess  everything  in 
order  to  tax  equitably  involves  an  impoBsihUity,  and  therefore 
nnavoidsble  inefSciency,  injustice,  and  inequality  in  adminiBtra- 
tion ; .  second,  that,  as  popularly  used  in  respect  to  matters  per- « 
taining  to  taxation,  the  term  proper^  is  made  to  apply  equally 
to  entities  and  to  symbols  or  non^entities,  which  is  in  itself  an 
absurdity ;  and,  jina!2y,  that  the  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  system 
which  powerfully  contributes  to  arrest  and  hinder  natural  devel* 
opment,  to  corrupt  society,  and  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  ooun- 
try  claiming  to  be  civilized.  And,  in  illustration  of  this  lattw 
point,  it  may  be  added  that,  notwithstanding  recent  discassions 
and  publications,  this  whole  subject  is  yet  so  unfamiliar  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  its 
best-informed  and  collegiate  educated  citizens,  and  even  members 
of  the  bar,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  method  of  assessing  and 
collecting  taxes  for  local  and  mnnicipal  porposes  is  substantially 
the  same  all  the  world  over ;  and  would  be  greatly  sorprieed  to  find 
on  investigation  that  the  American  system  is  one  of  the  things  that 
is  exclusively  American  and  so  little  esteemed  by  the  people  of 
other  countries  as  to  be  for  such  reasons  strictly  "  non-exportable," 

Taxation  of  Real  Estate.— Attention  is  first  asked  to  the 
defects  of  this  system  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  real  property. 
Here  everything,  as  the  term  implies,  is  real,  tangible,  visible; 
something  which  can  not  be  concealed ;  something  which  can  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  removed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  except  by  transfer  to  the  Federal  Qovemment ;  some- 
thing concerning  which  the  lavs  and  decisions  of  the  courts  har- 
monize rather  than  confiict.  In  the  valuation  of  real  property, 
furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  apply  such  tests  and  verifications  as 
will  restrict  the  errors  of  estimate  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  It  would  also  seem  as  if  the  law  as  it  exists  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  of  most  of  the  States  was  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit 
in  its  declaration  and  mandate.  Thus  the  language  of  the  statute 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  as  follows : 

"  All  lands  within  this  State,  whether  owned  by  individuals 
or  corporations,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation.  The  term  'land' 
shall  be  construed  to  include  the  land  itself,  aU  buUdings,  stmo- 
tures,  substructures  erected  upon,  under,  or  above,  or  affixed  to 
the  same ;  all  wharfs  and  piers ;  all  bridges ;  all  telegraph  lines ; 
all  surface,  underground,  or  elevated  railroads  and  the  iron  there- 
on ;  all  mains,  pipes,  and  tanks  laid  or  placed  in,  upon,  above,  or 
under  any  public  or  private  street  or  place ;  all  trees  and  under- 
wood growing  upon  land ;  and  all  mines,  minerals,  quarries,  and 
fossils  in  and  under  the  same."  « 
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In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Federal  Union  the  tax  laws  re- 
quire that  the  assessment  of  aU  property  shall  he  at  its  fall  and 
fair  cash  valne;  and  t^e  jndicial  aathorities  of  the  United  States 
have-  fnrthermore  held  tiiat  the  requirement  of  approximative 
equality  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  the  power  to  tax,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  constitutional  or  statute  provisions. 

In  the  State  of  Kew  York  each  assessor  on  the  completion  of 
his  official  Ishors  subscrihes  an  oath  of  which  the  following  is  the 
material  portion : 

"  We  do  severally  depose  and  swear  that  we  have  set  down  in 
the  foregoing  assessment  roll  all  the  real  estate  in ,  accord- 
ing to  our  best  information,  .  .  .  and  that  we  have  estimated  the 
Talae  of  said  real  estate  at  the  sums  which  a  majority  of  the  as* 
seasors  have  decided  to  he  ^/te  fvR  vcdue  thereof."  And  the  law 
further  provides  that  "  every  assessor  who  shall  willfully  swear 
false  in  taking  and  subscribing  said  oath,  shall  be  guilty  of  and 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  willful  and  corrupt  perjury." 

It  is  difBcult  to  see  how  language,  other  than  this,  could  be 
made  more  clear  and  explicit ;  and  it  is  accordingly  evident  that 
if  the  law  fails  in  its  execution,  as  it  certainly  does,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  statute  but  in  its  administration. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  acknowledged  facts  in  respect  to 
the  valuation  of  real  property  in  New  York  and  other  States 
where  the  observance  of  substantially  like  conditions  are  impera- 
tive. 

In  some  instances  in  Kew  York  the  valuation  of  real  estate  for 
taxation  is  reported  as  low  as  twenty  per  cent  of  its  real  value. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  in  the  country  the  rate  varies  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  rises  in  the  cities  to  fifty  and  pos- 
sibly sixty  per  cent  of  the  maximum.  In  one  case,  mentioned  in 
the  report  of  the  State  assessors  in  1879,  two  adjoining  counties  of 
the  State  made  a  difference  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile 
in  assessing  the  same  railroad.  In  short,  there  can  not  probably 
be  found  a  single  instance  in  the  whole  State,  unless  possibly  ia 
the  case  of  certain  unoccupied  lands,  the  property  of  non-residents, 
where  the  law  as  respects  the  valuation  of  real  property  is  fully 
complied  with,  and  where  the  oaths  of  the  assessors  are  not  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  exact  truth.  The  official  reports  of  other 
States  abound  with  like  reports  of  flagrant  inequalities  in  the  as- 
sessment of  real  property.  Aa  a  rule,  where  assessors  are  depend- 
ent for  their  tenure  of  office  on  political  favoritism,  there  is  no 
pretense,  notwithstanding  their  oath,  of  complying  with  the  law.* 

*  "  The  etrif  e  betwMO  counties  to  reduce  issesBmeuta  has  not  ceased,  and  in  ill  proba- 
bility vlU  not  aa  long  aa  aateisore  are  elected,  or  aclEBbiiesB  be  a  passion  in  tbs  hnmta 
\)TMa,V— Report  oflht  Ci^fonua  Sale  Board  far  At  Equaiaalvm  of  Taza,  1886-^86. 
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When,  aa  is  often  the  case,  a  State  tax  is  apportioned  to  the  seTcral 
countiea  of  the  State,  and  by  the  oonnties  to  their  reepectire  toirne, 
there  arises  a  doable  competition  between  aeaessors  of  counties  in 
the  aggregate  and  of  the  towns  for  making  the  lowest  posaihle 
valnatioQ  of  property,  especially  real  estate. 

In  a  large  number  of  States  (twenty-one  in  1890)  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  correct  the  nndervalnation  of  property  rigbU 
fully  subject  to  taxation  by  creating  boards  of  eqnalizatioD,  with 
power  to  raise  or  lower  the  valuations  of  county  ofBeiala,  wiUi  a 
hope  of  securing  substantial  uniformity;  bat  this  measure  has 
not  been  succeesfiil,  and  the  most  intelligent  members  of  soch 
boards  have  recorded  their  opinions  that  it  is  impossible  under 
the  present  system  to  effect  ^ly  just  distribution  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation. 


"SOME  UNRECOGNIZED  LAWS  OF  NATURE."* 

Bt  C.  HANFOED  HENDEB80N. 

IN  Some  Unrecognized  Laws  of  Nature,  Mr.  Singer  and  Mr. 
Berens  have  restated  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  and  have 
made  s  brave  attempt  to  solve  it. 

It  has  not  been  the  good  fortune  of  modem  science  to  give  us 
a  coherent  philosophy  of  things  so  much  as  it  has  been  to  give  ns 
a  very  nice  measurement  of  them.  Its  triumphs  have  been  for 
the  most  part  quantitative.  "  We  have  only  so  mach  science  as 
we  have  mathematics."  One  might  almost  say  that  science  has 
become  a  brwich  of  applied  mathematics.  In  the  case  of  the 
luminiferous  ether,  and  in  some  other  departments  of  physical 
inquiry,  one  might  even  go  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  science 
is  mathematics,  pure  and  simple,  dealing  only  with  signs  and 
symbols,  and  quite  nnregardful  of  the  realities  of  experience. 
Brilliant  and  successful  as  this  treatment  has  been,  it  does  not 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  spirit.  The  old  sense  of  wonder 
and  inquiry  is  still  unappeased.  One  is  often  tempted  to  atop  in 
the  midst  of  one's  measuring  rods  and  balances,  and  put  again 
the  old  question,  the  eternal  Why  ? 

It  is  this  sentiment  which  makes  us  turn  with  some  eagerness 
to  such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us.  It  is  an  inquiry,  not  into 
the  phenomena  of  Nature,  but  into  their  causes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly into  the  cause  of  gravitation.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  no  theory  of  gravitation.    The  several  guesses  that  have 

*  Some  Unrecognized  L>w«  of  Nstnre ;  An  loquirr  bio  the  Cause*  of  Physical  Fb» 
Domena,  nith  Enpecisl  Reference  to  Uraritatioii.  Bj  l^atiiu  Soger  and  Lewis  H.  Bemm. 
Illuetrated.     New  York :  D.  Appleloo  and  CompaD;,  189T.     Pp.  fill.     Prioe,  $S.eo. 
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been  made  at  it,  have  never  been  taken  seriously  enongh  to  merit 
the  name  of  theory.  With  the  strictly  orthodox,  indeed,  the  canse 
of  graTitation  is  no  longer  open  to  diucnseion.  It  has  been  rele- 
gated once  for  all  to  the  region  of  the  unknowable.  A  book,  there* 
fore,  which  thronghont  five  hundred  pages  not  only  proposes  to 
discnss  this  forbidden  problem,  bnt  also  professes  to  solve  it,  will 
attract  attention  for  its  boldness,  if  for  nothing  else.  One  begins 
to  read  with  large  sense  of  expectation. 

The  Tolome  is  divided  into  four  books,  which  deal  respectively 
-with  methods  of  inquiry;  with  first  principles;  with  phenomenol- 
ogy, or  "  the  interconvertibility  of  forces  " ;  and  finally  with  grav- 
itation. All  the  books  seem  to  ns  of  valae.  They  have  been 
arranged  with  considerable  cleverness,  for  the  effect  is  cumu- 
lative. 

The  first  book  ia  largely  psychological.  Its  main  content  has  to 
do  with  methods  of  inquiry  and  of  verification,  and  with  sources 
of  error.  It  maintains,  and  we  think  very  properly,  that  onr 
greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  revision  of  our  conceptions 
rather  than  any  further  confirmation  of  our  observational  or  ex- 
perimental data.  In  all  cases  the  causes  of  phenomena  are  infer- 
ential, and  are  necessarily  colored  by  onr  prior  conceptions  along 
the  same  lines  of  inquiry.  Our  stock  in  trade,  when  we  come  to 
philosophize,  ia  simply  the  report  of  our  own  imperfect  senses, 
lielped  or  hindered,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  our  equally  imperfect 
reasoning.  The  same  facts  may  come  into  different  minds,  bnt 
they  have  far  from  equivalent  values.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  agree  about  the  facts,  but  far  from  easy  to  agree  about  their 
interpretation.  The  interpretation  is  necessarily  subjective,  and 
is  conditioned  by  many  factors  outside  the  phenomena  them- 
selves. Remembering  this,  one  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  authors  that  a^i^arent  absurdity  is  not  a  legitimate  'refuta- 
tion of  any  new  and  strange  theory.  It  is  only  the  absence  of 
similar  conceptions  that  makes  the  new  view  absurd.  Nor  does 
the  correspondence  of  any  theoretical  view  with  prior  conceptions 
offer  the  least  confirmation  of  the  view  itself.  Its  agreement  with 
preconceived  ideas  may  prevent  its  seeming  absurd,  but  does  not 
prevent  its  being  untme.  The  so-called  "  confirmations  "  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  will  always  bear  re-examination,  indeed  de- 
mand such  periodical  re-examination,  and  the  more  so  in  propor- 
tion to  their  seeming  certainty.  The  shores  of  the  ocean  of  truth 
are  thickly  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  many  a  fair  theory,  as 
beloved  in  its  day  as  the  most  cherished  beliefs  of  our  own  day. 
Sqnally  true  is  it  that  agreement  between  phenomena  and  theory, 
however  perfect  it  may  be,  is  not  confirmation,  for  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  theory  itself  was  deduced  from  these  very 
phenomena.    The  argument  that  such  agreement  constitutes  proof 
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is  very  plain  reaeoning  in  a  circle— from  which  Heaven  defend 
as  all,  and  particularly  out  neighbor  I  The  only  evidence  of  this 
sort  that  is  confirmatory  mnst  be  a  posteriori.  If,  from  the  con- 
sideration  of  things  in  general,  a  universal  principle  is  bronght  to 
light,  then  the  agreement  of  subsequently  discovered  or  snbse- 
qnently  coaeidered  phenomena  with  this  principle  is  strong  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  probable  truth  of  the  principle  itself.  Theee 
considerations  apply  nowhere  perhaps  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  investigation  of  gravitation.  The  problem  is  practically  where 
Newton  left  it,  unless  indeed  it  has  been  rendered  even  more  dif- 
ficult by  our  inheritance  of  debarring  ideaa  The  concluding 
chapter  of  the  first  book  is  wisely  given  to  a  psychological  study 
of  the  current  view  o£  gravitation.  The  basic  principle  la  not  far 
to  seek.  It  lies  in  the  doctrine  that  gravitation  is  proportional  to 
mass,  and  that  mass  is  constant.  With  this  conception  firmly 
fixed  in  the  mind,  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  gravi- 
tation becomes  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  the  present  authors 
show  that  this  conception  is  far  from  being  a  necessary  deduction 
from  the  facts  of  gravitation,  is  indeed  probably  a  false  deduc- 
tion. Their  experiments  tmd  reasoning  lead  them  to  believe,  ajid 
the  belief  is  suppyorted  by  other  observers,  tiiat  eittior  mass  is  not 
constant,  or  else  that  gravitation  depends  upon  other  factors  than 
simple  mass  and  distance.  This  alternative,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  merely  verbaL 

Many  of  the  psychological  considerations  in  this  first  book  are 
very  obvious,  yet  they  are  none  the  lose  necessary,  and  we  com- 
mend most  highly  the  skillful  vestibule  which  Mr.  Singer  and  Hr. 
Berens  have  constructed  to  their  new  Temple  of  Truth. 

The .  second  book  has  to  do  with  first  principles.  These  the 
authors  find  to  be  four — persistence,  resistance,  reciprocity,  and 
equalization.  The  four  primary  principles  represented  by  these 
terms  are  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  work,  and  of  their  truth  and 
adequacy  the  authors  express  themselves  as  having  no  misgivings 
whatever.  They  believe  that  the  entire  phenomena  of  the  visible 
universe  can  be  explained  by  referring  them  to  these  principlee. 

The  principle  of  persistence  grows  out  of  a  consideration  of 
Newton's  first  law  of  motion :  "  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state 
of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  change  that  state  by  forces  impressed  thereon."  This  is,  of 
course,  only  the  principle  of  inertia,  which  is  simply  another,  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  an  unnecessary,  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  causation.  Nothing  happens  wiUiout  a  cause.  It  is  per- 
haps well  to  emphasize  this  principle  when  fighting  superstitions 
and  other  hobgoblins;  but  in  an  intelligent  world  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  as  one  of  those  primary  conditions  of  thought 
which  need  neither  statement  nor  discussion.    The  habit  of  apeak- 
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ingof  inertia  as  if  it  were  a  "  property  "  of  matter,  and  the  nee 
made  o£  it  in  current  mecltanicB,has  long  seemed  to  ns  mischieT- 
OQS.  The  present  authors  modify  tliis  law  to  read,  "All  matter 
tends  to  persevere  in  whatever  state  it  may  happen  to  he  and  to 
resist  change."  In  this  form  the  law  is  more  catholic.  By  per- 
sistence the  authors  mean  "  the  tendency  of  all  matter  to  remwi 
in  any  given  state,  even  after  the  conditions  are  altered  (i.  e.,  a 
quality),  while  the  term  resistance  is  used  to  denote  the  interisUy 
of  this  persistence  (i.  a,  a  quantity)."  The  gain  is  not  simply  one 
of  terminology.  It  is  a  real  gain,  since  it  allows  ns  to  suhstitnte 
a  simple  idea,  that  of  relative  persistence  or  resistance,  for  the 
somewhat  complex  and  dissimilar  ideas  represented  by  such 
terms  as  impact,  inertia,  latency,  conductivity,  charge,  etc. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  founded  on  another  dictum  of 
Newton's,  that "  all  reactions  are  mutual  and  are  directed  to  con- 
trary parts."  This  means  very  simply  that  every  change  involves 
at  least  two  bodies,  and  that  no  body  acts  upon  another,  but 
rather  that  two  or  more  bodies  react  tviih  one  another.  This  fol- 
lows, indeed,  from  the  principle  of  persistence.  Since  a  change 
of  state  in  any  body  can  be  brought  about  by  external  i^encies 
only,  it  must  follow  that  the  persistence  of  this  body  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  second  or  reacting  body,  and  a  corresponding 
change  in  its  owu  state. 

The  two  corollaries  growing  out  of  this  law  are  also  very 
important : 

"  1.  Bodies  can  react  with  each  other  only  when  there  is  a 
difference  of  state  in  respect  of  any  .quality  or  tendency ;  and — 

"  2.  The  extent  or  intensity  of  the  reaction  will  be  propor- 
tional to  this  difference,  and  will  cease  altogether  when  relative 
equalization  has  been  reached." 

This  second  corollary  really  involves  the  fourth  primary  prin- 
ciple, that  of  equalization,  in  virtue  of  which  all  bodies  tend  to 
come  to  a  common  state,  and  the  drama  of  the  universe,  the 
flux  and  flow  of  things,  goes  on  eternally.  It  might  at  first  seem 
that  with  the  operation  of  this  principle  of  equalization  the  uni- 
verse would  at  Itist,  like  a  spent  clock,  run  down  and  stop.  Such 
a  view  has  indeed  found  expression  in  that  modem  and  now 
f{unous  doctrine,  the  dissipation  of  energy.  A  universe  com- 
pletely run  down,  a  dead  uniformity  of  condition,  are  among  the 
striking  spectacles  of  modem  scientific  speculation.  It  is  not 
that  we  see  any  loss  of  action  in  the  cosmic  drama.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  goes  ou  unceasingly.  It  is  only  that  a  limited  concep- 
tion of  the  principle  of  equalization  requires  such  ultimate  uni- 
formity. But  there  is  another  element  that  must  needs  be  taken 
into  consideration.     The  establishment  of  relative  equilibrium 
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between  any  two  bodies  would  a>t  once  distnrb  tbe  eqnilibriDm 
existing  between  tbem  and  other  bodies,  and  so  tend  to  prodnce 
an  unending  series  of  readjustments.  Furthermore,  equslizati<Hi 
with  respect  to  any  one  quality  or  tendency  does  not  mean  equal- 
ization with  respect  to  all.  We  have  thus  a  twofold  source  of 
variation,  and  the  conception  of  eternal  change  becomes  at  once 
less  impossible  than  the  conception  of  eternal  rest.  In  addition, 
the  doctrine  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  involves  a  fatal  contra- 
diction. If  the  world  be  running  down  by  the  conversion  of  all 
available  energy  into  heat,  how  comes  it  about  that  the  universe 
is  at  the  same  time  cooling  off  by  the  loss  of  heat  F  The  ajiswer 
that  the  heat  energy  is  being  transferred  to  the  ether  is  not  satis- 
fying, and  it  is  particularly  unsatisfying  if  one  does  not  believe 
in  the  ether.  An  examination  of  the  phenomena  would  lead  one 
to  the  very  contrary  conclusion — that  the  world  machine  is  not 
running  down  and  that  the  universe  is  not  cooling  off. 

The  third  book,  on  phenomenology,  starts  out  with  the  deniaJ 
of  "  force  "  and  "  energy  "  as  separate  physical  entities,  and  seeks 
to  find  an  explanation  of  acceleration  and  retardation,  heat  and 
molecular  reaction,  electricity  and  magnetism,  conduction  and  in- 
duction, in  terms  of  persistence,  resistance,  reciprocity,  and  equal- 
isation. Energy  is  regarded  not  as  a  cause  of  phenomena,  bnt  as 
a  result,  while  "force"  is  dismissed  as  a  metaphysical  pitfall 
which  has  already  claimed  too  many  victims.  The  attempt  is 
necessarily  somewhat  lengthy  (it  occupies  two  hundred  pages), 
and  the  more  so  since  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  these  two 
writers  has  not  yet  been  condensed,  bnt  in  the  main  it  is  a  very 
successful  attempt.  It  proceeds  upon  the  true  scientific  principle 
— the  search  for  similarities  rather  than  for  differences. 

The  same  book  also  takes  up  the  much-discussed  question  of 
action  at  a  distance.  We  all  remember  Kewton's  words :  "  That 
gravitation  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter,  so 
that  one  body  may  act  on  another  at  a  distance  throagh  a  vacuum 
without  the  mediation  of  anything  else,  by  and  through  which 
their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is  to 
me  so  great  an  absurdity  that  I  believe  no  man  who  in  philosoph- 
ical matters  has  a  competent  faculty  of  thinking  can  ever  fall 
into  it."  But  experience  shows  that  equalization  between  two 
bodies  in  different  states  of  excitation  takes  place  the  more  readily 
in  proportion  as  the  intervening  resistance  is  less.  It  is  a  natural 
inference,  therefore,  that  the  very  most  favorable  condition  tot 
such  equalization  would  be  the  absence  of  all  resistance — ^that  is, 
the  absence  of  any  intervening  medium.  Experiments  with 
vacuum  tubes  confirm  this  inference.  The  more  perfect  the  ex- 
haustion the  more  perfect  the  transmission ;  and  this  is  true  not 
only  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  bnt  as  well  of  gravity  itself. 
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since  bodies  fall  more  readily  in  vacuo  than  in  air.  There  is  an 
important  distinction  between  kinematic  and  dynamic  reactionB, 
Tbe  first,  or  primary  reactions,  not  only  can  but  always  do  take 
place  at  a  distance,  and  in  view  of  the  nndonbted  fact  any  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  is  idle  in  the  extreme.  But  it  is  very  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  secondary  or  dynamic  effects.  There  is,  strictly 
speaking,  no  reaction  between  the  bodies  concerned.  They  have 
no  attraction  for  each  other.  They  merely  happen  to  get  in  each 
other's  way  when  one  or  both  are  undergoing  some  kinematic 
reaction.  A  falling  body  may  meet  a  second  body  thrown  up- 
ward, and  the  path  of  each  will  be  notably  altered,  but  the  reac- 
tion will  be  purely  dynamic,  and  as  such  absolutely  dependent  on 
contact.  These  secondary  reactions  happen  to  be  the  ones  with 
which  we  are  the  more  familiar  and  upon  which  we  have  allowed 
oar  minds  to  play  the  more  freely.  The  old  question,  "Can  a 
body  act  where  it  is  not  ? "  is  only  applicable  to  dynamic  reac- 
tions, but  is  not  at  all  pertinent  in  the  discussion  of  kinematic 
reactions.  In  the  first  case,  no  one  doubts  the  inability  of  a  body 
to  push  or  pull  another  without  actual  contact.  In  the  second 
case,  the  facts  leave  no  room  for  discussion. 

The  concluding  book,  on  gravitation,  is  naturally  the  pi&ce  de 
riswtance  of  the  whole,  and  seems  to  us  of  high  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  other  books  lead  up  to  it  very  cleverly.  Newton 
himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  theory  of  gravitation,  or  at  least 
was  extremely  careful  not  to  publish  it  if  he  ever  had  one. 
Later  disciples,  however,  have  been  less  cautious,  and  the  Newto- 
nian view  has  been  erected  into  something  of  a  theory.  This 
assumes  that  all  matter  atti^acts  all  matter,  and  this  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  state  of  excitation.  The  intensity  of  the  attrac- 
tion has  been  formulated  in  the  well-known  law  that  gravity  is 
proportional  to  the  mass  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance.  But  mass,  as  Newton  used  the  term,  is  synony- 
mous with  weight,  and  weight  is  simply  the  measure  of  gravity, 
80  that  this  fine-sounding  phrase  amounts  only  to  this,  that  gravity 
is  proportional  to  gravity,  a  statement  which  can  not  be  said  to 
materially  help  on  the  cause  of  truth.  The  Newtonian  view  as- 
sumes the  constancy  of  mass  or  weight,  but  does  so  without  the 
least  experimental  verification,  and  indeed  in  the  teeth  of  much 
contrary  evidence.  It  is  true  that  modem  physicists  distingniflh 
between  mass  uid  weight,  making  the  former  term  stand  for 
amount  of  matter  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  the  latter  for 
the  measure  of  gravity.  But  in  this  sense  mass  is  a  purely  meta- 
physical quantity. 

Now,  there  are  two  classic  experiments  for  determining  the 
density  of  the  earth  that  seem  at  first  sight  to  establish  the  car- 
rent  view  that  all  matter  attracts  all  matter.    These  are  the 
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CaveadiBh  experiment,  in  which  the  attraction  of  lead  baDs  of 
known  mass  ib  measured  by  means  of  a  torsion  balance,  and  ao 
compared  with  the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  and  the  Schiehallion 
experiment,  in  which  a  plumb  line  is  sospended  near  a  mountain  of 
known  mass,  and  the  deflection  of  the  line  from  the  vertical  care- 
fully measored.  Bat  both  experiments  proceed  npon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  matter  attracts,  and  prove  nothing. 

This  review  of  the  Kewtonian  conception  serves  as  a  preface 
to  the  aathors'  own  theory,  which  is  a  direct  outgrowth  from  the 
fonr  primary  principles  dednced  in  an  earlier  book — persistenoe, 
resistance,  reciprocity,  and  eqaalization.  Briefly  s^ted,  their 
theory  is  that  two  bodies  in  different  states  of  excitation  and  free 
to  move  will  move  toward  each  other,  the  intensity  of  attraction 
being  proportional  to  the  difference  in  the  excitation.  Bodies  in 
the  same  state — that  is,  in  equilibrium — have  no  attraction  for 
one  another,  and  there  will  be  no  gravitation  manifested  between 
them.  This  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  Newtonian  position 
that  gravitation  is  nniversal.  The  excitation  of  a  body  may  be 
increased  by  heat,  light,  electricity,  or  magnetism,  and  conse- 
qnently  the  attraction,  weight,  or  mass  may  be  changed  by  a 
change  in  the  physical  conditiona  This  has  been  repeateidly 
shown  by  experiment,  bnt  with  the  idea  of  the  nnchangeablenees 
of  gravity  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  the  results  of  the  experiments 
have  always  been  explained  on  other  grounds.  According  to  the 
new  view,  terrestrial  gravitation  is  entirely  due  to  the  di£fer«it 
states  of  excitation  which  prevail  on  the  outside  of  the  globe  and 
on  the  inside,  and  notably  to  the  difference  in  thermal  condition. 
Heating  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ought,  by  lessening 
this  difference,  to  reduce  the  attraction — that  is  to  say,  the  weight 
— and  such  is  actually  the  case.  Every  one  who  has  worked  in  the 
laboratory  knows  that  a  hot  platinum  crucible  weighs  several 
milligrammes  less  than  the  same  crucible  when  cold.  This  was 
formerly  attributed  to  ascending  currents  of  hot  air,  but  the  ex- 
planation no  longer  holds.  These  and  other  similar  experiments 
have  recently  been  repeated  under  conditions  which  do  not  admit 
the  existence  of  convection  currents,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is 
still  observable. 

With  permission  we  quote  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Heyl,  of  Philadelphia :  **  I  have  been  making  a  curi- 
ous experiment  since  I  got  back  within  reach  of  an  analytical 
balance.  I  took  a  piece  of  three-quarter-inch  glass  tubing,  sealed 
it  at  one  end,  and  choked  it  slightly  about  one  inch  from  the  sealed 
end.  In  the  lower  chamber  thus  formed  I  placed  dilnte  sulphuric 
acid,  and  dropped  in  a  piece  of  solid  caustic  potash,  which  was 
arrested  at  the  choke.  I  then  sealed  off  the  upper  end  of  the  tube 
about  two  inches  above  the  choke.     This  arrangement  I  tiien 
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packed  in  cotton  in  a  light  glass  cylinder,  one  and  three  quarter 
inches  diameter  hy  six  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  cylinder  by  a  flat  cork  carefully  paraffined  so  as  to 
be  air-tight.  The  apparatus  was  then  pliiced  upright  on  the  bal- 
ance and  counterpoised  carefully.  The  balance  beam  was  then 
lowered  and  the  apparatus  removed  from  the  pan,  held  inverted 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  replaced  on  the  pan.  On  raising  the 
beam  and  releasing  the  pans  a  distinct  loss  of  weight  made  itself 
immediately  apparent,  some  seven  to  nine  scale  divisions.  {The 
apparatus  weighed  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains.)  After  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  normal 
weight  returned. 

"  This  I088  of  weight  conld  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
weighing  a  vessel  filled  with  air  piirtially  rarefied  by  the  heat 
produced,  for  both  vessels  were  closed  air-tight.  Nor  could  it 
be  due  to  currents  of  hot  air  rising  (the  usual  explanation  in 
text- books)  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  loss  of  weight  was 
Immediate,  and,  owing  to  the  cotton  packing,  the  outside  of  the 
apparatus  did  not  become  perceptibly  warm  to  the  touch  for  three 
quarters  of  a  minute,  and  never  becanie  more  than  barely  warm ; 
secondly,  because  the  effect  noticed  was  too  great  to  have  been 
produced  by  convection.  ...  It  would  seem,  then,  that  convec- 
tion  currents  have  been  greatly  overestimated,  and  that  the  lose 
of  weight  noticed  in  weighing  hot  bodies  is  in  large  part  a  true 
effect.  Either  mass  is  a  function  of  temperature,  or  else  (which 
is  more  probable)  heat  weakens  gravitation  just  tta  it  weakens 
magnetic  attraction,  only  that  the  magnetic  attraction  does  not 
come  back  when  the  steel  cools." 

Furthermore,  the  authors  show  that  the  combining  weights  of 
the  elements  vary  with  the  temperature,  and  they  record  a  series 
of  very  interesting  experiments.  When  applied  to  celestial  gravi- 
tation, to  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  other  planets,  and  to  their 
apparent  irregularities,  the  new  theory  leads  to  surprising  conclu- 
sions. If  it  stand  the  test  of  a  more  widespread  examination,  it 
will  entirely  change  our  conception  of  astronomical  physics,  and 
make  necessary  a  radically  different  cosmology.  The  specula- 
tions in  this  department,  however,  are  put  forward  very  tenta- 
tively, and  more  by  way  of  auggestion  than  as  settled  couviotions. 
It  will  be  noticed  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  book,  that 
the  observed  phenomena  of  Nature  are  not  called  in  question,  but 
only  our  conceptions  and  interpretation  of  them. 

In  conclusion — and  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  stop — ^we 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  Mr.  Singer's  and  Mr.  Berena's  book  is 
destined  to  attract  wide  attention,  perhaps  to  provoke  warm  con- 
troversy, and  certainly  to  stimulate  wholesome  doubt  and  inquiry. 
It  has  a  high  value  quite  aside  from  whether  one  accepts  the 
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main  conclueiona  or  not,  and  we  commenci  it  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  those  interested  in  the  world-riddle,  We  can  cot 
forbear  the  remark,  however,  that  even  if  we  accept  tiie  concln- 
aiona,  the  cause  of  gravity  is  still  to  be  sought  If  we  attribute 
it  to  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  in  different  states  of  excita- 
tion, we  have  advanced  a  proximate  cause  for  the  attraction,  but 
we  have  not  explained  why  this  is  a  cause  or  how  it  acts.  We 
have  but  carried  the  inquiry  one  step  further  baclc 

"  Veil  after  veil  will  lift— bat  there  miut  be 
Veil  upon  veil  behind." 
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WHILE  it  is  true  that  buildings  do  not  constitute  a  univer- 
sity,  it  is  also  true  that  any  description  of  science  work  at 
a  university  must  give  considerable  prominence  to  buildings. 
Museums,  laboratories,  and  observatories  must  be  definitely  con- 
structed for  the  work  which  they  are  intended  to  perform;  if 
there  are  peculiar  and  individual  features  in  the  instruction,  some 
hint  of  these  at  least  must  appear  in  the  structures  in  which  this 
instruction  is  to  be  given.  The  buUdiogs  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  its  astronomical  observatories,  are 
located  upon  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 
between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks.  These  parks  are  con- 
nected by  the  Midway  Plaisance,  which,  since  the  time  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  developed  into  one  of 
the  finest  boulevards  in  the  city.  The  property  of  the  university 
fronts  on  this  handsome  driveway,  and  consists  of  four  ordinary 
city  blocks  containing  twenty  acres.  The  portions  of  the  streets 
intersecting  this  piece  of  ground  have  been  vacated  by  the  city, 
leaving  the  campus  unbroken.  Before  a  single  building  was 
erected  the  architect,  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  drew  up  a  general  study 
for  the  mass  of  constructions,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  finally 
erected.  Ultimately  the  btiildings  will  form  a  series  continuous 
around  the  four  sides  of  the  campus,  but  with  entrance  ways  at 
the  middle  of  each  side.  In  the  great  court  thus  inclosed  will 
be  separate  buildings  for  museums,  libraries,  and  laboratonee. 
While  some  changes  in  the  buildings  thus  planned  have  been 
necessitated,  the  idea  in  general  has  so  far  been  carried  out,  and 
will  be  in  the  future.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  the  plan 
is  completely  realized,  but  much  has  already  been  done.  One 
temporary  and  sixteen  permanent  buildings  have  been  erected; 
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of  these  seventeen  buildings  upon  the  campus,  eight  are  specifi- 
cally baildings  for  scientific  purposes — Kent  Chemical  Labora- 
tory, Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  the  four  new  Hull  Biological 
Laboratories,  Walker  Museum,  and  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
All  the  buildings  of  the  university  are  composed  of  the  same 
material — a  fine-grained  gray  freestone.  Forming  parts  of  one 
architectural  design,  all  are  built  in  one  style,  middle  English 
Gothic.  No  two  buildings  are  quite  alike,  but  all  are  consist- 
ent, and  produce,  when  taken  together,  a  harmonious  effect. 

The  Kent  Chemicfd  Laboratory  was  the  first  building  devoted 
to  science  finished  ou  the  campus.    It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Sidney  A. 
Kent.     In  the  hallway  is  a  simple  bronze  portrait  tablet  bearing 
the  inscription:  "This  building 
is  dedicated  to  a  fundamental  sci- 
ence in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a 
foundation  stone  laid  broad  and 
deep  for  the  temple  of  knowledge 
in  which  as  we  live  we  have  life. 
— Sidney  A.  Kent." 

The  arrangement  and  charac- 
ter of  chemical  laboratories  are 
matters  so  definitely  fixed  by 
years  of  experience  that  few 
points  of  detail  in  reference  to 
any  one  deserve  mention.  The 
Kent  Laboratory  is,  however, 
well  equipped  for  its  work.  In 
the  basement  are  gas  furnaces, 
seven  in  number,  with  air  blasts 
for  giving  high  temperatures, 
Th&ground  floor  contains  lecture 

room,  room  for  gas  analysis,  and  ^,^  ^  _,.«„,..«,  w,ll.*-  r.  i1*,.p<«. 
rooms  for  advanced  work  m  or- 
ganic preparations.  A  chemical  museum  has  been  begun  here 
which  is  to  be  greatly  developed  later.  The  second  floor  is  devoted 
to  research  work  and  organic  chemistry.  Upon  it  also  are  the 
chemical  library,  combustion  room,  and  sealed-tube  room.  Upon 
the  third  fioor  are  the  general  laboratories  for  beginners,  rooms  for 
quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis,  dark  room,  etc.  There  are, 
of  coarse,  the  usual  store  rooms  and  a  balance  room.  In  the  build- 
ing are  six  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  each  completely 
fitted  out.  The  head  Professor  in  Chemistry,  John  Ulric  Nef,  has 
an  excellent  corps  of  helpers— Alexander  Smith,  Felix  Lengfeld, 
Julius  Stieglitz,  and  Richard  S.  Curtiss.  The  original  work  done 
by  the  force  has  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  organic  chemistry. 
Prof.  Nef  himself  has  conducted  important  investigations  upon 
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nitro- methane  and  the  cyanidsB,  Fulmiiiic  acid,  discovered  in 
1820,  wtis  first  satisfactorily  analyzed  by  him.  Among  his  impor- 
tant studies  are  those  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  com- 
position of  bivalent  carbon.    Prof.  Smith  has  rendered  important 


contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  addition  and  condensation  pro- 
cesses, while  among  the  important  works  of  Dr.  Lengfeld  and 
others  of  the  staff  are  the  obtaining  of  thiamines  and  other 
organic  sulphur  salts,  studies  upon  rearrangement  of  moleculee 
in  compounds,  hydrolitic  dissociation  of  salts,  and  researches  upon 
amydo-phosphoric  acid,  titanium  and  zirconium  comjMjQnds.  So 
far,  however,  nothing  has  been  done  in  physical  chemistry.  No 
courses  in  that  direction  have  been  offered,  and  it  is  probable  that 
none  will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  The  department  has  no  jour- 
nal, but  the  results  of  the  researches  conducted  here  are  published 
in  the  more  important  chemical  periodicals,  particularly  in  the 
American  Chemical  Journal,  the  Proceedings  of  the  French  and 
German  Chemical  Societies,  Liebig's  Amiolen,  and  the  Compte 
liendu. 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  is  unquestionably  the  best 
equipped  and  most  handsomely  finished  building  on  the  campus. 
Built  by  Mr.  Martin  A,  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  Martin  Ryerson,  it  was  completed  January  1,  1894. 
Externally  individual  and  striking,  its  general  character  and 
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style  harmouize  admirably  with  those  of  the  other  buildings 
apoQ  the  grounde.  It  isj  however,  far  heavier  and  stronger  in 
constractiou  than  the  others;  the  interior  wainscotings  are  in 
marble;  the  first- floor  laboratories  are  provided  with  piers  of 
masonry  in  addition  to  the  heavy  slate  wall  shelves  which  are 
found  ^ronghout  the  other  portions  of  the  building.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  heavy  construction  is  to  minimize  the  jars  and  dis- 
turbances from  outside,  which  would  otherwise  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  delicate  manipulations  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
minute  movements  and  vibrations  to  be  studied.  One  striking 
constructional  feature  which  adds  largely  to  convenience  is  the 
presence  of  ducts  and  channels  between  walls  and  in  the  floors, 
BO  that  pipes  can  be  laid  from  any  part  of  the  building  to  any 
other  without  difficulty.  Elementary  students  work  upon  the 
third  floor,  senior  college  students  on  the  second,  while  the  first 
floor  is  devoted  to  research  work.  The  more  notable  features 
of  the  department's  work  are  naturally  upon  this  floor.     The 


machine  shop,  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  mechanic  with 
two  trained  men  for  helpers,  allows  the  manufacture  on  the 
ground,  under  the  eye  of  the  investigator,  of  instruments  needed 
in  pursuing  any  study.  This  shop  is  fitted  up  with  all  needed 
machinery,  supplied  with  power,  and  has  connected  with  it  a 
fully  stocked  supply  room.     Adjoining  it  is  a  students'  work- 
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shop,  where  one  parsuiDg  special  Uses  may  make  up  his  own  in- 
struments, coDstmct  his  own  machines,  or  devise  models  to  be 
used  as  patterns  in  the  machine  shop  proper.     The  power  for  the 
building  is  furnished  by  three  dynamos  and  au  engine  located  in 
the  basement.    An  air  compressor  and  a  vacunin  pump  form  paxt 
of  the  outfit.    The  laboratories  are  larg:e,  intended  for  several 
students  working  together,  or  small,  for  individual  workers.     At 
the  present  time,  students  are  pursuing  investigations  upon  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of 
a  liquid.    There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  individual  laboratories 
for  single  students,  each    supplied  with  all    needed    facilities. 
Every  laboratory  room,  large  or  amaU,  is  supplied  with  gas  for 
light  and  fuel,  electricity  for  light  and  power,  water,  compressed 
air,  and  vacuum  pipes.    In  one  of  the  two  constant  temperature 
rooms  is  a  highly  interesting  piece  of  apparatus  conceived  by 
Prof.  Michelson  and  perfected  by  Prof.  Michelsou  and   Prof. 
Stratton.    Its  purpose  is  the  direct  production  of  standards  of 
length.    The  principle  involved  is  the  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  metre  in  waves  of  light. 
This   determination    was    first 
made  by  Prof.  Michelson,  whose 
original  investigation  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  Interna- 
tionale des  Poids  et  Mesaree, 
at  Paris.    The  instrument  pro- 
duces light  waves,  from  a  given 
substance,    of    known    length, 
and  then  mechanically  lays  off 
standards  of  length,  up  to  two 
decimetres,  in  waves  of  light. 
Another    notably     interesting 
piece  of  apparatus  constmcted 
by  Prof.  Michelson  and  Prof. 
Stratton  is  a  fiarmonic  analy- 
2cr,  which  has  cost  two  years  of 
work,    A  first  pattern  was  quite 
fully  developed,  only  to  be  aban- 
Fm.  4  — i*jioF.  A.  A.  MiciiM^ai.  doued  for  the  design  shown  in 

the  illustration  on  next  page. 
The  purpose  of  the  apparatus  is  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  any 
harmonic  curve  (Fourier's  series),  provided  not  more  than  eighty 
elements  enter  into  it.  Every  one  knows  the  vast  use  made  to-day 
of  traced  curves  in  all  branches  of  science.  These  carves  are 
frequently  resultants  and  combinations  of  two  or  more  simple 
curves.  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  recognize  and  separate  the 
elements  thus  combined.    The  machine  in  question  enables  the 
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inveatigator  to  effect  this  decomposition  and  to  prove  it  by  me- 
chanically reproducing  the  curve  in  qnestioo  through  combina- 
tions of  the  elements  involved.    The  best  way  of  showing  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  work 
done  in  this  physical  laboratory 
is  to  present  alist  of  the  researches 
completed  or  in  progress  during 
the  year: 

Researches  CoMPLETBt)  or 
IN  Progress  during  the  Year. 
— (1 )  Relative  Motion  of  the  Earth 
and  Ether — Head  Professor  Mi- 
chelson ;  (3)  A  New  Harmonic 
Analyzer  —  Head  Professor  Mi- 
chelson  and  Associate  Professor 
Stratton ;  (3)  Production  of  Stand- 
ards of  Length  by  Means  of  Light 
Waves — Head  Professor  Michel- 
son  and  Associate  Professor  Strat- 
ton ;  (4)  Attempt  to  Measure  the 
Superior  Limit  to  the  Size  of 
Molecules  by  CapiUarity — Head 
Professor  Michelson  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Stratton ;  (6)  Depo- 
sition of  Metals  in  High  Vacua  by 
the  Electric  Discharge — Associate 

Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Mann ;  Fio.  5.— Habbobic  Akalteer. 

(7)  Study  of  Electric  Waves  by 

Means  of  the  Interferometer— Mr.  Hull ;  (8)  CoeflBclent  of  Viscos- 
ity— Mr.  Johonnott;  (9)  Resistance  of  Thin  Metal  Films — Miss 
Isabelle  Stone;  (10)  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat — Mr,  Smith; 
(11)  Application  of  Interference  Methods  to  Spectroscopic  Meas- 
urements— Mr,  Rice;  (12)  Velocity  of  Cathode  Rays— Mr.  Mor- 
rison. 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  organized  scientific  departments 
in  the  university  Is  that  of  geology,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlain,  who  has  associated  with  him  seven 
helpers.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  America  Is  this  work  so  carefully 
divided.  The  broad  way  in  which  it  is  treated  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  Indicated  by  the  list  of  workers  :  In  geology  proper. 
Profs.  Chamberlain,  Salisbury,  and  Van  Hise  lay  general  founda- 
tions ;  Farrington  in  mineralogy,  Iddings  in  petrography,  Salis- 
bury in  physiography  and  geography,  Weller  in  paleontology. 
Holmes  in  anthropic  and  graphic  geology,  and  Penrose  in  eco- 
nomic  geology  form  a  strong  corps  of  specialists.  The  depart- 
ment aims  at  systematic  training  in  its  subject,  either  in  con- 
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tribnting  to  a  liberal  education,  or  in  preparing  for  professions! 
and  investigative  work.    The  work  is  adaptable,  ranging  from 
undergraduate  courses  of  the  most  elementary  kind  to  the  high- 
eat  lines  of   seminar   and   field 
study.    One  feature  demanding 
specific  mention  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  field  work.    While  local 
field  work  is  done  in  connection 
with  the  several   classes,  it  is 
considered  incidental ;  field  work 
pure  and  simple  is  concentrated 
in  consecutive  and  exclusive  field 
investigation  during  the  second 
term  of  the  summer  quarter.    At 
that  time  the  class  is  systemat- 
ically organized  and  held  con- 
stantly at  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  asi  experienced  field  geol- 
ogist.   In  all  courses,  whether  in 
class    room,   seminar,   or    field, 
prominence  is  given  to  principles 
and   working   methods ;    special 
Fio.  6.— Pwjr.  TuoMu  c.  CiuHBiBi.Aur.     emphasis  is  laid  on  the  philo- 
sophic phases  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed ;  much  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  from  historic 
and  genetic  points  of  view.    Constantly  and  always  the  effort  is 
to  bring  the  student  into  relation  with  the  living  questions  of  the 
science,  and  to  make  him  feel  it  as  a  growing  body  of  truth.    In 
connection  with  the  department  the  Journal  of  Geology  is  con- 
ducted.   It  is  a  semiquarterly  magazine,  the  actual  editorship  of 
which  rests  upon  the  geological  faculty  ;  the  associate  editorship 
is  made  up  of  the  leading  geologists  of  America  and  Europe. 
The  important  papers  in  its  pages  are  mostly  concerned  with  the 
present  problems  of  the  science.    Among  its  most  striking  and 
valuable  features  are  its  Studies  for  Students,  which  are  intended 
for  advanced  workers,  and  are  full  of  the  most  important  sugges- 
tions and  help. 

The  department  of  geology  is  housed  in  the  Walker  Museum, 
a  three-story  and  basement  building  donated  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
C.  Walker.  The  policy  of  the  university  is  not  in  the  direction 
of  gathering  great  museum  collections  in  any  line.  The  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  so  promisingly  started  soon  after  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  is  located  near  the  university.  Fully 
organized,  it  is  being  systematically  developed  in  every  line  of 
science.  Its  proximity  ^renders  the  gathering  of  great  collections 
at  the  university  unnecessary,  as  students  have  special  facilities 
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fnmished  them  "by  the  muaenm.  CollectionB,  then,  at  the  uni- 
versity will  be  chiefly  formed  with  reference  to  their  actual 
teaching  value.  The  ground  floor  of  Walker  Museum  ie  devoted 
to  collections  in  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  the  Ryerson  collec- 
tion of  Mexican  antiquities ;  the  second  floor  ie  given  up  to  the 
work  of  the  department  of  geology,  as  already  outlined ;  the  third 
floor  is  chiefly  devoted  to  work  in  anthropology.  While  the  col- 
lections in  geology  present  little  of  striking  interest,  they  include 
the  great  series  of  fossils  brought  together  by  the  late  Prof.  U.  P. 
Jamea,  of  Cincinnati,  famous  in  American  paleontology,  contain- 
ing great  numbers  of  important  specimens,  and  a  particularly 
complete  presentation  of  the  fossils  of  the  Cinciunati  group 
(Lower  Silurian).  As  stated,  the  work  in  anthropology  is  located 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Walker  Museum.  It  is  fair  to  claim  that 
at  no  other  American  institution  is  instruction  work  in  anthro- 
pology so  definite  and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive,  some 
eleven  different  courses  in  somatology,  ethnology,  and  archseol- 
ogy  being  offered.  Part  of  the  space  occupied  is  set  aside  for 
laboratory  work.  The  iustramental  equipment  is  nearly  com- 
plete, although  the  material  upon  which  to  work  is  inadequate. 


The  charts  and  diagrams  prepared  by  Dr.  Boaz  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  representing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  investigation  upon  native  American  tribes  and 
presenting  it  in  graphic  form,  are  the  property  of  the  university, 
having  been  originally  drawn  up  at  its  expense ;  they  form  valu- 
able aid  to  class  and  laboratory  work.  While  not  boasting  a 
museum,  the  department  has  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
of  its  own  from  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  Mexico,  and  Peru  :  it  also 
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has  the  ose  of  loon  ooHectitms  of  objects  from  Mexico,  the  Aleo- 
ti&n  Islands,  tJie  ITtah  clifF-dweUen,  Japan,  ^c  The  most  im- 
portaDt  of  theee  loans  is  the  Ryerson  collectitm  from  Mexioo — a 
large  series  of  antiquities  gathered  by  Sefior  Abadiano,  and  form- 
ing an  excellent  general  representation  of  Mexican  arcbspolo^y. 
No  joamal  of  anthropology  is  published,  bat  a  series  of  BaUetins 
has  been  started.  These  will  be  octavo  pablicatitms  in  pamphlet 
form,  presenting  new  material  or  resnlts  of  inveatigations  by  in- 
stmctors  or  advanced  students  in  the  science.  Two  have  already 
been  pnblished,  dealing  with  points  of  Mexican  arclueology. 

The  Hall  Biological  laboratories  are  the  newest  boJldiDgs 
npon  the  groonds.  They  are  the  gifts  of  Miss  Helen  Calver,  and 
are  named  in  memory  of  her  nncle,  Charles  J.  HolL  They  form 
a  groap  of  foar  baildiogs  arranged  with  an  inclosed  conrt.  The 
baildings  are  grouped  into  two  pairs,  the  members  of  which  are 
connected  by  covered  passageways  or  cloisters.  Biology  and  Bot* 
any  are  thus  nnited,  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  Biol<^- 
cal  and  Anatomical  Laboratories  are  at  the  front  of  the  group 
and  are  conaected  by  a  shori^  passage  snrronnded  by  a  rather 
striking  entrance  way.  The  four  baildings  tbemselTes,  while 
conforming  in  style  to  the  rest  of  the  nniversity  stmctnres,  have 
been  erected  with  special  reference  to  their  intended  ose,  and 
neither  space  nor  light  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of 
Gothic  decoration.  In  the  center  of  the  rectangular  area  sur- 
rounded by  these  buildings  it  is  planned  to  have  a  pond  of  water 
of  considerable  size  for  supplying  material  in  the  direction  of 
pond  life.  The  Zoological  Laboratory  is  under  the  direction  of 
Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman,  and  consists  of  four  fioors  and 
basement.  Connected  with  the  latter  is  a  greenhouse  arranged 
for  supplying  light  and  dark  conditions,  also  rooms  for  animals 
in  captivity,  and  various  workshops.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
general  laboratory  for  elementary  students,  the  general  biological 
library,  and  a  museam  of  illustrative  series  of  life  forms.  The 
remaining  floors  are  given  up  to  suites  of  rooms  for  the  head 
professor  and  his  assistants,  and  to  research  laboratories.  When 
the  university  was  founded.  Prof.  Whitman  brought  with  him 
a  force  of  instructors  and  advanced  workers  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity, at  which  institution  he  had  developed  the  work  in  zo- 
ology to  remarkable  completeness.  The  work  begun  at  Worces- 
ter has  been  prosecuted  at  Chicago  with  diligence.  Among  the 
important  researches  here  conducted  by  Dr.  Whitman  and  by 
his  helpers,  William  M.  Wheeler,  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  Sho  Wa- 
tase,  and  others,  are  contributions  to  annelid  morphology,  mol- 
hiscan  morphology  and  structure,  and  the  development  of  arthro- 
pods and  invertebrates.  Important  work  in  the  tine  of  cellalar 
biology  has  also  been  done.     An  investigation  now  being  oon- 
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ducted  by  Prof.  Whitman  himself  will  be  of  popular  interest  as 
well  as  of  scientific  importance — a  stndy  in  pigeons.    Prof.  Whit- 


man is  crossing  wild  forms  and  conducting  experiments  npon  va- 
rions  species  in  captivity  ;  a  wide  range  of  forms  is  used,  inclnd- 
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ing  species  from  Australia,  Japan,  Sonth  America,  &nd  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  east  end  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  zool(^- 
cal  building  is  devoted  to  the  wort  in  bacteriology.  Prof.  Jor- 
dan, who  conducts  this  work,  has  a  large  laboratory  and  several 
smaller  individual  laboratories  equipped  with  steam  sterilizen, 
hot-air  sterilizers,  autoclavs,  incubators,  refrigerators,  and  all 
other  necessary  apparatus  for  culture  and  study  of  patht^enic 
bacteria  and  other  germs.  In  connection  with  this  work  a  Bacte- 
riological Journal  Club  has  been  organized  for  reading  and  dis- 
cussing the  current  literature  of  the  field.  On  this  floor,  also  for 
the  present,  are  the  quarters  of  Dr.  Baur,  Professor  of  Vertebrate 
Paleontology.  The  Department  of  Vertebrate  Paleontolo^  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G.  Baur.  Before  coming  to  the  uni- 
versity Dr.  Baur  worked  at  Munich  and  afterward  assisted  Prof. 
O.  C.  Marsh  at  Yale.  In  1891  he  had  charge  of  the  Salisbury  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  His  work  at  the  university 
began  at  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1892.  His  courses 
cover  vertebrate  zoology  and  paleontology.  Special  reference  is 
given  to  the  great  problems  in  taxonomy,  distribution,  and  phy- 
logeny.  There  are  extensive  collections  for  practical  study  from 
the  South  Dakota  Miocene,  the  Wyoming  Laramie,  Kansas  Cre- 
taceous, and  Texas  Permian.  No  reference  to  Prof.  Whitman's 
work  would  be  complete  which  omitted  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  and  the  Journal  of  Morphology,  although  neither  is 
directly  connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  is  thoroughly  and 
favorably  known.  Dr.  Whitman  is  the  director  and  has  been 
indefatigable  in  its  development.  The  work  done  there  during 
the  summer  months  is  of  the  best.  Students  work  in  all  grades, 
from  elementary  class  work  to  the  most  advanced  original  re- 
search. Besides  the  laboratory  work,  which  is  of  course  the 
chief  feature,  series  of  lectures  more  or  less  popular  but  thor- 
oughly scientific  in  character  are  given.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago co-operates  in  these  laboratories  with  the  institutions  of 
learning  which  have  preceded  her  in  their  development.  The 
Journal  of  Morphology,  while  not  a  university  periodical,  fur- 
nishes the  natural  medium  of  the  original  investigations  there 
conducted.  Dr.  Whitman  was  connected  with  it  before  theuni- 
versity  opened,  and  is  still  associated  in  its  editorial  management 
with  Dr.  Allis,  of  Milwaukee. 

While  the  university  has  not  yet  a  medical  department,  one  of 
the  new  laboratories  ie  arranged  for  anatomy.  It  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Head  Professor  of  Neurology.  Among 
the  features  of  the  building  is  the  handsome  demonstration  room. 
In  this  building  also  are  two  special  lines  of  work  of  an  interest- 
ing kind — viz.,  the  work  in  neurology  and  that  in  experimental 
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psychology.  The  former  is,  of  coarse,  in  Prof.  Donaldson's  hands. 
The  department  is  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  illustrative  ap- 
paratus— diagrams,  models,  etc, ;  the  laboratory  is  supplied  with 
needed  material  and  appliances.  The  courses  offered  are  intended 
(a)  to  furnish  an  exposition  of  the  architecture  and  functions  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  (6)  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  investi- 
gation of  new  problems  and  critical  discussion  of  current  work  in 
the  subject.  In  the  outline  of  courses  reference  is  had  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  to 
the  student  of  medicine.  Special  study  is  attempted  of  the  varia- 
tions in  intelligence  correlated  with  the  changes  in  the  central 
nervous  system  (l)  in  the  vertebrate  series,  (3)  during  the  growth 
and  development  of  any  individual,  and  (3)  as  the  consequence  of 
disease  or  experimental  injury ;  such  variations  have  an  impor- 
tance which  is  psychological  as  well  as  biological.  The  study  of 
the  nervous  system  is  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  some  of  the 
questions  of  phylogeny,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  fact. 

Experimental  psychology,  which  has  assumed  recently  great 
prominence  in  the  universities,  is  here  in  charge  of  Prof.  James 
R.  Angell.  Two  chief  ideas  are  held  constantly  in  view  in  the 
work :  (a)  to  give  thorough  practical  training  for  the  carrying  on 
of  experimental  investigation ;  (6)  to  directly  conduct  such  inves- 
tigation. The  instrumental  equipment  is  adequate,  placing  the 
university  among  the  first  half  dozen  in  America.  The  new  quar- 
ters in  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  furnish  ample  space  for  labora- 
tory work,  apparatus  rooms,  and  lecturing.  The  relation  between 
this  work  under  Prof.  Angell  and  neurology  undet*  Prof,  Donald- 
son is  naturally  close,  and  the  two  work  in  harmony.  In  psy- 
chology proper  no  work  in  nervous  anatomy  is  undertaken,  but 
students  are  impressed  with  its  importance  and  urged  to  pursue 
it  in  the  other  department.  The  nominal  relation  of  the  work  is 
with  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  some  of  the  results  of 
research  have  appeared  in  the  publication  of  the  university  enti- 
tled Contribntious  to  Philosophy.  The  first  number  of  this  pub- 
lication is,  in  fact,  devoted  to  psychology.  Among  its  contents 
the  paper  on  Reaction  Times  is  fundamental  and  perhaps  the 
most  thoroughgoing  statement  yet  made  in  this  direction,  so  far 
as  the  processes  themselves  are  concerned.  Much  attention  has 
been  given  to  memory  processes,  especially  the  visual  and  audi- 
tory elements  of  such  processes.  The  work  upon  simultaneous 
sensations — visual,  auditory,  tactile,  electric — is  perhaps  the  most 
careful  yet  made.  The  study  of  the  psychology  of  attention  has 
been  much  emphasized  during  the  past  year.  An  investigation, 
the  results  of  which  are  just  about  to  be  published,  upon  the 
growth  of  habit  is  among  the  first  on  this  subject  to  be  pursued 
from  the  primarily  experimental  point. 
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Both  in  the  thoroaghnesB  of  its  equipment  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  aahjects  to  be  studied  no  laboratory  on  the  ground  snr- 
passes  the  physiologicaL  It  is  probably  the  only  building  devoted 
entirely  to  this  purpose  in  America,  and  in  the  completeness  of 
its  equipment  it  surpasses  most  if  not  all  of  the  European  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind.  It  has  the  ordinary  complement  of  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  study  rooms.  One  somewhat 
novel  feature  in  the  lecture  room  deserves  notice.  The  space  be- 
hind  the  professor's  platform  is  occupied  by  blackboards,  extend- 
ing almost  entirely  across  the  whole  side  of  the  room.  The  black 
surfaces,  however,  are  at  two  different  levels,  that  direcUy  be- 
hind the  lecturer's  desk  being  slightly  higher  than  the  other,  per- 
mitting it  thus  to  be  rolled  back  in  front  of  the  other  half,  dis> 
closing  behind  it  a  screen  of  ground  glass  for  projection.  The 
work  of  darkening  and  operating  in  projection  is  done  in  a  small 
room  behind  this  glass  screen,  thus  preventing  all  noise  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  class  in  the  manipulation.  Certain  peculiar  fea- 
tures in  the  arrangement  of  the  laboratory  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  (a)  a  greenhouse  of  fair  size,  divided  into  two  sections,  is 
intended  for  the  rearing  of  insects  and  plants,  supplying  the 
opportunity  for  extended  study  of  phenomena  of  life  in  the  lower 
forms  of  animals  and  plants,  for  physiology  can  never  be  studied 
simply  from  animals,  vital  processes  being  comprehended  only 
from  a  full  survey  of  conditions  found  in  all  living  things;  {&) 
a  large  aquarium  for  sea  life ;  the  proper  stocking  of  this  will  be 
a  matter  of  time,  but  the  keeping  and  observation  of  marine  forms 
are  important;  (c)  a  cold  storage  room  for  the  study  of  polar 
effects;  {d)  an  arrangement  of  dark  rooms  with  heliostat,  prisms, 
etc.,  for  studying  the  effect  of  monochromatic  light  upon  living 
forms.  The  first  of  this  series  of  rooms  forms  practically  a  vast 
spectroscope.  The  light  is  thrown  from  outside  by  a  beliostat  of 
the  greatest  perfectness  of  construction.  It  is  received  upon  a 
battery  of  prisms,  which  can  be  controlled  by  connections  in  the 
next  room.  The  light,  when  separated  into  rays  of  the  various 
colors,  is  thrown  through  a  slit  in  a  connecting  door  upon  the 
support  on  which  rests  the  animal  or  plant  under  experimenta- 
tion. This  is  in  a  little  room  so  related  both  to  the  spectroscopic 
room  and  to  the  hinder  and  third  room  of  the  series  that  no  un- 
resolved light  can  gain  access  to  it  at  any  time  unless  desired. 
(e)  There  is  also  a  room  for  the  study  of  the  infiuence  of  high 
temperatures.  These  five  special  features  are  both  important  and 
novel.  In  addition  to  them  there  are  operating  rooms,  rooms  for 
experiments  in  metabolism,  physiology,  chemistry,  ordinary  lab- 
oratory work,  etc.  The  two  rooms  where  higher  animal  forms — 
dogs,  monkeys,  rabbits,  etc. — are  kept  in  captivity  are  supplied 
with  cages  of  the  best  construction,  and  are  carefully  arranged 
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for  light,  ventilatioB,  and  cleanaing.  All  the  ordinary  laboratory 
rooms  are  supplied  with  aquarium  equipment.  The  two  chief 
designs  of  the  laboratory  may  be  categorically  expressed :  (1)  to 
provide  material  for  the  extension  of  physiological  investigation 
to  the  whole  animal  kingdom  and  even  to  the  plant  world ;  (3)  to 
provide  opportunity  for  studying  the  effect  of  all  environmental 
conditions  singly  upon  living  forms.  The  importance  of  these  is 
manifest.  Physiologists  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  learn 
their  lessons  from  man  alone,  or  from  man  and  a  few  of  the 
higher  mammals.  Certain  processes,  however,  absent  or  obscure 
in  man,  are  present  or  better  defined  in  some  other  forms.  Phe- 
nomena vary  with  types :  one  is  at  its  best  in  one  species,  another 
in  another;  a  wide  range,  therefore,  of  forms  is  necessary.  In 
studying  the  effects  of  environment  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  isolate  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  attribute  an  effect  to  the  wrong  factor  in  the  sur- 
roundings. The  Physiological  Laboratory  is  in  a  sense  an  ex- 
pression of  its  head,  Prof,  Jacques  Loeb.  Dr.  Loeb  was  trained 
in  the  most  important  laboratories  of  Europe,  and  his  investiga- 
tions therein  were  of  extreme  interest.  His  study  of  heliotrop- 
ism  demonstrated  that  the  tendency  of  plants  to  tnm  sunward 
w^as  the  same  thing  as  the  impulse  which  drives  the  moth  to  the 
flame ;  that  there  is  no  more  psychical  activity  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  His  later  investigations  into  the  mechanism  of 
geotropism,  or  the  tendency  to  turn  or  grow  toward  the  earth, 
and  other  kindred  phenomena,  amplified  and  further  illustrated 
these  conclusions.  His  curious  investigation  into  heteromorpho- 
sis — substitution  of  one  organ  by  another,  transformation  of  one 
organ  into  another — was  really  an  outgrowth  of  these  studies. 
The  importance  of  the  results  of  the  whole  series  is  illustrated 
in  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Loeb  upon  egg  structure  and  the  he- 
redity of  instincts.  Recognition  that  much  of  what  has  hereto- 
fore been  considered  psychical  in  instinct  is  merely  the  necessary 
result  of  chemical  actions  and  the  mechanical  operations  pro- 
duced by  them,  given  external  combinations  of  conditions  being 
present,  greatly  simplifies  the  conception  of  egg  structure,  and 
relieves  us  of  some  of  the  embarrassingly  complicated  concep- 
tions in  certain  of  Weismann's  later  theories. 

The  Botanical  Laboratory,  under  Prof.  Coulter's  direct  super- 
vision, is  the  fourth  of  this  striking  cluster  of  buildings.  The 
most  notable  feature  is  the  greenhouse  in  the  roof.  From  below 
it  appears  small,  but  it  probably  measures  something  like  seventy 
by  thirty  feet.  It  serves  two  excellent  ends :  (a)  it  supplies  mate- 
rial at  every  stage  of  growth  for  laboratory  use;  (fc)  it  fur- 
nishes all  kinds  of  conditions  for  experimentation.  The  arrange- 
ments for  control  in  temperature  and  moisture  are  nearly  perfect. 
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Tropical  couditioDS  are  presented  at  the  center ;  desert,  arctic,  and 
aquatic  conditions  are  arranged  for  at  other  paiia  Elxperiments 
are  to  be  condncted  to  determine  the  effect  of  varying  conditions 
upon  organs.  One  of  the  principal  subjects  hitherto  pursued  in 
the  field  has  been  the  determination  of  effects  of  varying  environ- 
ment. This  field  study  is  fundamental  to,  and  directly  suggeets, 
the  experimental  work  to  be  followed  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
building  is  supplied  with  an  elevator  which  runs  to  the  green- 
house, so  that  material  may  be  taken  down  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble  to  any  floor  where  it  is  needed  for  laboratory  work  or 
class-room  illustration.  The  upper  floor  of  the  laboratory  is  de- 
voted to  plant  physiology.  The  professor  has  a  suite  of  three 
private  rooms — one  his  own  office,  one  a  herbarium  and  library, 
and  one  a  laboratory.  Similar  suites  of  rooms  are  at  the  disposal 
of  each  of  the  teaching  force.  The  largest  laboratory  on  this  floor 
is  for  general  elementary  work  upon  individual  life  processes. 
Smaller  laboratory  and  research  rooms  for  special  and  advanced 
students  are  numerous  throughout  the  building.  Everywhere 
the  work  tables  are  set  near  windows,  and  each  is  supplied  inde- 
pendently with  gas  and  water.  The  chemical  laboratory,  also  on 
the  upper  floor,  is  admirably  arranged.  On  the  third  floor  the 
study  of  cryptogamic  botany  is  pursued.  The  forms  are  studied 
(a)  morphologically,  {&)  taxonomically.  The  space  ia  divided  be- 
tween two  instructors,  one  devoting  himself  to  algse  and  fungi, 
the  other  to  mosses  and  fema  Each  of  these  teachers  has  the 
usual  suite  of  rooms,  while  there  are  six  absolutely  independent 
private  research  rooms.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  Dr. 
Coulter  himself.  Here  is  the  seed-plant  herbarium.  There  are 
three  large  rooms  for  herbarium  or  taxonomic  work,  also  the 
library  and  reading  room,  club  meeting  room,  and  laboratory  for 
advanced  work  upon  seed  plants.  Upon  the  ground  floor  are  two 
large  laboratories  crowded  with  students  at  elementary  work. 
Their  purposes  are  (a)  elementary  morphology,  (6)  ecology.  In 
the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  building  those  parts  actu- 
ally in  use  are  overcrowded.  One  hundred  and  five  students  are 
daily  at  work  in  the  various  laboratories  and  research  rooms. 
The  Botanical  Herbarium  represents  almost  the  whole  collection 
work  of  Dr.  Coulter.  It  contains  all  his  monographic  material 
and  the  type  specimens  of  his  Western  flora.  It  was  stocked  up 
by  Dr.  Gray  for  the  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora,  and  b 
notably  full  and  rich.  The  library  presents  two  features  of  im- 
portance in  research  work:  (1)  remarkable  richness  in  complete 
series  of  periodical  and  serial  publications ;  (2)  unusual  fullness  in 
the  line  of  old  taxonomic  works.  Most  of  these  came  to  the  uni- 
versity in  the  Calvary  purchase.  In  the  early  days  of  the  uni- 
versity it  purchased  a  gigantic  stock  of  books  from  a  well-known 
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Qerman  second-hand  dealer.  In  this  vast  moantain  of  printed 
matter  a  number  of  lines  were  particularly  richly  represented ; 
among  them  was  tazonomic  botany,  a  surprising  number  of  rare 
books  turning  up  which  Prof.  Coulter  had  been  watching  for 
throngh  years  without  succeeding  in  finding.  In  1S75,  at  Hano- 
ver College,  the  Botanical  Gazette  first  saw  light,  and  it  has  en- 
joyed continuous  existence  up  to  the  present,  always  under  Dr. 
Coulter's  editorial  sapervision.  At  first  a  personal  enterprise,  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  university  in  March,  1896.  It  is  a  monthly 
journal,  the  numbers  comprising  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pages,  and  has  always  been  a  favorite  medium  for  the  ex- 
change of  botanical  ideas  and  for  the  publication  of  important 
papers.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  arrangements  for  the 
Btady  of  botany  made  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Coulter 
writes:  "But  when  all  the  space  is  used  as  planned,  the  demands 
for  work  in  plant  diseases,  so  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  at  experiment  stations ;  in  economic  botany,  includ- 
ing the  great  field  of  forestry ;  in  paleobotany,  which  is  in  sad 
need  of  being  cultivated  in  a  botanical  atmosphere,  are  not  met. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  abundant  as  the  space  and  the 
privileges  are  from  a  comparative  standpoint,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  subject  in  relation  to  a  great  university  the  necessi- 
ties are  far  greater." 

While  the  work  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Philology, 
and  Philosophy  perhaps  deserves  mention  here,  our  aim  is  rather 
to  present  those  lines  of  science  which  by  instrumental  equipment, 
museum  collections,  or  rigidly  scientific  methods  of  instruction 
occur  immediately  to  the  mind  upon  the  mention  of  the  word 
science.  It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  for  us  to  omit  reference 
to  the  University  School.  Closely  connected  with  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  and  under  the  same  direction  is  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy.  The  work  is  both  theory  and  method.  To  illustrate 
principles  and  to  furnish  opportunity  for  scientific  study  of  a 
well-balanced  curriculum  in  the  earlier  grades,  a  school  is  con- 
ducted. Something  over  thirty  pupils  are  in  attendance.  Prof. 
Dewey's  own  statement  regarding  this  school  may  well  be  quoted : 

"The  conception  underlying  the  school  is  that  of  a  labora- 
tory ;  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  work  in  pedagogy  that  a  lab- 
oratory bears  to  biology,  physics,  or  chemistry.  Like  any  such 
laboratory,  it  has  two  main  purposes :  (1)  to  exhibit,  test,  verify, 
and  criticise  theoretical  statements  and  principles ;  {%)  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  facts  and  principles  in  its  special  line. 

"  As  it  is  not  the  primary  function  of  a  laboratory  to  devise 
ways  and  means  that  can  at  once  he  put  to  practical  use,  so  it  is 
not  the  primary  purpose  of  this  school  to  devise  methods  with 
reference  to  their  direct  application  in  the  graded  school  system. 
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It  is  the  function  of  some  schools  to  provide  better  teachera  accord- 
ing to  present  standards ;  it  is  the  function  of  others  to  create  new 
standards  and  ideals,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  gradueil  change  in  con- 
ditiona.  If  it  is  advisable  to  have  smaller  classes,  more  teachers, 
and  a  different  working  hypothesis  than  is  at  present  the  case  in 
the  public  schools,  there  should  be  some  institution  to  show  thisL 
This  the  school  in  question  hopes  to  do,  and,  while  it  does  not  aim 
to  be  impractical,  it  does  not  aim  primarily  to  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  immediately  capable  of  translation  into  the  public 
school. 

"  The  hypothesis  underlying  this  experiment  is  that  of  the 
school  as  a  social  institution.  Education  outside  the  school  pro- 
ceeds almost  wholly  through  participation  in  the  social  or  oom- 
munity  life  of  the  groups  of  which  one  is  a  member. 

"  The  work  here  outlined  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
more  formal  education  of  the  school  does  not  depart  from  the 
same  general  course  that  the  unconscious  adjustment  follows,  bat 
organizes  it.  The  school  is  a  special  social  community  in  which 
the  too  complex  social  environment  is  reduced  and  simplified ;  in 
which  certain  ideas  and  facts  concerning  this  simplified  social  life 
are  communicated  to  the  child ;  in  which,  also,  the  child  is  called 
upon  to  undertake  not  all  kinds  of  activity,  but  those  specially 
selected  on  the  ground  of  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  child." 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  is  s  three-story  and  basement 
building  erected  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  Mr.  Frederick  Haskell.  At  the  present  time  the 
second  floor  only  is  devoted  to  museum  collections,  but  in  the  near 
future  the  whole  space  of  the  building  will  be  so  occupied.  While 
the  most  extensive  collections  are  in  Egyptology,  there  are  other 
series.  A  biblical  collection  has  been  begun;  the  Assyrian  col- 
lection consists  almost  wholly  of  reproductions ;  the  Buckley  col- 
lection, illustrating  the  religions  of  Japan — Shinto  and  Buddhism 
— was  secured  by  Dr.  Edmund  Buckley  during  a  long  residence 
Iq  the  Island  Empire.  This  last  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice ;  while  rich  on  the  Buddhistic  side,  it  is  notable  in  Shinto. 
Shinto  is  a  religion  of  a  barbaric  people  held  by  a  nation  in  full 
civilization ;  it  is  profoundly  curious  and  interesting.  There  is 
probably  nowhere  so  complete  an  exhibition  of  this  native  Japa- 
nese cult  as  in  Dr.  Buckley's  collection,  containing  as  it  does 
sacred  objects,  votive  offerings,  scriptures,  prayers,  and  cult  im- 
plements. Dr.  James  H.  Breasted  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Egyptology  and  brings  to  it  au  unusual  enthusiasm.  Recently  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Egyptian  Research  has  been  established,  with 
a  threefold  object;  (1)  to  assist  in  Egyptian  excavation,  (if)  to 
bring  to  Chicago  a  just  share  of  antiquities  so  discovered,  and  (3) 
to  inform  its  members  concerning  the  ancient  civilization  which 
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these  discoveries  represent.  The  society  was  organized  March  13, 
1897,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  two  movements — the  interest  shown 
for  some  years  by  Mrs.  Charles  L,  Hutchinson  in  securing  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  later  in- 
terest shown  in  the  same  by  the  Woman's  Club.  The  society 
raises  a  considerable  sum  yearly,  one  half  of  which  is  given  to  the 
Exploration  Fund,  and  the  balance  to  the  Egyptian  Research 
Account,  both  of  which  are  practically  under  Mr.  W.  Flinders 
Petrie's  direction.  Mr.  Petrie  has  sent  a  considerable  quantity  of 
valuable,  recently  discovered  material  to  the  university,  which, 
with  the  material  already  secured  by  Dr.  Breasted,  forms  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Haskell  Museum.    It  comprises  a  rep- 


resentative series  of  pottery  and  household  utensils,  chess  board 
and  men,  matrices  or  molds  for  ornaments  and  charms,  talismans, 
gods,  rings,  pendants,  etc.  A  fnll  series  of  the  pottery  of  the 
remarkable  people  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  opposite  Eoptos  in 
the  winter  of  1894-'95  has  been  sent  by  that  explorer.  Among 
recent  additions  of  interest  from  the  same  investigator  are  many 
of  value  because  bearing  royal  names ;  thus,  a  sandstone  tablet 
shows  Thothmes  IV  worshiping  Amon,  with  a  line  of  inscription 
commemorating  his  overthrow  of  the  barbarians.  Several  sun- 
dried  bricks  are  stamped  with  royal  names,  and  a  fine  series  of 
jar  tops  are  signed  and  sealed.  Some  pieces  of  gold  foil  also  bear 
signatures.  There  is  some  good  carved  work  in  stone,  among 
other  pieces  a  magnificent  bust  of  the  goddess  Sekhmet.  Of 
wooden  tablets,  two  bearing  scenes  representing  the  deceased 
before  Osiris  were  exquisitely  done.  In  tlie  last  shipment  re- 
ceived was  a  fine  lot  from  the  old  empire  representing  the  fifth 
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dynasty;  limestone  portrait  statnee  with  the  ori^nal  colors  still 
visible  and  bearing  inscriptiooB ;  coffin  and  mummy  of  the  lady, 
Mery ;  an  inscribed  wooden  head  reet ;  and  a  anique  painted  board 
with  figures  of  servants  cooking  for  the  deceaaed.  This  work  of 
collection  so  well  begun  will  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  in 
time  the  university  will  possess  a  notable  Egyptian  musenm.  In 
one  sense  the  Haskell  Oriental  Musenm  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Religion,  which  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Prof.  George  S.  Goodspeed.  Courses  are  offered  by  Prof. 
Goodspeed  and  his  helpers  in  a  considerable  range.  The  religions 
of  China,  Japan,  India,  ancient  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Dorth- 
ern  Europe  are  studied  historically  and  in  the  light  of  modem 
science.  A  unique  feature  connected  with  this  department  is  the 
establishment  of  two  lectureships  on  the  Relations  of  Christianity 
to  the  other  Religions.  These  lectureships  were  endowed  by  Mrs. 
Haskell,  and  are  known  as  the  Haskell  Lectures  and  the  Barrows 
Lectures.  The  former  are  given  yearly  at  the  university,  the 
latter  are  delivered  in  alternate  years  in  cities  of  India.  Both 
lectureships  are  held  by  Rev.  John  H.  Barrows,  President  of  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  1893.  The  first  course  of  Bai> 
rows  Lectures  was  given  last  year  in  India,  and  created  a  consid- 
erable stir. 

Presented  last,  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  work  is  done  at 
other  places  than  the  university  proper,  is  the  Departnaent  of 
Astronomy.  A  small  observatory  on  the  campus  supplies  oppor- 
tunity for  elementary  work  in  practical  astronomy  by  under- 
graduate students.  The  Kenwood  Observatory,  situated  in  the 
city  about  one  mile  north  from  the  campus,  furnishes  facilities 
for  practical  work  by  more  advanced  students  in  physical  astron- 
omy, practical  astronomy,  and  astrophysics.  Its  astrophysical 
equipment  is  complete.  The  Yerkes  Observatory  is  just  being 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  in  operation.  This,  the  gift  of 
Charles  T.  Yerkes,  is  located  about  seventy  miles  from  Chicago, 
at  Williams  Bay,  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  The  site  occupied 
comprises  about  fifty  acres  of  timbered  land.  The  buildings  are 
located  upon  a  gently  sloping  hill  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lane  and  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
place  has  been  especially  selected  for  freedom  from  dust  and 
tremors.  The  building  is  T-shaped,  the  great  dome  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  letter  and  the  smaller  domes  at  the  other  extremities, 
the  latter  being  for  sixteen-inch  and  twelve-inch  telescopes.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  building,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  is 
three  hundred  feet.  The  central  body  contains  library  and  lec- 
ture rooms,  laboratories  for  physical,  chemical,  and  photographic 
work,  computing  rooms,  and  offices.  The  building  is  of  the  best 
construction.    The  great  telescope  is  the  largest  refracting  tele- 
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scope  ever  constmcted,  having  a  forty-inch  objective  made  by 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons.  The  focal  length  of  the  instrument  is 
sixty-four  feet.  The  mounting  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  great  Lick 
telescope,  hut  is  heavier,  more  rigid,  and  improved.  One  impor- 
tant advantage  introduced  for  the  Srst  time  in  this  mounting  is 
the  system  of  electric  motors,  by  means  of  which  the  various 
motions  are  effected.  By  simply  touching  buttons  upon  a  little 
keyboard  the  astronomer  may  produce  any  one  of  ten  different 
results,  changing  the  position  of  the  instrument  or  of  parts  of  the 
observatory  itself.    In  this  simple  way  the  great  instrument  may 


be  moved,  the  clock  may  be  started  or  stopped,  the  shutter  of  the 
ctome  may  be  opened  or  closed,  the  dome  itiielf  may  be  revolved, 
or  the  floor  may  be  made  to  rise  and  fall.  The  dome  covering  the 
telescope  is  about  ninety  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  observing  slit 
twelve  feet  wide  extending  from  the  horizon  to  beyond  the  zenith. 
Two  spectroscopic  attachments  are  connected  with  the  great 
telescope:  (o)  a  spectrokeliograph  for  photographing  the  solar 
chromosphere,  prominences,  and  faculce  by  monochromatic  light 
combined  with  a  large  solar  spectroscope  for  photographic  and 
visual  study  of  solar  phenomena ;  (6)  a  sMlar  spectroscope 
for  photographic  and  visual  investigation  of  stellar  spectra,  and 
determination  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  expect  results  from  such  an  instrumental  equipment,  and 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  has  in  view  important  researches. 
Among  these  are  micrometrical  measurement  of  double  stars  and 
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faint  nebulte  ;  obserration  of  planets,  satellites,  and  comets ;  pho- 
tographic and  spectroscopic  investigation  of  conditions  of  the 
sun  ;  researches  on  the  spectra  of  fixed  stars  and  nebnlse ;  motion 
of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight.  The  Yerkes  Observatory  will,  of 
course,  be  used  only  by  advanced  students  capable  of  undertake 
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ing  important  and  original  investigation.  The  ordinary  instruc- 
tion for  undergraduates  and  elementary  students  will  continae  to 
be  given  in  the  city  at  the  university  itself  and  at  Kenwood  Ob- 
servatory, It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  tlie  university  has  made  no  contribution  to  astronomical 
science.     Important  studies  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  Hale, 
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Prof.  BurDhsin,  and  Dr.  See;  and  a  journal  of  high  value,  the 
Astrophysical  Journal  is  published  through  the  Univeraity  Press, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  George  E.  Hale,  of  the  Univeraity 
of  Cbioago,  and  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler,of  the  Allegheny  Observa- 
tory. In  its  pages  will  be  found  many  valuable  observations  and 
investigations  conducted  by  the  university  force. 


THE  IDEA.  OF  MURDER  AMONG  MEN  AND 
ANIMALS. 

Bv  GUCJUELMO  FERKERO. 

WHOEVER  has  studied  in  its  particulars  the  history  of  the 
past  knows  well  that  human  ferocity  is  an  unfathomable 
abyss.  Who  could  enumerate  all  the  means  invented  by  men  to 
exterminate  each  other  in  turn,  from  the  spear  and  the  yataghan  to 
shrapnel,  from  hemlock  to  prussic  acid,  from  Greek  fire  to  dyna- 
mite ?  Were  we  to  try  and  calculate,  even  roughly,  the  number 
of  human  beings  who  have  died  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  kind,  even  during  that  period  alone  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  total  reached  would  be  undoubtedly 
monstrous.  Nor  must  we  be  blinded  as  to  the  feelings  of  our  an- 
cestors by  the  growth  of  a  certain  gentleness  of  manners  which 
has  for  scarcely  a  century  past  been  refining  human  society  in 
Europe;  one  of  our  ancestors' chief  amusements  consisted  in  the 
destruction  of  other  men — the  extermination  of  other  human  be- 
ings. Homicide  has  been  at  all  times,  in  all  forms,  and  under  all 
conditions,  individual  and  collective,  a  fierce  passion  of  the  human 
race,  a  most  common  incident  of  everyday  life,  inspiring  no  one 
with  any  feeling  of  horror  whatsoever.  It  is  sufBcient  to  recall 
the  fact  that  among  people  who  reached  a  noteworthy  stage  of 
civilization,  such  as  the  Romans,  war,  which  is  a  systematic  homi- 
cide, or,  in  other  words,  ferocity  reduced  to  a  science,  could  be 
regarded  as  a  financial  speculation  and  a  perfectly  legitimate  one 
for  the  educated  classes  to  engage  in ;  and  that  what  is  called 
history  is  little  more  than  an  interminable  seriea  of  murders, 
individual  and  collective,  one  more  ferocious  than  the  other. 

The  present  age  has  witnessed  so  important  an  amelioration  of 
habits  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  of  very  recent  date,  and 
to  see  in  the  ferocity  displayed  by  our  ancestors  something  con- 
trary to  human  nature — ao  much  bo  that  we  have  come  to  stigma- 
tize all  actions  of  an  excessively  savage  character  as  "  inhuman  " 
and  "  brutal."  A  closer  analysis  will,  however,  show  that  this  is 
an  illusion ;  inasmuch  as  murderous  ferocity,  by  which  I  mean 
the  passion  for  destroying  life,  would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic 
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pecnliar  to  humanity,  one  which  either  does  not  exist  in  animals 
or  has  been  observed  to  exist  among  them  only  in  an  iofiniteei- 
mal  degree. 

This  is  one  of  t^e  most  obecnre  and  difficult  problems  which 
we  meet  with  in  animal  psychology,  A  large  number  of  anioials 
live,  it  is  true,  in  a  state  of  permanent  warfare,  killing  and  de- 
vouring each  other  in  turns,  but  how  far  does  this  fact  imply  an- 
other— viz.,  that  this  internecine  slaughter  presupposes  in  animals 
a  clear  idea  of  death — of  the  extinction  of  life  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  actions  ?  How  far  are  these  acts  of  hostility 
determined  by  the  intention  of  depriving  another  animal  of  life  ? 
In  other  words,  have  animals  a  distinct  idea  of  life  and  death  and 
of  the  means  by  which  life  may  be  destroyed  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  animals  which  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  ferocious  among  the  mammals — viz.,  the  feline  tribe.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  lion,  which  attacks  another  animal  in  order 
to  make  a  meal  of  him,  almost  always  kills  his  prey  by  seizing  it 
by  the  neck  and  crushing  between  his  teeth  the  other's  cervical 
vertebrse.  Farther,  the  lion's  action  in  this  maneuver  is  so  certain 
that  he  generally  kills  the  animal  at  the  first  attempt.  Are  we 
justified  in  inferring  from  this  fact  that  the  lion  has  a  clear  idea 
of  life  and  death,  and  that  he  crunches  between  his  teeth  his  ad- 
versary's vertebrae  with  the  distinct  idea  of  killing  him,  aware 
that  by  bo  doing  he  is  depriving  him  of  life  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
When  he  treats  hia  prey  thus  he  probably  merely  remembers 
from  former  experience  that  the  animal  will  offer  no  further  re- 
sistance and  may  therefore  be  devoured  in  peace— a  far  simpler 
idea  than  those  complex  differentiated  notions  implied  in  a  per- 
ception of  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lion  does  not  possess  the  afore- 
said idea  of  life  as  distinguished  from  death,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  inflicting  the  latter,  may  he  seen  from  his  behavior  when  he 
springs  upon  a  hunter  who  has  wounded  him — not  to  devour  the 
hunter  but  in  self-defensa  If  he  had  a  distinct  idea  of  life  and 
death  and  of  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  inflicting  death,  this  is 
surely  the  occasion  in  which  he  should  display  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  it  usually  happens  that  when  a  lion  springs  upon 
a  hunter  that  has  wounded  him  and  knocks  him  down,  he  bites 
him  two  or  three  times,  wherever  he  can ;  and,  having  thus  satis- 
fied bis  rage,  he  goes  away,  taking  no  further  heed  of  his  enemy, 
whose  ultimate  fate  depends  u[>on  what  part  of  the  body  the 
lion  has  bitten  him.  If  the  bite  has  injured  some  vital  organ, 
the  unfortunate  hunter  succumbs  to  his  injuries;  but  if  it  has 
been  inflicted  upon  some  secondary  organ  only,  he  may  escape 
from  a  most  critical  position  with  comparatively  little  damage. 
Hence,  although  the  lion's  claws  are  as  keen  as  razors  and  his 
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teeth  little  better  than  daggers  of  the  most  terrible  kind,  hundreds 
do  frequently  escape  from  conflict  with  a  lion,  sometimes  almost 
UQwounded.  Meunier,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  French  ob- 
eerrers  of  animal  psychology,  narrates  how  a  certain  man  named 
Botta  was  once  knocked  down  by  a  lion,  kept  in  a  perilous  posi- 
tion  for  some  time,  bruised  all  over,  and  badly  bitten  in  the  arm, 
after  which  the  lion  went  away,  leaving  the  man  very  seriously 
but  not  dangerously  wounded.  Delagorgue  cites  s  lion  hunter 
who  found  himself  in  the  same  predicament  twice  within  seven 
years  after  having  fired  at  a  lion.  The  first  time  the  lion  con- 
teated  himself  with  fracturing  both  the  hunter's  arms ;  the  second 
time  it  inflicted  six  bites  and  clawed  him  in  several  parts  of  the 
body,  and  on  neither  occasion  did  it  proceed  to  further  reprisals. 
Another  man,  Vermaes  by  name,  a  farmer  living  near  the  source 
of  the  Mooi,  a  tributary  of  the  Tangnela,  in  Natal,  one  evening 
espied  a  lioness  assailing  his  cattle.  Directly  he  saw  her  he  fired 
and  hit  her;  but  the  animal  sprang  ufwn  him  and  knocked  him 
down.  The  man  afterward  described  how  he  had  felt :  his  ears 
stunned  by  the  animal's  hoarse  roars,  how  be  had  seen  two  jaws 
armed  with  long  white  teeth  opened  wide  above  him;  how  be 
bad  felt  the  two  sides  of  his  chest  being  crunched  together  all 
the  way  down ;  after  that,  nothing  more.  He  was  picked  up 
bleeding  from  this  one  bite,  after  giving  which  the  lioness  had 
departed. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  lion  is  not  consciously  aware 
of  his  power  of  destroying  the  life  of  another  living  creature.  He 
springs  upon  his  enemy  in  order  to  wreak  his  anger,  and  bites 
instinctively,  bat  not  to  kill  him.  Hence  he  bites  at  random 
wherever  chance  offers,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by 
previous  experience,  which  would  have  shown  him  that  certain 
bites  given  in  a  certain  way  may  cause  death ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  satisfied  the  need  he  feels  of  relieving  his  rage  by  biting  he 
goes  away. 

The  lion,  then,  is  a  dangerous  beast,  not  because  he  is  ferocious 
in  the  sense  that  he  enjoys  the  sensation  of  successful  slaughter- 
he  has  not  reached  the  idea  of  death,  and  hence  can  not  realize 
his  vast  power  to  inflict  it ;  he  is  ferocious  because  he  bites  when 
infuriated,  and  because  the  bites  of  an  animal  so  powerfully  en- 
dowed by  Nature  are  of  terrible  consequence.  Hence  it  follows 
that  when  he  strikes  his  prey  so  definitely  on  the  neck  before  de- 
vouring it,  he  does  so  not  with  the  distinct  idea  of  killing  it,  but 
merely  because  experience  has  shown  him  that  after  having 
struck  it  in  this  particular  way  he  can  most  easily  devour  it ;  and 
this  fact  also  explains  why  he  does  not  strike  in  the  same  way 
when  he  springs  upon  another  creature,  not  for  food,  bat  in  a  fury 
of  self-defense. 
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Let  UB  DOW  conaider  another  speciea  of  animal,  and  one  nearer 
to  man — viz.,  the  apee,  more  especially  the  strongest  and  tnoet 
savage  of  their  kind.  Here,  again,  it  is  permissible  to  assnme  that 
no  variety  of  ape  has  sncceeded  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  death 
and  of  the  means  of  inflicting  it.  Thus,  if  the  gorilla  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  idea  of  death,  and  the  way  in  which  his  formidable 
arms  can  cause  it,  never  would  man  escape  from  a  strui^le  with 
sncb  a  creature ;  for,  as  Brebm  points  ont,  a  single  blow  from  the 
huge  claw-armed  foot  of  a  gorilla  can  rip  up  a  man,  break  open 
his  chest,  or  cleave  his  skull.  And  yet  many  do  escape  from  th^ 
encounters  with  the  great  simian,  maimed  and  mutilated  indeed, 
bat  with  their  lives.  Brebm  narrates  that  he  has  met  in  Africa 
with  many  such  horribly  mauled  sarvivors.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  if  so  strong  and  formidable  an  animal — whose  human  foes  are 
absolutely  at  his  mercy,  once  they  have  discharged  their  firearms 
— frequently  fails  to  bill  them,  it  can  only  be  because  he  strikes 
blindly  ander  the  influence  of  rage,  without  directing  his  blows 
in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  possesses  any  consciousness 
as  to  the  spots  in  which  the  blows  would  produce  the  most  vital 
effects.  The  gorilla,  therefore,  has  no  idea  of  death  and  of  the 
means  of  inflicting  it. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  all  we  know  concerning  the  con- 
flicts which  take  place  among  the  gorillas  themselves.  The  male 
gorilla  fights  savagely  in  the  mating  season,  and  yet  no  one  has 
ever  found  a  dead  gorilla  which  could  possibly  have  perished  in  ooe 
of  these  skirmishes.  Od  the  other  hand,  gorillas  have  been  seen 
bearing  scars  or  jagged  rents  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  teeth 
of  some  rival  in  love,  an  obvious  indication  that  in  these  conflicts 
the  animals  confine  themselves  to  biting  as  chance  directs,  aod 
that  their  frightful  capacity  For  slaughter  is  not  set  in  motion  from 
any  predetermined  idea  of  destroying  the  life  of  an  adversary. 

The  orang-outang  likewise  usee  its  teeth  as  sole  weai>on  of 
offense  and  defense;  and  that  also  on  impulse.  "When  it  is 
wounded  or  pursued,"  says  Brehm, "  it  can  defend  itself  well ;  the 
hunter  should  then  be  on  his  guard.  The  animal's  arms  are 
strong,  and  its  teeth  most  formidable;  it  can  easily  fracture  a 
man's  arm  and  its  bites  are  horrible." 

Let  us  follow  the  same  author's  description  of  a  fight  be- 
tween a  dog  and  a  baboon,  which  is  the  largest  simian  after  the 
orang-outang  and  the  gorilla :  "  The  dog  follows  its  foe  and  en- 
deavors to  seize  it;  but  the  baboon  suddenly  turns  and  springs 
upon  the  dog  with  an  appalling  howl,  grips  it  with  all  its  claws 
at  once  on  breast  and  throat,  bites  it  deeply  on  those  spots  several 
times,  rolls  with  it  over  and  over  on  the  ground,  biting  again  and 
again,  and  at  last  leaves  it  prostrate,  covered  with  wounds  and 
blood.    The  baboon  then  makes  for  the  rocks,  uttering  yells  of 
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victory  absolntely  diabolicaL"  Here,  too,  it  is  evident  that  even 
the  strongest  baboon  is  not  gnided  by  the  idea  of  destroying 
itB  adversary ;  it  is  not  aware  that  by  compressing  the  dog's  throat 
it  might  strangle  or  suffocate  him,  that  by  biting  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body  it  might  cause  him  to  bleed  to  death.  It  simply  allows 
itself  to  be  carried  away  by  an  impulse  of  fury,  which  is  vented 
in  bites  and  scratches — sometimes,  it  is  true,  of  terrific  violence — 
which,  however,  do  not  easily  cause  death,  precisely  because  all 
these  actions,  however  violent,  are  not  co-ordinated  in  an  end, 
viz.,  that  of  killing  the  adversary — by  a  clear  idea  of  death  and  of 
the  means  of  inflicting  it. 

I  have  cited  the  above  examples  to  show  that  in  one  of  the 
etrongest  felines  and  among  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  of 
the  anthropoid  apes  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  death  and  of  the 
means  of  infiicting  it  can  not  be  admitted,  and  that  hence  the 
slaughter  of  one  of  these  animals  by  another,  whether  of  its  own 
or  of  another  species,  can  never  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  act  of 
volition.  In  their  struggles,  both  among  themselves  and  with 
other  creatures,  their  aim  is  never  to  kill,  bat  merely  to  bite  and 
claw ;  in  short,  to  give  vent  to  their  internal  rage  by  violent  acts 
as  impulse  may  direct.  And  if  such  acts  do  sometimes  result  in 
death,  this  fact  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  due  to  accident, 
and  according  as  the  wound  happens  to  be  inflicted,  with  more  or 
less  severity,  upon  a  vital  part  of  the  body.  But  the  capacity, 
predetermined  by  conscious  will,  to  slay  another  creature  of  the 
same  or  of  a  different  species  seems  to  be  non-existent ;  and  hence 
all  the  ferocity  of  these  animals  is  impulsive,  the  result  of  im- 
petus, never  a  matter  of  reflection  or  of  will ;  it  is  confined  be- 
tween narrow  limits,  in  that  it  lacks  that  idea  of  the  possibility 
of  destroying  the  life  of  other  creatnres  which  has  opened  such  a 
boundless  horizon  to  the  ferocity  of  the  human  race. 

Can  this  generalization,  which  facts  demonstrate  to  be  true  as 
regards  the  lion  and  some  of  the  primates,  be  extended  to  the  whole 
animal  creation  P  To  make  a  similar  assertion  would  undoubtedly 
be  rash;  the  facts  which  have  been  noted  are  not  numerous,  and 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  psychology  of  ferocity  even 
among  animals  like  the  tiger,  which  have,  as  wild  beasts,  a  ter- 
rible reputation,  or  among  others  which  are  extraordinarily  Intel- 
ligent,  such  as  the  elephant.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  observe  this  fact  in  one  of  the  most  feared  of 
carnivora  and  also  among  the  most  intelligent  and  those  nearest 
to  man,  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  idea  of  death  and 
the  possibility  of  inflicting  it  by  artificial  means  in  the  animal 
world  is  at  least  very  indistinct,  scarcely  dawning,  uncertain,  and 
that  if  any  species  has  arrived  at  such  an  idea,  it  is  in  such  cases 
a  mere  dim  and  blurred  outline. 
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It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  idea  of  mnrder  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  haman  race,  or  that  the  humaa  race  is  the  only  one 
which  has  arriyed  at  the  conceptioa  with  great  clearness,  ajid  that 
this  superiority  in  man  is  a  cbaract«riatic  which  differentiates 
him  from  all  the  other  species  of  animals.  Probably  it  was  in 
this  direction  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  the  first  beginoings 
of  human  life,  and  in  that  variety  from  which  Honio  sapiens 
emerged  by  selection,  the  intellectaal  force  of  the  human  species 
was  directed,  and  that  the  comprehension  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  state  of  life  and  the  state  of  death,  with  the  perception 
of  the  fact  that  living  creatures  might  be  made  through  certain 
co-ordinate  actions  to  pass  from  the  first  state  to  the  second,  was 
one  of  the  first  and  grandest  discoveries  of  the  human  race.  It  ia 
easy  indeed  to  understand  of  what  great  use  this  discovery  was 
to  man  in  his  straggle  with  animals  physically  superior  to  him- 
self, to  find  himself  in  possession  of  the  grand  secret  of  life  and 
death.  The  work  of  selection  accomplished  by  man  among  the 
eoemies  of  his  species  thus  became  systematic ;  it  became,  not- 
withstanding the  physical  feebleness  of  man's  constitution,  infi 
nitely  more  efficacious  than  the  destructiou  effected  by  man's 
foes,  who  were  so  much  stronger,  in  the  ranks  of  the  human  race. 
Governed  and  regnlated  by  the  clear  ides  of  killing,  with  deliber- 
ate artifice,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  this  selection  not  only 
became  a  terrible  weapon  and  assured  victory  to  man  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  it  impelled  him  to  perfect  indefinitely 
those  means  of  slaughter  to  which  he  owed  his  victory. 

This  discovery  has  been  of  such  capital  importance  that  one 
might  say  that  the  idea  of  killing  and  being  killed  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  underlying  the  mental  system  of  the  most  savage 
human  races — those  that  are  nearest  akin  to  animals — such  as  the 
Australian  aborigines,  the  Botocudos,  and  the  American  Indians. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  savage  races  suffer  from  a  perfect  de- 
lirium of  persecution,  as  witness  their  continual  slaughter  through 
some  subtle  invention  of  other  men.  The  Australians  even  have 
no  idea  of  natural  death — can  not  conceive  of  a  man's  dying  from 
any  other  than  a  violent  cause;  they  believe  that  every  one  who 
dies  has  been  killed  by  some  hidden  agency  of  destruction,  just  as 
he  may  have  laid  one  low  with  an  arrow.  Hence  the  well-known 
Australian  custom  that,  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  tribe,  a 
relative  must  seek  out  some  member  of  another  tribe  and  kill 
him  to  revenge  the  supposed  murder.  Superstitions  and  cruel 
practices  of  primitive  life,  such  as  we  find  among  the  Australians, 
have  their  origin  in  the  abuse  of  generalization  from  the  one 
primitive  discovery  that  one  man  has  power  over  the  life  of  an- 
other man,  and  one  of  the  first  mental  efforts  of  humanity  has 
lain  in  connecting  tliese  two  general  extensions  of  an  idea  which 
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is  at  bottom  just,  and  in  connecting  it  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion so  as  to  determine  its  real  limits  and  to  prevent  man  from 
seeing  homicidal  forces  in  every  nnexplained  phenomenon  of  Na- 
ture. This  idea  was  also  fraught  with  importance  in  regard  to 
forma  of  social  life — an  importance  so  fundamental  that  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  primitive  society  was  nothing  but  the  prac> 
tical  development  of  this  idea.  The  first  form  of  social  progress 
which  we  find  in  the  advance  of  human  society  is  progress  in 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  destruction — spears,  daggers, 
knives,  arrows,  bows — for  among  almost  all  primitive  peoples  it 
is  in  their  weapons  that  we  first  notice  a  wide  differentiation  and 
variety  of  shape.  There  have  been  many  races  that  had  only 
one  form  of  house,  very  few  articles  of  clothing  or  ornament,  a 
single  kind  of  food,  or  nearly  so — none  with  but  one  kind  of  de- 
etructive  weapon,  a  single  form  of  knife,  spear,  bow.  The  capacity 
for  committing  conscious  murder  upon  other  beings,  of  its  own 
or  another  species,  has  marked  so  fundamentally  the  superiority 
of  the  human  race  over  all  other  species  of  animals  that  in  the 
suggestions  of  this  idea  there  have  developed  through  long  time 
all  the  mental  activities  of  the  human  raca  This  fundamental 
idea  was  perhaps  the  first  discovery  of  man,  and  ranks  with 
that  of  fire  as  among  the  fundamental  discoveries  of  the  history 
of  mankind ;  and  if  human  cruelty  has  been  only  too  capable  of 
assuming  forms  infinitely  richer  and  more  varied  than  the  simple 
cruelty  of  animals,  it  is  to  this  discovery  that  the  fact  is  due. 


A  DECADE  IN  FEDERAL  RAILWAY   REGULATION. 

Bv  i[.  T.  NEWCOMB. 

IT  is  ten  years  since  public  dissatisfaction  with  methods  of  rail- 
way administration  found  legislative  expression  in  the  passage 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which  was  practically  the  first 
attempt  made  by  Congress  to  exercise,  in  relation  to  railway  trans- 
portation, its  constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  several  States.  Whatever  minor  causes  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  dissatisfaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only 
subject  of  disagreement  between  the  railways  and  the  general 
public  which  constituted  an  at  all  adequate  cause  was  the  charges 
exacted  for  the  movement  of  passengers  and  property.  While  it 
most  be  conceded  that  much  of  the  complaint  was  unjust  to  the 
railways  and  arose  through  the  fact  that,  particularly  in  the  more 
exclusively  agrarian  sections  of  the  country,  much  industry  weis 
conducted  at  a  loss  that  might  have  been  shifted  to  railway  cor- 
porations could  low  enough  charges  for  the  movement  of  agri- 
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cultural  products  have  been  secured,  it  is  yet  true  that  aumerous 
iudiTiduals  and  communities  had  suffered  grievous  injury  throT]g:fa 
unjust  discriminations  in  the  charges  for  railway  service. 

Unjust  discrimination  in  railway  charges  being  the  evil  that 
Congress  intended  to  eradicate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law, 
the  extent  in  which  that  result  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
ten  years  since  its  enactment  mast  be  the  measure  of  its  success. 
If  it  has  not  materially  diminished  the  unjust  rate-making  prac- 
tices formerly  so  prevalent  it  will  be  fruitless  to  plead  that  it  bae, 
through  the  annual  reports  of  the  commission  appointed  for  its 
enforcement,  provided  several  volumes  of  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical discussions  of  railway  problems ;  that  through  a  clause  which 
has  no  direct  connection  with  its  substance,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  an  independent  enactment,  it  has  given  desirable  im- 
petus to  the  application  of  safety  appliances  to  cars  and  trains : 
or  even  that  in  spite  of  limitations  voluntarily  imposed  by  the 
commission  it  has  secured  the  compilation,  under  the  skillful 
direction  of  a  most  accomplished  statistician,  of  a  mass  of  statis- 
tical information  regarding  the  business  of  railway  transporta- 
tion that  is  of  great  utility  to  the  student  and  may  become  an 
important  factor  in  securing  wise  and  adequate  legislation. 

The  means  that  Congress  provided  for  the  prevention  of  unjust 
discriminations  in  charges  were  threefold,  viz. : 

First,  a  summary  process  for  hearing  and  adjudicating  com- 
plaints and  enforcing  relief;  second,  publicity  of  railway  methods 
and  accounts ;  third,  perpetual  competition  among  railways. 

Though  the  tentative  character  of  the  law  was  acknowledged 
by  the  most  vehement  of  its  partisans,  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
amendment  in  any  way  modifying  these  fuudamental  principles. 
Those  that  have  been  passed — adding  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment to  that  of  a  mere  fine  for  violation  of  its  clauses ;  extending 
the  provisions  requiring  filing  aud  publicity  to  rate  schedules,  in 
which  two  or  more  carriers  join ;  requiring  public  notice  of  redac- 
tions as  well  as  of  advances  in  charges ;  and  relating  to  procedure 
— have  been  at  the  direct  instance  of  the  commission  and  were 
advocated  in  its  reports. 

The  first  remedy  lingers  a  living  death  in  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  may  yet  be  resuscitated 
by  suitable  legislation,  but  it  was  deprived  of  all  practical  force, 
except  as  a  contributor  to  publicity,  when,  in  the  first  action 
brought  to  secure  a  decree  enforcing  an  order  made  by  the  com- 
mission, a  Federal  court,  in  a  decision  that  has  been  followed 
uniformly  ever  since,  claimed  the  right  to  go  into  the  matter  at 
issue  between  the  defendant  railway  and  the  complainant  before 
the  commission  Ae  novo,  to  hear  new  testimony  if  offered,  to 
allow  the  railway  to  adopt  a  new  line  of  defense,  and  to  consider 
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tlie  coDclasioua  of  the  commiBsion  ob  to  law  and  fact  as  merely 
prima  facie  evideDce  subject  to  rebuttal. 

Publicity  was  provided  for  by  authoriziog  the  commissiou  to 
inquire  generally  into  the  business  of  all  carriers  subject  to  its 
jarisdiction;  to  keep  contiuually  informed  regarding  their  busi- 
ness methods,  by  requiring  annual  statistical  reports ;  authorizing 
the  commission  to  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  accounts ;  re- 
quiring the  publication  and  filing  of  schedules  of  rates  on  all 
tr&ffic  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  requiring  railways  to 
file  copies  of  agreements  with  other  common  carriers;  and  giving 
tbe  commission  authority  to  issue  subpcenas  and  subpoenas  dvcea 
tecum.  Competition  was  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  prohibition  of 
pooling  agreements.  This  and  the  second  remedy  have  been 
enforced  with  reasonable  continuity. 

Charges  for  railway  service  may  unjustly  discriminate  in 
three  ways: 

1.  When  differences  are  based  upon  the  individuals  for  whom 
services  are  performed. 

3.  When  charges  upon  different  commodities  are  adjusted  for 
the  purpose  or  so  as  in  effect  to  foster  the  movement  of  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  in  a  degree  not  warranted  by  differences  ap- 
pertaining to  the  commodities  themselves. 

3.  When  charges  to  or  from  particular  localities  favor  some 
to  the  disadvantage  of  others  more  than  is  justified  by  natural 
conditions. 

Unjust  discriminations  between  individuals  are  those  most 
readily  observed,  and  consequently  most  obnoxious  to  the  general 
public,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  consequences  approxi- 
mate in  gravity  the  serious  and  deplorable  effects  of  those  that 
fall  in  the  second  and  third  classes.  They  are  effected  by  means 
of  secret  deriatioos  from  the  published  rate  schedules,  while  those 
between  producers  of  different  commodities  or  between  localities 
appear  boldly  on  the  face  of  tariffs  and  classifications.  The  secret 
rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  allowances,  or  other  illegal  devices  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  accomplish  the  first  class  of  discriminations 
are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  only  remedies  for 
the  other  kinds  are  modification  of  the  rate  schedules  or  monetary 
recompense  for  the  damage  suffered.  The  number  of  discrimina- 
tions between  individuals  has  been  materially  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  present  law,  but  that  they  have  by  no  means 
disappeared  is  evident  from  the  following  extract,  which,  as  it  is 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  railway  paper  of  high  standing, 
may  be  regarded  as  ex  cathedra  : 

"  At  present  no  railway  man  dares  to  assist  the  commission  to 
information  against  another  road,  no  company  dares  to  be  the 
active  instrument  in  bringing  complaint  against  another.     It  has 
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its  owu  record  behind  it;.  There  would  be  retaliation,  and  there 
is  DO  great  compaDy  which  can  face  having  its  record  of  the  past 
years  subjected  to  investigation." 

These  discriminations  are  very  effective  in  competition  for 
traffic  and  will  continue  an  important  factor  iu  the  railway  sit- 
uation as  long  as  competition  ia  a  controlling  element  in  rate- 
making.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  they  are  not  more  harmf  al 
at  present  than  when  more  common,  and  it  may  be  that  their 
baneful  effects  are  aocentnated  now  that,  instead  of  being  granted 
to  nearly  every  applicant,  concessions  from  established  charges 
are  accorded  only  to  powerful  traders  who  are  able  to  control 
traffic  sufficient  in  quantity  to  yield  revenue  of  almost  vital  im- 
portance to  the  carrying  companies.  One  of  the  ablest  men  ever 
appointed  to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  has  pub- 
licly declared  that — 

"  If  we  could  unearth  the  secrets  of  these  modem  trasts,  whoee 
surprising  exploits  excite  such  wide  apprehensions,  we  ehonld 
find  an  explanation  of  their  menacing  growth  in  the  systematic 
methods  by  which  they  have  evaded  Uie  burden  of  transporta- 
tion. The  reduced  charges  which  they  have  obtained,  sometimes 
by  favoritism  and  oftener  by  force,  account  in  great  measure  for 
the  colossal  gains  which  they  have  accumulated." 

And  be  adds : 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  alliance 
of  capital,  no  aggregation  of  productive  forces,  would  prove  of 
real  or  at  least  of  permanent  disadvantage  if  rigidly  subjected  to 
just  and  impartial  charges  for  public  transportation." 

Unjust  discriminations  prejudicial  to  particular  commodities 
have  not  been  materially  reduced  in  number  by  the  operation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  They  appear,  as  has  been  said,  in 
rate  classifications  and  rate  schedules,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
usually  upon  those  who  allege  that  they  are  unjust  The  commis- 
sion, in  response  to  complaints  brought  before  it,  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  prescribe  the  proper  relations  between  rates  for  carrying 
the  following  pairs  of  commodities:  Common  soap  and  pearline, 
dried  fruits  and  raisins,  lumber  and  hub  blocks,  lumber  and  rail- 
way ties,  wheat  and  flour,  corn  and  its  products,  grain  and  grain 
products,  celery  and  green  vegetables,  window  shades  and  hol- 
lands,  and  petroleum  and  its  products.  These,  however,  involve 
but  the  smaller  side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  clear  that  rates  as 
at  present  adjusted  are  relatively  reasonable  as  between,  for  ex- 
ample, the  products  of  agriculture  and  those  of  other  industries, 
nor  that  they  do  not  bear  with  undue  relative  severity  either 
upon  the  grain  producer  of  the  trans- Mississippi  region  or  the 
cotton  planter  of  the  Gulf  States.  These  are  matters  with  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  does  not  effectively  deal,  and  which 
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can  not  be  bo  dealt  with  until  the  law  is  modified  in  a  maoneT 
more  radical  than  any  yet  officially  euggeeted. 

The  most  serious  class  of  unjust  discriminations  includes  those 
which  have  for  their  victims  the  entire  populations  of  towns, 
citiee,  and  even  extensive  districts  which  are  made  to  suffer  from 
the  unfair  adjustment  of  railway  rates.  Practically  the  whole 
region  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
has  continuouBly  suffered  from  discriminations  of  this  kind 
through  the  system  of  making  charges  to  a  few  selected  cities  the 
basis  for  through  rates  to  all  other  points.  Through  rates  are 
made  to  and  from  about  two  hundred  of  the  larger  towns,  includ- 
ing Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Chattanooga,  Vicksburg,  New  Orleans, 
and  Mobile,  and  traffic  shipped  from  or  to  all  other  points  is 
charged  the  rate  to  one  of  these  basing  points  plus  the  local  rate 
from  such  basing  point  to  final  destination.  In  practice  it  is 
common  to  make  the  combination  by  the  use  of  rates  to  and  be- 
yond whatever  basing  point  will  give  the  lowest  total,  whether 
on  the  line  traversed  by  the  shipment  or  not.  Thus  a  shipment 
from  Cincinnati  to  a  point  on  the  line  from  that  city  to  Kew  Or- 
leans may  be  charged  the  full  rate  to  New  Orleans  plus  that  from 
the  latter  back  to  the  local  point.  The  condemnation  of  such  a 
system  can  not  be  too  severe.  It  not  only  limits  the  commercial 
activities  of  the  towns  unjustly  discriminated  against  and  re- 
stricts the  sources  from  which  they  can  directly  draw  supplies, 
but  by  hindering  their  growth  it  retards  the  development  of  the 
entire  section,  including  the  cities  supposed  to  be  favored. 

The  manner  in  which  competition  at  points  served  by  two  or 
more  railways  affects  those  having  but  one  has  received  general 
recognition,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  too 
rapid  construction  that  has  burdened  the  country  with  many  un- 
necessary, unprofitable,  and  bankrupt  lines.  To  attempt  to  regu- 
late these  cases  by  the  process  of  taking  them  up  singly  and 
prescribing  the  alterations  necessary  to  make  the  charges  rela- 
tively reasonable,  is  a  task  impossible  on  account  of  magnitude. 
Though  the  relief  afforded  to  particular  places  through  the  or- 
ders of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  often  been  of 
great  local  importance,  a  large  number  of  its  decrees,  including 
those  most  important,  have  been  entirely  ignored,  or  are  now 
awaiting  enforcement  through  the  tedious  processes  of  the  courts. 
Even  had  the  commission  itself  the  authority  of  a  United  States 
court,  and  were  there  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  the  town  with 
two  railways  would  still  have  an  immense  advantage  over  that 
with  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eau  Claire  Board  of  Trade,  decided  by  the 
Commission  in  1892,  it  was  contended  that  the  rates  charged  on 
lumber  from  Eau  Claire  to  points  on  the  Missouri  River  were  60 
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high  relatively  to  those  from  points  competing  for  the  basineas  of 
supplying  the  same  markets,  as  practically  to  destroy  the  busi- 
ness of  Eao  Claire.  Only  a  few  of  the  roads  serving  these  com- 
peting points  reached  Ban  Claire,  and  accordingly  the  only  prac- 
tical mode  of  adjustment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law,  was  to 
order  a  reduction  from  that  point.  This  the  commission  did,  but 
added : 

"Undoubtedly  those  roads"  (referring  to  those  not  serving 
Elan  Claire,  and  conseqnently  not  included  in  the  order)  "  have  it 
in  their  power  to  continue  the  present  disparity,  bat  we  do  not 
anticipate,  and  certainly  can  not  assume,  that  they  will  resort  to 
such  inconsiderate  and  arbitrary  action  in  order  to  nullify  the 
lawful  order  of  this  commission." 

The  compliance  of  the  defendant  rtulway  with  the  order  of  the 
commission  was,  however,  almost  immediately  nullified  by  the 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  other  railways  which  that  body  had 
most  properly  refused  to  anticipate,  and  the  rates  of  all  lines  were 
ultimately  restored  to  practically  the  figures  in  effect  previous  to 
the  complaint. 

The  conditions  described  are  fairly  typical  of  those  existing  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  has  miti- 
gated but  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  evil  of  unjust  discrimination  be- 
tween individuals,  has  in  but  few  and  relatively  insignificant 
instances  moderated  unjust  discriminations  between  articles  or 
classes  of  traffic,  and  has  almost  wholly  failed  to  remedy  the  far 
more  serious  inequities  in  rate-making  which  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  towns,  cities,  or  districts. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  single  step  necessary  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  considerably  the  evils  described  is  to  re-enforce  the  law 
by  adopting  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  commission,  or 
otherwise  to  perfect  the  remedies  already  provided,  adequate  and 
early  relief  might  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  That  the  commis- 
sion does  not  take  this  complacent  and  superficial  view  is  evident 
from  the  following  extract  from  its  Ninth  Aunual  Report: 

"  Those  who  have  given  most  reflection  to  the  sabject  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  are  aware  that  the  laws  now  in  force  are 
more  or  less  tentative  and  experimental,  and  such  persons  antici- 
pate that  the  evolution  of  railway  control  by  public  agencies  will 
sooner  or  later  result  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  direct  exer- 
cise of  the  power  possessed  by  Congress  to  regulate  our  internal 
commerce." 

In  fact,  while  the  commission  is,  to  adopt  its  own  phrase,  ask- 
ing  Congress  merely  "  to  make  the  act  mean  what  it  was  supposed 
to  mean  at  the  time  of  its  passage,"  it  must  be  itself  aware  that  it 
then  contained  the  cause  of  endless  discriminations.  Says  Com- 
missioner Knapp: 
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"  The  power  to  compete  is  the  power  to  discriminate,  and  it  is 
Bimply  out  of  the  question  to  have  at  once  the  absence  of  dis- 
crimination and  the  presence  of  competition.'* 
And  he  adds : 

"  I  regard  the  existing  law  as  presenting  this  singular  anom- 
aly, that  it  seeks  to  enforce  competition  by  the  mandate  of  the 
statate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  as  criminal  misdemeanors 
the  acts  and  inducements  by  which  competition  is  originally 
effected." 

The  unreasonable  rate  not  made  either  to  secure  competitive 
tra-ffic  or  to  recoup  losses  from  carrjang  such  traffic  at  too  low 
rates  is  so  extremely  rare  that  its  very  existence  may  well  be 
doubted.  Unjust  discriminations  between  individuals  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  secure  by  means  of  secret  rates,  rebates,  or 
other  devices  a  greater  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  or  to  com- 
petitive points  than  would  be  carried  at  open  and  equal  rates. 
Discriminations  between  commodities  result  most  frequently 
from  favoring  articles  produced  by  heavy  shippers  or  in  towns 
at  which  competition  is  sharp,  or  from  the  fact  Uiat  the  railways 
agreeing  to  a  particular  classification  have  not  a  sufficient  iden- 
tity of  interest  to  make  naturally  for  harmony  and  jnstice.  Lo- 
calities either  are  favored  nndnly  because  they  are  served  by 
competing  lines,  or  are  discriminated  against  in  order  that  low 
rates  may  be  maintained  at  other  points  more  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  The  charges  to  local  points  on  main  and  branch  lines 
are  too  high  relatively  to  those  at  terminals  where  there  is  com- 
petition. Yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  so  long  as  the  carriers  are 
independent  of  each  other  in  the  matter  of  revenue  there  will  be 
many  plausible  arguments  available  for  the  defense  of  these  re- 
lations. The  difScnlty  of  dealing  with  snch  discriminations  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  insufficient  information  upon  which  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  regarding  the  reasonableness  of  rates  nnder 
present  conditions.  Thus,  in  determining  whether  a  given  rate 
on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  reasonable  and  just,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  rates  on  the  same  articles  to 
Bnffalo,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Montreal, 
Newport  News,  and  other  Eastern  points  not  only  from  Chicago, 
but  also  from  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Bast  St  Louis,  Peoria,  Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo,  and  other  places.  Rates  on  flour,  com,  and  com 
meal  between  any  of  those  points  may  also  be  involved ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  charges  on  any  of  the  commodities  named  from  St.  Paul 
or  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  via  the  Mississippi  River  boats,  and 
from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  or  Liverpool  by  steamer,  may  in 
some  way  be  connected  with  the  controversy  so  as  materially  to 
affect  its  decision.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  limit  to  the 
data  that  may  have  important  bearing  upon  the  question  at 
TOL.  U.-W  -: 
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issue,  or  to  say  of  any  fact  ooncemtng  commerce  or  transporta- 
tion that  it  wonld  neceeaarily  be  wholly  irrelevant  in  Hoch  a  con- 
troTOTsy.  Yet  the  parties  defendant,  when  such  a  case  is  heard 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  conris  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  carriers  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
only.  When  the  interdependence  of  all  rates  is  thoronghly  tm- 
derstood  and  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  condition  fully 
appreciated,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  little  Bnrprise  that  through  the 
absence  of  sufficiently  compreheDsive  information  in  particalar 
cases,  and  through  the  impracticability  of  treating  the  subject  of 
railway  rates  under  the  present  system  in  the  broad  and  thorough 
manner  absolutely  essential  to  the  correction  of  the  evils  now  ex- 
isting, even  the  clear-headed  and  able  men  who  have  constituted 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  been  led  into  occa- 
sional errors  which  have  furnished  arguments  to  those  who  from 
self-interest  desire  a  return  to  the  system  in  vogue  when  there 
was  no  public  supervision  of  interstate  commerce  by  raiL 

The  conflict  of  interest  between  the  several  corporate  noits  of 
the  railway  system  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  evils  attendant 
upon  railway  transportation  as  now  conducted.  This  fact  being 
clearly  established,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  that  portion  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  law  which  was  intended  to  perpetuate  com- 
petition— L  e.,  the  fifth  or  antipooliog  section — is  radically  an- 
tagonistic to  any  wise  and  practicable  system  of  railway  regnla- 
ti6n.  It  is  necessary  at  the  outset,  as  a  first  step  toward  a  system 
under  which  railway  rates  can  be  made  equal  to  all,  that  this  re- 
straint upon  the  carriers  should  be  removed — not  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  bankruptcy  that  is  almost  certain  to  follow  tihe 
vicious  methods  now  in  vogue;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands 
whose  small  savings  have  been  invested  in  railway  securities  in 
the  reasonable  belief  that  Congress  would  not  legislate  so  as  to 
destroy  an  investment  through  which  private  capital  is  made  to 
perform  a  public  function,  bat  in  order  to  relieve  individuals, 
classes  of  property,  and  localities  from  the  unjustly  discriminat- 
ing charges  for  railway  service  from  which  they  now  suffer.  At 
the  same  time  Congress  should  give  some  substantial  finality  to 
the  findings  of  the  board  of  railway  experts  which  under  the 
name  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  has  created  to 
adjudicate  between  the  railways  and  their  patrons,  and  should 
strengthen  the  visitorial  functions  of  that  body  by  granting  what- 
ever amendments  to  the  law  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
production  of  all  the  legal  testimony  desired  imd  by  considerably 
widening  the  scope  of  ite  statistical  investigations. 

But  this  is  only  a  beginning  of  progress  toward  more  enlight- 
ened methods  of  dealing  with  this  important  industry.  It  has 
never  been  found  profitable  to  legislate  in  restraint  of  natural 
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economic  forceii,  bat  the  best  results  have  accrued  when  states- 
men have  frankly  recognized  the  tendency  of  those  forces  and 
have  songht  to  make  their  operation  useful  to  society.  The  force 
which  tends  toward  the  consolidation  of  railway  properties  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  such  consoli- 
dation is  in  the  public  interest.  All  provisions  forbidding  or 
hindering  the  various  forms  of  consolidation  of  parallel  or  con- 
necting railways,  whether  contained  in  State  Constitutions  or  in 
Federal  or  State  statutes,  should  be  repealed,  and  public  and  legis- 
lative encouragement  so  far  as  practicable  should  be  generously 
accorded  to  every  step  that  tends  toward,  the  complete  harmoni- 
Eation  of  the  railway  system.  If  this  somewhat  radical  change 
in  the  attitude  toward  the  railway  monopoly  can  be  effected  it 
will  not  be  long  before  favoritism  will  become  as  rare  in  railway 
rates  as  in  the  rates  of  taxation. 
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Bt  Peo».  H.  CABBINGTON  BOLTON,  Ph.  D. 

THREE  chemical  societies  were  organized  in  the  United  States 
before  the  close  of  the  £rst  quarter  of  this  century :  1.  The 
Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1792.  2.  The  Co- 
lambian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1811. 
3.  The  Delaware  Chemical  and  Geological  Society,  founded  in 
1821.  These  societies  were  short-lived,  local  in  jurisdiction,  and 
without  much  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  professional,  teaching,  and  amateur  chem- 
ists in  America  formed  associations  for  mutual  improvement  and 
for  the  advancement  of  their  calling  forty-nine  years  earlier 
than  their  brethren  in  England.  American  chemists  were  not 
impelled  to  form  independent  societies  owing  to  a  lack  of  organ- 
izations for  men  of  science,  but  they  early  felt  the  advantages  of 
specialization.  Both  the  society  of  170S  and  that  of  1811  were 
formed  in  a  city  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  venerable  and 
dignified  American  Philosophical  Society,  established  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  1743. 

1.  The  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  organized  body  of  chemists  in  either  hemisphere ;  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  published  records  of  its  meetings,  but  in 
1801-2  it  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  James  Woodhonse,  the  vice- 
presidents  being  Felix  Fascalis  and  John  Redman.    Dr.  Wood- 

*  Abstnct  of  «  papw  r««d  to  the  Wasbiogton  Chemical  Societ;,  April  8, 1897. 
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hoase  (1770-1809)  was  at  the  time  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  th« 
medical  department  of  the  UniTeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
he  was  a  graduate.  This  chair  had  been  held  by  Dr.  James 
Hotchinson,  and  on  his  death,  in  1793,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  who 
arrived  from  England  a  few  months  later,  was  invited  to  succeed 
him,  but  he  declined,  preferring  retirement  at  Korthnmberland, 
and  Dr.  Woodhoose  was  chosen  instead.  He  was  more  of  ft 
physician  than  a  chemist,  and  moat  of  his  writings  were  on 
medical  topics,  but  he  edited  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Chemistry 
and  other  works.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  bj 
comparative  experiments  the  snperiority  of  anthracite  coal  from 
Pennsylvania  over  bituminous  coal  from  Virginia  for  intensity 
and  regularity  of  heating  power. 

The  first  vice-president,  Felix  Pascalis-Ouvri&re  (1750-1840), 
had  an  interesting  career.  He  was  bom  in  France,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  medical  education,  bat  emigrated  to  Santo  Domingo, 
and  while  practicing  his  profession  there  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  history.  In 
1793  a  revolt  among  the  negroes  compelled  Fascalis  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States :  he  settled  first  in  Philadelphia  and 
afterward  in  New  York,  where  he  aided  in  founding  the  Linneean 
Society  of  New  York.  The  second  vice-president.  Dr.  John  Bed- 
man  (1722-1808),  was  one  of  the  foremost  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1786  was  President  of  the  Ph.ilfr> 
delphia  College  of  Physicians. 

Among  the  most  active  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Chem- 
ical Society  were  Priestley,  Hare,  and  Seybert.  The  ambition  of 
the  members  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  a  standing  com- 
mittee in  1803  was  prepared  to  "  annalize  every  mineral  produc- 
tion" sent  to  them,  free  of  expense.  The  meeting  held  October 
24,  1801,  was  made  memorable  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee for  the  "  discovery  of  means  by  which  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  heat  might  ba  obtained  for  chemical  purposes."  One  of 
tite  committee,  Robert  Hare,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  re- 
ported to  the  society  on  December  10th  his  invention  of  the  "  hy- 
drostatic blowpipe."  Hare's  remarkable  paper  was  printed  in  a 
small  pamphlet  of  thirty -four  pages  with  the  title.  Memoir  on  the 
Supply  and  Application  of  the  Blowpipe,  containing  an  account 
of  a  new  method  of  supplying  the  blowpipe  either  with  common 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  Hare's  invention  yielded  a  fruitful  harvest  of 
discoveries  and  alone  justified  the  existence  of  the  first  of  chem- 
ical societies;  his  subsequent  career  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1818 
to  1847  is  well  known. 

2.  The  Columbian  Chemical  Society  of  Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  the  month  of  August,  1811,  by  a  "  number  of  persons 
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desirous  of  caltlvating  chemical  science  and  promoting  the  state 
of  philosophical  inqairy." 

The  principal  officers  elected  at  the  first  meeting  were  as 
follows :  Patron,  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq. ;  president,  Prof. 
James  Catbush ;  vice-presidents,  Qeorge  F.  Lehman,  Franklin 
Bache. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  commanding  position  in  the  world  of  sci- 
ence and  arts,  as  well  as  his  literary  attainments,  well  qualified 
him  for  the  office  of  patron ;  he  was  at  that  time  liring  at  his 
country  seat  in  Virginia,  having  already  served  his  country  for 
eight  years  as  chief  magistrate. 

The  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  James  Cnthnsh,  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Miner^ogy  at  St. 
John's  College ;  in  1814  he  held  the  position  of  assistant  apothe- 
cary general  in  the  army,  and  he  afterward  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  at  the  United  Sbates  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  where  he  died  in  1833.  Dr.  Catbush  published 
Heveral  books,  the  best  known  being  A  System  of  Pyrotechny 
(Philadelphia,  1835),  an  elaborate  work  of  six  hundred  pages. 

Franklin  Bache,  the  second  vice-president,  was  at  that  date  a 
youth  of  only  twenty  years,  who  had  graduated  the  year  before 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Bache  famUy 
which  numbered  so  many  eminent  men  of  science.  He  afterward 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1864, 

The  constitution  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  society,  be- 
sides the  nsual  business  rales,  contained  some  unusual  features. 
The  officers  included  an  orator,  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver  an 
oration  on  some  chemical  snbject  once  every  year.  Since  the 
Society's  Memoirs  contain  no  "  oration,"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
incnmbeut's  efforts  were  not  satisfactory.  The  constitution  un- 
dertook to  control  the  members'  actions  by  a  series  of  fines :  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  for  absence  each  roll,  and  one  dollar  for  refusing 
to  accept  an  office  or  declining  to  read  an  original  chemical  essay 
when  appointed  to  do  so.  To  insure  against  members  withdraw- 
ing early  from  a  dull  meeting,  the  secretary  was  directed  to  call 
the  roll  at  the  opening  and  close  of  each  meeting,  and  to  fine 
absentees  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Candidates  for  membership 
were  required  to  read  an  original  essay  on  some  chemical  subject 
to  be  discussed  by  the  members,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  was  re- 
quired to  insure  election.  It  seems  to  have  been  easier  to  be  put 
oat  of  the  society  than  to  get  into  it,  for  "  any  member  behaving 
in  a  disorderly  manner  shall  be  expelled  by  consent  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  present." 

There  were  two  classes  of  members :  "  junior,"  thirteen  in  num- 
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ber,  and  "  honorary,"  Bizty-nine  in  number,  of  whicTi  thirty-one 
were  EuropeanB ;  the  home  list  included  most  of  those  chemists 
whose  labors  contribated  largely  to  the  foandations  of  the  science 
in  the  New  World.  Brief  notices  of  the  prominent  onas  are  here 
given: 

Dr.  Benjamin  Smith  Barton  (1766-I8I5),  who  has  been  called 
by  his  admirers  "  the  father  of  American  natural  history,"  held 
the  chair  of  medicine,  natural  history,  and  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  he  was  an  agreeable  writer  on  natural 
history  topics. 

Dr.  Archibald  Brace  (1777-1818)  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
mineralogical  science  in  America,  and  published  one  volume  of 
the  American  Mineralogical  Journal  in  1810;  he  held  the  chair 
of  mineralogy  in  Colombia  College,  New  York. 

Thomas  Cooper  (1769-1840),  bom  in  Ix>ndon,  accompanied  his 
friend  Priestley  to  America  in  1793,  sharing  his  radical  views  in 
politics  and  religion.  He  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  col- 
lege in  Columbia,  S.  C,  of  which  he  afterward  became  president 

Dr.  Edward  Cutbnsh  (1772-1843)  waa  snrgeon  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical  school  of 
the  Columbian  University  from  1825-'27. 

Dr.  John  Qriscom  and  Dr.  David  Hosack  were  both  citizens 
of  New  York ;  the  former  had  the  honor  of  being  regarded  as  the 
head  of  all  teachers  of  chemistry  in  New  York  for  thirty  years ; 
the  latter  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  in  Colum- 
bia College,  but  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  first  public 
botanic  garden  in  the  United  States  in  1801.  He  died  under 
tragic  circumstances — of  shock  at  the  disastrous  confiagration  in 
New  York  city  which  swept  away  his  property  to  the  value  of 
MOO.OOO. 

Dr.  John  Maclean  (1771-1840)  was  the  first  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  to 
which  chair  he  was  elected  in  1797, 

The  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.  D.,  F.RS.E.  (1764-1831), 
was  not  only  an  active  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Repository,  but  he  was  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  1804. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kush  (1745-1813)  was  undoubtedly  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  America,  his  appointment  dating  August 
1, 1769.  In  his  busy  life  he  was  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  besides 
acting  as  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  Treasurer 
of  the  Mint,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
city  he  also  conducted  a  large  medical  practice. 
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Dr.  Adam  Seybert  (died  1825)  was  a  pioneer  in  air  analysis, 
having  made  twenty-seven  analyses  of  the  air  by  endiometric 
methods  on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  1797.  He  came  to  the 
conclnsion  that  the  sea  exerted  purifying  power  over  the  air. 

Benjamin  SUliman,  at  the  time  of  the  fonnding  of  the  Colnm- 
bian  Chemical  Society,  was  forty  years  of  age  and  had  held  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  Yale  College  for  ten  years.  The  American 
Journal  of  Science  was  not  begun  until  1818.  Silliman's  name  is 
a  household  word  among  na,  and  no  enlogiam  is  here  needed  to 
magnify  his  position  in  the  scientific  world. 

The  prominence  of  medical  men  on  the  roll  of  members  is  evi- 
dent and  readily  explained.  Before  the  days  of  schools  of  science, 
and  before  colleges  devoted  a  portion  of  their  curricula  to  scien- 
tific studies,  almost  the  only  training  in  science  received  by 
American  youth  was  in  the  medical  schools.  The  chairs  of  natu- 
ral history  and  of  the  physical  sciences  were  almost  exclusively 
held  by  physicians  whose  education  more  nearly  qualified  them 
for  teaching  these  branches  of  knowledge  than  the  graduates  of 
the  classical  courses  customary  in  all  colleges.  To  elevate  the 
standard  of  membership  in  the  Colnmhian  Chemical  Society  a 
number  of  distinguished  foreigners  were  enrolled.  These  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Berthollet,  Gay-Lnssac,  John  Dalton,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  no  representatives  of 
Germany  or  Sweden,  which  presumably  indicates  that  at  this 
early  date  communication  and  exchange  of  courtesies  with  Ger- 
many and  northern  Europe  were  less  common  than  with  France 
and  England. 

The  society  issued  in  1813  one  volume  of  Memoirs,  containing 
twenty-six  essays  by  ten  writers  on  a  great  variety  of  topics — 
original,  speculative,  and  practical.  Eight  of  these  papers  are 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell.  In  his  Remarks  on  the 
Phlogistic  and  Antiphlogistic  Systems  of  Chemistry  he  supports 
the  Lavoisierian  theory  of  combustion,  stating  that  there  is  "  no 
necessity  for  a  principle  of  iuQammability."  He  cites  the  experi- 
ment of  Woodhouee,  who  obtained  an  inflammable  air  by  heating 
charcoal  with  scales  of  iron,  both  being  free  from  water;  an<l 
points  oat  that  Cruikshank,  of  Woolwich,  demonstrated  that  the 
infiammable  gas  thus  obtained  is  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  (carbon 
monoxide),  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1799  and  combustible  al- 
though containing  no  hydrogen.  He  compares  combustion  with 
neutralization  of  an  acid  and  base,  and  says, "  Inflammation  and 
acidity  are  effects  resulting  from  the  action  of  relative  causes  and 
not  attributable  to  a  single  agent  or  principle." 

Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  paper  Bemarks  on  Heat,  objects  to  the 
term  "  latent  heat "  and  to  Dr.  Black's  theories.  In  a  paper  enti- 
tled On  Muriatic  and  Oxymuriatic  Acids  he  attacks  the  views  of 
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Sir  Hamphry  \>&tj  as  to  the  non-existence  of  oxygen  in  nmri&tic 
acid,  clinging  to  the  statement  of  Lavoisier  that  all  acids  contain 
oxygen,  and  he  claims  that  combustion  is  accompanied  by  decom- 
poeition  of  oxygen  gas.  The  doctor's  Analysis  of  Malachite  from 
Perkioming,  Pa.,  is  given  as  follows :  One  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  of  the  green  carbonate  contained  oarbonio  acid,  thirty- 
grains;  quartz  and  siliceous  earth,  sixty-eight  grains;  brown 
oxide  of  copper,  fifteen  grains ;  loss,  seven  grains.  The  specimen 
was  evidently  a  poor  one.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  water, 
and  reporting  results  in  percentages  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  vogae. 

The  same  writer,  in  Bemarks  on  Putrefaction,  discoBses  the 
action  of  antiseptics  and  attributes  the  virtues  of  nitrate  of  po^ 
ash  to  the  increase  of  cold  produced  by  the  muriate  of  soda.  His 
other  papers  are  argumentative  and  speculative,  with  little  origi- 
nality. 

Franklin  Bache's  three  papers  are  likewise  speculative  disqai- 
sitions.  In  one  he  points  to  the  "  great  error"  in  which  Berthollet 
fell  as  respects  the  law  of  chemical  affinity,  and  in  another  he 
proposes  to  introduce  the  following  improvements  in  nomencla- 
ture: Nitral  acid  forming  nitrotes;  nitril  acid  forming  nitmtes; 
nitrous  acid  forming  nitrites ;  and  nitric  acid  forming  nitrates. 

Four  of  the  papers  in  the  Memoirs  are  by  Dr.  John  Manners. 
His  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Effect  of  Light  on 
Vegetables  sboanda  in  quotations  from  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden. 
In  the  Mineral  Spring  at  Willow  Grove,  fourteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  he  found  iron  and  sulphureted  hydrogen.  In  Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  Putrefaction  he  tested  the  infla- 
ence  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  and  other  gases  on  putrefying 
flesh,  and  he  attempted  to  collect  and  analyze  the  gases  generated 
by  the  same.  He  concludes  that "  putrefaction  depends  on  a  de- 
struction of  the  equilibrium  of  attractions  which  exists  in  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  which  the  animal  substance  is  composed  in 
a  healthy  state,  occasioned  b;  the  loss  of  vitality  in  consequence 
of  which  new  compositions  and  decompositions  ensue." 

The  president  of  the  society.  Prof.  Cutbush,  describes  qiiite 
clearly  the  "  oxyacetite  of  iron "  as  a  test  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic,  a  process  since  used  quantitatively  by  Kotschoubcy. 

Speculations  on  Lime,  by  Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  contains  the 
singular  claim  that  if  mortar  be  made  with  sand  containing  com- 
mon salt  the  resultant  compound  gives  "so  much  coldness  to  the 
mass  that  during  the  whole  summer  vapor  is  almost  incessantly 
precipitated  on  a  wall"  with  which  it  ia  plastered. 

Mr.  Edward  Brux,  of  France,  one  of  the  junior  members, 
writes  Upon  the  Effects  of  Various  Gases  npon  the  Living  Ani- 
mal Body,  which  consists  largely  of  speculations,  notwitiistand- 
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ing  Trhich  be  cites  an  admirable  passage  from  Dr.  Bostock: 
"  Pbyaiologiste  bave  in  general  been  more  inclined  to  form  bypotb- 
eeee  tban  to  execute  experiments,  and  it  bas  necessarily  ensued 
from  tbis  anfortunate  propensity  tbat  tbeir  science  bas  advanced 
more  slowly  tban  perbaps  any  otber  department  of  natural  pbi- 
losophy."  Unfortunately,  this  trutb  was  not  fully  recognized  by 
tbe  members  of  tbe  Columbian  Chemical  Society. 

A  contemporary  journal  (New  York  Medical  Repository)  re- 
views the  Memoirs  in  tbe  following  quaint  style:  "It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  behold  a  band  of  worthies  like  those  before  us  labor- 
ing to  analyze  the  compounds  which  they  find  ready  made,  to 
form  by  synthesis  new  combinations  in  tbe  laboratory,  and  there- 
by to  deduce  correct  doctrines  from  the  facts  which  are  disclosed. 
We  cordially  congratulate  them  on  their  noble  occupation  and 
on  the  progress  they  have  made.  We  hope  they  will  be  persever- 
ing and  nndaunted ;  and  if  from  this  beginning  there  shall  arise 
great  improvements  in  theoretical  disquisition,  as  well  as  in  eco- 
nomical exercise,  we  shall  rejoice  with  a  mingled  glow  of  amica- 
ble and  patriotic  sentiment," 

3.  The  Delaware  Chemical  and  Geological  Society  was  organ- 
ized at  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  New  York  State,  September  6, 
1821.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  hotel  of  Q.  H.  Edgerton, 
in  the  village.  The  president  was  Charles  A.  Foote,  and  tbe  vice- 
president  the  Rev.  James  F.  F.  Clark.  Tbe  society  was  composed 
of  "between  forty  and  fifty  well-informed  and  respectable  inhab- 
itants of  tbe  couaty."  It  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
tbe  members  in  literature  and  science,  especially  in  mineralogy 
and  chemistry.  Tbe  members  planned  to  form  a  library,  and 
they  made  a  collection  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  of  the  region, 
bnt  the  society  was  not  long  sustained. 

In  reviewing  tbe  condition  of  chemical  science  in  the  United 
States  as  iadicated  by  the  membership  and  achievements  of  these 
early  societies,  we  note  that  those  who  held  the  most  prominent 
places  were  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  devoting  a  large  part 
of  their  intellectual  energy  to  topics  quite  outside  of  tbe  domain 
of  chemistry  itself.  The  active  members  were  either  busy  with 
the  art  of  healing  or  with  teaching  several  branches  of  tbe  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences,  and  too  often  chemistry  was  regarded 
in  the  colleges  as  a  kind  of  side  issue  or  appendix  to  the  more  im- 
portant subjects  of  instruction.  This  was  caused  by  the  necessity 
of  earning  a  competence  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  reaping  pecuniary  rewards  by  skill  as  an  analyst  or  by  the 
application  of  science  to  tbe  manufacture  of  products  involving 
chemical  knowledge.  Indeed,  in  default  of  this  stimulus  to  labo- 
ratory work  it  is  not  surprising  that  tbe  papers  read  to  the  socie- 
ties were  largely  either  reviews  of  the  grand  discoveries  made  by 
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Europeans  or  essays  in  which  the  imaginative  faculty  was  given 
free  play,  it  being  far  easier  to  indulge  in  speculations  than  to 
discover  new  facts. 

In  the  early  struggles  of  a  country  to  secure  a  place  among 
nations  few  men  of  ability  oan  devote  their  energies  to  the  parsnit 
of  science  for  science's  sake.  The  environment  is  more  favorable 
to  development  of  the  inventive  faculty  than  of  the  peculiar  tal- 
ent for  conducting  abstruse  researches  in  an  exact  science.  Add 
to  this  the  limited  facilities  for  acquiring  chemical  knowledge  in 
the  New  World  and  the  distance  of  amatenrs  from  the  EaToi>ean 
head  centers  of  learning,  and  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that 
American  chemists  combined  to  form  associations  for  mutual  im- 
provement  and  the  advancement  of  their  calling  at  so  early  a 
period. 

A  fourth  attempt  to  establish  a  chemical  society  was  made  at 
New  York  city  in  1876.  The  organization  was  at  first  somewhat 
restricted  in  its  plan,  but  in  1893  a  change  in  its  constitution  was 
effected  which  broadened  its  scope,  and  it  now  forms  a  strong, 
influential,  and  truly  national  society.  Its  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-four  members,  working  in  nine  chartered  sections,  repre- 
sent forty-seven  States  and  Territories,  besides  several  countries 
of  Europe,  South  America,  and  distant  Australia.  Its  Journal, 
comprising  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  annually,  is  an  au- 
thoritative medium  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  the  re- 
searches made  in  the  United  States,  and  its  annual  meetings,  held 
in  diverse  localities,  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  its  members 
in  good-f  ^owship  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  profession. 


Thk  recent  publication  of  Mr,  H.  W.  Seager's  book.  Natural  History  in 
Shakespeare's  Time,  has  incidentally  made  it  evident  that  our  master  poet 
was  f^reat  in  this  as  is  all  otber  fields,  and  Ibat  his  allusions  to  animal  life 
and  habits  are  not  based  on  the  fables  in  which  his  contemporaries  indulged 
even  when  writing  seriously  on  the  things  of  Nature,  but  on  his  own  or 
other  accurate  observations.  Of  such  are  his  allusions  to  the  quick  breath- 
ing of  the  captured  sparrow,  to  the  fast  work  underground  of  the  mole,  to 
the  wounded  duck  hiding  among  the  sedges,  to  the  scattering  of  the  wild 
geese  at  the  firing  of  the  fowler's  gun,  and  his  lameotatioa  over  the  killing 
of  a  fly  by  Marcus,  An  English  reviewer  of  the  book  well  saye  that  "  the 
truth  is  that  Shakespeare's  natural  history  is  modem  in  its  vividness,  its 
good  sense,  its  sympathy.  It  is  mme  profitable  to  compare  his  bird  lore 
with  Gilbert  White's  than  with  anything  in  Bartholomew ;  more  just  lo  set 
his  animals  against  Buffon's  than  the  grotesque  '  four-footed  beasts '  of  Top- 
sell  ;  more  useful  lo  verify  his  botany  by  Sowerby  than  by  Gerarde  or  John 
Parkinson.  Modern  naturalists  and  Nature-lovers  have  not  been  slow  to 
claim  Shakespeare  as  their  brother."  Tet  his  charactere  sometimes  bring 
in  the  natural-history  fables  of  the  time.  They  would  not  be  true  (o  what 
he  intended  to  make  them  appear  if  they  knew  better. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  ANIMALS. 

Bt  CHARLES  FKEDEBICE  HOLDEK. 

THE  iofluence  which  the  lower  aaimala  have  had  apon  man- 
kind has  never  been  appreciated ;  had  it  been,  they  would 
have  received  more  consideration  at  oar  hands.  They  not  only 
provide  as  with  food,  raiment,  and  a  vast  array  of  indostries,  but 
they  have  been  factors  in  the  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  mankind.  The  beauty  of  the  birds  and  insects,  the  splen- 
did coloring  of  the  fishes  and  reptiles,  the  quiet  harmonies  of 
Nature  and  the  problems  they  suggest,  have  insensibly  had  a  re- 
fining effect,  and  aided  in  the  evolution  of  the  higher  and  testhetio 
senses.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  lower  animals  have  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  producing  the  high  civilization  which  marks  the 
Caucasian  race  of  to-day. 

In  glancing  at  the  many  forms  which  pay  tribute  to  our  wants 
and  requirements,  the  larger  animals  naturally  attract  the  atten- 
tion ;  yet  the  greatest  works,  the  most  enduring  monuments,  are 
those  produced  by  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  creatures. 
Such  are  the  rhizopods — minute  marine  forms  almost  invisible, 
among  the  very  lowest  in  the  scale  of , life;  literal  drops  of  jelly, 
yet  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  power  to  secrete  shells  of  rare 
and  beautiful  shapes.  So  vast  are  their  numbers  that  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  they  are  as  numerous  down  to  a  depth  of  six 
hundred  feet  as  they  are  near  the  surface,  there  are  more  than 
sixteen  tons  of  calcareous  shells  suspended  in  the  uppermost  one 
hundred  fathoms  of  every  square  mile  of  the  ocean. 

These  countless  millions  are  constantly  dying,  and  their  shells 
when  released  slowly  sink  to  the  bottom  in  a  never-ending  rain, 
filling  up  the  inequalities  of  the  ocean  bed,  and  forming  a  deposit 
of  ooze  at  a  depth  of  not  over  twenty- four  hundred  fathoms  sev- 
eral feet  in  thickness,  beneath  which  are  layers  of  shells  of  an  un- 
known depth  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.  A  prolific  source  of  this 
ocean  rain  is  a  rich  spiked  atom  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
globigerina  ooze  that  is  almost  universal  in  the  deep  sea  at  a 
depth  within  the  limitations  given. 

The  tendency  of  the  rain  of  shells  is  to  fill  up  ocean  beds,  cap 
submarine  hills  and  mountains,  building  them  up  until  they  en- 
ter the  zone  of  the  r€ef-bui]ding  corals.  In  this  way  these  insig- 
nificant creatures  have  aided  in  the  growth  of  the  globe,  and, 
when  the  deposits  by  heat  or  exposure  to  air  are  hardened,  they 
become  girders  of  the  crust. 

The  ooze  so  deposited  either  fills  up  the  ocean,  or  by  some  up- 
heaval is  lifted  into  the  air  and  in  time  becomes  covered  with  a 
forest  growth;  ages  pass,  and,  by  a  depression  of  the  crust,  the 
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bardened  ooze  again  becximes  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  subject  to 
another  rain  of  shells ;  and  so  the  change  goes  on,  and  'w^  maj 
trace  the  rhizopods  back  to  the  Archfean  time,  millions  of  years 
ago,  their  story  being  told  by  the  limestone  deposits  alternating 
between  the  metamorphic  schists  of  that  ancient  period^monu- 
ments  of  the  part  these  insignificant  creatures  have  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  world  for  man.  The  chalk  cliffs  of  Englaad  are 
among  the  visible  evidences  of  this  work,  the  chalk  being  formed 
of  rhizopods  once  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea,  but  now  reared 
high  above  the  surface  to  tell  the  marvelona  story.  The  city  of 
Paris  is  built  of  stone  formed  by  rhizopods  and  other  forms,  and 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  constructed  of  the  remains  of  various 
species  of  fossil  animals;  yet  how  these  magnificent  works  of 
man  pale  into  insignificance  before  the  nnconsclous  work  of  these 
minute  animals  I 

Very  near  the  rhizopods  are  the  sponges;  lowly  creatnres 
whose  skeletons  are  of  great  value — their  collection  and  prepara- 
tion forming  a  vast  industry  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  step 
higher  in  life  we  find  the  coral  polyp,  secreting  lime  and  piling 
np  reefs  and  islands  that  are  important  girders  of  the  globe.  I 
have  spent  days  in  following  a  coral  reef  in  the  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains of  New  York  far  from  the  reefs  of  to-day  ;  and  we  find  evi- 
dences of  them  everywhere  in  the  rocks  of  early  geological  times. 
The  great  reef  of  Australia,  the  populous  coral  keys  of  the  equa- 
torial Pacific,  the  State  of  Florida,  a  reef  of  seventy-eight  thousand 
square  miles  in  extent,  illustrate  the  value  of  this  polyp  to  man. 

All  these  animals  have  other  values.  From  the  rhizopod  cliffs 
of  Dover  comes  chalk,  while  heat  is  supposed  to  have  changed  the 
skeletons  of  sponges  into  fiint,  so  valuable  in  many  ways.  Heat 
has  transposed  the  old  coral  reefs  into  beds  of  marble ;  and  we 
have  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  all  the  noble  works  of  art 
of  the  old  Roman  and  Orecian  masters,  carved  from  the  crystal- 
lized remains  of  these  lowly  creatnres. 

The  shells  of  the  seashore  and  river  all  have  a  direct  value; 
the  oyster  industry  of  New  York  city  alone  represents  a  capital 
invested  of  over  two  million  dollars,  which  means  the  support  of 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Even  the  discarded 
shells  constitute  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  themselves. 
Germany  and  England  use  tons  of  pearl  oysters,  sending  them  to 
us  in  the  form  of  buttons,  cheap  ornaments,  and  other  articles. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  pay  one  million  dollars 
per  annum ;  of  Australia,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars ;  while  those  of  Lower  California  have  produced  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  pearls  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
The  collection  of  abalone  shells  in  the  State  of  California  means 
an  income  of  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  parties  intereBted, 
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while  tlie  sale  of  the  polished  shells  aa  curiosities  gives  employ- 
ment to  many  persons.  From  the  -whelks  a  dye  is  obtained ; 
sepia  comes  from  the  cuttlefish  or  squid ;  while  one  species  pro- 
vides the  cuttlefish  hone  of  commerce.  The  smallest  worm,  which 
Shakespeare  tells  ns, "  will  tarn,  being  trodden  on,"  has  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  life.  The  phosphorescent  worms  add  to  the 
splendors  of  the  festivals  of  the  nights  along  our  shores,  and  are 
among  the  illuminators  of  the  ocean ;  as  bait  they  have  a  relation 
to  the  fisheries ;  leeches  have  a  medicinal  value,  while  the  com- 
mon  earthworm  is  a  valuable  ally  of  the  farmer.  Darwin  esti- 
mates that  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  earthworms  in  the 
upper  six  feet  of  every  acre  of  ground  in  favorable  localities,  and 
in  New  Zealand  three  hundred  thousand.  They  are  continually 
turning  over  the  soil,  dragging  down  seeds  and  leaves,  and  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  in  some  places  ten  tons  of  mold  to  the  acre 
every  year,  thna  performing  a  valuable  service  to  the  agriculturist. 
The  crustaceans  are  among  the  important  scavengers  of  the 
sea  and  are  also  valuable  as  food  for  fishes.  The  collection 
of  crabs,  shrimps,  and  lobsters  forms  large  industries  all  over  the 
world,  contributing  directly  to  the  support  of  man.  In  Delaware 
the  horseshoe  crab  is  used  as  guano,  while  the  collection  of  fossil 
crabs,  as  trilobites,  is  a  peculiar  industry.  The  fresh- water  cray- 
fish produces  a  concretion  used  as  an  antacid,  well  known  to  chem- 
ists. We  owe  many  of  the  beauties  of  our  summer  fields  to  in- 
sects, all  of  which  have  their  special  functions  and  use.  Even  the 
persecuted  flea  may  render  man  a  service  by  keeping  the  drowsy 
watch  dog  awake,  while  the  mosquito  in  tropical  countries  may 
aid  in  preventing  the  human  inhabitants  from  living  a  continual 


The  flies  are  among  the  most  valuable  insect  scavengers.  The 
spiders  prey  upon  flies,  holding  them  in  check.  The  silk  of  the 
spider  is  used  as  a  cross  line  in  astronomical  instruments,  and 
that  of  a  Bermuda  species  as  sewing  silk.  Bridge  makers  have 
obtained  valuable  suggestions  from  these  silent  workers,  from 
whose  web  one  of  the  kings  of  France  is  said  to  have  made  a  coat. 
Grasshoppers  and  locusts  are  enemies  of  civilized  man,  but  are 
eaten  by  the  Indians,  while  in  the  Malay  country  the  dragon  fly 
is  considered  a  delicacy. 

The  cochineal  produces  the  famous  commercial  dye,  a  valuable 
industry.  Manna  comes  from  the  puncture  of  an  allied  insect, 
while  another  insect  produces  wax.  A  popular  eye  powder 
among  the  Chinese  is  made  from  a  fly.  The  silk  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  product  of  the  silkworm,  represents  a  capital 
of  twenty-seven  million  dollars,  and  the  moths  and  butterflies 
perform  an  equally  valuable  work  in  fertilizing  flowers,  thus  in- 
suring the  crops.    A  decoction  of  oak  and  other  galls  of  the  gall 
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fly  18  an  impOTtant  iogredient  in  certain  inks.  Ants  are  valoabU 
Bcavengers,  and  some  produce  an  acid  used  in  trada  The  remark- 
able  honey  ants  of  the  Sonthirest  are  considered  dainties  in  Mex- 
ico and  served  after  dinner  alive.  In  the  nests  of  these  ants  cer- 
tain individuals  cling  to  the  ceiling,  their  abdomens  filled  with 
honey,  which  has  been  given  to  them  by  their  companions,  bo 
they  are  literally  living  honey  jars,  holding  the  reserve  food  sup- 
ply of  the  others,  which  they  give  up  on  application.  The  dis- 
tended abdomen,  about  as  large  as  a  currant,  is  the  luxury  of  the 
Mexicans. 

Beei  have  a  sterling  value  the  world  over  and  support  many 
men,  women,  and  children.  A  few  years  ago  a  single  bee  raDch 
in  San  Diego  County,  California,  produced  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  ponnds  of  honey  and  wax.  The  importance  of  bees, 
aside  from  the  question  of  honey,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  cultivate  red  clover  in  New  Zealand,  as  there 
were  no  bnmblebeee  to  carry  the  pollen.  These  are  bnt  a  few  of 
the  benefits  we  obtain  from  the  insects,  the  majority  of  whioh  are 
generally  considered  pesta 

The  story  of  the  economic  value  of  vertebrate  life  would  mean 
a  part  of  the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  so  essential  are 
nearly  all  of  the  higher  animals  to  man  and  his  advancement 
We  may  pass  rapidly  in  review  the  great  fisheries  of  the  globe 
which  aSord  a  direct  support  to  thousands,  from  the  salmon  can- 
neries of  Alaska  to  the  tunny  fishermen  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  sharks,  valuable  scavengers,  provide  the  makers  of 
swords,  belts,  and  various  fancy  articles  with  leather,  the  teeth 
being  made  into  fancy  and  cheap  jewelry.  On  the  Kew  England 
coast  the  small  sharks  or  dogfish  are  in  demand  as  guano,  the 
fisheries  giving  employment  to  hundreds  of  men  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  oil  of  nearly  all  sharks  is  a  commercial  com- 
modity, while  the  shark  fin  is  a  delicacy  to  the  Chinese  and  col- 
lected by  the  ton  from  Catalina  to  China. 

The  torpedo  ray  has  been  utilized  by  science,  and  the  electric 
catfish  of  Africa  is  sometimes  employed  aa  a  medicine. 

The  Volga  sturgeon  fisheries  give  employment  alone  to  over 
one  hundred  thonsand  persons,  while  that  of  our  Alaskan  coast  is 
an  important  and  growing  industry.  Helmets  are  made  from  the 
porcupine  fish.  The  oil  of  the  sunfish  is  valued  in  medicine.  Sha- 
green comes  from  various  fishes ;  leather  and  isinglass  from  the 
cod,  hake,  and  haddock,  weak  and  drum  fishes ;  while  the  scales 
of  the  tarpon  and  parrot  fishes  are  employed  in  ornamentation. 
Carp,  dace,  tench,  and  other  fishes  generally  considered  of  little 
vfdue,  produce  scales  from  which  artificial  pearls  are  made,  and 
so  become  factors  in  a  large  and  growing  industry,  especially  in 
France. 
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The  importance  of  fislies  as  food  need  not  be  mentioned.  In 
the  mere  enumeration  of  neeful  products  of  animals  but  a  faint 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the  vast  interests  they  present.  The  Na- 
tional Museam,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  late  lamented  Prof. 
Goode,  arranged  a  collection  which  illnstrates  the  value  of  fish 
and  fishing  in  all  the  detaila  from  the  jewfisb,  that  is  made  into 
boneless  cod,  to  the  feather  fly,  whose  manafactnre  gives  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  women  and  girls  in  New  York. 

The  products  of  fish  give  rise  to  numerous  industries,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  isinglass  from  the  sturgeon ;  caviare ; 
leather  from  eelskina,  and  gnano  from  catfish.  Then  come  the 
trades  associated  with  the  capture  of  fishes — the  dealers  in  fishing 
tackle,  the  builders  of  fishing  boats,  the  mt^ers  of  fishhooks, 
sinkers,  and  artificial  bait  being  a  few  that  will  suggest  how  the 
fishes  indirectly  enter  into  the  life  of  man  and  aid  in  his  support. 

Passing  to  the  reptiles  and  their  allies,  we  find  the  frogs  and 
lizards  destroying  noxious  insects,  ridding  the  gardens  and  trees 
of  pests.  The  skin  of  large  snakes  is  made  into  leather ;  that  of 
smaller  varieties  into  belts,  hatbands,  covering  for  boxes,  etc. ; 
while  snake  oil  is  highly  valued  for  various  purposes.  In  South 
America  the  white  meat  of  the  great  boa  is  esteemed  a  delicacy, 
A  political  economist,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall,  has  stated  that 
wars  are  a  necessity  to  kill  off  the  surplus  population.  This  phi- 
losopher would  probably  consider  the  snakes  of  India  in  the  light 
of  a  benefit,  as  since  1870  they  have  destroyed  over  two  hundred 
thousand  natives. 

We  obtain  our  real  tortoise  shell  from  the  hawksbill  turtle,  the 
beautiful  substance  being  made  into  countless  articles,  forming 
important  industries  in  themselves.  The  Florida  crocodile  and 
alligator  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  that  we  may  have  satchels 
and  the  hundred  and  one  objects  in  this  leather  which  the  ingen- 
ious makers  give  us.  Every  portion  of  the  animal  is  of  value. 
The  teeth  are  made  into  jewelry,  the  oil  soothes  the  rheumatic 
patient,  while  alligator  musk  forms  an  ingredient  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfumes. 

The  direct  benefits  which  we  obtain  from  the  birds  are  well 
known.  The  egg,  poultry,  and  wild  game  industry,  the  sale  of 
pet  birds,  the  extravagant  use  of  plumes  and  feathers  at  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion,  the  sale  of  birds  and  eggs  for  specimens,  the 
manufacture  of  fly-fishing  bait,  are  but  a  few  industries  which 
afford  employment  to  thousands  all  over  the  world  and  represent 
the  investment  of  vast  sums  of  money.  Some  of  the  peculiar 
products  of  birdf  a.-e  leather  from  the  feet  of  tropic  species,  the 
albatross ;  pipesti'ms  from  the  leg  of  the  latter ;  quill  pens,  pen- 
g:uin-feather  furs,  .%nd  penguin  skins  as  fuel  at  Heard  Island ;  the 
oil  of  gulls  as  lamp  o^l  by  Eskimos;  leather  from  the  pouch  of 
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the  man-of-war  bird ;  and  tobacco  ponchee  from  that  of  the  peli- 
can. In  heathen  China  the  beautiful  little  quail  is  used  by  noble 
ladies  to  warm  the  bands  in  winter,  and  in  civilized  America  lire 
pigeons  are  nsed  as  a  target  by  our  so-called  sportsmen.  Many 
birds  are  becoming  extinct,  due  to  the  demand  for  them  by  exact- 
ing fashion.  Every  hummingbird,  bluebird,  heron,  or  curlew  in 
California  and  Florida  has  a  price  upon  its  head. 

A  value  which  birds  have  to  man  should  not  be  omitted,  namely, 
their  work  in  distributing  seeds,  thus  aiding  in  rendering  islands 
habitable  for  mankind.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  work  of 
pigeons  at  t^e  Moluccas.  The  Dutch  destroyed  all  the  nntm^ 
trees  except  those  on  the  island  of  Great  Banda,  but  were  obliged 
to  send  a  yearly  commission  to  cut  down  the  trees  which  grew 
from  seeds  transported  to  the  island  in  the  crops  of  the  fruit 
pigeons.    Coffee  and  other  seeds  are  transported  in  the  same  way. 

Among  the  higher  or  milk-giving  animals  there  is  hardly  one 
that  is  not  of  some  distinct  value  to  man.  The  fur-bearers  are 
well  known,  from  the  fast- disappearing  fur  seal  to  the  common 
cat,  over  a  million  skins  of  which  are  used  every  year  in  the 
trade  and  sold  as  Alaska  sable;  six  million  squirrel  skins  are  nsed 
by  furriers  every  year,  while  thousands  of  common  ratskins  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  kid-glove  thumbs.  Muskrats 
contribute  three  million  skins  annually  to  the  trade,  and  musk  as 
well.  The  skunk,  kangaroo,  and  other  little  suspected  animals 
are  all  important  factors  in  trade.  Among  the  singular  leather 
producers  are  the  raccoon,  peccary,  cat,  dog,  for  drumheads; 
white  whale,  which  is  dressed  as  kid,  velvet,  or  plush ;  porpois^ 
and  hippopotamus. 

Every  portion  of  almost  every  animal  is  available  for  the 
requirements  of  man:  parchment  from  the  viscera  of  seals  and 
bears,  gold-beater's  skin  from  those  of  the  ox,  and  catgut  from 
those  of  the  sheep.  The  hair  of  many  animals  is  used  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  ways,  from  that  of  the  skunk  in  fine  brashes  to 
that  of  the  badger,  dog,  camel,  hog,  and  others  for  coarse  kinds. 
From  the  hoofs,  bones,  and  horns  of  animals  comes  gelatin,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  court-plaster,  jelly,  and  artificial  flowers. 

The  oils  of  the  milk-givers  represent  a  vast  interest.  Some  of 
the  most  singular  are  porpoise- jaw  oil,  used  in  Inbricating  fine 
watch  machinery ;  manatee  and  dngong  oil  and  dog  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  kid  gloves.  From  many  of  these  fine  soaps  are 
made.  Some  of  our  perfumes  are  obtained  from  certain  animals 
— as  the  mnskrat,  musk  ox,  civet  cat,  musk  deer,  and  beaver. 

The  artist  looks  to  various  animals  for  fine  colorings.  Ivory 
black,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bank-note  ink  and  in  fine  paint- 
ings, comes  from  bones ;  while  Prussian  bine  is  made  from  hoofs 
and  refuse  hair.    The  gall  produces  a  dye,  and  from  blood  comes 
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tlie  turkey  red  of  printere.  The  chemist  depends  upon  animals 
to  a  large  extent.  Portions  of  the  dog  are  used  in  tanning  hides ; 
albamin  of  the  blood  in  refining  sugar  and  various  secretions  in 
printing  calico;  while  the  chemist  finds  pepsin  in  the  stomach  of 
hogs  and  calTes,  Phosphorus  for  matches  is  taken  from  bones ; 
the  physician  obtains  his  vaccine  lymph  from  cows,  by  this 
means  saving  thousands  of  lives;  while  ammonia  and  lime  are 
common  products  from  bones  and  horn. 

Among  the  special  animals  that  are  of  great  value  to  man  is 
the  whale.  In  1884  a  single  animal  sold  for  over  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  the  oil  bringing  $3,490,  the  bone  %\%^Z0.  Besides  these 
products  there  is  the  ambergris,  a  secretion  in  the  intestine ;  the 
"valuable  ivory  of  the  teeth  used  by  the  Japanese  in  their  carving ; 
the  skin  as  leather ;  the  bones  for  knife  handles  and  for  various 
purposes. 

The  delicate  mole  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  agriculturisl  An 
individual  will  eat  twenty  thousand  grubs  in  a  year,  while  the 
fur  is  highly  esteemed.  The  fur  dealers  use  nearly  ten  million 
skins  of  rabbits  and  hares  a  year.  Twenty  thousand  bears  are 
sacrificed  yearly,  the  hides  being  employed  as  leather,  and  even 
teeth  for  Indian  chisels,  knives,  and  ornaments.  In  1880  the 
trade  absorbed  seven  hundred  tons  of  elephant  ivory,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  noble  animals  being  killed  that  we  might 
have  billiard  balls,  chessmen,  carved  figures,  and  countless  other 
objects  for  use  and  ornament. 

The  furs  of  animals  keep  us  warm  in  winter,  while  the  wool 
of  our  under- garments  comes  from  another  group  representing 
vast  industries  giving  support  to  thousands  of  persona 

Statistics  in  which  this  paper  abounds  are  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  they  alone  tell  the  story  of  man's  dependence  upon  the 
lower  animals.  One  hundred  thousand  Persian  lambskins  are 
used  annually  by  the  trade;  six  hundred  thousand  Astrakhans 
and  two  hundred  English  skins — suggestive  of  an  array  of 
■workers. 

From  the  goat  come  mohair,  cashmere;  while  the  interesting 
Angora  goat,  which  has  been  introduced  into  California,  pro- 
duces fifteen  million  pounds  of  wool  per  annum;  every  hoof, 
hide,  and  horn  has  its  value  in  the  great  world  of  trade.  The 
cameds  and  their  allies  produce  the  hair  for  shawls  and  other 
valuable  articles  of  wear. 

The  demand  for  objects  of  luxury  is  tending  to  the  extinction 
of  some  of  our  most  valuable  animals.  The  buffalo  has  been 
almost  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  we  might  have 
sport,  Tohes,  and  buffalo  tongue.  The  five  himdred  lion  skins 
which  the  trade  nses  annually  for  rugs  and  leather  have  marked 
the  royal  cat  for  early  extinction ;  while  the  rhinoceros,  giraffe, 
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tiger,  elephant,  and  many  more  will  doabUees  be  known  to  onr 
descendants  a  centnry  hence  by  their  pictoreB  in  books  and  their 
remains  in  the  museums  of  the  day. 

This  great  question  of  the  economic  value  of  animals  is  of 
radical  importance  to  every  citizen.  It  should  secure  our 
thoughtful  attention,  and  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  coll^ea. 
We  should  demand  from  the  Government  absolute  protection  to 
the  fur  seal ;  onr  humane  societies,  which  have  accomplished  so 
much,  should  extend  their  good  offices  to  the  protection  of  song 
birds,  the  wild  game  of  our  forests,  and  to  all  animal  life. 


SKETCH  OF  LOUIS  FIGUIER. 

Br  IDA  U.  TABBELL. 

WHO  in  America,  reading  twenty  years  ago,  does  not  remem- 
her  The  World  before  the  Deluge  ?  It  was  translated  from 
French  into  English  at  a  time  when  the  great  call  in  our  schools 
was  for  more  science ;  when  the  ministers  in  numbers  of  pulpits 
were  "  reconciling  Q«neeis  with  geology,"  and  when  boys  and 
girls  of  fifteen  were  observing  strata  and  fossil  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  they  never  had  before.  Its  direct  statements,  its  vivid 
pictures,  above  -all  its  exciting  reconstructions  of  primitive 
epochs — a  Silurian  age  whose  principal  inhabitant  was  a  tran- 
quil trilobite ;  a  carboniferous  era  rich  in  giant  ferns  and  "  horse- 
tails"; a  Jurassic,  whose  terrible  denizens,  ichtbyosaiims,  plesio- 
aaums,  pterodactyl,  haunted  the  dreams— caused  it  to  be  read  by 
hundreds  of  young  peopla  There  are  many  men  and  women 
in  America  who  can  trace  their  first  interest  in  geology  to  that 
work,  or  to  some  one  of  those  in  the  series  to  which  it  be- 
louged. 

The  author  of  The  World  before  the  Deluge,  H.  Louis  Fignier, 
it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  frequently  in  the  winter  of  1893  and 
'91  in  his  home  in  Paris,  and  the  announcement  of  bis  death  a 
few  months  ago  led  me  to  believe  that  many  American  read- 
ers might  be  interested  in  the  recollections  I  have  of  our  con- 
versations and  in  the  impressions  his  curious  personality  made 
upon  me.  M.  Figuier  was  one  of  those  men  ivhom  the  popular 
fancy  had  wearied  of  and  dropped,  and  who,  unable  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  not  as  thoroughly  in  touch  with  his  generation 
as  ever,  insisted  tenaciously  on  being  heard. 

The  modest  apartment  of  M.  Figuier,  like  the  house,  was  of  a 
past  generation.  Its  vestibule,  whose  walls  were  covered  with 
the  light  striped  paper  in  vogue  long  ^o,  and  hung  with  family 
portraits  in  fading  crayon  and  water  colors,  was  furnished  with 
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an  ancient  tat  tree.  Its  salon,  carpeted  with  a  dart-green  Bms- 
sels,  Buch  as  was  in  style  in  the  United  States  perhaps  forty  years 
ago,  was  decorated  with  namhers  of  flower  pieces,  huge  wreaths 
and  bouquets,  after  the  manner  in  which  our  mothers  did  their 
water  colors.  They  were  framed  in  narrow  black  or  gilt  mold- 
ings, and  some  of  them  still  bore  in  the  corner  the  numbers  they 
had  borne  in  the  salons  of  the  sixties. 

As  for  M.  Figuier,  he  had  all  the  alertness,  the  decision,  the 
energy  of  the  life  which  surged  all  abont  and  invaded  the  street 
in  which  he  dwelt.  In  spite  of  his  seventy-^Te  years  his  form 
was  tall  and  straight ;  his  bearing  was  that  of  an  ofScer  rather 
than  that  of  a  writer ;  in  his  white  face  was  none  of  the  efface- 
ment  of  character  so  often  seen  in  the  old,  no  letting  down  of 
moral  and  physical  self>coQtrol ;  his  eye  was  ardent,  indignant, 
sad  by  turns;  his  speech  eloqnent,  rapid,  full  of  conviction,  impa- 
tient  of  contradiction.  Yet  one  saw  that  he  was,  like  the  old 
honses  of  the  Rue  Caumartin,  "  condemned."  His  bitter  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  journalism  of  the  day  treats  the 
popularization  of  science,  his  persistency  in  regarding  himself  as 
the  one  and  only  popularizer ;  his  despair  at  the  good-natured 
raillery  which  the  hobbies  of  his  old  age  had  called  out,  all 
showed  that  M,  Figuier  was  out  of  touch.  This  mingling  of  gen- 
erations, this  refusal  to  believe  that  his  work  was  done,  gave  me 
from  the  first  of  our  acquaintance  an  interest  in  the  fine  old  man 
which  was  half  pathetic,  half  humorous, 

I  have  never  known  a  person  whose  origin  and  early  education 
were  more  evident.  He  proved  his  southern  birth — he  was  a  Laa- 
gnedocian — by  his  fervor,  his  imagination,  his  astonishing  plana. 
He  showed  his  Huguenot  parenU^e  by  the  strength  of  his  con- 
victions. 

But  these  things  did  not  explain  why,  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  should  have  left  an  excellent  position  as  a  professor,  after  hav- 
ing spent  years  in  the  universities  of  Montpellier  and  Paris  pre- 
paring for  it,  and  after  having  begun  and  succeeded  in  original 
investigations,  to  become  a  popularizer  of  science. 

It  struck  me  that  a  man  of  his  evident  pride  and  culture 
would  have  a  justifiable  satisfaction  in  remaining  among  savaiUs 
and  in  pursuing  the.  conventional  path  of  university  work,  espe- 
cially after  he  had  acquired  a  sure  footing.  Why  did  not  M. 
Figuier  accept  the  scholar's  career  in  which  he  was  so  well 
launched  F  Why  did  he  take  up  popularization  ?  I  asked  hint 
one  day. 

"  It  was  simple  enough,"  he  said.  "  It  is  true  I  had  taken  my 
degrees  and  had  a  good  position,  but  I  had  the  idea  that  scientific 
knowledge,  which  until  then  had  been  almost  exclusively  the 
property  of  the  learned,  should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
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reading  pablic,  that  the  people  should  be  enabled  to  share  the 
fruits  of  scholarship. 

"  I  was  convinced  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  do  this  sort 
of  work  bat  a  man  of  thorongh  scientific  training.  I  bad  done 
all  the  work  the  schools  offered.  I  had  been  a  professor.  I  had 
made  some  original  researches.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  in  a  popular  style  the  wonders  of  science.  M7 
first  book,  on  the  Principal  Modem  Scientific  Discoreries,  was  a 
snccess,  and  I  immediately  arranged  to  continne  the  work.  My 
colleagues  blamed  me,  and  said  I  was  belittling  science,  but  I  was 
convinced  the  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  mode  up  my  mind  to 
do  it  if  possible. 

"  In  1855  I  began  to  write  scientific  letters  for  La  Presse, 
which  under  Smite  de  Girardin  was  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  of  Paria  But  I  soon  found  I  had  too  much  to  do.  The 
university  or  the  jropularization  must  be  given  np.  I  cbose  the 
latter.  There  were  plenty  of  men  willing  to  do  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  former;  there  was  only  myself  willing  to  use  my 
training  for  the  press.  And  that  is  how  I  became  a  jour- 
nalist." 

He  never  referred  to  his  early  journalistic  experience  with* 
out  recalling  the  brilliant  circle  which  he  entered  when  he  foe- 
came  a  member  of  the  staff  of  ixi  Pi-esse.  It  needed  only  the 
suggestion  of  a  name  then  to  get  his  characterization  of  many 
a  famous  man  or  woman.  He  would  clasp  hia  hands  and  lift 
hia  eyes,  "  Ah,  those  were  great  days  I  Victor  Hngo  was  living 
then,  you  know.  The  year  I  joined  the  staff  of  La  Pi-esse  Th^ 
phile  Qautier  was  doing  its  dramatic  work,  Lamartine  was  run- 
ning his  Csesar  as  a  feuiUeion,  and  George  Sand  the  Story  of  her 
Life.  It  was  around  such  a  nucleus  that  the  Girardius  gathered 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  Paris  into  their  h6tel  in  the  Champa 
Elys^." 

M.  Figuier  continued  writing  popular  scientific  books  after  he 
bc^n  journalism.  The  familiar  Annie  Scieniijiqiie,  which  he 
conducted  till  the  end  of  his  life,  was  Ms  first  venture.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Pictures  of  Nature,  the  first  of  which,  The  World 
before  the  Deluge,  has  been  alluded  to.  This  series  incuded  nine 
volumes,  reviewing  the  meteorology,  physics,  mechanics,  and 
chemistry  of  the  globe. 

One  day  when  we  were  talking  about  the  books  he  said :  "I 
had  an  ambitious  idea  in  beginning  that  series.  I  wanted  to 
chaee  lying  out  of  the  schoola." 

"Lying?" 

"  Tes,  lying.    What  are  mythology  and  fables  but  lying  7  " 

«  But " 

"  False,  all  false." 
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M.  Fignier  never  allowed  me  to  oppose  him.  He  rose  and 
took  down  one  of  the  volumes,  opened  to  a  preface,  and  read  me 
Trith  many  a  gesture  and  with  increasing  warmth  of  tone  the  fol- 
lowing obKBervatioQB : 

.  "  The  first  book  to  pat  into  the  hands  of  a  child  should  treat 
of  natural  history.  Instead  of  calling  the  attention  of  young 
minds  to  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  the  adventures  of  Puss  in 
Boots,  or  the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules,  they  should  be  directed 
to  the  simple  and  n^ve  pictures  of  Nature — the  structure  of  a 
tree,  the  composition  of  a  flower,  the  organs  of  animals,  the  per- 
fection of  crystalline  forms.  It  is  because  the  nourishment  of  the 
young  has  been  falsehood  that  the  present  generation  includes  so 
many  false,  feeble,  and  irresolute  minds, 

"  If  I  lire  a  hundred  years  I  shall  never  forget  the  frightful 
confusion  into  which  the  reading  of  my  first  book  threw  my 
yonng  head.  It  was  an  abridgment  of  mythology;  and  you 
know  what  one  finds  there :  Deucalion,  who  creates  the  human 
race  by  throwing  stones  over  his  shoulders ;  Jupiter,  who  cracks 
his  aknll  and  lets  out  Minerva  and  all  her  accessories;  Venus, 
who  one  fine  morning  is  bom  from  the  sea  foam ;  old  Saturn,  with 
his  vicious  habit  of  eating  his  children ;  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
Olympus  where  the  gods  and  goddesses  commit  so  many  bad 
actions.  How  can  the  head  of  a  four- year-old  resist  such  an  np- 
Betting  of  common  sense  ?  " 

And  so  M.  Figuier  wrote  his  nine  big  volumes.  Unquestion- 
ably they  have  contributed  to  interesting  the  young,  not  alone  of 
France  but  of  a  large  part  of  the  world,  in  the  phenomena  of 
Nature ;  and  if  they  have  not  yet  driven  out  La  Fontaine,  Per- 
rault.  Mother  Qoose,  and  the  fascinating  inhabitants  of  Olympus, 
they  have  at  least  entered  into  healthy  competition  with  them. 

His  great  hobby  as  a  literary  worker  was  system.  "  System, 
classification,"  he  would  repeat, "  it  is  through  them  I  have  done 
my  great  work.  Every  note  I  take  goes  into  its  proper  place.  80 
-with  everything  I  own.  You  hare  asked  for  data  of  my  life.  I 
can  give  them  to  you  without  looking  I  See  here ! "  He  opened  a 
drawer  in  a  cabinet  in  the  room,  and  oat  came  a  great  bundle 
of  clippings— press  notices  on  his  work,  reviews  of  his  books, 
sketches  of  his  life.    A  goodly  number  of  them  were  American. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  regarding  them  with  a  frown,  "  I  get  press 
notices  from  America  by  paying  an  agency,  but  that  is  all.  My 
books  have  been  steadily  reproduced  there  for  thirty  years.  See 
liere,  notice  after  notice  of  my  last  book,  Happiness  beyond  the 
Tomb,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  get  even  a  copy  of  the  trans- 
lation." 

It  was  while  pursuing  his  favorite  subject  of  "  system  "  that 
M.  Figuier  revealed  to  me  the  great  passion  of  his  life. 
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One  day  he  had  led  me  into  the  Teetibnle  where  there  were 
two  large  cases  running  to  the  ceiling.  They  contained  numher- 
less  boxes  of  notes,  all  labeled.  Here  were  all  the  subjects  M. 
Figaier  treated.  At  a  moment's  notice  he  conld  have  under  his 
eye  all  that  he  had  accnmnlated  on  any  subject  which  interested 
him.  While  listening  to  hiB  enthusiastic  explanations  I  noticed 
on  one  shelf  a  number  of  neat  manuscripts. 

"  What  are  these  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  My  theater,"  he  said,  with/  a  tender  regard.  "  There  are  the 
plays,  mademoiselle,  which  are  going  to  teach  the  world  science 
as  it  was  never  taught  before.  There,"  he  continued,  warming, 
"  is  the  greatest  of  all  methods  of  scientific  popularization.  No- 
body understands  it;  nobody  supports  it.  The  press  will  not 
recognize  it  New  ideas  are  choked  to  death  iu  Paris  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  journalists.  These  plays  have  been  represented  before 
andiences  which  were  wild  with  delight.  Ahl  but  they  are  beau- 
tiful I    But  jealousy  keeps  them  back." 

"There  is  one  on  your  countryman  Franklin  and  electricity; 
here  is  another  on  how  Morse  got  his  appropriation  bill  through; 
here  is  one  Bernhardt  has  read  and  promised  me  to  play.  She 
says  it  is  superb,  superb.    It  is  on  Catharine  of  Bnssia." 

"  And  some  of  them  have  been  given  F  " 

"  Nearly  all,  at  my  expense,  understand.  I  believe  it  is  one 
way  to  teach  science  to  the  people,  and  I  mean  to  do  all  I  cem  to 
push  it.  Here  are  two  volumes  of  plays  which  I  have  put  on  at 
much  cost.  One  season  I  hired  a  theater  for  a  series  of  scientific 
matinees.  Again  I  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces  with  a  troupe.  I 
have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  and  spent  my  fortune  for  this 
idea.  Once  I  lived  in  a  hdtd  iu  the  Champs  Elys^,  now  I  am 
here."  And  he  looked  scornfully  around  the  modest  room  with 
its  faded  air.    "  I  have  given  it  all  for  my  theater." 

The  pain  of  the  man  was  too  intense,  bis  earnestness  too  pro- 
found, for  me  to  probe  deeper  into  this  defeated  passion  of  his  old 
age,  and  I  waited  until  a  free  hour  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Natiouale 
gave  me  leisure  to  discover  just  what  M.  Figuier's  theater  was. 
I  found  it  was  just  what  he  said — an  attempt  to  teach  science  by 
means  of  the  drama.    He  argued  in  this  way : 

"  Works  of  popular  science  contribute  to  dissipating  the  popu- 
lar superstitions,  concerning  thunder,  for  example ;  but  the  book 
ia  silent  and  cold.  A  theatrical  representation  which  shows  the 
spectator  the  physical  phenomena  connected  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  under  a  striking  and  material  form,  will  impress  much 
more  deeply, 

"  Besides  teaching  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  natural  sci- 
ences,  scenes  from  the  lives  of  celebrated  savants  should  be  repre- 
sented.   Instead  of  taking,  for  the  hero  of  a  play,  Cromwell,  Riche- 
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lien,  Lonis  XIY,  Mazarin,  take  Denis  Papin,  Qnteaberg,  Kepler, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Fulton.  Before  my  time  no  one  of 
these  persona  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  play,  simply  because 
dramatic  authors  are  unfamiliar  with  the  events  in  the  lives  of 
naturalists  and  physicists.  Nevertheless,  illustrious  savants  are 
just  as  good  as  political  or  military  personagea  for  dramas  or 
comedies.  A  aavami  is  a  man.  Like  every  man,  he  has  had  his 
hour  of  youth  and  of  love,  his  moments  of  sorrow  and  of  bitter- 
ness. Because  he  has  enriched  his  age  and  conntry  by  an  immor- 
tal work  is  he  less  interesting  than  an  imaginary  personage  F 
There  are  in  the  different  periods  of  the  lives  of  all  savants  sub- 
jects for  dramas  or  comedies,  situations  capable  of  moving,  of 
exciting  to  laughter  or  to  tears." 

A  word  on  a  few  of  the  plays  of  M.  Figuier  will  show  how  he 
carried  out  this  theory.  Take  the  "  Marriage  of  Franklin,"  which 
turns  around  the  difficulties  which  Franklin  had  to  surmount  to 
secure  Miss  Deborah  Bead.  The  tricks  which  electricity  plays  at 
the  last  moment  untie  the  complications.  A  complete  series  of 
the  physical,  mechanical,  and  physiological  effects  of  thunder  and 
lightning  are  worked  into  the  play. 

"Miss  Telegraph"  portrays  the  situation  of  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  appropriating  money  for  car- 
rying  on  his  experiments  on  the  electric  telegraph,  and  describes 
the  means  by  which  Miss  Ellsworth  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill 
through  at  the  last  moment. 

"  The  Blood  of  the  Turk  "  is  a  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  situation,  showing 
what  may  result  from  the  infusion  of  foreign  blood  into  the  veins 
of  an  old  man.  The  hero  has  been  treated  with  the  blood  of  a  Turk, 
and  finds  himself  iu  the  extraordinary  situation  of  being  half  the 
time  a  passionate,  quarrelsome,  amorous  Oriental,  the  other  half  a 
weak  old  man  without  the  courage  to  fight  the  duels  the  Turk  has 
provoked,  the  appetite  to  eat  the  meals  the  Turk  has  ordered,  the 
gayety  to  do  the  love-making  for  which  the  Turk  has  contracted. 

The  "  Six  Parts  of  the  World,"  in  the  style  of  Jules  Verne, 
characterizes  the  five  continents  of  the  globe  and  discovers  a 
sixth.  Dumont  d'Urville  is  the  hero,  and  his  expeditions  to  the 
south  pole  form  the  plot  of  the  play.  Lessons  on  navigation  and 
discoveries,  on  desert  fevers  and  phosphorescent  beetles,  on  the 
customs  of  Madagascar  and  Australian  progress,  on  American 
business  methods  and  the  character  of  the  lands  at  the  south  pole, 
are  all  included  iu  five  acta 

One  day,  some  time  after  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Fi- 
guier's  theater,  I  asked  him  if  he  believed  his  idea  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  future. 

"  I  expect  to  carry  it  out  myself,"  he  said  sturdily. 

"  Yourself  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
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"Oh,  not  here,  not  here,"  he  said  qaickly.  "  Beyond  the  tomb. 
I  may  fail  here,  bat  I  shall  take  it  up  again  when  I  am  dead.  I 
am  persnaded  that  it  will  be  easy  to  carry  oat  there  this  idea 
which  has  occupied  me  so  seriously  here.  Do  yon  suppose  we  an 
going  to  be  idle  there  ?  Not  at  all.  We  are  going  to  do  what 
we  loved  to  do  here,  and  do  it  perfectly,  as  we  have  loDged  and 
dreamed  to  do  il" 

"  Do  yon  really  believe  that  ?  " 

"Believe  it  P  Of  coarse  I  believe  it  I  Does  one  put  into  a  book 
what  he  doee  not  believe  7  I  have  pat  all  tliat  into  Lea  Bonheun 
d'OtUre-Tombe.  Does  a  man  at  my  age  talk  of  what  he  dora  not 
believe  F    At  seventy-five  one  tells  the  truth. 

"  Why  should  I  not  believe  it  ?  Nature  indicates  a  futureiife 
by  all  her  transformations,  common  sense  preaches  it,  common 
justice  demands  it,  and  if  we  live  again  we  shall  work.  Do  yoa 
suppose  the  good  Ood  is  going  to  leave  us  with  our  aspirations 
unsatisfied  ?  No.  Victor  Hugo  is  writing  better  romances  than 
he  ever  wrote  here,  and  De  Musset  better  poetry."  Then,  glanc- 
ing at  the  water  colors  on  the  walls,  "  My  wife  is  going  on  with 
her  pictures,  and  there  I  shall  succeed  with  my  theater.  Why," 
he  cried,  with  a  passionate  conviction  which  was  almost  awe- 
inspiring,  "  that  belief  is  the  consolation  of  my  life! " 

He  based  his  theories  of  the  future  life  on  no  religion.  It 
is  modem  philosophy  based  on  science  and  reason,  which  in  his 
judgment  promises  a  future  life.*  Bat  this  promise  is  only  to  the 
upright,  who  in  this  world  practice  righteousness  and  cultivate 
their  minds.  They  after  death  take  on  the  attributes  of  saperior 
beings — that  is,  become  what  M.  Figaier  calls  "  itTea  aurhumaitis," 
br,  in  ecclesiastical  parlance,  angels. 

On  escaping  from  the  body  the  new  being  becomes  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  interplanetary  spaces.  Here  all  his  faculties  are  quick- 
ened to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  clear 
to  him,  social  problems  are  solved,  all  those  whom  he  has  loved 
on  earth  and  who  have  died  join  him.  The  natural  gifte  which 
he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  cultivate  on  earth  have  full  play 
there.  Unfinished  work  is  completed.  He  is  in  relation  wiUi  the 
great  and  wise  of  all  the  ages.  If  he  continues  in  this  new  sphere 
to  do  good  and  to  cultivate  his  intellect — that  is,  if  he  works  to 
raise  his  sou)  to  perfection — he  will  be  advanced  to  a  sai>erior 
realm  of  the  sky,  where  the  beings  are  of  a  still  higher  iutelleo- 
toal  capacity  and  possess  more  numerous  faculties. 

As  he  loses  more  and  more  of  the  material  element,  be  ascends 
higher  in  the  scale  of  the  elect.  After  passing  two  series  of  these 
celestial  progressions  and  promotions,  of  which  it  is  impoesihle  to 
know  either  the  number  or  the  length,  the  soul  arrives  at  a  state 
of  pure  essence,  and  penetrates  into  the  center  of  our  solar  Sfa- 
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tern,  the  sun,  whose  inhabitants,  possessing  immortality,  form  a 
part  of  the  diviae  goTernment  ruling  over  this  portion  of  the 
astronomical  system. 

To  merit  such  uuperior  happiness  man  mast  apply  himself 
during  his  life  on  earth  to  perfecting  himself,  to  purifying  his 
soul,  loving  his  neighbor,  spreading  happiness  about  him,  tncreas- 
iog  his  knowledge.  He  who,  on  the  contrary,  perseveres  in  in- 
justice and  ignorance  will  be  cond©mr»d  to  recommence  his 
earthly  career,  and  that  again' and  again  until  he  is  fit  to  leave 
this  globe. 

One  attractive  feature  of  M.  Figaier's  interplanetary  heaven 
which  he  develops  in  hia  book  is  the  novel  means  of  travel  he 
imagines  to  exist  there.  "  Since  science,"  he  writes, "  excases  itself 
from  explaining  the  nature  of  the  comets  and  the  rdle  they  play 
in  the  universe,  it  is  permitted  to  the  imagination  to  say  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

**  Is  it  forbidden  to  believe  that  certain  comets,  notably  thos^ 
that  return  into  our  solar  system,  are  agglomerations  of  super- 
human beings  which  have  jaet  finished  a  voyage  in  the  profonnd 
depths  of  the  sky  and  end  their  trip  by  returning  into  the  sun  ? 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  these  comets  are  pleasure  trains 
made  up  of  the  inhabitants  of  ethereal  spaces." 

In  the  last  conversation  I  ever  had  with  him  I  asked  him,  just 
as  I  was  about  to  say  good- by,  "  M.  Figuier,  do  you  really  believe 
in  your  comets  made  up  of  souls  ?" 

Hie  stern  face  lighted  up.  "  Ah,  my  excursion  trains  1  Who 
knows  ?  who  knows  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  travel  in  one, .  But  that, 
you  know,  is  imagination." 

And  when  we  rose  to  leave  the  aaion,  and  I  stopped  to  regard 
for  the  last  time  the  gay  wreaths  and  bouquets  on  the  walls,  he 
added  with  a  nod  of  complete  conviction, "  But  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure — there  I  shall  succeed  with  my  scienti&c  theater." 


M.  Yallot's  observatory,  on  the  Kocher  dea  Boesea,  Mont  Blano,  about 
foarteen  thouBand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  has  developed  into  a 
really  comfortable  abode  of  eight  rooms,  furnished  with  adequate  means  of 
keeping  out  the  cold  and  the  anow  and  with  conveniences  for  houselceeping. 
The  walk  and  windows  and  outer  door  are  double.  The  house  has  a  kitchen 
and  shop  near  the  entrance;  a  room  for  guides,  with  five  beds;  a  provision 
room;  a  director's  room,  with  two  beds;  a  reifistering  room  ;  a  photograph 
and  spectroscope  room;  a  guest  chamber,  with  three  beds;  and  a  physical 
laboratory.  A  peculiarity  of  the  kitchen  utensils  is  the  construction  of  the 
kettles  to  compensate  for  the  lowered  boiling  point  of  the  mountain  height. 
The  observatory,  instituted  in  1690,  was  at  first  devoted  to  meteorology ; 
but  since  the  new  observatory  was  erected  on  the  summit,  mora  attention 
bas  been  given  in  it  to  terrestrial  physics. 
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THE  American  Association  for  the 
Adranoenient  of  Bcienoe  had  a 
ver;  pleasant  meeting  at  Detroit 
Socially  it  was  all  that  eould  be  de- 
nred,  and  vas  perhaps  in  this  re- 
spect among  the  beet  in  the  history 
of  the  body.  The  people  of  Detroit, 
who  call  their  town  "  the  ConTen- 
tion  City,"  and  are  proud  of  the 
hospitality  they  show  to  the  assem- 
blies that  visit  them,  strove  to  out- 
^o  themselves  in  entertaining  their 
guests,  and,  what  with  the  lunches 
they  served  and  the  receptions  and 
excursions  they  gave,  made  the  oc- 
casion a  brilliant  one.  The  high- 
school  building,  in  which  the  asso- 
ciation met,  was  one  of  the  best  it 
has  occupied,  for  it  amply  accom- 
modat«d  all  the  meetings  and  fur- 
nished room  for  doing  all  the  work 
under  one  roof. 

The  association  suffered  from  the 
absence  of  its  designated  preddeot. 
Prof.  Wolcott  Oibbs,  who  was  kept 
at  home  by  illness.  His  presence 
would  have  lent  it  much  dignity, 
and  would  have  recalled  its  older 
and  best  days.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Vice-President  McOee,  who  dis- 
charged the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative duties  of  the  ofBce  satisfao- 
torily.  A  happy  feature  in  the 
opening  meeting  was  the  felicitous 
address  of  General  Palmer,  who.  al- 
though not  a  man  of  science,  evi- 
dently appreciated  its  value,  and 
knew  well  how  to  Gt  his  remarks  to 
the  occasion.  The  memorial  address 
on  Prof.  Cope,  by  Prof.  Theodore 
Gill,  was  perhaps  the  feature  of  the 
whole  meeting  which  most  deserves 
notice  and  will  be  remembered  long- 
est.   The  president's  address  and  the 


addresses  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sec- 
tions were  well-wrought-ont  pree- 
entations  of  their  several  subjects, 
creditable  to  the  speakers  and  to  the 
associatioD.  Of  the  papera,  the  ma- 
jority appear  to  have  been  technical. 
Of  the  others,  some  were  very  good, 
and  some,  we  are  oonstraineil  to  say, 
should  have  no  place  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  body  as  the  association 
ought  to  be. 

The  attendance  was  not  la^:e ;  the 
whole  number  of  rq(ist«red  membera 
being  only  two  hundred  and  ninefy- 
one. 

An  important  new  step  was  taken 
in  making  the  nomination  of  officers 
by  the  council  and  its  nominating 
committee  valid  without  further  pro- 
ceedings. Heretofore  the  nomina- 
tions have  been  subject  to  approval 
by  the  association.  The  joint  meet- 
ings of  affiliated  societies  with  sec- 
tions of  the  association,  of  which 
there  were  several,  were  a  feature 
to  be  commended. 

The  meeting  made  more  promi- 
nent the  fact  which  has  been  evident 
for  many  years,  that  our  strongest 
and  most  experienced  men  of  science 
are  losing  their  interest  in  the  asso- 
ciation. They  seem  to  have  all  the 
field  for  work  and  distinction  they 
want  iu  their  own  separate  oigani- 
tation,  which  does  not  reach  the 
people  at  all ;  while  this  field,  in 
which  they  oould  gain  quite  as 
much  repute,  add  fully  as  much  to 
knowledge,  and  contribute  vastiy 
more  to  its  diffusion,  they  neglect. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  nobler  or 
more  desirable  way  in  which  the  stu- 
dent of  Nature  can  contribute  to  the 
instruction  and  elevation  of  his  fel- 
low-men than  by  giving  his  support 
to  this  body  which  courts  the  sym- 
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pfttby  of  the  people,  and  by  going 
from  place  to  place  seeks  to  instruct 
them  in  their  yery  homes  in  the 
highest  achievements  of  research. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  more  effective 
way  of  promoting  the  advancement 
of  science  than  by  these  meetings, 
now  here  and  now  there,  through 
which  the  beauties  of  knowledge  are 
disclosed  to  the  public,  and  the  thirst 
for  its  acquisition  and  extension  is 
aroufied  in  whole  communities  at  a 
time.  The  greatest  scientific  lights 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many love  to  do  this.  Thus,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Aesociation 
just  held  at  Toronto,  we  have  seen 
such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin  and  Lord 
Lister,  Sir  John  Evans,  and  a  dozen 
others  of  almost  corresponding 
prominence,  present,  as  interested 
and  taking  as  active  a  part  as  if 
they  were  younger  men  still  hav- 
ing their  spurs  to  win.  Other  men, 
Iq  their  respective  days  of  equal 
Btanding  in  science  with  thrae, 
whose  books  are  standard  authorities 
wherever  the  Eoglish  language  is 
spoken,  have  habitually  attended  the 
previoua  meetings  of  this  body  be- 
cause their  heart  is  in  the  work  of 
making  the  whole  world  sharers  in 
the  benefit  of  what  they  have  been 
able  to  discover.  We  cao  not  but 
think  that  the  eminent  students  of 
America  who  fail  to  do  likewise  are 
committing  a  great  mistake. 


The  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  has  now, 
for  the  second  time,  held  an  an- 
nual meeting  on  this  continent.  In 
the  year  1884  it  met  at  Montreal; 
this  year  it  met  at  Toronto.  The 
Hontreal  meeting  was  not.  on  the 
whole,  considered  a  very  successful 
or  in  any  way  notable  one ;  but  this 
year  conditions  and  circumatancee 
seem  to  have  proved  more  favorable. 


and  we  believe  the  Toronto  meeting 
will  be  remembered  with  much  sat- 
isfaction by  all  who  took  part  in  it. 
Toronto,  as  a  city,  i&  well  adapted 
for  convention  purposes,  and  the 
noble  grounds  and  buildings  of  To- 
ronto University  formed  a  most  ad- 
mirable and  charming  focus  for  tbe 
work  of  a  learned  assembly.  The 
visitors  were  favored  also  with  tbe 
very  finest  weather  which  the  cli- 
mate of  this  continent  is  capable  of 
producing;  and  that  helped  not  a 
little  to  put  every  one  in  good  spirits 
and  give  animation  to  tbe  proceed- 
ings. Qreat  names  were  not  want- 
ing amid  the  throng.  The  retiring 
president,  Ijord  Lister,  whose  name 
all  the  world  honors,  was  there  to 
hand  over  his  office  to  the  distin- 
guished archteologist  Sir  John 
Evans.  To  see  Ijord  Lister  and  hear 
the  tones  of  hb  voice  is  to  recognize 
in  him  the  friend  of  human  kind — 
a  noble  example  at  once  of  scientific 
eminence  and  moral  greatness.  Lord 
Kelvin,  too,  was  there  with  his  ear- 
nest, kindly,  unassuming  manner 
and  wonderfully  penetrating  intel- 
ligence—a man  who  bears  his  great 
honors  meekly,  as  becomes  one 
whose  fame  rests  upon  a  sure  foun- 
dation. Michael  Foster  was  also 
present,  a  man  who  has  trained  and 
inspired  with  something  of  his  own 
zeal  a  whole  generation  of  physiolo- 
gists at  tbe  University  of  Cambridge. 
Biology  was  further  represented  by 
such  men  as  Profs.  L  C.  Miall  and 
Lloyd  Morgan;  physics,  by  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Sylvanus  Thompson; 
chemistry,  by  Prof.  W.  Ramsay,  of 
ai^on  fame;  geography,  by  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Keltie;  political  science,  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  W.  Bryce,  author  of 
The  American  Commonwealth.  We 
name  but  a  few ;  there  were  men  of 
eminence  and  merit  on  every  hand. 
Associated  with  their  scientiHo 
brethren  from  England,  and  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
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of  the  BSBociation,  wotb  many  of  th« 
forenaoet  scientific  workers  in  tbis 
country.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Prof  a.  Horse,  Newcomb,  Bem- 
Bon,  Hadley,  Putnam,  aad  Chamber- 
liu.  A  few  associate  members  came 
from  foreign  countries.  The  Cana- 
dians contributed  their  quota  of  men 
of  distinction,  and  altogether  the 
gathering  partook  to  a  pleasing  ex* 
tent  of  an  international  character. 

As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  lib- 
eral provisiou  of  time  was  made  for 
social  hospitalities  and  semiscientiflc 
excursionB;  but  the  serious  business 
of  the  association  was  well  kept  in 
view.  The  inaugural  address  of  the 
incoming  president,  Sir  John  Evans, 
consisted  of  a  plea  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  archaeology  as  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  sciences.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing  tbe  aid 
which  the  archaeologist  is  able  at 
times  to  render  to  the  geologist,  and 
also  the  assistance  it  affords  toward 
a  scientific  treatment  of  history.  His 
account  of  tbe  evidence  accumulated 
witbin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
as  to  tbe  antiquity  of  the  human  race 
was  clear  and  succinct.  He  did  not 
consider  tbe  existence  of  man  in  Mio- 
cene times  proved,  but  be  spoke  of 
the  "  almost  incredible  length  of 
lime"  o(!cupied  by  the  Palseolithic 
period.  "We  may  not  know,"'  he 
said,  "the  exact  geological  period 
when  palseolithic  man  first  settled 
in  Britain;  but  we  have  good  evi- 
dence that  he  occupied  it  at  a  time 
when  tbe  codBguration  of  the  sur- 
face was  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present;  when  the  river  val- 
leys bad  not  been  cut  down  to  any- 
thing like  their  existing  depth;  and 
when  the  fauna  of  tbe  country  waa 
of  a  totally  diS'erent  character  from 
that  of  the  present  day."  The  time 
covered  by  that  period  was  sufficient, 
he  slated,  to  permit  of  "  tbe  erosion 
of  valleys,  miles  in  width,  to  a  depth 
of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 


and  fifty  feet  .  .  .  When  we  take 
into  connderatjon,"  he  added,  "tbe 
almost  inconceivable  ages  that,  evoi 
under  the  most  favorable  conditioQ^ 
tbe  excavation  of  wide  and  deep  val- 
leys by  river  action  implies,  the  re- 
moteness of  the  date  at  which  t1i« 
Palaeolithic  period  had  its  beginning 
almost  transcends  our  powers  of  im- 
agination." Sir  John  Evans  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  geology  as  well  as  in  arclue- 
ology,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  speaks  within  bounds. 

Among  the  Presidential  Addreses 
totheSeclions  were  several  thai  were 
weighty  and  valuable.  Pro£  Mi- 
chael Foster  reviewed  most  instruct- 
ively the  pH^ress  of  physiol<^icaI 
science  in  the  dozen  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  association  had  last 
met  in  Canada.  .  He  sounded  a  not 
unneeded  note  of  warning  against 
allowing  commercial  considerations 
to  predominate  in  questions  of  re- 
search. "There  is  an  increadng 
risk,"  he  declared,  "of  men  nnder- 
taking  a  research  no(  because  a  ques- 
tion is  crying  out  to  them  to  be  an- 
swered, but  in  the  hope  that  the 
publication  of  their  results  may  win 
for  them  a  lucrative  post."  A  great- 
er evil  still,  he  considered,  was  tbe 
locking  up  of  scientific  discoveries 
for  the  private  enrichment  of  tbe 
men  who  had  made  them.  Another 
observation  of  general  value  was  to 
the  effect  that  scientific  controversy 
is  never  wholly  valueless,  since  "  tbe 
tribunal  to  which  the  combatants  of 
both  sides  appeal  is  sure  to  give  a 
true  judgment  in  the  end."  The 
great  progress,  he  stated,  that  had 
been  made  in  the  study  of  the  condi- 
tions and  aspects  of  life  in  the  higher 
animal  forms  bad  rendered  much 
more  hopeful  the  study  of  life  in  its 
lowest  and  most  generalized  forms; 
so  that  there  is  good  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  "  in  the  immediately  near 
futiure   a   notable  advance  will  be 
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toade  in  our  grasp  of  tbe  nature  of 
that  varyiDg  collection  of  molecular 
conditions,  potencies,  and  changes, 
slimy  hitherto  to  the  intellectual  no 
less  than  to  the  physical  touch,  which 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  denoting  by 
the  word  protoplasm."  Here  "the 
animal  pbysiologiat  touches  bands 
with  the  botanist,  and  both  find  that 
under  different  names  they  are  striv- 
ing toward  the  same  end."  The 
learned  professor  recognized  that  it 
wouldbe  inopportune  "to  plunge  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  relation  which 
the  body  bears  to  the  mind,"  but  this, 
he  declared,  we  know,  "  that  changes 
in  what  we  call  the  body  bring 
about  changes  in  what  we  call  the 
mind."  If,  therefore,  in  the  coming 
years  a  clearer  knowledge  shall  be 
gained  of  "  the  nature  and  conditions 
of  that  molecular  dance  which  is  to 
us  the  token  of  uer<rous  action,"  and 
if  "  a  fuller,  exacter  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  sweep  of  nerv- 
ous impulsesalong  fiber  and  cell  give 
us  wider  and  directer  command  over 
the  molding  of  the  growing  nerrous 
mechanism  and  the  maintenance  and 
regulation  of  the  grown  one,  then  as- 
suredly physiology  will  take  its  place 
as  a  judge  of  appeal  in  questions  not 
only  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind ;  it 
will  raise  its  voice  not  in  the  hospital 
and  consulting  room  only,  but  also 
inthesenateand  theschool."  These 
are  eloquent  words,  but  their  elo- 
quence is  the  least  part  of  their  mer- 
it; the  preponderant  part  lies  in  the 
truth  they  oontain— a  truth  which  at 
this  very  moment  it  has  become  ue- 
gently  necessary  to  proclaim  in  face 
of  the  fanatical  doctrines  of  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  mind  or  spirit 
which  are  running  like  wildfire 
through  certain  sections  of  supposed- 
ly educated  communities. 

Wherever  scientific  men  congre- 
gate there  the  name  of  Darwin  b 
sure  to  be  mentioned  with  honor. 
Prof.    Foster,    in    the   address    to 


which  we  have  just  referred,  spoke 
of  his  "pregnant  ideas"  as  having 
swayed  physiology  in  the  limited 
sense  of  that  word  as  well  as  that 
broader  study  of  living  beings  which 
we  sometimes  call  biology,  as  indeed 
they  have  every  branch  of  natural 
knowledge."  The  President  of  the 
Anthropological  Section,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Turner,  spoke  of  the  "  enor- 
mous impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  man  in  comparison 
with  the  lower  animals  by  Charles 
Darwin's  ever- memorable  treatise  on 
the  Origin  of  Species."  According 
to  the  President  of  the  Botanical 
Section,  Prof.  Marshall  Ward,  whose 
address  yielded  to  none  in  the  wealth 
of  interesting  facts  and  principles 
it  unfolded,  recent  comparative  stud- 
ies, both  of  existing  and  of  fossil 
plants,  "are  yielding  at  every  turn 
new  building  stones  and  explanatory 
charts  of  the  edifice  of  evolution  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Darwin." 
Not  less  ample  were  the  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  value  of  Darwin's 
work  made  by  Prof.  Miall,  President 
of  the  Zoological  Section.  "I  do 
not,"  he  said,  "lay  it  down  as  an 
article  of  the  scientific  faith  that 
Darwin's  theories  are  to  be  taken  as 
true;  we  shall  refute  any  or  all  of 
them  as  soon  as  we  know  how;  but 
it  is  a  great  thing  that  he  raised  so 
many  questions  that  were  welt  worth 
raising.  He  set  all  scientific  minds 
fermenting,  and  not  only  zoology 
and  botany,  but  paleontology,  his- 
tory, and  even  philology  bear  some 
mark  of  his  activity.  We  owe  as 
many  discoveries  to  his  sympathy 
with  living  Nature  as  to  bis  exactness 
or  his  candor,  though  these  two  were 
iUuBtriouB.  A  young  student  anxious 
to  be  iiseful  may  feel  sure  that  he  is 
not  wasting  his  time  if  he  is  collect- 
ing or  verifying  facta  which  would 
have  helped  Darwin." 

Apart  from  his  reference  to  Dar 
I  win,  there  were   many  interesting 
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and  valuable  obeervations  in  Prof. 
Miall's  address.  He  dwelt  with 
proper  force  on  the  impoaBibility  of 
obtaining  a  living  insight  into  bio- 
logical problems  or  even  a  living 
acquaiDtance  with  biological  facta  b; 
nieaDS  of  text-books  and  lectures 
alone.  He  indicated  the  necessity  of 
extreme  care  in  talking  of  the  "  laws 
of  Nature,"  lest  some  false  idea  of  a 
positive  mandate  should  creep  into 
the  mind.  He  expressed  himself  as 
accepting  in  great  measure,  but  still 
in  part  only,  the  "  recapitulationist" 
theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  em- 
bryonic development  He  believes 
that  the  mammalia  certainly  had  a 
piscine  origin  in  remote  ages,  but 
professed  himself  unable  to  trace 
their  family  record  any  further  heck. 
He  does  not  like  the  word  must  in 
themouth  of  a  biologist  ''Whenever 


any  biologist  brings  the  word  viust 
into  his  statement  of  the  operations 
of  living  Nature,  I  look  out  to  see 
whether  he  will  not  shortly  fall  into 
trouble." 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  much 
useful  work  accomplished  at  the  To- 
ronto meeting.  One  could  not  at- 
tend the  different  sections  withoat 
feeling  that  the  work  of  science  in 
its  difierent  branches  is  a  great  and 
mighty  and  l>ene&cent  work,  and  on« 
which  elevates  and  liberalizes  the 
minds  that  give  themselves  to  it  with 
devotion.  However  lightly  these 
annual  gatherings  may  sometimes  be 
spoken  of  as  being  mainly  occasions 
for  holiday-making,  we  believe  that 
they  are  the  means  of  communicat- 
ing many  useful  intellectual  im- 
pulses both  to  the  working  n>einbeis 
themselves  and  to  the  genertU  publicL 
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SPECIAL  BOOKS. 
In  this  fifth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Folklore  SociMj 
are  given  what  might  be  called  the  book  of  Q«nesis  of  the  Navaho  Indians 
and  the  shorter  legends  of  Natinesthani  and  The  Great  Shell  of  Eintyel.* 
The  origin  legend  starts  with  twelve  insect  peoples  and  tells  how  First 
Man  and  First  Woman  were  produced  by  the  gods  and  cared  for  by  the  in- 
sect peoples  as  the  gods  directed.  The  history  of  this  pair  and  of  their 
descendants  follows  and  is  filled  with  incidents  designed  to  explain  present 
customs  of  the  Navahoee  and  various  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  last 
chapter  of  the  legend,  dealing  with  the  growth  of  the  Navaho  nation,  is  in 
part  traditional  or  historical,  and  many  of  its  dates  are  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  introduction  of  sixty  pages  which  Dr.  Matthews  has  prefixed  to 
the  legends,  and  his  sixty-five  pages  of  notes,  contain  much  material  of 
value  to  the  anthropologist  The  Navaho  reservation  lies  in  the  northern 
partfi  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  although  arid  is  not  a  desert  Dr. 
Matthews  tells  us  how  the  Indians  manage  to  raise  meager  crops  from  its 
soil,  and  how  they  care  for  their  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  personal  appearance  of  this  rather  iDtelligent  people  and  the 
structure  of  their  various  kinds  of  dwellings,  giving  portraits  of  several 
individuals  and  views  of  typical  houses.  Their  industries — wearing,  in 
which  they  excel,  basket  making,  pottery,  silverwork,  etc— are  described, 
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with  pictures  of  BpecimeoB  and  of  Indiana  at  work.  Dr.  Uattbews  gires 
us  also  some  description  of  the  Navaho  religion  and  its  ceremonies. 
The  religion  is  an  elaborate  pagan  cult,  and  as  the  tribe  inclines  to  be 
democratic  so  does  the  pantheon :  they  have  do  highest  chief,  so  they  have 
no  supreme  god.  There  are  also  evil  spirits  whom  men  dread.  Many  of 
the  ceremonies  are  of  nine  days'  duration,  while  others  last  but  a  siugle  day 
or  a  few  hours.  {Elaborate  costumes  and  other  paraphernalia  are  employed 
in  them,  specimens  of  which  are  here  figured.  To  learn  one  of  the  great 
rites  BO  as  to  become  its  chanter,  or  priest,  is  tbe  work  of  many  years.  Dr. 
Matthews  has  a  good  word  for  the  medicine  men  that  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  among  this  people.  Among  the  notes  are  given  the  words  of  several 
songs  with  interlinear  translations,  and  the  music  of  eleven  melodies,  tbe 
latter  having  been  recorded  on  the  phonograph  by  Dr.  Matthews  and  noted 
from  the  cylinders  by  John  C.  Fillmore.  In  addition  to  its  forty-two  cuts 
in  the  text  the  volume  contains  four  plates,  of  which  two  are  colored. 

Ur.  Bellamy's  Equality  *  takes  up  the  story  and  the  discussion  of  social 
questions  from  where  Looking  Backward  ended,  and  continues  them.  It 
is  in  tbe  year  2000,  and  in  the  conversation  in  the  garden  where.  Looking 
Backward  left  the  pair,  Edith  asks  Julian  West  about  the  old  times  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  is  astonished  that  such  things  as  he  telb  of  could 
have  been.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  revolution  that  changed  conditions 
are  explained  to  him.  He  opens  his  account  in  the  National  Bank  and 
learns  about  the  new  financial  system,  in  which  private  estetes  are  extin- 
guished, tlie  nation  owns  all  the  property,  and  every  citizen  b  allowed  each 
year  an  equal  credit,  in  lieu  of  estate,  wages,  or  profit  Every  one  is  ex- 
pected to  choose  some  occupation  and  follow  it,  and  all  are  expected  to  do 
by  turns  their  shares  of  the  unpleasant  work  which  no  one  chooses.  A 
remedy  is  described  for  those  who  refuse  to  teke  their  privilege  or  burden. 
In  all  those  things,  and  in  dress,  women  are  as  men,  and  changes  of  fashion 
are  no  longer  known.  A  discnesiou  of  right  of  property  introduces  an  elu- 
cidation of  the  theory  of  tbe  social  fnnd  and  the  doctrine  that  private  capi- 
tal is  stolen  b«m  it,  and  tbe  astonishing  declaratiou  that  under  tbe  sys- 
tem prevailing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  one  monopolist  could  have 
acquired  title  deeds  to  all  of  the  earth,  be  might  have  ordered  the  human 
race  off  of  it  The  right  of  title  by  inheritance  is  attacked,  but  it  is  argued 
that  the  equalization  of  human  interests  achieved  does  not  destroy  the  right 
of  property.  It  is  simply  merged  in  the  title  of  tbe  stete.  And  it  is  held 
that  by  this  system  of  equalization  women  are  delivered  from  a  bondage 
incomparably  more  complete  and  abject  than  any  to  which  men  have  been 
subjected  by  their  fellow-men— the  bondage  of  personal  subjection  to  the 
hoaband,  and  to  the  tyranny  of  conventional  rules.  The  profit  system  is 
held  up  as  one  of  economic  suicide.  Strikers  of  tbe  nineteenth  century  are 
honored  in  statuary  as  tbe  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  capitalism  and  the 
pioneers  in  tbe  new  movement  Julian  finds  that  what  be  had  formerly 
thought  evil  has  become  good,  and  what  has  seemed  wisdom  has  become 
foolishness.  Tbe  iniquity  of  foreign  commerce  for  profit  and  the  hostility 
to  improvement  of  a  system  of  vested  interests  are  enlarged  upon. 
While  under  the  old  system  the  continued  acquisition  of  knowledge  after 
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leariDg  school  was  prevented  hy  the  burden  of  earn  th&t  fell  upon  the  man 
going  into  buainese  for  profit,  in  the  new  Bociety  the  state  assumes  that  bur- 
den, and  the  man  can  beep  on  learninf;:  all  the  time.  By  a  conEtant  and 
immediate  referendum  the  people  are  ahle  to  keep  their  legislatures  under 
direct  and  instant  control.  War  no  longer  exists.  The  new  patriotism  looks 
to  the  character  and  purity  of  the  {)eople.  Foreign  trade  is  diminished  and 
foreign  travel  for  knowledge  increased.  Hygienic  development  has  im- 
proved doctoraout  of  their  occupation.  Heat  is  no  longer  eaten.  PopulatioD 
is  distributed  out  of  the  citite  over  the  country.  The  forests  have  beeo 
restored.  Farming  is  done  by  machinery.  The  last  chapters  comprise  the 
history  of  the  supposed  revolution,  which  is  assumed  to  have  b^run  in  a' 
revolt  against  the  corruption  and  monopoliesof  the  nineteeath  century  and 
of  the  solution  of  the  problems  it  raised. 

We  wake  from  the  reading  of  the  book  to  find  that  we  are  still  in  Hie 
nineteenth  century,  suffering  from  all  its  faults. 

The  popular  idea  of  Russia  is  that  of  a  country  inhabited  by  two  classes: 
first,  the  military  and  civil  minions  of  the  Czar,  who  carry  out  the  op- 
pressive edicts  of  their  master  with  fierce  satisfaction;  and,  second,  the 
people,  who  submit  to  this  tyranny  in  constant  sullen  fear,  the  brightest 
among  them  being  generally  occupied  with  plots  of  assassination.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  ought  to  convince  any  intelligent  person  that  there  is 
another  side  to  the  shield,  but  everybody  does  not  stop  to  reflect  The  book 
before  us  shows  the  other  side.*  Mr.  Logan  had  a  good  time  in  Russia, 
and  be  saw  many  thousands  of  RusBiaus  having  a  good  time.  He  attended 
the  coronation  ceremonlbs  aa  one  of  the  diplomatic  party  from  the  United 
States,  and,  although  this  brought  him  in  contact  only  with  the  otBcial  and 
noble  class,  who  have  reason  to  be  contented,  one  could  not  go  about  as 
much  as  he  did  at  a  time  when  the  common  people  thronged  to  the  splen- 
did ceremonials  without  seeing  a  great  deal  that  throws  light  upon  the  real 
condition  of  "Ivan,"  the  peasant  Ur.  Logan  recounts  the  incidents  of 
travel,  and  describes  the  stores,  streets,  conveyances,  and  other  things  that 
one  sees  in  passing  with  a  humor  and  unconvenUonality  that  are  deli^t- 
ful.  He  has  grouped  many  of  his  observations  by  subjects.  Thus,  in  a 
chapter  on  The  Breaking  of  Russian  Bread,  he  describes  the  diet  and  the 
dishes  of  both  nobles  and  peasants,  withdigressionsonhunting  and  fishing. 
There  is  much  French  cookery  in  Russia,  and  there  aie  also  many  dts- 
tinctjvely  native  dishes,  some  of  which  Mr.  Ix^an  is  able  to  praise  en- 
thusiastically. Other  cluipters  describe  a  village  of  peasants,  Russian  horses, 
theRu3sianchurch,Slavicartandliterature,and  tell  "How  we  kept  house" 
and  "  How  we  washed  in  Russia."  The  baUi-tub  of  America  is  a  stranger 
to  Russian  domiciles,  but  there  are  public  establishments  where  the  real 
Russian  bath  is  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  In  every  village 
there  is  a  bath-house  in  which  the  peasants  steam  themselves  at  least  once 
a  week.  But  the  chief  subject  of  the  volume  is  the  coronation  ceremtnoies. 
Ur.  Logan  portrays  for  us  the  splendid  processions,  the  impressive  cere- 
monies, and  the  magnificent  banquets,  balls,  and  performances.     He  and 

his  friend  "G "  were  blest  with  a  courier  who  was  constantly  making 

mistakes  that  brought  them  into  better  positions  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
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In  this  way  they  saw  the  imperial  infant  and  passed  through  the  throne 
room,  where  the  crown  jewels  were  displayed,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
They  were  put  out  of  this  room  with  a  courtesy  that  they  found  everywhere 
unfailing'  among  RuBsian  officials — an  officer  chatted  with  them  a  few 
moments,  and  then  politely  offered  to  send  some  one  to  show  them  the 
way  to  the  diplomatic  tribune.  Ur.  Logon  tells  also  of  the  feast,  the 
juggling  shows,  and  other  things  suited  to  their  tastes  that  were  provided 
for  the  common  people.  He  finds  that  the  lower  classes  have  many  privi- 
leges and  a  great  deal  of  liberty,  and  that  they  have  as  intense  a  loyalty  as 
their  heavy  natures  are  capable  of.  The  occurrence  at  the  people's /Ste  on 
the  Kbodynekoe  Plain,  which  threw  the  only  cloud  over  the  joyonsness  of 
the  ooronatioD,  was  not  an  unmiied  evil,  for  it  gave  Nicholas  II  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  kindness  to  his  people  that  justified  them  in  calling  him 
"  the  Little  Father/  There  is  much  more  in  this  book  than  we  have  space 
to  enumerate.  The  illustrations  deserve  more  than  the  word  we  can  give 
ibero.  There  are  nearly  fifty  pictures  of  buildings,  interiors,  distinguished 
personages,  and  types  of  the  population,  besides  which  there  are  colored 
portnuts  of  the  emperor  and  empress  and  views  of  the  cathedrals  of  SL 
Basil  and  of  the  Assumption  in  Moscow. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


An  Ecperiment  1 
gesbTe  little  Tolome  setliog  forth,  In  tboat 
two  hnodred  and  fittj  p>gee,  the  experiment 
of  a  thoughtful  teacher  Id  iDtrododng  joung 
children  at  once  into  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge along  DOTCl  lines  of  instruction ;  and  it 
toacbea  fnrtfaenDore  on  the  priociples  nnde^ 
Ijing  the  experiment.  Readers  of  Appletons' 
Popular  Science  Uonthly  are  alread;  familiar 
with  the  mdn  ideas  of  the  book,  two  of  the 
chapleie  dealing  with  the  acMal  experiment 
ID  Boston  and  in  Bngtewood,  DI ,  having  ap- 
peared at  separate  papers  in  previous  issues 
of  the  magazine.  The  author,  after  teaching 
for  ten  years  in  high  and  normal  schools, 
fonnd  ttkat  from  "  one  half  to  one  ttiird  of 
the  time  allotted  to  a  Bobject  had  been  spent 
In  teaching  the  student  how  to  use  bis  mind, 
10  nae  books,  specimens,  etc — in  other 
words,  how  to  Btndj,  This  waste  was  ini- 
tatlng  and  pitiable  in  view  of  the  short  time 
allowed  to  atibjccta,  and  1  could  not  be  reoon- 
died  to  the  noJon  tliat  an  adult  mind  must 
■o  generali;  lack  power  to  work  economical- 
I7,  trnstwortbilf,  aud  discriminatingtj."  To 
orercome  this  deSdencj,  and  to  ingraia  into 
the  mind  of  the  child  from  the  vetj  start 


wfalch  Iniplred  It  and  wen  Inaplnd  b;  It.    Bj 
)|U7  &.  AUlng-Aber.     Hew  York:    Harper  A 
BioUwii,  UBT.    Pilce,  l\JI6. 
VOL.  U. — 63 


habits  of  accurate  obserTaU<Hi  and  inde- 
pendence of  Judgment,  became  the  object  of 
the  teacher ;  and  natural-sdence  studies,  as 
lending  themselves  most  readilj  to  object 
leesona,  where  the  child  oould  be  taught  to 
observe  facts  and  to  verif;  tds  eiperisDce, 
were  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  Bead- 
ing and  writing  were  taught  b;  means  of  the 
blackboard,  and  tlie  children  constructed  their 
own  primeis  and  oopj-books  out  of  the  male- 
rial  drawn  from  their  adence  lessons.  Thus, 
instead  of  wastfng  time  over  the  mere  tools 
of  learning  or  trite  facts  of  everyday  life,  they 
from  the  very  start  became  funiliar  with 
Ihe  etemenU  of  knowledge.  In  place  of 
text-books,  the  Soctatic  method  was  applied 
— drawing  out  of  the  children  by  skiUful 
questioning  the  facts  they  were  to  obserre. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  memory  with  useless 
lumber,  the  eye  was  trained  to  see  and  the 
mind  to  form  independent  judgments.  The 
experiment  in  Bostoo  was  made  with  the 
children  of  the  primary  department  in  a 
private  school,  and  was  highly  successful  as 
far  as  it  went.  That  the  prindplee  could  be 
equally  well  ^tplied  to  larger  olasses  was 
proved  In  some  of  the  public  schools  of  En- 
glewood,  m.,  where  they  found  enthusiastic 
adherents  in  many  of  the  teachers. 

The  Ideas  underiying  the  experiment  are 
explained  in  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
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uid  an  in  Bom  that "  chitdren  must  *t  once 
be  Introduced  to  n>l  knowledge,  be  glTen 
■ometbiDg  worth  tbdr  eflorb,  and  tnated  ma 
rational  hotnan  being*,  who  migbt  not,  ertti 
if  they  could,  be  made  to  greatlj  care  (or  (he 
■jmboli  and  shows  of  learning  in  the  ab- 
mmoe  of  the  real  aubetance,  nor  led  to  Ima- 
gine that  thej  were  bdng  mentallj  and  mor- 
ally Qouriahed — that  i«,  educated — wbea  fed 
on  chaff  mainlj."  Thia  part  deala  with  the 
Qoalitj  of  Stodiea,  tbe  Order  of  Studleo,  the 
Effects  of  Stodjei,  and  the  Enda  to  be  Mrred 
by  Stndiea— all  with  the  view  of  producing 
a  fullj  rounded,  keen-ejed,  alert,  and  telf- 
d^»endent  man  or  woman,  able  to  do  hia 
■bare  in  the  worid'B  work,  and  to  fill  Ida 
place  In  the  eodal  CNrder — In  abort,  to  attain 
to  bia  highMt  dereli^mait  while  fully 
ijmpathiiiog  with  tlie  endeaTora  of  hla 
fellows.  Tbe  doers  of  mankind  are  to  be 
dereloped ;  tbe  dreamers  Bnd  no  place  in  the 
antbor'a  scheme  of  education. 

Part  111  gives  some  detaHa  about  the 
teaching  of  special  sabiecta,  Including  Sci- 
eoce.  History,  Literature,  l^Aguage,  Hathe- 
maiicsi,  Induitrial  Truning,  Keana  of  Ex- 
pression, and  a  chapter  for  mothers  entitled 
At  Home,  indicating  in  what  ways  a  mother 
may  awaken  her  child's  powers  of  obeerra- 
tioo.  Part  IV  ^ves  some  euggeslioM  about 
tbe  atmoaphere  of  the  schoalnxmi.  The 
experiment  was  made  In  IBSl,  when  "nat- 
ural-science studies  bad  not  been  made  an 
Integral  part  of  any  primary  schoolroom,  and 
literature  and  history  In  such  grades  were 
mostly  unthougbt  of."  Long  stride*  iit  ail- 
Tanoe  bare  of  conrse  l>een  made  in  the  aii- 
teen  yeara  iDterrenii^ ;  still,  the  book  can  not 
fail  to  arouse  into  more  thoughtful  aatirity 
many  teachers,  and  It  should  especially  appeal 
to  mothers  and  to  educators  who  adrocale 
indlndoal  instructloD.  What  may  by  some 
be  coDudered  an  objectiim  to  the  system  Is 
that  it  makes  enormous  dMoands  oa  (be  in- 
genuity of  the  teacher,  for  in  place  of  the 
routine  of  tbe  schoolroom  It  puts  indlTidaal 
thinking. 

Hr.  Hoore'a  brief  treatise  on  the  PhSimi- 
phy  0/  Art  *  is  a  thou^Itol  study,  by  a  omo 
who  has  bad  time  and  opportunity  to  gire 
fall  attention  to  tiie  subject  from  the  lit- 


eraiT  rather  than  tbe  eT^olatioDal  point  ot 
Tiew,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  aita, 
which  he  classifies  as  those  appealing  to  tbe 
sight  and  to  the  bearing.  The  author  ra- 
gatda  them  all  aa  primarO;  the  outgrowtfa  of 
necessity,  and  esteems  as  the  noet  iiiltt«st- 
ing  feature  of  his  inquiry  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  the  tranaitioD  from  tbe  ori^nal 
purpoaea  of  art  to  its  later  and 


A  new  work  on  geology,  both  soHable  for 
a  college  tezt-book  and  Tery  attrsctife  to  Um 
general  reader,  baa  been  writteo  by  Prof. 
ftott,  of  Prinoetoo.*  Tbe  aotboi's  plan  has 
been  to  make  a  book  dealing  prindpally 
with  American  geology,  after  tbe  style  of  &r 
Archibald  Gakie's  Class- Book.  Ita  Ameri- 
can character  is  a  marked  teatnre  of  tbe 
preaent  work.  It  is  cleariy  adrantageoos, 
tiM  author  remarks,  that  we  ahoiild  make  nee 
of  our  own  ooontry  in  selecting  typical  facta 
tor  study.  Acoordin^T,  tbe  formatioaa  that 
be  describes  and  figures  are  nearly  aD  Amari- 
can.  Prol  Bcott  has  had  the  use  (J  a  peM 
dMi  of  material  oollectdd  for  tbe  Umted 
Stalaa  Geolo^cal  Surrey,  and  a  laige  part  of 
his  neariy  three  hundred  fignrei  are  T«pco- 
duoed  from  pbotogr^ihs  taken  for  (be  (nr- 
to;.  Prof.  Scott  does  not  make  mncli  use  of 
diagrams,  eTldoitly  preferring  to  show  the 
reader  the  actoal  appearance  of  tbe  exam- 
ples that  may  be  seen  in  the  Geld.  The 
Ttlae  of  field  study  is  sirengly  empbaond 
by  him.  Dynamical  geology  i*  tbe  first  of 
the  large  divisions  of  the  subject  that  he  oon- 
dders,  bef^ing  with  igneous  agcndeii,  bat 
for  students  who  begin  a  amdy  of  tbe  sob. 
ject  in  tbe  fall  be  adriaes  taking  up  other  ehsp- 
ters  first.  He  makes  a  spedal  diTtaioQ  of  the 
work  under  the  dlle  Physiographical  Geology, 
In  which  he  has  three  cliapters  deaHng  with 
the  diaogee  In  topography  effected  by  geo- 
logical agencies,  and  the  dews  which  topo- 
graphical features  ^re  in  tradng  past  geo- 
logical operations.  A  little  mora  than  ooe 
third  of  the  work  is  derotad  to  hiatorieal  or 
■tratigraphical  geology.  Here,  while  l>otk 
American  and  forrign  formatiotiB  and  fcuila 
are  deecribed,  the  foreign  are  always  placed 
in  a  aepaiale  paragraph  after  the  Amesicaa, 

•AalnlrodQctloB  toGeolagT.  BrWIIilamB. 
ScotL  Kew  York :  ne  MatnlllaB  Oo.  Pp.  Kt, 
StD.   Prlo^«Un. 
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«ith  a  difl^DctiTe  heading.  A  table  of  the 
more  inportaot  European  fonnatianB  ia  ap- 
peDded  to  (he  volinne,  bat  tew  of  the  Eabdi- 
TiaioDs  haTing  been  mentJoned  in  the  text 
Aiiotfaer  appendix  contains  tl>e  sjatem  of 
clarification  of  the  animals  and  plants  which 
faae  been  osed  in  tbe  book.  There  U  a  full 
indei,  and  the  meahanleal  exeontion  of  the 
Tolame  ia  of  a  high  order. 

Prol  Slorrr't  irork  on  the  chemUtr;  of 
■gricolture,  which  firat  appeared  in  1887  and 
was  reriaed  in  1898,  baa  been  again  revised.* 
It  ii  iMsed  on  the  lectune  which  the  author 
baa  delivered  at  the  Bubsoj  Institution,  a 
department  of  Harvard  Universitj,  now  for 
twenty-five  jeara.  The  ohemical  nature  and 
behavior  toward  plants  of  every  anbelance 
that  has  been  nted  to  any  extent  aa  a  ferti- 
liier  are  set  forth  in  theae  vohunee.  Other 
Bubjeots  discussed  are  ^e  relatione  of  wata 
to  the  aoil,  the  effects  of  tillaee,  rotation  of 
crops,  the  managemeat  of  bay  and  grain 
crops,  tbe  production  of  ensilage^  etc  The 
additiiais  that  have  been  made  in  Ihis  edi- 
tion, and  tbe  fact  that  it  has  l>een  entirely 
reset  in  larger  type^  have  neeeuiuted  print- 
ing the  work  in  three  volumes  liutead  of  two 
u  heretofare. 

Tbe  second  volume  of  Britton  and  Brown's 
lUvMrattd  Flora  of  t/u  A'ortAem  Unittd 
8taia,j  etc.,  gives  the  families,  genen,  and 
species  from  Portulaca  to  the  dogwoods  and 
tupeloe,  eeventy-two  families,  in  Ckeripti- 
ela;  and  from  the  clethras  to  Buckbean, 
sixteen  families,  in  Qamopelala,  We  Itave 
already  indicated,  in  oar  notice  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  tbU  work,  its  general  character  and 
Bcope.  We  have  to  refer  spedally  here  chief- 
ly to  the  pdns  which  are  taken  to  make  (he 
work  asB  whole  and  the  particular  descriptions 
plain  to  (be  meet  unlecbniMl  reader.    Every 


■  AgricaltiiTa  In  Borne  of  its  Belatlona  with 

CtaemliaT.  By  F.  B.  Stom.  lu  three  valumea. 
Beienlh edlUoD, rerlsad and enlui^.  KewTort: 
Charles  HcHbner's  Sons.    Price,  fi,  luL 

t  An  IllnMrslfid  Plan  oT  tbe  Northern  United 
SlateO,  Cauda,  and  the  Brillsh  Poesaeaionji,  from 
Newronndland  to  the  PsralJe]  of  the  Sonlhem 
Bonndit]'  dI  Virginia,  uid  from  tbe  Atlantic 
Ocean  Northward  to  the  Uttd  Herldlao.  ^ 
Natbsnlel  Lord  Britton  and  the  Hon.  Addison 
Brown.  VoL  II.  PortnlacacB  to  Heujanthacea. 
PortuJaca  to  Buekboan.  New  York  :  Chailea 
Scrlbuer'i  Sons.    Pp.  M3.    Price,  SS. 


spede*  Is  figured  as  (o  general  habtta,  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit ;  English  names  ara  given 
or  the  botanical  names  ate  translated  into 
meaning  Englleh  for  each  family,  genu«,  and 
species ;  and  English  measures  are  used,  sa 
that  the  plain  stadeot  may  conceive  at  once 
and  as  if  with  bis  eyes  shut  tbe  dimensiim 
indicated  without  having  (o  look  at  a  scale 
or  make  a  mathematical  reduction.  Com- 
plete Indues  an  provided  of  English  and  of 
I^tin  names. 

Mr.  Thayer's  essay  on  the  JMreut  ttt 
JQfy^  and  Atir  Kiodu**  U  «D  attempt  to 
find  if  there  be  not  in  the  Pentateuch  a  rea- 
sonably <redible,  historic  narrative  which 
may  be  accepted  with  as  macb  coofldenc* 
aa  any  other  ohapier  of  bistory  su  ancient. 
Tbe  argument  is,  in  brief,  that,  owing  to  the 
strong  race  feeling  of  the  Jews,  the  genealo- 
glee  of  their  families  were  tbe  moat  carefully 
recorded  and  the  moat  uniformly  coherent, 
conxlBlcnt,  and  jealously  preserved  part  of 
thdr  history;  that  here  we  shall  find  Brm 
ground  la  aland  on,  it  anywherei  tliat  (he 
annals  of  the  Pharaohs  as  now  accepted  by 
Egypu^o^ts  support  And  oonBrm  these  gene- 
alogies; and  through  these  is  to  be  (raced 
tbe  real  thread  of  historic  truth.  While  (he 
author  does  not  hold  to  the  usually  accepted 
views  oonoeming  the  Pentateuch,  he  ha*!  no 
sympathy  with  what  is  called  the  destructivs. 
Bcbool  of  criticUiD.  His  argument  ia,  on  the 
contrary,  intended  to  be  oonstructive  and 
praservative. 

"  A  praotioal  (reaUse  for  practical  men  " 
is  what  Dr.  Loua  Bdl  has  aimed  to  make 
his  recent  book  on  EUetrie  Poietr  Tnatt- 
minion  (Johnston  Co.,  $8.50).  After  some 
discussion  of  elemeatsry  electrical  prindplea 
and  Vansmission  of  power  by  other  than 
electrical  means,  he  gives  a  chapter  to  power 
transmission  by  continuous  currents,  wfalA 
up  to  (he  present  time  is  the  commoner  mode. 
He  then  takes  up  the  coming  mode  of  power 
traasnilssioD,  namely,  by  alternating  currents. 
He  p<unts  out  tbe  properties  of  alternating 
drcuits  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  power 
transmisuon,  and  discusses  monophase,  poly- 
phase, and  heterophase  syetems  and  (he 
forms  of  apparatus  used  witii  each.   A  chap- 


•  The  Hebrews  In  Bgrpt  and  tbdr  KxodM. 
ly  Alexander  Wheelock  Tbijer.  Peoria,  IIL : 
L  S.  Wlllooi.    Pp.  US.    Price,  tl.Mi. 
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t«r  is  given  to  *pp«ntai  for  chugini;  ■]• 
tmudng  to  direct  oortoiU  or  the  rererM. 
Dr.  Bell  goe*  outside  the  strict  limits  of  hit 
title  to  treat  of  Bteam  engiiies  and  of  the  de- 
Telopment  ud  oae  of  water  power.  Ttie 
orgtnitaliaa  of  a  power  Blatitai,  line  oon- 
itrnctian,  and  the  rariom  problem*  of  di»- 
tribntioD.  including  the  commercia]  problem, 
are  all  diMiUMd  in  more  or  leia  detail.  The 
Tolnni*  ooataiu  orer  two  hundred  dligtUDa 
and  other  i1  lustra tioiu,  including  MvenU  half- 
traia  plitea. 

The  Hacmlllan  Companj  has  bsoed  for 
Dr,  CkarUt  B.  Datmporl  the  flrat  part  of 
work  <m  ^cpmnunloj  JforpMogy,  to  b 
completed  bt  four  p«rta.  This  part  !■  de- 
voted to  the  effects  of  chemical  and  pbjrsica) 
agents  upon  protoplasm  as  determined  bj  ex- 
perimenla.  The  chief  chemical  agents  whoee 
InflneDoe  on  the  vital  actlona  of  protoplasm 
Is  eiamlned  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  ozidn 
of  caibon,  ammonia,  and  varkHU  pidaoiu. 
Among  the  pbytdcal  agents  eiperimented 
with  are  the  forces  beat,  light,  and  eleo- 
tricit; ;  the  effects  of  moisture  and  drrneM, 
of  different  densitlea  At  the  containing  solu- 
tion,  of  molar  agents,  and  of  gravitj  an  also 
passed  in  review.  The  inSuenoe  of  each 
agent  on  the  Erection  of  locotnotion  of  the 
protoplwm  Is  among  tbe  effects  oonsldeeed. 
Following  each  chapter  is  a  list  of  Uteratnre 
on  the  Bobject  of  the  chapter.  Tbe  work  is 
deigned  as  a  ooatribution  to  tbe  funda- 
mental queetioD,  Wbj  doea  an  organism  de- 
velop as  it  does  f  Of  tbe  two  classes  of 
causes  that  inSnenee  development,  Dr,  Daven- 
port bas  oooGned  himself  to  the  eitenul 
causes.  The  three  parts  of  the  work  to  fol- 
low will  deal  reepectivel;  with  growth,  cell 
lUvision,  and  differentiation.    (Price,  $2.60.) 

The  United  States  Geolc^ctl  Surve?  is 
publishing  a  geologic  map  of  the  United 
Statee  with  a  topographic  base  map.  It  is 
being  issued  in  parts,  called  folios,  eaob  cov- 
ering a  small  srea.  Thus  the  TeUowttont 
Kational  Park  Polio  contains  four  topo 
graphic  sheets,  known  as  the  Gallatin,  Can- 
7011,  Lake,  and  Shoshone  sheets,  and  foar 
geologic  sheets  of  the  same  districts.  The 
scale  is  about  half  ao  inch  to  a  mile,  and 
the  oontODT  interval  is  one  hundred  feet 
Contoura  and  elevations  are  printed  In  brown, 
water  ooursea  in  blue,  and  tbe  works  of  man, 


sneh  as  roads,  railniada,  and  toww,  ai« 
printed  in  biack.  The  gtfiiope  formatko* 
are  indicated  bj  sjsiematic  coloring.  Thoe 
are  also  eleven  photo-engravingB  of  views  m 
the  rtgiou  covered,  and  six  folio  pafm  «t 
deeoripUoiL  Tbe  plan  of  the  rnap  is  explained 
OD  the  two  inside  cover  pagea.  The  Survey 
has  a  circular  telling  the  prices  at  which  tbe 
several  parts  are  Bold. 

An  atlas  of  /fiixtnitions  thom»g  Cba- 
ilUvM  of  Fiir^eal  Sooitriet  in  J896  a»d 
Mithod  0/ SiilUg  Stab  )i*a  bean  printed  as 
a  Senate  docament  to  accompany  tbe  report 
of  C.  H.  Townsmid.  It  contains  fortj-eii 
platea,  man;  of  them  folded,  tbe  greater  part 
<rf  which  are  views  on  St.  Pant  and  St.  Qenge 
Islands,  showing  the  seals  on  the  beaches. 
Sz  plates  show  the  proccasce  of  killing  and 
jihinnfhp  tbe  seals. 

In  the  Fburttaah  Aimaal  Stport  of  lit 
Bunau  of  BOmology,  covering  the  jear 
IBSa-'SS,  the  diiectw,  Hajor  J.  W.  Fi^vO, 
deseribee  the  work  of  the  jear,  which  iit- 
daded  investigations  along  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct linea.  The  immediate  purpose  in  or- 
ganldngtbis  bnreaa  was  "the  disooreryof 
the  relatioos  among  tbe  native  AmeriDan 
tribes,  to  the  end  thatandcable  groaps  might 
be  gathered  on  ruuuiallons.  It  was  earlj 
foaod  that  dassifieatioa  by  somatolo^c 
(physical)  characters  was  useless  for  ifaepar> 
poee  in  view,  while  a  grooinng  by  langoagcv 
govenunental  institutions,  religion,  indus- 
tries, and  arts  brought  together  tribes  who 
oould  live  in  proiimity  with  littie  or  bo 
strife.  In  geoeral,  language  alone  will  serve 
as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  this  practical 
grouping,  and  readers  familiar  whb  tbe  pre- 
vious pubUcations  of  the  bureau  have  no- 
ticed the  large  share  of  attention  that  has 
been  givoi  to  Indian  languages,  both  qxiksn 
and  written  in  idetograph.  Tbe  present  re- 
port is  ac<!<unpanied  by  three  extended  pa- 
pers. One  of  these,  on  The  Henonuni  Indi- 
ans, by  Dr.  Walter  J.  Boffaian,  describe* 
the  ritual  of  the  HiUwM  (Gnnd  MeAciDe 
Soctelj),  into  which  be  was  duly  initialed, 
and  gives  a  considerable  cailedkn  of  Heoo- 
miiki  mythcdogy  and  folklore,  together  with 
descriptions  of  many  of  tbe  arts  and  cnstoms 
of  this  tribe  and  a  vocabulaiy  of  its  lan- 
guage. Tbe  memiur  is  illustrated  with  many 
Tbe  »■ 
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■nlta  of  «  biBloric«]  rMMrch  >ppe«r  te  ■  pa- 
per OD  The  CoRHudo  Eipeditton,  154(K-'4S, 
by  Qcorge  P.  'Wioahip,  of  Harratd  UoiTer- 
■i^.  Tbii  eip«dItloa  «m  mhI  oat  b;  Hen- 
dou,  QoTernor  of  "  New  Bpun,"  Id  aoDtlmii 
Heiioo,  anA  diBCarered  the  Paeblo  iDdiins 
of  K«w  Heiico,  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Colo- 
iwdo,  and  the  bison  ot  the  graatpUina.  Mr. 
Winahip  preaeDta  the  ot^^lnal  text  ai  Coro- 
Dado's  report  and  an  BogHah  traoBlaUon,  to- 
gether nith  tranilatioM  of  shorter  papers 
relating  to  the  eipedition,  aud  a  hktorical 
tntroductloii  ^viog  the  ereata  which  led  op 
to  this  undertaking  and  the  dr«nmetaDD«a 
nndw  which  it  waa  carried  odL  Ifany  re- 
pToductkma  ot  diteenth-otiitnr;  map*  and 
modem  pkitaree  of  Pueblo  Indiana  and  tlieir 
dwellings  aceompaDf  the  menK^.  The 
gboat  danco,  which  haa  been  for  half  a 
dozen  jeara  a  word  to  inspire  terror  In  r«- 
ports  ttom  the  Indian  reserra^onB,  ia  dC' 
•cribed  hj  James  Hooney  in  hia  paper  on 
The  Ghoat-dance  Religion  and  the  Sioux  Oat- 
break  of  I8B0.  The  dance  la  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  epidemic  of  religioaa  frenz;  which 
waa  banamitted  from  tribe  to  tribe  orer  one 
third  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and 
tben  died  awa;.  Mr.  Hoone;  accompanies 
fait  acoouDt  with  deacriptiooa  of  aimilar  iftea 
among  the  Indiana  and  aimilar  frend«s 
anuMg  Christiana  and  Mohammedans.  The 
memoir  is  ooplously  illuatrated. 

Kearlj  two  thirds  of  the  volnme  oontain- 
ing  tbe  Jitpvri  of  tht  United  Slaiet  Commu- 
•ioTur  0/  fUk  and  FUharimfor  J89B  is  de- 
voted to  a  Check  Ust  of  the  fishes  and 
Ilihlike  Terlebratea  of  North  and  Ifiddle 
America,  b;  Jordan  and  ETermann.  Owing 
to  ill  health,  the  late  Commiesloner  UcDon- 
kid  was  nnable  to  prepare  a  report,  and 
the  work  of  the  jear  is  shown  in  the  re- 
ports of  assistants.  Several  special  Inveeli- 
gatious  are  desoHbed  In  appended  papers. 

The  statistical  matter  in  the  «ghth  an- 
Daal  report  of  the  Iniertlate  Cammer^  Gym' 
fflUfum  on  the  SlatUtic*  of  SailtBogt  in  Ihi 
United  StaiM  follows  the  aame  order  and 
Aorers  the  same  ground  as  in  previous  years. 
It  jields  many  evidences  of  continued  bu^- 
nesB  depres^on,  although  there  haa  been  a 
net  decrease  of  twen^-three  In  the  number 
of  roads  in  the  hands  of  recelrer*.  Special 
teatoree  of  this   report  are,  first,  compari- 


sons not  onlj  with  the  preceding  year,  but 
BO  far  as  possible  with  the  jeera  from  1800 
(«  IBM  inclusire;  second,  the  compilation 
of  operaiing  expenses  for  18M  and  189S; 
and,  third,  the  table  showing  revenue  and 
deusitj'  ot  traISc  for  all  roads  whose  groea 
revenue  exceeda  $3,000,000  a  year. 

The  aim  of  Applet<ai8'  Home-Reading 
Books  evidently  is  to  ^e  jonng  persofks  a 
broader  view  of  the  world  In  which  thnr 
lives  are  to  be  passed  than  they  can  get 
from  their  school  books.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  knowledge  should  be  gained  by 
drudgery  over  set  taska ;  much  may  be  Im- 
parted by  booka  like  these,  which  interest  at 
the  same  time  that  they  inform.  In  the 
little  Triune  oa  Tht  ItaiU  World  which  he 
haa  prepared  for  this  series,  llr,  FranJc  Fm- 
cenl  has  made  an  excellent  collectlen  of  the 
romances  and  realities  of  the  botanical  king- 
dom. He  haa  taken  from  the  writings  of 
American  and  foreign  natoralists  selectirau 
describing  planta  remarkable  for  thtdr 
beauty,  die,  peculiar  form,  or  great  useful- 
ness, and  bas  scattered  among  them  a  few 
tributea  from  the  poets.  Ur.  Vincent  has 
not  sought  for  the  remote  or  startUng  alone. 
He  calls  upon  Bonifas-Guizot  to  tell  the  uses 
of  tbe  coooanut  tree,  and  Paol  Uarcoy  to 
describe  the  Victoria  Regia,  but  he  baa  also 
something  about  common  grasses  by  Mar- 
garet Plues,  and  Includes  Whltder's  poem 
on  the  pumpkin.  Mr.  Vincent  has  been  In 
ever?  quarter  of  the  globe  himself,  and  may 
be  depended  npon  to  aelect  only  occuiata 
descriptions  of  fordgn  plants.  Fifteen  full- 
page  pboto-eugraTings  add  to  tbe  attractive- 
ness of  the  volume.  (Appletons,  flO  oents, 
net) 

Prof.  Sdaard  L.  NictuAt,  already  faror- 
ablj  known  as  an  author  of  text  books  <m 
physics,  has  produced  an  elementtU7  work, 
under  the  title  TKi  Outlina  of  Phsriet,  which 
ia  intended  to  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  tbe 
year  of  advanced  mathematics  now  required 
for  entrance  to  many  colleges  (Macmlllan, 
$1,40).  In  order  to  possess  sufficieDt  dls- 
dplinary  value  for  this  purpose,  says  the  au- 
thor, "phydoB  must  be  taught  by  laboratory 
methods,  and  tbe  experiments  should  be,  aa 
far  aa  possible,  of  a  quantitative  nature." 
This  book  is  designed  as  a  text-book  and  a 
laboratory  guide  combined.    "In  the  ideo- 
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tion  of  the  methods  and  lA  the  ■ppantn* 
oied,"  Fnif.  Nichola  oon^Dues,  "  I  bare  tX- 
w*.j»  bad  Id  view  the  greaunt  poeeiblc  direct- 
DBM  and  tlmpUdtj,  rather  than  the  higlieat 
degrae  of  aocnnc;.  The  iueTperieiiae  and 
the  immttnri^  of  the  reader  and  the  neoes- 
•aril J  h]  adequate  eqoipmeDtof  school  labor«- 
loriea  haTe  been  likewiM  borne  in  auDd.*' 
The  applioadomi  of  phjsicB  to  the  arta,  which 
fai  some  books  are  pointed  to  with  pride,  be 
baa  ri^lj  excluded.  As  in  most  e]eiiieii> 
taiy  works,  mecbanica,  bdng  the  simplest 
diTisioa  of  the  science,  oomcs  first,  and 
the  chapter  here  incladea  something  of  hj- 
dniatatica  and  pneumatiaa.  This  is  foUoived 
by  heat;  while  electridtj,  often  left  till  the 
lut,  oomM  third,  being  followed  bj  sound 
and  lighi.  Praotical  directions  od  the  use 
of  apparatus  are  given  ia  appendiitw.  Four 
hundred  and  fourteen  cuts,  nearly  all  fram 
new  divwings,  illustrate  tlie  text. 

The  extraordinary  acliTity  in  the  deter- 
nlnation  of  atomic  wu^ts  shice  18S4,  re- 
sulting in  tkte  aociUDalntion  of  a  great  mass 
of  new  matertsl,  has  led  Prof.  F.  W.  Ctartt 
to  prqiare  a  rerised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
his  ftecaiadatiim  o/theAlomie  WtigUt.  Ii 
appears  as  Part  Y  of  the  uriee  of  rolomee 
OD  the  constants  of  nature  published  by  tbe 
Smithsonian  lustitation. 

The  small  treatise  on  JTrfu^  bt  the  Text- 
books of  Sdence  Seriea,  a  new  editim  of 
which  baa  been  prepared  by  J,  JT  HvtUiHg- 
ton  and  HT  G.  McMman,  Is  based  mi  <me 
by  Blozam  poblished  in  I8T3,  and  rewritten 


by  Prof.  HontingtoB  in  1881  (Lonpnana, 
$1.00).  Its  aim  is  **  to  make  clear  the  prin- 
ciples which  bare  guided  tbe  erohitioo  at 
the  metnllat^ieal  arte  and  indnsaieA,  tToad- 
ing  moltiplidty  of  detail,  which  tends  Id  ob- 
scure main  iasnea."  The  Totuma  opeoa  with 
an  extended  chapter  od  the  (JiarBcteta  and 
modea  of  preparing  the  Tarioos  fuels  used 
in  metalloTKy,  from  eharcoal  to  water  gas. 
Sereral  fonns  of  apparatus  for  produciiig  or 
Dtiliiing  Tarioos  kinds  of  gas  are  also  de- 
scribed. This  chapter  is  followed  \rj  a  few 
pages  on  refractory  mat«ials  and  fioies. 
In  passing  to  the  treatmeot  of  the  rariooi 
metals,  thcdr  common  properties  are  set  forth 
and  certain  general  jMnceaaes  1<r  crnslmig, 
dreving,  and  roastfaig  om  are  described. 
Because  of  its  imputance  iron  is  giTea  firet 
plaoe,  and  neariy  two  thirds  as  much  apaoe 
is  devoted  to  it  as  to  sU  otber  metala  to- 
gether. The  diief  one  of  iron  are  deecribed, 
and  something  is  told  of  tbe  Catalan  aod 
other  primillTe  smelUi^  methods.  The  Tari- 
oos pioeeeses  in  present  use  tor  the  pradnc- 
tion  of  iron  and  steel  are  then  described, 
particular  care  b^ng  giren  to  stating  tbe 
reasons  tor  each  step,  and  to  telling  the 
propertUe  of  combioatioDS  of  iron  withsnull 
qoantlties  of  other  elements.  Ttie  other 
metals  used  in  tbe  arts  are  mmilarly  treeted. 
Among  the  lees  oommoo  ones  to  wbicb  a 
pi^  «r  two  is  giren  are  cadmium,  iridium, 
pallatUum,  bismuth,  msgneeiuiD,  and  sodium. 
Tables  and  a  full  index  are  appended.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  cuts  of  far> 
nacee  and  other  apperatos. 
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i  Bauti  Bvaer  ftr  IwIjImc — An  In- 

lereeling  item  regarding  tbe  use  of  aoetjiciie 
aa  a  beatjng  agent  oconn  in  th*  Chemical 
NewE.  A.  E.  Himb7  writea:  "The  che^i 
prodacttOD  of  calcium  cartnde  baa  placed  ■ 
powerful  illuminaiit  within  tbe  reach  of  thoM 
who  posKBB  no  gaa  Bupplj,  but  BO  far  little 
bM  been  beard  of  the  ate  of  aoetjiene  aa  a 
liealiDg  agent.  Our  laborator;  is,  eo  f «r  aa 
we  know,  the  Brst  to  make  uae  of  ttie  gna 
for  tbis  purpoee.  We  employ*  a  Btinaen 
burner  of  special  dimendona,  tbe  tube  bung 
five  millimetree  in  internal  diametar.  A 
allghtly  wider  tube  ma;  be  used,  prorided 
the  mouth  be  curred  Inward,  ao  that  tbe 
actual  exit  doea  not  exceed  the  diameter 
mentioned;  if  larger,  the  flame  tends  to 
nrike  down.  The  ga«  jet  is  very  amall,  bo- 
log  onij  capable  of  dejirering  about  one 
eninc  toot  of  aoe^lene  per  hour  under  aix 


inchCB  water  preasurs,  auch  a  rate  of  OOD- 
aamption  giiing  an  onUnarj  working  flame. 
The  air  holee  and  oollar  are  arranged  aa  in 
an  ordinarj  Bunaen,  the  exact  aiie  of  the 
former  not  being  of  much  importance,  pro- 
tided  they  b«  large  enough  to  admit  the  air 
required.  A  generator  capable  of  giving  gas 
under  aeTOn  Inches  water  pressure  with  the 
fnll  number  of  bumen  in  use  is  required. 
Tbe  healing  effect  of  tbe  flame  ia,  of  course, 
very  great,  enabling  one  to  dispense  with  the 
blowpipe  tor  aome  operadona,  such  as  small 
fosioDS.  ...  It  would  seem  that  in  practice, 
tot  eqnal  Tolumes  homed,  the  acetylene  has 
Dearlj  twioe  the  heating  power  of  coal  gas." 

Ofltcn  tf  Ike  laericu  Iss^daUMi — 
At  tbe  recent  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  Aaaodation  for  the  AdvanoenMrt  of  Bok 
tttoe,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  resigned  the  ofio* 
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It  SeenUi?,  whidi  be  had  bdd 
foi  kboot  twentj-flre  jeva,  ind  L.  0.  Hov- 
mnl,of  tbe  Department  of  Agrieiiltiii«,Wuh- 
inghm,  >M  cboMD  to  ■aco«ed  Um.  Tha  of- 
floen  elact  for  tlis  nait  maeliiig,  which  la  to 
be  held  in  BoMon,  are :  Freeideat,  Prof.  F. 
W.  Fnuiain ;  Tioe-Pre^enla,  Halbeaatfca 
and  AstroDoni;,  E.  E.  Banwrd ;  Pbj^cs, 
Frank  P.  Whitanan;  ChemlaDj,  Edgar  F. 
Smith  i  Mechaiiical  Bdence  and  Engineering, 
H.  E.Cao1ej;  Geok^ and 0«<«iaph]r,  H.  L. 
FairchUd  ;  Zofllogj,  A.  S.  Packard  ;  Botanj, 
W.  F.  Fariov;  AnthropcOagr,  J.  HcKeen 
Cattell;  Eoonotnlc  Scienoe  and  8t>tIItlc^ 
Archibald  Blue  (Taraota,  Canada).  Tbe  8eo- 
tiooal  Becretariaa  are:  Hathemalaca  and 
Pbjura,  Alexaitder  Zir?et ;  Pfajeica,  E.  B. 
Boaa;  Cbemiatrr,  CfaariM  BMkerfille;  He- 
cbanical  Sdenoe  and  En^Deerlng,  WUUam 
S.  Aldrich;  Oeclogj  and  Geographj,  Watreo 
Upbam;  Zoology,  C.  W.  Stilles;  Botanj, 
Erwin  P.  Smith;  Anthropologr,  U.  H.  Sa- 
Tillei  Economic  Science  and  Statbiica,  Har- 
cua  Benjamin.  D.  B.  Eellkott,  Colambna, 
Ohio,  irae  elected  Oenenl  SecretArj',  to  suc- 
ceed Prof.  HaU ;  and  Fradertok  Bedell,  of 
Cornell  UniTaru^,  was  made  Secretarj  of 
tbeCoonca 

Tke  Ige  vf  tbe  Eartkr— In  a  recent  )eo- 
tore  at  tbe  Victoria  Institute  on  tlie  Age  of 
the  Qlobe  as  an  abode  Bttad  for  life,  Lord 
Kelvin  maintained  that  U  heat  had  been  imi- 
formly  ctmdncted  ant  of  the  earth  at  its 
present  regular  rate,  the  globe  twen^  thoa. 
■and  milhco  jeare  ago  would  have  been  a 
molten  If  not  a  gaeeona  mass.  A  fortber 
argument  agalnat  tbe  huge  length*  of  tune 
required  b;  the  older  geolo^ta  waa  aonght 
In  the  coustantlj  diminishing  lelodty  in  the 
earth's  rotAlkii  resulting  fnan  Udal  actioiL 
Tbe  earth  waa  rarolTing  faster  a  tboiiaand 
million  ;ears  ago  than  now,  and  consequent- 
t;  centrifugal  aotim  was  greater.  If  die 
glotie  bad  become  consolidated  while  it  waa 
triTcling  at  a  faster  rate,  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed greater  oblatemeBs  and  the  leogtb  of 
the  equatorial  radius  would  bare  been  six 
and  a  half  kilanietree  more  than  it  Is.  Judg- 
ing from  the  propertiee  of  rooks  and  bj  on- 
dergroond  tempa«tiu«s,  the  date  of  the 
selidiflcatfon  of  the  earth  was  probably  twen- 
tj  or  tbb^  mUliott  jeen  ago.  As  to  the 
origin  of  tbe  atnioephere,  at  tbe  tloie  of 


BoliiE>caticn  there  could  have  be«a  no  b«e 
oxjgeo,  BO  far  as  could  be  determined,  and  no 
ebemicul  reactioo  b;  which  it  oouM  be  liber- 
Med.    Vegetable  life  and  sunGgbt  must  hnrc 


the  course  of  a  few  hm 

jeaiB.     A  serioos  geolopcal   < 

tbe  mode  of  prodnctioo  of  the  ocean  depdiB 

and  of  tbe  eminences  of  tbe    emliaenta. 

Hany  phaumena    were    doobdeae  dae    to 

straui  on  Coding,  but  that  did  not  altbrd  a 


ithlsd 


Tbe  a 


thor  thought  the  cause  waa  diange  iS  denritj 
bj  cryBtalliiatiao.  Perhaps  ^e  atrongeat 
argmnent  against  imliiDiied  getdo^cal  liuM 
was  aSoided  bj  the  heat  of  tbe  son,  wlii<A 
maj  hSTC  illominaled  the  earth  bir  scMe- 
wbcre  about  twenty  million  jeais.  Tbe  laUet 
gedoidcal  esUmaie  of  the  llnie  required  fcr 
the  formation  of  all  strata  rioce  the  be- 
ginuing  of  ^a  Cambrian  rocks  waa  aerenleen 
millioa  years,  and  tbe  sntbor  could  hanjlj 
be  i^oken  horablj  of  when  be  said  that  this 
earth  eonli}  not  haTe  been  a  hatnuble  globe 
for  more  than  tai  millioa  yeua. 

Tke  Bnie  StdaL— Tbe  M„A  Social  a 
a  rigoTODS  lustitutiMi  organimd  in  Paris,  m 
18M,  to  furnish  the  pubbc,  beudes  informa- 
tioo  and  disoosdotts,  with  the  documents, 
models,  plans,  and  statutes  of  organiaatkna 
and  social  institutitms  intended  to  ■meliorate 
the  material  and  nKaal  sitaation  of  wotkiDg- 
mem.  It  has  established  a  p^roanait  eihi- 
bitim  <d  sodal  eoooomy,  a  lilnary  of  about 
nine  tboosand  Tidumes,  Frmefa  and  foreign, 
documents  on  important  questioDB,  and  pe- 
riodicals; and  has  made  prorisim  for  com- 
municating to  those  interested  wbaterer  in- 
fortnatlan  may  be  dedred  conceming  social 
enlerprisee.  For  the  collectioa  of  infonna- 
tlon  it  sends  deputations  to  make  personal 
obseirations  of  sodal  facts,  cTenls,  and  in- 
stitutions, and  has  convspoodoits  abroad,  of 
whom  Mr.  W.  F.  WlUoughby,  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  repreeeats  the  United  Stales, 
to  furntsb  news  of  tke  course  of  the  sodsl 


The  results  of  its  inqoiriea  are  girai  to  the 
public  through  stated  conferraices  held  at  iB 
rowns  in  Paris ;  through  "  drcnlan'' — nrj 
respectable  documents  in  siie — pablisbed 
and  £stributed  at  short  intemUs,  and 
tbroni^  a  series  of  publlcntiatN  known  as 
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th«  Btbtiothtqiie,  or  Ubrarj  of  the  Miuh 
SocioL  The  Husie  hu  been  recogalied  bj 
the  itate  aa  of  public  utility,  tnd  its  mem- 
bera  and  sapporters  tie  men  of  weight. 

8*M  CMdlU»u  af  Ptut  Dlttrikitlra. 

— A  paper  pabliahed  bj  Mr.  Conwaj  Hac- 
Hinan  in  Minnesota  BoUnioftl  Stadlea  on  the 
Diairibation  of  Planta  along  Bhore  at  Lake 
of  the  Woods  Ib  an  admirable  demonatratioD 
of  the  dependence  of  er  euoh  an  area  aa  the 
ahons  of  the  lake  of  plant  (onnations  apoo 
€X)ndillonB  of  ttqtographj  and  tlie  enriron- 
meot.  Is  Tei7  minate  and  eihaaatiTe,  and  Is 
believed  by  the  antbor  to  be  tbe  flrat  of  ite 
kind  pabliahed  In  America.  EVacD  the  mul- 
titude of  illustratioos  it  alToTdB  of  the  de- 
pendenee  of  TegeuJ  and  other  chwracter- 
isticB  on  small  difFerencea  of  condidons,  we 
can  take,  almoet  at  random,  onlj  a  few. 
The  aboree  of  tbe  lake  are  olaasifled  Into 
front,  mid,  and  bock  atnnda,  etc.  "Tbe 
niid.Btrand  area  appeora  to  afFoid  an  eioel- 
lent  example  of  tbe  senaitiTeaees  ot  plant 
fonnationa  to  Tarying  enTironmental  coodi- 
tionM.  The  ohancter  and  aspect,  die  i^raD- 
dance  or  paueitj  of  oertain  fonna,  the  ar- 
rangemecit  of  tbe  difierent  foraos  with 
reference  to  one  another,  all  seem  definitetj 
related  to  the  Tariatione  in  eipoaure,  slope, 
temperatnre,  moisture,  wind  onrMcta  and 
Burt  impact,  or  upon  oombinalaons  or  modi- 
fications ot  these.  So  the  constant  varie^ 
of  the  beach  as  one  walks  along  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mnlticnde  of  Taxations  in 
the  14111  below,  the  air  abore,  and  tbe  water 
off  shore.  Tbe  mid-etrand,  too,  is  modiBed 
by  the  back-strand  which  abuts  upon  it  .  .  . 
And  by  tbe  physical  texture  and  contour  of 
the  back-strand  the  told^trand  may  be  af- 
fected, Teiy  sharply — as  when  the  rain  is 
oarried  through  tbe  gnlliea  In  the  back^trand 
down  upon  or  aoroes  tbe  area  nearer  tbe 
water's  edge.  Ctirions  tnterrupted  patohee 
of  Cariett  and  .^itloiiiunt  that  occur  In  the 
lliid.8trand  are  often  to  be  referred  to  de- 
oliTitieB  or  gnUiet  in  the  tuck-strand,  direct- 
ing tbe  moisture  to  some  spots  rather  than 
to  othen.  Thus  both  the  phyaical  and  bio- 
loglcsl  conditions  of  tbe  ions  fortBer  inland 
affect  the  beach  flora  quite  as  distinctly  as 
do  (he  conditions  shoreward,"  The  line  be- 
tween mid-strand  and  baek-straud  may  be 
called  a  tension  line,  as  between  two  general 


groupa  of.  planta  abiibg  to  mo*e  in  oppowte 
directions,  where  a  redprocal  stress  is  .derel- 
oped ;  and  the  planta  of  the  mid-etrand  striTC 
to  enter  the  back  strand,  while  the  others  try 
In  torn  to  work  out  upon  the  mid-strand. 
Thus  an  irregular  boundary  line  ia  developed, 
and  the  eiaet  line  of  demarcation  is  nowhere 
altogether  dear  and  distinct.  A  peculiar 
bidopcal  influence  modl^dng  back-atrond 
at  certain  isolated  pobits  is  tbe  nesting  of 
gulls  and  terns,  "By  thnr  deposition  of 
guano,  and  probably  by  thnr  carrying  in  of 
aeeda,  these  birda  hare  at  various  points  on 
island  baok-atraod  established  conditions 
favorable  to  tbe  development  of  vegetation 
islands  that  may  tnaik  the  approximate  spot 
of  the  rookery  long  after  the  tiirds  have  de- 
serted it." 

The  Hh  Mtr  •#  Ltket.— It  is  gmeial- 
ly  agreed,  as  Carl  Yogt  demonstrated  in  an 
article  pubtisbed  in  the  Monthly  a  few  years 
ago,  that  pure  water,  as  in  many  of  tbe 
deepeet  lakes,  is  blue ;  and  it  Is  nsnally  sup- 
poMd  that  the  greenish  tint  common  to  other 
wstera  ia  given  to  them  by  yellowiab  matter 
held  in  suspendon,  while  an  excess  of  such 
matter  turns  them  yellow.  The  eiplanatioo, 
while  be  regards  it  as  correct  as  to  the  color 
of  water,  is  not  accepted  by  M.  W.  Spring 
as  suSelent  to  aooount  for  lakes  looking  blue ; 
for,  if  their  water  is  wholly  pure  and  quiet,  it 
will  absorb  the  mass  of  the  light,  reflecting 
little  or  none,  and  look  black.  What  gives 
this  water  its  reflecting  power  ?  Sinne  sup- 
pose tbe  existence  of  oolorleaa  solid  matter 
b  tbe  water  like  tbe  dust  that  makes  visible 
tbe  difTnsed  light  of  the  atmosphere.  That 
canae  Is  admitted  to  be  a  possible  one ;  bat 
H.  Spring  has  eatisBed  bimsdf  by  experi- 
ments that  water  absolutely  pure  will  also 
reflect  tbe  light  If  the  mass  is  oomposed  of 
layera  of  different  lemperatares  tbat  give  rise 
to  oonvection  ourrents.  Tbls  oonclutirai  Is 
supported  by  observalion.  Prof.  F.  A.  Forel 
has  found  that  bvsh-water  lakes  are  mora 
transparent  In  winter  than  in  summer,  as  they 
should  be  by  M.  Spring's  theory  ^  because  In 
,  summer  the  differences  In  temperature  be- 
tween tbe  surface  and  the  layers  tieneath  are 
greater.  Thus  the  remains  of  the  lake  dwell* 
era  can  be  seen  on  the  bottoms  ot  the  Swiss 
lakes  ia  winter  at  places  where  (bey  are  not 
at  all  visible  in  sammer.    Prof,  Forel  (binki 
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tbit  this  U  b«canM  tbcre  is  niora  doat  Id 
than  to  obBcara  lh«  riew  in  tnoiaier  thui  id 
wlDtar;  but  there  !i  no  reaion  sbj  thii 
■bodld  bo,  while  tbs  diatnrbaooo  bj  oooTeo- 
tion  ciurents  ii  naoeeurilj  much  grcflter  fai 
the  wann  Beasoo.  M.  Spring  doca  not  inter- 
pret his  IbeocT  u  exohiding  any  of  the  others, 
bat  as  supplemenUng  theoL 

It  Ua  Hm4  Wttcn  flf  tk«  !ncer._In  the 

eipeditioD  to  the  aonron  of  the  Niger,  of 
which  Colooel  J.  E.  Trotter  r««eDU<r  ga<r«  an 
aocooDt  before  (he  Ro;al  Oeographkal  So- 
cietj,  the  flnt  etatioo  of  importance  mentioned 
fttur  leartni;  Freetown  was  Kmto,  wtyn  the 
chief  collected  hia  people  and  orgaoiied  • 
danoB  Id  lionor  of  bis  vidtors,  himself  lead- 
ing and  brandishing  an  elephant's  tail.  From 
■  place  called  Kurubundo,  TMcbed  several 
days  afterward,  there  was  no  road  farther 
on,  and  the  chief  set  hi*  pet^le  to  work  the 
whole  nigbt  to  ont  a  path  l«  a  village  which 
the  pATtj  reached  the  next  da;.  Descending 
frcHD  the  heights  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
British  spheie  to  the  Tembi,  the  tnTeleia 
entered  French  territory.  The  giddes  here 
regarded  their  task  as  ended,  and  declined 
to  p<dut  oat  tba  soaroe  of  the  Tembi,  avaring 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  tfae  deril,  wbom  (b^ 
had  no  anxiety  to  meet,  though  ^y  were 
deril-worsbiperB.  They  beliered  that  any 
one  wbo  kraked  at  tbe  Niger  source  incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  devil  and  would  die  within 
the  year,  and  they  regarded  the  water  as 
poisonous.  Their  views  ooDcemiDg  the  waur 
seemed  to  be  confirmed,  but  tbe  agency  of 
the  devil  was  not  made  erideot.  A  mailed 
dUterenoe  was  obaerved  in  the  Mpect  of  the 
country  in  tbe  river  valley  and  outside  of  it 
Tbe  part  outside  of  tbe  regulajr  valley  was 
covered  with  canebrakes  ten  feet  high,  yel- 
low and  tun-seorcbed.  The  moment  the 
valley  was  reached  tbe  bush  was  green,  Uie 
foliage  abundant,  and  tbe  trees  were  oovered 
with  creepers  and  trailers  which  oonstituted 
formidable  obstacles.  Such  dilfer^iees  are 
characteristic  of  West  Africa.  The  oommis- 
uoD  were  diEappointed  at  not  finding  tbe  ele- 
vation of  tbe  Niger  souroes  higher,  8,3TS 
feet  beug  tfae  maiimmn  recorded.  The 
adjacent  country  was,  however,  distinctly 
mountsinous,  though  none  of  the  summits 
exceeded  six  thoua«nd  fest  The  people  in 
whose  oomitry  this  part  of  the  journey  lay 


exhibited  a  great  love  of  mnsic  Tbe  ma- 
jority of  them  were  pagans,  OccaatonaDy  a 
Uussalman  town  was  passed,  and  it  was  re- 
mai^bk  to  obaerve  bow  far  tbe  Mohamme- 
diDS  w«re  la  advance  of  the  pagans  in 
wealth,  compaiBliTe  dviliiation,  and  intdli- 
gmce.  The  author  n^arded  all  the  nstiTce 
of  the  west  ooast,  in  spite  of  their  defects, 
wlueh  are  easily  a}^>ai«nt  and  ai«  in  general 
Aose  of  a  low  order  of  dvUintioQ,  as  rvry 
tractable  and  quite  ready  to  obt7  the  ifiree- 
tioD  of  tbe  Europeans.  Tt«r  best  posot 
is  Ui^  light-heartedneaa,  which  indeed  lie 
tbinka  is  tiie  bright  spot  of  West  Afiica. 
It  is  a  coUDdy  where  the  worst  jokes  nevo- 
fail  to  b«  appreciated,  sad  wha«  one  is  cer- 
tain of  brining  down  the  boose  withant  any 
(daim  to  being  a  wit. 

n«  WutM  M  OriUntlM.— Impnm- 
dent  dviliiatloD  was  the  subject  of  tbe 
chairman's  address  by  Prof.  R.  T.  Colbom,  in 
tbe  Sectton  of  Sodil  and  Economic  Si-ioice 
of  the  American  AsiomatioD.  Tonehing  the 
currency  question,  the  apeaker  ofaserred  that 
wbai  we  speak  of  value,  equivaleDcy,  wealdk, 
risk,  tnist,  distrust,  panic,  pni^ierity,  we  are 
dealing  ikM  with  concrete  substancee  like 
gold  pieces,  but  with  states  of  mind.  Yet 
these  ideas  lie  at  tbe  foundation  of  ooanmer- 
tdal  exchanges  and  mooetary  adenee.  "  Have 
any  of  yoe  ever  imagined  what  wonld  bap- 
pen  If  some  modern  Boeicmdan  sboald  suc- 
ceed in  the  turning  of  base  metals  chcapjy 
into  gold  T  .  .  .  Such  a  dtsoovery  would  in- 
troduce into  the  world  of  commerce,  and  in- 
deed mto  all  fiscal  relslions  of  men,  an  vff- 
palling  ooofkiaion  :  first,  by  a  general  rise  of 
prices ;  and,  seoond,  by  s  dislocation  of  fixed 
pajmoits  of  interest,  salaries,  and  otberwise. 
AnKmg  other  curious  results  we  should  wit- 
rMes  would  be  a  change  of  ddes  and  tones 
between  the  advocates  <d  (he  gold  and  rilvs- 
standards.  .  .  .  The  ssme  thing  wonld  hap- 
pen, only  mme  slowly,  if  a  vast  depcmt  of 
gold  were  unearthed  \  and  if,  after  gold  was 
thus  discredited  by  a  practically  inexhaasli- 
ble  supply,  the  attempt  were  made  to  put 
silver  in  its  pl»ce  (the  price  of  which  wonld 
be  eaormously  enhaoced),  this  state  of  things 
wonld  be  liable  in  its  tars  to  be  up^t  by 
similar  discoveries."  By  pt«didtating  the 
necessity  of  inventing  some  more  effiricM 
tool  of  exchangea,  a  soisniifie  aad  moic  sli- 
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Ue  eoamemtar  of  valueg,  the  after  benefits 
to  manbind  of  snch  an  event  might  compen- 
Mte  for  >U  the  dlsaater  It  would  temporaril; 
ooot.  The  speaker  declared  our  preaent  oiv- 
ilization  not  abreast  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
time  and  not  yielding  to  mMikliid  uearlir  tb« 
ainouat  of  comfort  and  well-bdng  U  might 
be  made  to  do.  Aa  eiam[dea  of  Ita  defeota 
ahown  in  the  improrident  tendendea  of  mod- 
•tn  life,  the  speaker  cited  the  waste  of  war- 
fare and  armament,  the  decadence  of  races, 
pamicioos  competition,  spendthrift  luxury, 
the  blight  of  panultUm,  the  potter  of  super- 
stition, and  the  dlveraity  of  languages. 

UflslatiM  >8>lul  lueeti  ud  Fugl,— 
Beferriog  to  the  prindplee  upon  which  legis- 
latJoD  against  insects  and  fungi  injurious  to 
Tegetatioo  rests,  and  recogniang  that  such 
laws  are  eSectlTe  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
Garden  and  Forest  suggests  that  "it  does 
not  Follow  that  because  the  enforc^nent  of 
a  law  is  not  certab  it  is  therefore  anwise  to 
eaact  it.  It  is  true  that  habitual  disobedi- 
ence to  any  law  breeds  to  a  oertain  extent 
cmtempt  for  all  taws,  bat  it  is  also  true  that 
the  eipreesloo  of  the  intelligence  of  a  com- 
monwealth on  its  statute  hook  is  of  itself  an 
educating  force.  Laws  against  forest  fires, 
for  Instance,  help  to  instruct  people  who 
have  nerer  given  the  subject  attention  as  to 
(he  enormooB  amount  of  property  fires  sweep 
away.  It  has  been  eetimsted  that  a  miUioo 
•ud  a  half  of  dollars  ereiy  day  would  not 
pay  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  agriculture 
througbont  tbe  United  States  from  insects 
and  fnngona  diseases.  .  .  .  If  we  ar«  not 
yet  prepared  to  enforce  wholesome  laws  to 
prevent  this  loss,  we  certainly  ought  to  do 
arerytblng  possible  toward  creating  a  senti- 
meot  that  will  enforce  them."  The  assump- 
ticm  CO  whitrb  these  laws  rest  is  defined  to  be 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  permit  bis  prem- 
ises to  be  a  breeding  ground  for  pests  which 
will  bring  loss  upon  his  neighbors  when  by 
due  diligence  he  can  prevent  this.  If  the 
trouble  does  not  come  from  his  own  care- 
lessness, it  ia  right  that  the  state  should  pay 
him  aa  it  pays  for  the  destruction  of  dis- 


TegctatlH   flf  the  ■■■■•th    Cart.— 

Notes  have  been  taken  by  R.  Ellsworth  Call, 
during  frequent  fiiitB  to  the  Mammoth  Cave, 


of  Its  flora ;  but  the  list,  even  includbg  tbe 
molds  and  mildews  found  growing  upon  the 
remalnB  of  lunches  taken  in  by  parties,  is  a 
meager  one.  Tbe  plants  are,  of  course,  all 
cryptogams.  Several  of  the  forms  occur  <u 
ti)e  grealeet  abundance  in  the  region  beytmd 
the  rivers  of  the  cave,  because,  probably, 
many  spores  are  introduced  with  tbe  luDchee. 
A  small  Pmm  on  very  old,  water-soaked 
timbers  bi  the  Mammoth  Dome  still  peteisti 
hi  preeentiog  reddish  coloration,  notwith- 
standing that  the  forms  at  present  found 
must  repreeent  a  generation  quite  mnote 
from  the  one  originally  introduced.  In  some 
plocRB  the  great  white  patches  of  Jfueor 
mttetdo  an  conspicuoos  by  their  size  and 
great  delicacy.  Over  tbe  Bottomless  IHt  tUs 
fungus  hangs  down  in  long  festoons  of  a 
white  cottony  consistence.  In  other  placea 
It  runs  wild  over  the  soil  surrounding  decay- 
ing timbers.  These  forms  are  the  moat  oon- 
spicuous  in  tbe  wastes  of  the  cave,  but  are 
often  passed  by,  being  mislakea  tor  sheets 
or  balls  of  white  paper.  Some  of  the  forms 
of  fungi  are  common  to  mines,  where  they 
grow  imder  similar  conditions  to  those  pre- 
vuling  in  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  constant 
temperabire  of  the  cave,  M°,  is  somewhat 
below  that  adapted  to  the  abundant  produc- 
tion of  most  forms  of  lower  fungi. 

Wrulhi,— While  the  modem  English 
limit  the  use  of  wreaths  to  funeral  pnrpoaes, 
it  was,  as  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  shows  hi  his 
paper  read  before  tbe  Archnological  Insti- 
tute, among  the  andeuls  a  sign  of  fesating 
and  joy;  and  if  their  dead  were  crowned,  it 
was  to  mark  them  as  still  partaking  of  the 
pleaaurea  of  this  world.  Religion  ori^nally 
prompted  the  use  of  tbe  garland,  which  may 
have  been  connected  with  tbe  widespread 
belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  trees 
and  plants.  Wreaths  were  employed  as 
bandages  to  assuage  headache  reeuldng  from 
debauch,  and  certain  plants  were  believed  to 
exercise  a  prophylactic  power  against  tha 
eCfecIa  of  wine.  Floral  decoration  plays  a 
great  part  in  Greek  poetry,  while  among  the 
early  Romans  the  use  of  wreaths  in  pnblio 
was  limited  to  religious  functions  and  as 
marks  of  disthictioo  connected  with  services 
performed  to  the  state— a  function  largely 
derived  from  tiie  Etruscana.  In  Greece  Uw 
single  wreath  of  olive,  etc.,  as  a  reward  to 
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■thletea  inperacded  the  priiw  of  intrimdc 
Tdae  offend  in  heroic  times.  Wraatba  of 
laorel,  m^Hle,  Tine  leavei,  or  Sow«ts,  were 
oommoolj  worn  Kt  symposia,  and  are  tboa 
n^trcsaited  aa  Tuea.  A  fsw  mcli  wreatlis 
lutTC  bMD  found  preMrf«d  in  EfCTpt-  The 
nunafactare  of  garUodt  1>  deiUncd  Id  mt- 
enl  Pompeiiaii  pictons.  Ootd  erowm  woe 
freqnentlj  modeled  in  tlie  fcam  of  learea. 
Otber  materials  for  wreaths  wen  wool  and 
artificial  leaves  and  flo««n  of  liom  or  nlk. 
liuch  maj  be  leaned  abont  wreaUia  in  tlie 
writtDga  of  TheopbnstDS,  Platarcb,  Plinj, 
Atbeusms,  and  Gellios,  and  from  Inaeriptiooa. 

BtnuT  af  Bpltibef|M^^r  William  H. 
Conwa;  and  hii  MunpanlonB  fovnd  Spiti- 
bergen,  of  wbicb  tbej  wen  the  first  ex- 
plorers, ■  rery  different  coimbj  from  irhat 
it  was  Bn[q)oaed  to  be.  The  gsBsral  impres- 
sion was  tbai  a  ocmtinaoas  ice  cap  woald  be 
found,  and  thej  expected  it;  but  "io  jdace 
of  a  froicD  surface  thej  met  with  creraased 
s1<9Pj  glaciers,  sorroonded  b;  miles  of 
<inakiiig  bogs  and  ioDumenkblewaterooarsee'' 
— a  perpetual  thaw  produced  bj  the  perpet- 
ual daj  of  a  brief  arctic  sammer,  in  a  regim 
emeiging,  aa  it  were,  from  a  facial  epocb. 
Of  coDTM,  the  opposiie  ooodiilafw  of  relent- 
1e$a  ice  preraii  !d  winter.  Wbj  should  men 
be  attracted  to  sucb  cooDtriee,  as  srclic  ei- 
ploreis  who  have  gooe  ooce  seen  to  be  lime 
and  again  f  Sir  William  gives  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. "  The  arctic  gloiy,"  be  sa^s, "  is  a  thing 
apart,  wilder,  rarer,  and  do  lees  superb  (ban 
tbe  glory  of  tnj  other  region  of  this  beauti- 
ful world.  Here  man  has  no  place,  and  ^ere 
is  no  sign  of  bis  handiwork.  Nature  oom- 
plelee  her  own  intentions  uuhelped  and  on- 
tundered  b;  him.  Such  pure  snows  no  Al- 
pine height  preaeuts,  nor  sncb  pale  blue 
skies,  nor  that  marvelous,  remote,  opaleeoeot 
sea  with  its  white  flocks  and  its  jet  more 
distant  shores.  No  Alpine  outlook  pene- 
trates through  such  atmosplwre,  so  mellow, 
so  rich."  There  are  daja,  the  leviewer  of 
Sir  William's  book  in  the  Athencum  adds— 
lue  dajB — of  glorious  cloud  effects,  when 
faint  mists,  delicate  and  gray,  b[«od  on  the 
fiords  and  almost  obliterate  tbe  bases  of  the 
hills,  leaving  their  tops  (o  stand  out  clear 
against  a  ak;  mottled  with  brilliant  fiocks  of 
cloudlets.  The  beauties  of  Splttbeifeu  are 
found  uot  as  in  true  mountain  regioiu  in  the 


forms  of  tbe  hilla,  bnt  in 
colors  and  effects.  The  landscapes  bav«  tka 
Cham  of  breadth,  of  boriwntal  Goes,  tvlfaet 
thananjaubiimitjorpictureaqueneea.  "Tb* 
wh<de  conntTT,"  sajs  Sir  Williani,  "  is  iater- 
estingfrom  asdentiSc  point  of  view  becaoaa 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  it*  sar&c«  is 
being  modeled  into  cucli  forma  as  weie  am- 
pressed  in  facial  times  on  the  more  temper- 
ate and  inbaUtad  parta  of  noTtbcm  Eorape^" 

DaxlBg  Ortricbcsi — Tbe  executicn  of  a 
kind  of  waltz  is  described  b;  Mr.  S.  C  Croat- 
right  Schreiner  as  a  commm  practice  among 
oetiichea.  When  tben  are  a  number  of 
them,  tbej  will  start  off  in  tbe  morung  asd, 
after  running  a  few  hundred  jarda,  will  stof^ 
and  with  raised  wing*  will  whiri  rapwily 
roond  dll  ihej  are  stapcfed,  or  porhap* 
break  a  teg.  Tbe  males  pose  also  befon 
Ogbting  and  to  make  their  court.  Thej 
kiMel  on  tbdr  ankles,  opening  tbcir  win^ 
and  balandng  tbemaelvea  alt«male)f  for- 
ward and  backward  or  to  ooe  mde  or  llw 
otber,  while  the  neck  ts  stretched  oo  a  lerd 
with  the  back  and  tbe  head  atrikee  the  sdce, 
now  <m  the  r^ht,  now  co  tbe  left,  while  the 
feathers  are  brirtling.  The  bird  qipean  at 
(Ua  time  so  absorbed  in  Its  occopation  as  to 
f<aget  all  thatis  gong  ooaroand  him,  and  can 
be  approached  and  caught.  Tbe  male  akiM 
utters  a  cry,  which  Boand*  much  like  an  ef- 
fort to  speak  with  the  month  shot  ti^t, 
Tbe  iHnnivanius  qualities  of  the  oMridi 
hare  bardlj  been  eza^enled.  It  swallow* 
oranges,  small  tartlee,  fowls,  kittrais,  and 
bones.  Kr.  Schr^er  tells  of  one  swallow- 
ing also  a  box  of  peaches,  tennis  tialla,  sev- 
eral Tarda  of  tendng  wire,  and  half  a  ill—  iii 
cartridge*.  One  followed  tbe  workmen  and 
picked  up  the  wire  as  tlief  cut  it.  Hosl 
trequentl;  the  ostrich  does  not  swallow  each 
dainty  separatdy,  but  collects  several  in  its 
throat  and  thm  swallows  them  aQ  at  one^ 
Smnetlmes  it  is  strangled.  Its  windiHpe  it 
then  cut,  tbe  obstacle  taken  out,  and  tbe 
wound  sewed  up,  when  all  goes  well  again. 

CjptiB  ll  Euu*.— Tbe  gypsum  dqna- 
lla  of  Kansas  are  described  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Grimsley  in  the  Kansas  Univernty  Qoarlei^ 
as  occurring  in  a  belt  that  trends  nortbeast- 
■onthweet  across  tbe  State,  two  bandied  and 
thir^  mile*  long,  while  tbe  bed  of  exposed 
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Toc^  increases  in  width  from  five  utleB  ■( 
the  nortb  to  thirty-aii  miles  near  tbe  south- 
ern I1d&  There  are  three  chief  areai  with 
inlermediate  depoaita.  In  the  northern  or 
Blue  Rapids  area  the  gypsum  occurs  aa  a 
gr«7,  mottled  rock,  with  sugar;  texture,  eor- 
ered  at  the  top  with  a  layer  of  white  seleoite 
needles  forming  satin  spar,  from  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  qoarter  thick. 
The  maaQfactare  of  plaeter  of  Pans  in  Ean- 
ttt  WW  beguo  Bt  this  place  b  187S,  with  an 
Iron  kettle  holding  about  Ave  barrels,  heated 
by  a  stove.  In  the  QjpauiD  Gty  area,  the 
lower  portioo  of  the  bed  is  dotted  with  ellip> 
tlcal  crjslale  of  yellewiah-tiiown  aelenite, 
nearly  an  Inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
which  give  it  an  appearance  somewhat  like 
"bird's-eye  limestone."  Near  Hedlclne 
Lodge  tbe  red  clayB  and  shales  below  the 
gypsum  contain  an  interlacing  network  of 
selenite  and  satin-spar  layers,  which  have 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  solid  stratum  and 
carried  down  by  drcolaUug  water.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  area  solution  has  carved 
ont  caves  and  underground  channels,  leaving 
in  many  places  natural  bridges  of  gypsum. 
The  rock  Is  snowy  white.  Many  of  tbe 
plaster  mills  use  earthy  gypsum  depuslts, 
which  are  common,  furnishing  what  is  called 
"gypsnm  dirL"  This  is  directly  calcined, 
with  small  labor  and  expense.  These  beds, 
which  lie  In  low,  ewampy  ground,  were  prob- 
kblj  formed  by  deposits  fnnn  springs,  aided 
by  wssh  from  t^ie  hillsides,  and  ere  recent 
The  rock  gypsums  were  deposited  in  arms 
of  the  see.  Eleven  mill«  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  plaster. 

M]tb»1*glul  C«rre«p«i4eiCM.— An  at- 
tempt has  been  made  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  to 
Dse  correnpondence  in  culture  as  a  meana  of 
tracing  lines  of  connection  and  Interoautse 
between  ancient  aod  modern  peoples.  Good 
evidence  of  this  class  is  fumiiihed  by  myth- 
ical beliefs  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  ob 
}ecdve  value.  The  oonceptioo  of  weighing 
in  a  spiritual  balance  the  judgment  of  the 
dead,  first  appearing  in  Egypt,  is  traced 
thence  in  a  series  of  variants  from  Eastern 
Buddhism  to  Western  Chrislendom.  Tbe 
asBodated  doctrine  of  the  Bridge  of  the 
Deed,  which  separatee  the  good  paemng  over 
from  the  wicked  who  fall  into  the  abyss,  of 
the  ancient  Persian  religion,  reaches   Uke- 


wlw  to  the  extremities  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Historical  ties  are  practically  constituted  by 
these  mythical  beliefs,  which  connect  the 
great  relif^ns  of  tbe  world  and  serve  as 
lines  along  which  th«r  interdependence  can 
be  followed.  Smilar  evidences  exist  of  Asi- 
atic infinencee  under  which  tbe  pre-Colum- 
bian dviUzation  of  America  took  shape.  In 
the  religion  of  old  Mexico  four  great  scenes 
in  the  joamey  of  the  soul  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  mentioned  by  early  Bpanish  writers, 
and  are  defncted  in  the  Altec  Vatican  Codex. 
They  are  the  croBsIng  of  the  river,  the  fearful 
passage  of  the  soul  between  two  mountains 
that  clash  together,  tbj  soul's  climbing  up  the 
mountain  set  witii  sharp  obsidian  knives,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  wind  carrying  such  knivea 
in  its  blast.  These  pictures  correspond  with 
scenes  from  Buddhist  bells  or  poi^toriee  as 
depicted  on  the  Japanese  temple  scrolls.  So 
dose  and  complete  analogies  of  Buddhist 
Ideas  in  Hexioo  constitute  a  correspondence 
that  predades  any  explanation  except  direct 
tranamisaion  from  one  religion  to  another. 
All  these  and  other  analogies  support  the 
view  tiiet  the  natives  of  America  reached 
thdr  level  of  civilization. 

i  TersiHIe  Mai. — A  remarkably  versa. 
tile  man,  nearly  equally  eminent  as  a  diplo- 
matiet,  naturalist,  and  elboolo^st,  was  Brian 
Houghton  Hodgson,  a  British  officer  In  the 
India  service,  who  died  m  I6M,  nine^four 
years  old.  An  attack  of  fever  while  he  was 
studying  at  Calcutta  sent  him  to  the  hill 
country  of  Eumaon,  where  as  assessor  of 
tbe  little  farms  he  had  to  traverse  precipi- 
tous mountain  paths,  crossing  dangerous 
rivers  with  the  help  of  men  swimming  on 
gourds  or  by  bridges  which  were  only  lad- 
den  suspended  from  cables,  became  friends 
with  the  people,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for 
natural  history.  Next,  as  assistant  in  Ne- 
paul,  he  began  the  collections  of  manu- 
scripts, texts,  and  religious  tracts  with  which 
be  endowed  the  libraries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  hunting  them  up  in  the  archives  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  buying  them  from 
trafBckers  and  monks.  The  Buddhist  coU 
lections  of  seven  of  the  must  famous  Orien- 
talist lit>raries  began  with  these  gifts,  and 
Eugioe  Bumouf,  who  was  indebted  to  one 
of  these  collectione  for  the  materials  of  his 
great  work  on   the  History  of  Buddhism, 
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Mid  tlut  bs  collected  m  larger  bodj  of  oiif^ 
nal  docoTuenta  tbtu  h»d  ap  to  that  tiine 
been  gatherad  in  either  Asia  or  Borope;  Be 
BtM  brooglit  the  Thibetan  dawica  witUn 
the  range  of  the  iDiUau  and  Ean>fi«*D 
Bcholar,  preaenting  the  Ubrariea  with  two 
oof^n  of  the  collectian  of  three  hondred 
and  for^-flve  lolioa,  mm  of  vbiefa  iraa  a 
gift  t«  him  from  the  Grand  Lama.  Hi*  pab- 
Ibhed  eeaayl  oorraded  the  miainfonnatioo 
and  dluipat«d  the  fantaatto  theoriee  that 
bad  prerailed  on  theae  tabjeota.  ReUring 
from  actJTe  ■errice,  he  went  to  Darjeeling 
and  engaged  in  the  atadj  of  Himalayan  natu- 


ral hlatof?.  He  diaoorered  thirtT-nfaie  nev 
genera  and  epedea,  coDtribnted  "a  TBBt 
nnmber  of  papen  on  HinuUvan  nammala, 
raised  himaelf  ...  to  the  faigheat  rank 
among  tbe  ori^nal  ornitbologista  of  the 
d*T>"  ind  prewDied  ooDeetiODs  to  a  nnnb** 

quoted  aa  eajing  that  "m  some  rtspectn  be 
wat  in  advance  of  the  icienc«  of  tbe  day. 
He  wai  (uUj  aUre  to  the  importanoe  of  geo- 
graphical diatribatioo,  and  wai  tbe  Bnt  to 
attMapt  a  demanation  of  the  koks  of  Bfe 
rcanldng  frcm  diftenoeea  of  eleTatiMi  m  the 
Himalafas." 


MINOR    PARAGRAPHS. 


A  rnuoDB  plant  b  the  wild  tamarind, 
or  jombai  plant  {Lnteena  glauca),  of  tbe 
river  dd«a  and  wane  placet  of  tropical 
AmeKca;  and  nrj  strange  are  it*  effecta 
apon  tbe  DtHt-niminant  «ntm»U  that  faed 
upon  its  joung  ehoota,  learea,  poda,  and 
Mods,  aa  described  in  tbe  Britlfh  Anocia- 
turn  bj  Mr.  D.  Monla,  of  Kew  Qardois,  It 
cauBcs  luraea  to  loae  the  hair  from  their 
manee  and  taiU,  hw  «  similar  eSeet  npca 
mules  and  donkeja,  and  reduces  pigs  to  com- 
plete nakedness.  Horaea  ai«  aaid  to  recover 
when  fed  eiclusivel;  <»  oom  and  giase,  bat 
the  new  hair  is  of  different  coior  and  textnre 
from  tbe  old,  so  that  the  animal  Is  nerer 
quito  the  same  as  it  was.  One  instance  is 
cited  in  which  the  anima]  loet  its  hoofs  too, 
and  bad  to  be  kept  in  slings  till  thej  grew 
again  and  hardened.  Ruminant  animals  are 
not  thus  affected,  and  tbs  growtb  of  tbe 
plant  is  actuallj  encouraged  in  the  Bahamas 
as  a  fodder  plant  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  goals. 
The  difference  in  its  action  upon  ruminants 
and  non-ruminants  is  probably  due  to  changea 
effected  upon  it  in  the  chewing  of  the  end. 

Ajioho  the  events  mentioned  in  the 
thirtieth  report  of  the  Feabodf  Uuaeom  of 
American  Archepologf  and  Ethnology  is  the 
oompletioD  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vary  Hemenway  collection  in  such  a  way 
that  a  DCBrl;  oomplele  exhibition  of  the 
arcbsBology  and  etbnoioj^  ot  tbe  Pneblo 
peoples  of  our  Southwest  is  pieaeuled  in  tbe 
upper  tiall  and  the  galleiy  on  ^e  flnor 
below.  Ur.  Yatk'a  explorations  in  New 
Jeney,  enforced  by  the  observstions  of 
Prof.  0.  F.  Wright,  are  mentioned  as  con- 


firming the  D[dnion  that  stooee  worked  \jj 
man  are  found  In  the  gladal  depomta  of  tbe 
Delaware  Valley.  Yilnable  rdica  bave  been 
obtained  from  tbe  prehistoric  sites  of  Moant 
Eineo  and  from  the  Indians  of  Hbida.  Mr. 
Gorlca  has  examined  deports  in  BoBdni«s 
atteating  a  mixture  of  aeveral  types  ef  cnl- 
tnre,  and  has  obtained  many  objects  ot  in- 
terest from  the  exploraticsi  of  two  cavca. 
His  general  report  on  the  ruins  of  Oopaa, 
already  notioed  in  the  Hoothlj,  is  a  pubHca- 
tion  of  TOy  great  valne.  Hany  cootribo- 
tims  of  liteiMai*  and  qwcinKna.  all  deeerr- 
iog  foller  noticea  than  we  can  give  tbem, 
are  acknowledged  in  the  report. 

PnrsioLoaicAi.  experiments  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  while  some  are  of  such  a 
cb*racl«'  as  to  soggeet  owelty  unless  per- 
formed under  the  moot  careful  guards,  Iben 
aie  probably  othoe  to  which  animals  may  be 
indifteteiit,  or  which  may  lie  even  agreeable 
to  tbem.  Of  the  last  seems  to  be  one  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  S.  A.  de  Scbwetniu  In  a  re- 
cent addreas  before  tbe  Chemical  Society  of 
Washington.  "A  fine  blooded  borse,  not 
available  for  ordinary  use  on  acoount  of  bis 
propensity  to  ran  away,  was  converted  into 
a  subject  for  the  cnltivation  of  tbe  tnbovo. 
tin  antitoxine.  Be  was,  of  cooree,  expected 
torebd;  but,  on  the  cmtrary,  be  received  tbe 
hypodermic  injec^on  of  the  poism  ot  the  tu. 
berculo^  germ  in  quietness  and  even  seemed 
interested  in  wttehiog  tbe  operation.  As  a 
burned  child  dreads  tbe  Are,  it  was  supposed 
he  would  resist  tbe  second  operaiiaii.  But 
as  soon  as  be  observed  the  doctor  appear 
with  tbe  syringe  and  bottle,  he  trotted  to- 
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ward  him  with  piMrare,  stood  quietlj  look- 
ing MOQud  with  inlvlligence  whll«  tlic  iojoo- 
(ioD  wu  nikda,  and  erer  aft«riTwd  lent  bim- 
sekf  to  the  eiperiment  with  u  mnch  STident 
pleasnre  and  intereet  u  that  of  the  hive«tl- 
gklon." 

EzmimniB  made  \ij  Asa  S.  Elone;  at 
the  Hatcli  Experiment  Statioo,  Ifawachu- 
Betta,  with  spedal  reference  to  that  question, 
prove  that  electricity  eierciaea  an  appreci- 
able influeDce  on  tbe  germliuition  of  aeeds, 
and  that  the  applicati<m  of  certain  strengths 
of  current  for  short  periods  of  dine  acoeler- 
ates  the  prooeaa.  The  Tsugein  the  strength 
of  current  which  accelerates  germination  Is 
eicecdinglT  limited,  and  within  Va\t  range 
there  are  a  maiimom,  optlmam,  and  mini- 
mum current  Seeds  subjected  to  but  one 
■ppliealion  of  electrici^  show  the  effect  onlj 
for  a  few  hoars,  while,  when  applied  hourlj 
to  gcrmiiiating  »e«ds  or  growing  plants,  elec- 
tricity does  not  lose  its  effect,  but  acts  as  a 
constant  stimulant  to  their  growth  and  de- 
Telopment. 

Tax  moTcment  for  instmction  in  dome*- 
tic  sdenro  is  finding  increasing  fsTor.  Pro- 
tislon  ia  gradually  being  msde  fcr  it  as  tbe 
demand  extends  in  one  institution  after  an- 
other. It  is  recognized  m  the  Ohio  State 
University  la  the  name  of  tbe  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Domestic  Science,  where  s  "  short 
course  "  and  a  four- year  oourse  In  the  branch 
are  arranged  for.  The  programme  of  the 
department,  which  ta  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Peria  0.  Bowman,  of  the  Toledo  Ilanual 
'  Training  School,  includes  cookery  in  its  varl- 
ous  branches,  with  the  principles  of  combus- 
tion, food  economics,  tbe  cbemlatry  of  tbe  hu- 
man body,  oomparative  nutriliie  and  money 
laluee  of  foods,  mralid  cookery,  a  waiting 
course,  household  economica,  the  proper- 
ties of  textile  materiala,  eoring,  milliner;, 
costumes,  dressmaking,  and  needlework.  In 
couiectiaa  with  these  last  topics,  tbe  choice 
and  treatment  of  various  materials,  line, 
form,  color,  aud  texture,  as  applied  to  dress- 
making, are  lllustrsted  in  connection  with 
practice.  In  designing  tbe  courses,  the  need 
of  every  woman  for  the  most  liberal  culture 
1  with  technical  training   has 


An  Bihibition  at  the  Arehsologieal  Insti- 
lls of  England  of  prehistoric  flint  impto- 


menta,  disoorered  In  Egypt  bj  Mr,  H.  W. 
Seton  Knrr,  Indudea  articles  from  the  minea 
of  tbe  Wady-«l-Shdk  district,  in  the  Eastern 
Deeert,  some  of  the  typee  of  which  are  new 
to  science,  and  Implemeata  from  Abydoa, 
Nagada,  Nagh  Hamdi,  Thebee,  and  other 
plsoes  in  the  Western  Desert  At  some  of 
the  minee  are  shafts  about  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter filled  up  with  drift«d  sand  and  sur- 
rounded by  masses  of  eicsraled  earth  neat- 
ly arranged.  Tfaare  was  osaalty  a  central 
place  where  meet  of  tbe  objects  were  disoor- 
ered. At  some  mines  a  number  of  clubs  or 
truncheons  lay  distributed  uniformly  when 
the  mines  were  abandoned.  Other  imple- 
ments of  flint  and  quartiite  are  from  Somali- 
land,  and  were  found  on  a  long,  low  hill  shout 
a  hundred  milea  from  the  coast  The  coon- 
try  aronnd  was  of  Umealone,  in  some  places 
overflowed  by  lava,  and  the  implements  lay 
in  ones,  twos,  and  threes.  Sir  John  Evans 
said,  in  a  commooicatiMi  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  that  these  discoreriee  "have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  of  the  ori- 
ginal home  of  the  htmian  raoe.  Of  their 
identity  in  form  with  some  from  the  valley 
of  tbe  Somme  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  in  claiming  them  as 
palnolithic" 

NOTES, 

The  Colombia  University  Bulletin  notices 
tbe  retiremenl,  at  bis  fwn  request,  of  Prof. 
Thomas  Egleslon,  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  the  creator  of  the  original  School 
of  Mines,  of  which  the  fsculties  of  Applied 
Science  have  been  the  outgrowth.  Return- 
ing from  his  studies  sbroad  in  186S,  he  raw 
that  tbe  time  was  ripe  for  a  school  in  which 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  metallurgy, 
and  eu^neering  might  tie  taugbt  young  men 
with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  practice  in 
the  field  of  mining.  The  mccess  of  the 
School  of  Hines  was  sarprleing  and  encour. 
aging.  Tbe  demand  for  instruction  in  allied 
bnncbea  was  so  great  that  schools  of  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  and  chemisiry,  etc., 
were  formed  and  set  off  in  1896  in  tbe 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  What  has 
been  dons  at  Columbia  baa  happened  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  several  other  insti- 
tutions, so  that  schools  aud  departmenta  of 
this  sort  an  mnlUplying. 

TBI  ascent  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska, 
was  snccessfully  accomplished  by  Prince 
Luigi,  of  Savoy,  and  bis  party  of  Italian 
mountain  climbers,  July  Slst.  On  their  wsy 
up  they  met  the  American  party  led  by  Mr. 
Brjant,  who  were  retnming  on  account  ef 
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one  of  tbdr  Dmnbcr  hating  been  taken  IlL 
Tbs  Italianii  remained  two  lionrs  on  the  nim- 
mit,  and  took  adentlSe  obserratioiu  and 
photographa.  The  height  of  the  motmtain 
was  for  tlie  Bnt  dme  latisfaclorUj  raeaeored 
and  found  to  be  18,120  feet.  In  the  preri- 
ona  attempta  to  Moend  this  modntain  the 
Topluun  eipedilioo  reaobed  a  belgbt  at  II,- 
400  feet,  and  Prof.  L  C.  Bnaeell,  In  Iheaecand 
atteoipt,  made  under  llie  aiu|Moea  of  ttie  Na- 
tional Oeograpbical  SocicQ  in  1891, 14,S00 
f  eeC  Prince  Luigi  fiiand  notliing  to  indicate 
(hat  the  DKHUiialn  lud  ever  been  a  Tokano. 

Tbs  veeeel  ErelTn  Baldwin  airired  i 


80°  4e'  of  latitude  and  until  stopped  bj  paok 
loe;  Tbe  expedition  has  secured  T^uaUe 
geolo^cal  and  botanical  colleetloni  for  ■oue 
Amertcan  oollegei. 

Paor.  B.  P.  luuiaLKT,  Bectetary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  leoentlj  attended  a 
meeUng  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sdenoea, 
and  ipcAe  oonoenung  hia  eiperiments  in  me- 
chanica)  flight  Be  said  he  had  f^reUij  en- 
larged the  diatanoe  which  hia  aSroplanea 
would  nut,  without  much  changing  hie  appa- 

Paor.  WoLcorr  Gibbs,  who  had  been 
deeignated  president,  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  ^e  Delroit  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Assodation  for  tbe  AdvaocemeDt  of  Sci- 
ence, and  Hr.  W  J  HcGee  took  his  place  as 
acting  pre^dent. 

A  Ktronr  by  Dr.  Lambnsto  Loria  on  war 
customs  of  certain   tribes  of  New   Qninea 

mentions  homicide  and  the  "naming  of  the 
dead  reladres  of  others  "  as  tbe  two  great 
causes  of  intertribal  war.  Homicide  is  the 
result  of  virions  savage  ideas.  After  a 
death,  "  all  tbe  gardens  and  plantaUoaa  of 
cocoanuts  and  belel  nuts,  etc.,  belonging  to 
tbe  murdered  penton  are  destroyed,  to  allow 
the  relatives  and  friends  to  foi^et  quickly  tbe 
departed  person."  Beveoge  is  then  decided 
upon,  and  preparation  is  made  for  it  with 
curious  preliminaiy  i«liglous  rites. 

In  a  paper  In  the  American  Associatiim 
on  the  Destruction  of  Fonala  and  its  Effects 
on  Drainage  and  Agriculture,  Hr.  B.  W.  De 
Courcj  advised  the  farmer.  Let  him  but 
follow  tbe  lines  of  least  grade  in  bis  tillage, 
and  "  he  will  soon  see  the  effect  of  )us  im- 
proved line  oF  cultivation  in  better  crops, 
greater  resistance  to  droughts  bj  retaining 
tbe  drainage  water,  and  his  joung  plantations 
of  trees  will  gladden  Ms  sifrht  on  tbe  former 
bare  hillside."  A  safe  guide  to  the  line  of 
least  grade  is  the  coarse  of  a  milroad,  if 
there  be  one  through  the  farm,  which  alwajs 
seeks  that  line. 


ing  at  St.  £tienne,  and  was  opened  with  •■ 
address  bj  the  president,  U.  Harej,  on  TIm 
Graphic  Method  and  the  Eiperim^lal  Sci- 
ences. Tbe  review  of  the  past  jar's  work 
of  the  association,  read  bv  H.  Cartai,  in- 
eludes  notices  of  studies  diuing  the  interim 
of  historical  geography ;  of  l^^lataoo  for 
worUnitnen,  bj  U.  Lebea ;  of  alctdiolism,  bj 
M.  Alglave;  a  memoir  of  Fssteor,  t?  M. 
Bcouardel;  and  a  wirrk  on  iHbUcfrspfay,  bf 
Prof.  Chsrlea  RicbeL  Tbe  death  list  la 
rather  large,  and  iDclndea,  among  tbe  beM- 
known  names,  those  of  D'Abbadie,  Danbrte, 
De*  CloiseauK,  Sehntienbeifa',  Lion  8a;, 
Cemotchi,  and  ^ctor  Lvnoin,  pbjaiasa  and 
geologist 

Th*  Hon.  Balph  Abercmmby,  author  of 
some  eicelleot  works  on  melecKi^ogy,  inchtd- 
ing  that  on  Weather  in  the  Intematioiial 
Scientific  Series,  died  at  Sydoev,  New  SoDtb 
Walee,  June  21at,  fifty-fonr  years  of  age. 

The  death  was  announced  in  July  of  J. 
J.  8l  Steenstrap,  ei-ProfesMr  of  Zoology 
and  IKrector  of  tbe  Zo5togical  Muiiiaiiii  in 
Copenhagen,  aged  eigb^.foor  yeora.  His 
studies  and  his  books  covered  a  wide  field. 
His  principal  work  was  that  on  the  Alterna- 
tion of  QenerstiooH.  Besides  publishing 
much  itD  natural  history,  he  studied  the  pre- 
historic remains  found  in  Denmark,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Sr  John  Lubbock  emcrib- 
uted,  in  I8fl6,  to  the  Ethnological  Sode^  of 
Ldndon  a  memoir  on  the  Flint  Ingtrumenu 
reoently  discovered  at  Persigny-le-Grand. 

Pnor.  Thimrbt  Wilhelh  Puna,  for- 
merly of  Jena,  died  in  Wiesbaden  in  July, 
flfty-aii  years  of  age,  of  Blight's  disease. 
Be  was  distingoished  in  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. He  was  bom  in  Hancbeeter,  Eng- 
land, in  tS41,  was  tau^t  in  London,  attended 
several  German  universitiee,  and  took  Ins 
degrees  at  Bonn  m  18e£  and  tS6S.  Ee  be- 
gan scientific  life  as  a  privat  dooent  at  Bonn 
in  186S,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Physiology  at  Jena  at  ISSB.  He  retired 
froin  this  position  a  few  years  ago,  sod  went 
to  Beriin  and  then  to  Wieebaden.  He  was 
author  of  a  famous  work  on  hffimoglobln ; 
published  researches  on  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  some  of  which  appeared 
in  The  Fopolar  Science  HtmthlT,  and  scow 
form  a  volume  in  Apptetons'  Intenutitsial 
EMuca^on  Series ;  carried  on  researches  in 
scoustics  1  inves^ated  the  cause  of  sisqi, 
and  published  obaervatioBS  on  hypnotiBm  ; 
snd  was  tbe  author  of  Elements  of  General 
Physidogy. 

Tki  diaUngniahed  chemist.  Prof.  Victor 
Ueyer,  died  at  Heidell>erg,  Augnst  8th.  He 
was  bom  in  Berlin  in  1848,  and  was  profoaer 
successively  at  Stuttgart,  Zurich,  Oouingai, 
and  Heidelberg;  was  author  of  nomenma 
original  researches  in  organic  chsnistiy,  and 
also  contributed  to  chemical  pb.vsics,  esp«> 
dally  in  the  field  ot  vqior  dmaitiea. 
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